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PREFACE 


The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Part 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revised  edition  of  the  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages,”  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  Powell’s  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  morphology  of  American  languages  remained 
unknown. 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
linguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a  knowledge  of  their  pho¬ 
netic  processes  and  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ;  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  wTas  originally  intended  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  intro¬ 
duction,  setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  languages;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relegate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  without  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  languages  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  grammars  or 
exhaustive  discussions  of  phonetics,  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
wrork  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  each  language  which  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms.  A  detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I  have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a  number 
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of  institutions,  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno¬ 
logical  research  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  and  the  grammatical 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  collaborators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  presentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 


New  York,  February  26,  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By  Franz  Boas 


I.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Early  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Race 

"W  hen  Columbus  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
westward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a  new 
race  of  man,  different  in  type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan¬ 
guage,  from  any  known  before  that  time.  This  race  resembled 
neither  the  European  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-known 
races  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro¬ 
gressed,  other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  known  to  the  invaders, 
and  all  showed  a  certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  which  led 
the  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  “Indios”  (Indians), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
cultures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  tune  considered  as 
a  racial  unit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
more  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
all  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
they  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
were  considered  as  a  single  race  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased, 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  our 
continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  well 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Much 
later  came  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  conti¬ 
nent  differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  of 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  America 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occur 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particularly  endeavors  to 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consid¬ 
ered  proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enumerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propounded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  own 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  were  traced  analogies  between 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  believe  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similarities 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  World. 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type,  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  points 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  race  in  a  classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  data 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  numerous.  Setting  aside  the 
classifications  based  on  biblical  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  discussion,  we  find  a  number  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a  combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character- 
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is  tics  traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
of  mankind;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a  certain  anatomical 
type. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  results.  Blumenbach,  one  of  the  first  scientists  who  attempted 
to  classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races — the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
this  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
considerations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
anatomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a  biological  basis. 
He  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen¬ 
bach  into  one,  assigns  part  of  the  South  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Austra¬ 
lian  type,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a  dark  and  a  light 
division.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European  types  has 
evidently  led  him  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
he  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
Still  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  view  in  classifica¬ 
tions  like  those  of  Gobineau  and  Ivlemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
active  and  passive  races),  according  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to  classify  mankind  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
Friederich  Muller,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions  the 
form  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
considerations. 

Relations  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  shows  clearly  a  condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con¬ 
tradiction.  If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul¬ 
ture  are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  mankind 

is  characterized  by  a  certain  bodily  form,  a  certain  culture,  and  a  cer- 

« 

tain  language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
that  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  which 
were  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt,  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated,  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contradic¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  found. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture,  as 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  these 
various  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

Permanence  of  Physical  Type;  Chany es  in  Language 

and  Culture 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  among 
the  North  American  negroes,  a  people  by  descent  largely  African;  in 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  are 
found  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  that 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors — English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  was 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earlier  times  extended  migrations  and 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  that 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  many 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  types  of  Europe  have  shown 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  the 
same  for  a  long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  north- 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  south-European  type  on  the 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a  large  territory, 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  culture 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  type 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  relation¬ 
ship,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  differences. 
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Instances  of  similar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
with  far-reaching  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  a  people  fundamentally  different  in  type  from 
the  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
adopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  also  evidently  borrowed  a 
number  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
while  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
in  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

Permanence  of  Language;  Changes  of  Physical  Type 

While  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a  people,  without 
undergoing  a  considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  people  have  retained  their  language 
while  undergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  both. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  who 
have  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
speaking  Indo-European  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Similar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
one  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  this  linguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a  large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a  language  once  spoken  over  a  continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  speaking  these  languages  differ  funda¬ 
mentally  in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  different  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  different  regions  are  also  quite  distinct;  the  culture  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Californian  tribes,  while 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area.  It  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  migrated 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  intermingled 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char¬ 
acteristics,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With¬ 
out  historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be  proved.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

Changes  of  Language  and  Type 

These  two  phenomena — a  retention  of  type  with  a  change  of 
language,  and  a  retention  of  language  with  a  change  of  type — 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  still  very  closely  related, 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  is,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  language; 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the  native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages, 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.  So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of-  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a  change  of  type  or  a  change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  people  or  the  other, 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

Permanence  of  Type  and  Language ;  Change  of  Culture 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier, 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  actual  blood 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  which  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
California  offers  a  good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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vails.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
notwithstanding  strong  local  differentiations,  a  certain  fairly  char¬ 
acteristic  type  of  culture  prevails,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civilized 
peoples,  the  whole  area  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  might  be  given  as  an  example. 

These  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  fates;  that  a  people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
and  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
change  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
and  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
of  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a  classification  based  primarily 
on  type  alone  will  lead  to  a  system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
accurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
to  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
all  to  coincide  with  a  biological  classification. 

If  this  be  true,  then  a  problem  like  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
problem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
linguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
the  assumption  that  a  certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
always  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  this 
language  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  tins  people — are 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Hypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Type,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a  theoretical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a  single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.  It  is  true  that  such  a  condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almost 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessarily  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  single  type,  a  single  language,  and  a  single  culture,  or 
whether  in  such  a  group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
different  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  historical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a  simpler  and 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
communities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated. 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earliest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistic 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over  the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:  in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  speaking  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  European  race — including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  white  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  Basque,  and  Ural-Altaic  languages.  West  African  negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a  certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;  among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  Californian 
Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time,  each  human  type 
may  have  existed  in  a  number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  which 
may  have  possessed  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  this  may  be,  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  originally 
each  language  and  culture  were  confined  to  a  single  type,  or  that  each 
type  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language:  in  short,  that  there 
has  been  at  any  time  a  close  correlation  between  these  three  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
closely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
three  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  developed  conjointly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mongoloid  race  must  have  been  differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  forms  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I  think  that  even  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre¬ 
lation  of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  families. 

What  is  true  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a  certain  type  of  man  migrated  over  a  considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  which  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  which  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ever  discovering  a  correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  racial  type  may  have  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  considerable  area  during  a  formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  this  racial  type  came  to  be  so  different  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  new 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  “ culture”  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  All  Classifications  of  Mankind 

We  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi¬ 
cation  can  only  be  a  substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a  distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
data  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investiga¬ 
tion  may  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  their  modifica¬ 
tions  under  social  and  geographical  environment.  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration ;  while  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation  deals  with  the  contact  of  a  people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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H.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LANGUAGE 
Definition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown  that  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
yield  a  history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  our  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  communication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partly  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vocal  chords. 

Number  of  Sounds  Unlimited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  manner  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a  limited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  p,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  closing  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
f  py  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a  closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a  closure  in  this  manner,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  This 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t  and 
our  p,  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A  comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages— like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects — 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  sound  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub¬ 
ject  to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  to  the  effects 
of  surrounding  sounds. 

Each  Language  Uses  a  Limited  Number  of  Sounds 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a  definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  communication.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim¬ 
ited,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged  Lack  of  Differentiation  of  Sounds  in  Primitive 

Languages 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a  characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a  sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  l,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through¬ 
out  the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  its 
position  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak  r,  made  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  point  a 
little  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receh  e  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  l  is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a  sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d  is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n  is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r  in  various  combinations,  as  in 
broth,  mother,  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  l,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.  Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a  b,  m,  or  w.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  b  sound,  produced  by  a  very  weak  closure  of  the  lips  and  with 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  sound  associates  itself  with  our  b,  which  is  produced 
by  a  moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips;  with  our  m,  which  is  a  free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w ,  which  is 
a  breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  association  of  this 
sound  with  w,  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  u  vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  u  tinge  of  our 
w.  Still  another  example  is  the  b  sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a  semiclosure  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.  Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 2 
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a  vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u  (con¬ 
tinental  pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reality  pronounced  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  per¬ 
haps  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  readily  perceive  the  sounds  in  accordance  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  sounds  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  sounds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho¬ 
netics  is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a  class  represented  by  a  single  sound  in  English, 
our  own  sounds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  have  a  series  of 
l  sounds,  which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  our  sounds  tl,  cl,  gl. 
Consequently,  a  word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
sound,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  sounds  are  intermediate 
sounds  to  our  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  sounds  is  clearly  an 
effect  of  perception  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a  greater  variability  of  pronunciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our  own  sounds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  sounds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ¬ 
ences,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

Brief  Description  of  Phonetics 

A  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articulate 
sounds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessary. 

All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu¬ 
lating  organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  causes  the  vibra¬ 
tions;  while  in  a  few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  drawn  in,  is  used  for  producing  the  sound. 

One  group  of  sounds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closed, 
we  have  pure  vowels;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
or  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
vowel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
"vo w  els  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
raised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
brought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  lips 
rounded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
produced  by  retracting  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  With  open  lips 
and  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
raised,  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a  in  father.  From 
this  sound  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
extreme  is  u  (like  oo  in  English  fool ) ,  with  small  round  opening  of 
the  protruding  lips,  tongue  retracted,  and  round  opening  between 
tongue  and  palate,  and  large  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
the  larynx  still  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  sounds  pass 
through  a  (aw  in  English  law)  and  o  (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
of  intermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
vowels  pass  from  a  through  e  (a  in  English  mane )  to  i  (ee  in  fleet). 
The  i  is  pronounced  with  extreme  retraction  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  lips,  with  very  narrow  flat  open¬ 
ing  between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a  different  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i  position,  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  larynx  in  u  position,  we 
have  the  sound  u,  which  is  connected  with  the  a  by  a  series  passing 
through  o.  These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lips 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  slight  intona¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  peculiar  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  lips. 
When  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra¬ 
tions  may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  com¬ 
pletely  and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producing 
a  narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  sounds 
are  called  “stops”  (like  our  p,  t,  &)•  In  all  of  these  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  “spi¬ 
rants  ”  or  “  continued  ”  (like  our  s  and/),  in  which  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  escape  of  breath.  When  a  stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  a 
breathing  through  a  stricture  at  the  same  place,  sounds  develop  like 
our  ts.  These  are  called  “  affric.atives.”  When  the  mouth  is  com¬ 
pletely  stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  a  “nasal  consonant”  (like  our  m  and  n).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A  rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  sound  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occur.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  lips  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Rare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  wThat  has  been 


said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop . p 

Linguo-palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)  t 

Cerebral  (produced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

turned  backward) . t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal . k* 

Medial . k 

Velar . q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords)  .  .  E 

Nasal . . 


Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a  different  degree  of  stress.  In  English  we  have  two  principal  de¬ 
grees  of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  b  and  p  or  d  and  t. 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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readily  differentiated.  The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  “fortis,” 
and  indicate  it  by  following  the  consonant  by  an  !  (p!,  t!). 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords,  they  are  called  “surds.” 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  This 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  This  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  English  we  find  that  almost 
always  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  this  cor¬ 
relation  is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  commonly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  which  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A  third  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  t,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a  full  breath. 
Sounds  which  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
“aspirates,”  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  f,  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  This  full  breathing  may  follow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closure  of  the  fortis  is  connected  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  air 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voicing  may  either  be  en¬ 
tirely  synchronous  with  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  which 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  write  this  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
definite,  A,  1 ,  0,  U,  etc.  In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a  full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a  break  is 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  of 
the  word.  Such  a  hiatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  apos¬ 
trophe  (’).  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a  hiatus  occurs  fol¬ 
lowing  a  vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a  closing  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-off,  show  traits  similar  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued.  In  this  manner 
originate  our  n  and  m.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sounds  in 
which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  represented  by  our  l. 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  t  and  k  sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  t  sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  k  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  k  and  t  series.1  - 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a  close  affiliation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i  and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a  stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u  the  position  of  the  lips  is  quite  near 
to  a  stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w.  The  last 
sound  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  free  breathing  Ti,  which,  in  its 

1  See  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Anthropos,  II,  834. 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 
with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 
important  consonantic  sounds: 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trill. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Fortis. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Bilabial . 

b 

P 

p! 

y 

f 

m 

m 

Labio-dental . 

v 

f 

° 

Linguo-labial _ 

d 

t 

t! 

<? 

$ 

n 

n 

Linguo-dental _ 

d 

t 

t! 

5 

$ 

n 

ii 

Dental . 

j 

c 

Lingual— 

Apical . 

1  , 

Cerebral . 

1  d 

t 

t! 

z 

g 

n 

n 

o 

r 

r 

Dorsal — 

Medial.. .. 

g 

k 

k! 

Y 

X 

n 

§ 

r 

r 

Velar . 

e 

q 

q! 

r 

X 

n 

5 

r 

R 

Lateral . 

L 

L 

l! 

i 

1 

Glottal. . . 

£ 

Nasal . 

N 

Semi-vowels  y,  w.  Breath,  ‘h.  Hiatus 


The  vocalic  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them:  a  e  1  °  u.  The  series  of  affricatives  which  begin  with 
a  stop  and  end  with  a  continued  sound  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  This  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a  general 
system  of  sound  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  liable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

Unconsciousness  of  Phonetic  Elements 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  single  sound  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  that  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  single  sound.  In  the  word 
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hills,  the  terminal  s  does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a  separate 
element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, — 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a  terminal  s,— but 
the  word  forms  a  firm  unit,  which  conveys  a  meaning  only  as 
a  whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  s  as  a  plural,  pos¬ 
sessive,  and  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a  result  of  analysis. 
A  comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a  single  sound,  like  mail 
and  nail,  snake  and  stake,  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
sounds  is  a  result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Grammatical  Categories 

Differences  in  Categories  of  Different  Languages 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  sounds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a  fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Phonetic  Groups  Express¬ 
ing  Ideas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unlimited;  but  only  a  limited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  implies  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 

Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi¬ 
larities,  in  wider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele¬ 
ments,  and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  them  in  common. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  phonetic  groups  expressing 
distinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
different  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
the  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  lie  compared  in  a 
certain  manner  to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possible 
articulating  movements  by  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  habitual 
movements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
were  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
sound-complexes,  a  condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ideas  would  not  show  their  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela¬ 
tionship  of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
distinct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
sound-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
automatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
limited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
and  a  limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  large  range  of  possible  articulations  and  clusters  of  articu¬ 
lations,  so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a  lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab¬ 
lished  firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic 
groups  show  very  material  differences  in  different  languages,  and  do 
not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  principles  of  classification. 
To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 
water  as  a  liquid  ;  another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a  large  expanse 
(lake)  ;  others,  water  as  running  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  small  body 
(river  and  brook)  ;  still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
dew,  wave,  and  foam.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 
of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  independent  term  in 
English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 
the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 
may  be  given.  Here  we  find  one  word,  aput,  expressing  snow  on 
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the  ground;  another  one,  qana,  falling  snow;  a  third  one,  piq- 
sirpoq ,  drifting  snow;  and  a  fourth  one,  qimuqsuq,  a  snowdrift. 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  in  different  conditions  is  expressed 
by  a  variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  for  seal; 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun  ;  a  third  one,  a 
seal  floating  on  a  piece  of  ice  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  names 
for  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  terms  that  we  express  by 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept,  the 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  naxta'ka  to  kick, 
paxta'ka  to  bind  in  bundles,  yaxta'ka  to  bite,  ic'a'xtaka  to  be 
near  to,  boxta'ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  common  ele¬ 
ment  xtaka  to  grip,  which  holds  them  together,  while  we  use  distinct 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  must 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a  people;  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  certain  phenomenon  in  many 
aspects,  which  in  the  life  of  the  people  play  each  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  role,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  other 
cases  modifications  of  a  single  term  may  suffice. 

Thus  it  happens  that  each  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications ;  that  what 
appears  as  a  single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characterized 
by  a  series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a  language  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  single 
term  has  been  styled  “holophrasis,”  and  it  appears  therefore  that  every 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  another 
language.  Holophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expression 
must  be  found  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  group, 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts  which  are  not  readily  rendered  by  a 
single  one  among  the  available  sound -complexes  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  called 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  elementary 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certain  experi¬ 
ences  by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  another 
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define  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
formal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
groups.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a  single  phonetic  group, 
languages  without  form  would  he  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
must  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a  number  of  related  ideas,  the 
kinds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
that  their  number  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a  language  which  com¬ 
mands  a  very  large,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  number  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Gram matical  Processes 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  processes  which  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  tins  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi¬ 
tion  in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another,  and  inner 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth¬ 
ods  are  found  in  a  great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Word  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question,  What  forms 
the  unit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as  such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  combinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  communication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence;  that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  articulate  sounds  which  convey  a  complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  word 
also  forms  a  natural  unit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.  1  his  is  part  iculai  l_y 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  like  and,  for,  to,  were, 
expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  like  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  implied,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if.  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  Re  sings  beautifully  might  elicit  a  reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  person  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  He  ylays  well,  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  might  be  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a  secondary  process  from  the  complete  unit  of  the 
sentence. 

Less  clear  appears  the  artificiality  of  the  word  as  a  unit  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a  concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  nouns;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a  word  like  stone  is  a  natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 
objective  picture,  not  a  complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ¬ 
ing  fundamentally  in  form,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a  phonetic  group  which,  owing  to  its  permanence  of  form  , 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independence,  is  readily  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  whole  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  arbitrary  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
according  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a  certain  unit  as  a  word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a  certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  word. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  elements  contained  in  our  definition 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  a  sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
form,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  how- 
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evei,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  difficult  it  is 
to  conceive  the  independence  of  the  English  s,  which  expresses  the 
plural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
If  the  idea  of  plurality  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho¬ 
netically  as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu¬ 
lar,  by  an  element  like  he — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
and  we  actually  do  so.  lor  example,  stones,  John’s,  loves,  are  single 
words;  while  many  shee/p,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
words.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a  language  like  the  Chinook  that  modify¬ 
ing  elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example:  The  word  anid'lot  i  give  him  to  her  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a  (tense),  n  i,  i  him,  a  her,  l  to,  o  (direction 
away),  t  to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  unit. 

Whenever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturally  exceedingly  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde¬ 
pendent  units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  related  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  may  gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
with  it  is  rendered  by  mix'H'dEqs,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele¬ 
ments  mean:  q  him,  s  with  it.  When,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  q  assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s  the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  articles. 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  investigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  be  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record¬ 
ing  the  indicative  forms  of  a  positive  verb.  He  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a  phonetic¬ 
ally  fixed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessary  to  include  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a  certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  sound-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica¬ 
tions  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  account  of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  which  the  terminal  sound  of  a  permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a  clearly  defined  significance  will  auto¬ 
matically  modify  the  first  sound  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuality  of  the  word  out¬ 
weighs  their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  coupling,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a  single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a  great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  which  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form  the  beginning  of  a  complete  phonetic  group,  and 
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that  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
form  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
takuvoq  means  he  sees;  takulerpoq  means  he  begins  to  see. 
In  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
taku-,  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ter,  can 
never  begin  a  sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
only  in  connection  with  a  preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
sound  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it.  In  its  turn, 
it  requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
the  third  person  singular,  -poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  seeing  requires  the  ending  -voq  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
can  not  possibly  begin  a  sentence,  and  their  initial  sounds,  v  and  p, 
are  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele¬ 
ments.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
forms  a  firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
part  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a  language  in  which  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
knit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a  language  in 
which  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
an  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegale 
the  flower  breaks  open  consists  of  the  formal  elements  wa-,  -t~, 
and -<7-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character;  the 
vowel  -a-,  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem -jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone ;  and  the  stem  -negate  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
independent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
them  as  parts  of  a  longer  word. 

While  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
retain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
any  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Pawnee:  taJtukH  i  have  cut  it  for  thee,  and  riles 
arrow,  combine  into  tatu'riJcslcut  i  cut  thy  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
connection  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  far-reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifications  occur.  Thus  the  elements  ta-t-ruen  combine 
into  ta'husn  i  make  (because  tr  in  a  word  changes  to  h) ;  and  ta-t-riks- 
ruen  becomes  tahikstv?n  i  make  an  arrow  (because  r  after  s 
changes  to  t) .  At  the  same  time  riks  arrow  occurs  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  time 
as  an  independent  noun,  then  again  as  a  part  of  a  word,  the  rest  of 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  before  described,  and  which  for 
this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a  complex  of  independ¬ 
ent  elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  sentence 
may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  is  so 
vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.  Words  of  this 
kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  inde¬ 
pendent  particles when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonetically 
weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  other 
words.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Ponca 
texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,1  in  which  the  same  elements 
are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  they 
appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.  Thus  we  find  fieama  these 
(p.  23,  line  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  553,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
the  element  pi  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a  word,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  almost  always  expressed  by  a  modification 
of  the  word  to  which  it  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  like  Ida 
and  sni,  signifying  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treated 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifying  elements  in  Tsim- 
shian,  a  language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  are 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a  definite 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrary  whether  these 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  they 
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are  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a  single  word.  In 
these  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
particles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter¬ 
mine  us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particles,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  phonetically  strong  enough  *  while  whenever  the 
verbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho¬ 
logical  treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  role. 

Stem  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
number  of  different  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  When  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  functions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modern  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a  sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sentences  he  strikes  him,  and  I  struck  thee,  where  the  idea  of  strik¬ 
ing  somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication;  while 
the  ideas  he,  present,  him,  and  1,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an  arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  manner  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a  language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate¬ 
rial  contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modern  Indo-European  languages  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  subordinate  elements  is,  on  the 
whole,  limited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-line  between  grammar 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  drawn.  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositions 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  grammar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-European  languages,  the  number  of  classi¬ 
fying  ideas  is  quite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicography  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a  very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  which,  without  doubt,  must  be  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  account  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  number  of  verbs  appears  unlimited; 
and  consequently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi¬ 
fying  elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discussion 
belongs  to  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  number  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  position,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a  complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronounced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  it 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a  series  of  ideas 
limited  in  number,  and  which  represents  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  the  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algonquian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  appear  in 
conjunction,  each  in  a  definite  position,  but  each  group  so  numerous 
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that  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
words  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
and  affix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  affixes  are 
elements  attached  to  stems  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
definition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
ideas  is  limited.  When, -however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
becomes  exceedingly  large,  we  may  well  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suffix,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
becomes  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 

Discussion  of  Grammatical  Categories 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus¬ 
sion  of  languages,  three  points  have  to  be  considered:  first,  the  con¬ 
stituent  phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups. 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  fully  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Grammarians  who  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  developed  a  system  of  categories  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  show 
here  in  how  far  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  character¬ 
istic  only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  first  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Nomina  l  Ca  teg  or  ies 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modified 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  combinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  of  the  noun  are  necessary  elements  of  articulate 
speech. 

GENDER 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a  noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  While  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  world,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a  fundamental  category, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a  great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi¬ 
fication  implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani¬ 
mate  at  rest,  inanimate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be¬ 
tween  nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  a  definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a  few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American  languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a  classification  of  nouns.  The  examples  here  given 
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show  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification 
of  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a  great  many  pos¬ 
sible  classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLURAL 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
nouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
must  be  expressed  either  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural,  it  might  seem 
that  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
is  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  The  wolf  has 
devoured  the  sheep ,  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  single  sheep  is  meant, 
or  a  plurality  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not, 
-  on  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
would  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec¬ 
tive  would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
always  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
are  entirely  indifferent  towards  this  distinction.  A  good  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  Kwakiutl.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
Kwakiutl  whether  he  says,  There  is  a  house  or  There  are  houses. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  special  adjective.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.  In  Siouan,  also,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  animate  objects.  It  wuuld  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
plurality,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.  Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
indifferent  to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a  single  fish  and  a  quantity  of  fish.  When,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a  distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A  similar  indifference  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed  in  the  pronouns  of 
several  languages,  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a  triads  and  paucalis — expressions  for  three  and  a  few — are 
distinguished. 

CASE 

What  is  true  of  number  is  no  less  true  of  case.  Psychologically, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a  complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
found  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a  sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  When,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  like  he  her  it  with  cut,  man,  woman, 
lenife,  meaning  The  man  cut  the  woman  with  the  Jcnife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  nouns  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a  number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  found,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  oblique  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  oblique  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eliminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
like,  for  instance,  the  man,  his  house,  instead  of  the  man's  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eliminated,  their 
number,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occur  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  like 
those  referred  to  before — such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  nouns  according 
to  form — are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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and  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a  tree  is 
somewhere,  but  a  tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  York,  but  the 
river  flows  through  New  Yofk. 

TENSE 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
may  speak  of  a  future  husband  or  of  our  late  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
languages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
future,  which  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
require  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

/V v  sot  ml  Pronotn is 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
persons  of  the  pronoun,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural.  Although  we  make  a  distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per¬ 
son  of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not  carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
consistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  third  person  plural  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A  more  rigid  application  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per¬ 
sons  addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A  true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a  sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  language  expressing  in  a  separate  form  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  with  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  These  two 
forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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“inclusive”  and  “exclusive  first  person  plural,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  plurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  languages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  in  the  European  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
and  plural  may  be  observed  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a  very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  while  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  difference  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin¬ 
guished.  In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro¬ 
nominal  object  has  only  a  first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a  second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

Demon  stra t i re  /*> 'onoi ms 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the 
Kwakiutl  will  say,  the  house  near  me  (this  house),  the  house  near  thee 
(that  house),  the  house  near  him  (that  hour  j. 

But  other  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
corresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
many  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibility,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
development  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions;  as,  center,  above, 
below,  in  front,  behind,  right,  left, — and  expressing  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 
here  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men¬ 
tioned.  For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house,  which  means  in  English  the  single 
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house  away  from  the  speaker .  The  Ivwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  one  of  the  following  six  forms: 

The  ( singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  me 
visible  near  thee 
invisible  near  thee 
visible  near  him 
invisible  near  him 

while  the  Eskimo  would  express  a  term  like  this  man  as 

This  man  near  me 
near  thee 
near  him 
behind  me 
in  front  of  me 
to  the  right  of  me 
to  the  left  of  me 
above  me 
below  me,  etc. 

Verbal  Categories 

We  can  follow  out  similar  differences  in  the  verb.  In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  in 
sentences  like  I  strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronouns  1  —  thee,  and  they  —  me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  I  send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.  It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  which  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Siouan  languages,  to  which  I  have 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  the  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  less 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicative. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  verbal 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  definite¬ 
ness.  In  the  sentence  The  man  is  side  we  really  express  the  idea, 
The  single  definite  man  is  sick  at  the  present  time.  This  strict  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  many 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
will  simply  say,  single  man  sick,  leaving  the  question  entirely  open 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a  previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  here  is 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  The 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  grammatical  form  of 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relation. 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  greater 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languages 
in  which  a  multiplicity  of  tenses  are  found  include  in  their  form  of 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  might  be 
called  “ semi-temporal,”  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginning 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  state 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  little  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  required  for  clear 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  of 
languages  which  get  along  with  a  single  mode,  or  at  most  with  the 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable;  although,  in  this  case  also, 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  implies,  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  each  language  only  a  part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
which  I  mentioned  before,  The  man  is  sich.  We  express  by  this 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a  definite  single  man  at  present  sick. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  man  near  him  invisible  sick  near  him  invisible. 
\  isibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  person  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  invisibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  following,  That  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  like  ( single )  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi¬ 
nite.  In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the  same  idea  would 
require  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov¬ 
ing,  and  we  might  have  a  form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modalities  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I  have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  would  require  a  form  indicating  whether  this  is  a  new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  knows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com¬ 
plicate  our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,  must  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a  discussion  of 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  different  fundamental  cate¬ 
gories  will  be  found,  and  that  in  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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III.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANGUAGES 
Origin  of  Dialects 

In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similarities 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  grammar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a  single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  communication  between 
peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  will  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  and 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modifications  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  quite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assume  a  new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 
of  culture,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  words,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab¬ 
lished  and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 
a  series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a  language  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  will 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor¬ 
porate  new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate¬ 
rial  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.  In 
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all  these  cases,  phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabulary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronounced.  With  the.  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  differences  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a  close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  peculiar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  form  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  conditions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Mount  St.  Elias 
is  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  great  many  peculiar  Tc  sounds  and  peculiar  l  sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a  clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  sound  rough  and  harsh.  Notwithstanding  these 
similarities,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten¬ 
tots  utilize  some  peculiar  sounds  which  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  drawing  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  called  “clicks.”  Notwithstanding  tins  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabulary. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal¬ 
ized  vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Californian  languages, 
which  sound  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
of  a  limited  area  appear  in  their  most  pronounced  form  when  we 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
form  a  unit  rather  by  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  a  group  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  differs  very  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  southern  California,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traits 
that  are  common  to  both  of  them  appear  to  quite  a  marked  degree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  languages 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  languages — like,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Haida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north¬ 
west-  coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  common  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon¬ 
quian,  and  Tsimshian.  In  a  similar  way,  a  number  of  Californian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquois,  each  form  a  group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  other  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult-  to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirety  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con¬ 
sider  the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  Malaysia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hoff,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a  number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a  corresponding  similarity  of  gram¬ 
matical  forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabulary. 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  offers  peculiar  difficulties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
languages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col¬ 
lections  of  a  few  hundred  words,  without  any  information  in  regard 
to  grammatical  forms.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compound  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
obtrude  themselves  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  difficulty,  it  may  happen  quite  often 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  owing,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a  loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it,  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a  number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a  language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  While  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

Phonetic  Influences 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  by  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a  single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I  do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur¬ 
rences  has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  of  hardly 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance — where  intermarriages 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes  are  frequent;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters’  children;  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not  by 
any  means  rare — ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  to 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  adequate,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his¬ 
torical  studies.1 

Gram  matical  Influences 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  morphology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modern  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  most  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commands 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form,  It  would  be  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a  language  should 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exhibited 
in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  possible,  but  it  will  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 


1  See  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suffixes  in  European  languages 

are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  -able  of  French  words 

has  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 

has  attained  a  certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 

eatable ,  oi  even  get-at-able,  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 

French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a  similar  way  the  French 

verbal  ending  -ir,  combined  with  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 

-en,  is  used  in  a  large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 

purely  German  ending.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 

which  would  point  to  a  radical  modification  of  the  morphological 

traits  of  a  language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

-  ^  ©  © 

Lexi cograph ic  Influences 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
another  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulary 
of  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  which  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  only  that 
Anglo  -  Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a  few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a  great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a  number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modern  English.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a  language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a  full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkish  language,  which 
has  adopted  a  very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a  transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another, 
words  undergo,  of  course,  far-reaching  changes.  These  may  be 
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partly  due  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  sounds 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  which  the  grammatical  form  of  a  word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word  are  common,  and  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  this  respect  a  number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be¬ 
have  curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor¬ 
rowing  of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a  new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  with  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  words  tobacco,  canoe, 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  this  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  which  the  new  object  is  des¬ 
ignated.  Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columbia  designate  rice 
by  a  term  meaning  looking  like  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  fire  on  its  back  moving  on  the  water.  The  Eskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a  great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip¬ 
tive  words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  lies  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  descriptive  nouns. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  be 
thus  explained,  and  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin  of  Similarities;  by  Dissemination  or  by  Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  a  common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a  single  time,  and  were  diffused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  is  one  of  t  lie  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  diffusion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  one  of  a  parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a  logical  possibil¬ 
ity,  proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A  final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
large  continuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the  present 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem¬ 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  are 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a  bright  one  and  a  small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  assume,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibility  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a  number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex¬ 
planation  seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  over  a  sufficiently  large  contin¬ 
uous  area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis¬ 
semination;  and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  happens  often  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a  continuous  distri¬ 
bution  may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter¬ 
mediate  regions.  If,  however,  we  want  to  follow  a  safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  have  main¬ 
tained  themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.  It  can 
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not.  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi¬ 
larities  of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
of  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist,  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
not  only  the  common  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
similarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan¬ 
guages  and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment.  The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
that  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  live  in  the  same 
surroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  differing  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I  do  not  believe  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theory.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a  certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  should  occur.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a  unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  Chukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.  The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  although  living  in 
nearly  the  same  climate,  over  a  considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
differences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  live  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat¬ 
ing  its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor¬ 
phology  and  vocabulary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  exception  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin¬ 
guistics  than  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a  people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a  substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America — has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  a  country,  the  difficulties  anti  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ¬ 
ence  the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  unintelligible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  this  district 
shows  very  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
underground  habitations  does  not  exist  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a  similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  by  overlaying  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a  great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  application 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a  people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukchee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukchee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  a  train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
iS>  that  a  people  who  settle  in  a  new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  habits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably,  the  comfort  of 
life  being  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con¬ 
servatism  which  prevents  a  people  from  changing  their  settled  habits, 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a  change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a  people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I  am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  manner  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  northern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  upon  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a  place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  down,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur¬ 
roundings  and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi¬ 
fication  oi  human  speech,  much  less  as  a  cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assumption  of  pecu¬ 
liar  psychic  traits  that  are  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  be  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  I  lingit,  and  Ilaida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fundamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike, 
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for  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  certain  psychical  traits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes. 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a  race  which  are  different  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom¬ 
ical  investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a  race  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  accompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must*,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  within  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.  To  use  a  diagram: 


b  a  c 


If  a  represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  b  and  c  its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  b'  and  c'  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  will  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psychical  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  winch  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  which  has  been  given  before,1  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  distinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 


1  See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  has  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  the  hereditary  mental  differences  of  various  groups  of  man¬ 
kind,  particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages. 

Uncertainty  of  Definition  of  Linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetic  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  dialects,  or  to 
foreign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically  related  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a  linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,1  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
linguistic  families  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  are  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
families  for  which  we  can  give  a  proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  he  left  to  later  times. 

1  Paul,  Principieu  der  Spraehgeschichte. 
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IV.  LINGUISTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  Linguistic  Studies  for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  question  may  be 
considered.  Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obliged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through  his  mouth  the  answer  given  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter¬ 
preters  are  good;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  available  men  are  either  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  little,  that  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution.  “At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get,  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  These,  however,  are  also  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the^vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
limited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  o) 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a  part  m  Indian  hf£] 
Another  difficulty  wdiich  often  develops  wdienever  the  investigator 
works  wdth  a  particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter¬ 
preter  imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.)  Anyone  wdio  has  carried  on  work 
with  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
^interpreter  may  have  formulated  a  theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  interpreted  his  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  preconceived  notions.  All  this  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  hardly  requires  a  full  discussion.  Our  needs  become 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  W orld  with  those  of  the 
ethnologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  student  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a  serious  investigator  if  all  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under¬ 
takes  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  people  without  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen¬ 
eration  who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  this  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  unintelligible  exceedingly  large,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a  command  of  the  language  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  gained  by  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  life,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ideal  aim  is,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  ethnographer  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan¬ 
guages  that  will  enable  him  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by  the  ability  of  the  observer 
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to  read  his  language,  into  thinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
believes  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  him  that  a  person  can  freely  utter  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  This 
fact  facilitates  the  initial  stages  of  ethnographic  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a  rapid 
analysis  the  significance  of  what  is  dictated  to  him,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  himself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  unob¬ 
tainable.  Although  this  is  wholly  a  makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
observer  in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
all,  lie  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  him.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get.  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are  eliminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  rely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A  general  review 
of  our  ethnographic  literature  shows  clearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  observers  who  have  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  Eskimo,  which  they  write  and  print  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a  newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  people  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  interest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog¬ 
ical  matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  James  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten¬ 
tion;  and  among  the  most  recent  literature  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorough  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owing  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Indians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  write  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a  collector  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Indian  language  and  with  English  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  Ins  publications,  this  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A  few  examples  wall  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  possibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  the 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  equal  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  with  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  known,  because  only  a  very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  requires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
which  cannot  be  adequately  presented  without  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which,  are  popularly 
known — like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-His-Horse,  etc. — indicate  that 
names  possess  a  deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difficult  that  a  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the  significance  adequately. 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  serves  as  an  important  adjunct  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one — a  means  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
phenomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  linguistic 
problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  Linguistic  Studies 
Language  a  La rt  of  Ethnological  Phenomena  in  General 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely 
linguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ethnology  is  under¬ 
stood  as  the  science  dealing  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  life  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  life,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  specialization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  philology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  require  different  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  inquiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  which  have  come  to  be  more  or 
less  specialized,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
peculiar  specialization.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a  way  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  into  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  the  relation  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno¬ 
logical  phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserves, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

Language  and  Thought 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  language 
and  thought.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modern  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a  single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a  simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.  Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.  When  we  compare  modern  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  are  most  concrete  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  expression,  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  we  say  The  eye 
is  the  organ  of  sight ,  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expres¬ 
sion  the  eye,  but  may  have  to  define  that  the  eye  of  a  person  or 
of  an  animal  is  meant.  Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readily  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.  Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a  single  term 
the  idea  of  organ,  but  may  have  to  specify  it  by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing,  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a  form  like  An  indefinite  person’s  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.  Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.  It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.  Primitive  man,  when  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas.  ITis  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  where  philo¬ 
sophic  problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.  Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  with 
the  object  to  which  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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certain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.  Thus  the  Indian 
will  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
of  the  goodness  of  a  person.  He  will  not  speak  of  a  state  of  bliss 
apart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a  state.  He  will  not  refer  to 
the  power  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos¬ 
session  is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
terms  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.  It  is,  however,  per¬ 
fectly  conceivable  that  an  Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the  underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos¬ 
sessive  elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modern  languages.  I  have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl  language  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.  After  some  discussion,  I  found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a  possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.  I  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  pity,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  like  Ms  love  for  Mm  or  my  pity 
for  you.  That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  possessive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.  In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.  To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
be  seated  is  almost  always  expressed  with  an  inseparable  suffix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  beach,  on  a  pile  of  things, 
or  on  a  round  thing,  etc.  When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the 
dea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to  be  emphasized,  a  form  may  be 
used  which  expresses  simply  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.  I 
think  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  every  sin¬ 
gle  language.  The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 5 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required, 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  numeral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I  think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo¬ 
ple  like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found),  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  did  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  flock  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a  war  expedition 
may  be  known  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan¬ 
guage  exerts  over  thought,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  existence,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  form  of  a  language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a  people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  culture  of  a  tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a  certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

Unconscious  Character  of  Linguistic  Phenomena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
unconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  unconsciousness  of  lin¬ 
guistic  processes  helps  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ethno¬ 
logical  phenomena,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  under¬ 
rated.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a  few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  unconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a  group¬ 
ing  of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  voluntary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  different  psycholog¬ 
ical  causes.  ^It  would  seem  that  the  essential  difference  between  lin¬ 
guistic  phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin¬ 
guistic  classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  unconscious  origin  pre¬ 
vails,  these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interp rotations'll  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  superior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  language.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportunity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frecpiently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a  , subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli¬ 
gious  activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per¬ 
forming  them  had  become  a  subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  regard 
to  religous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana¬ 
tions  which  form  so  vast  a  field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
unconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what¬ 
ever  the  history  of  their  earlier  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  subcon¬ 
sciously,  and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin¬ 
ions  and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  manners,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  young,  have  a  very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusion;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a  tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one’s  lips,  because 
this  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I  think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary,  while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  and 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  manners  this  strong  feeling  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  familiar  modes  of  eating.  When  a  new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  manners  gives  also  a  fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a  similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-pointed  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  only  a  secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a  custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a  parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which  we  characterize  as  modest.  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.  What  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  the  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  difference  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A  lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a  street¬ 
car,  during  the  daytime,  would  hardly  appear  in  place. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modesty,  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  any  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a  costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  an}7  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a  group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  modesty. 

To  draw  a  parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  group ing-togetlier  of  a  considerable  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  form  of  a  single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  what 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  I  believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth¬ 
ical  concepts,  and  even  onr  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 
language  in  this  respect,  because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 
language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 
an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  ideas. 
'Pile  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  which  lead  to 
their  formation  can  be  followed  without  the  misleading  and  dis- 
turbing  factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

C  ases  are  rare  in  which  a  people  have  begun  to  speculate  about 
linguistic  categories,  and  these  speculations  are  almost  always  so 
clearly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturb  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin¬ 
guistic  similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a  man  in  a  canoe  who  obtains  fish  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a  tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing,  and  catching  with  a  net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  Muller’s  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  he  held  to  account  for  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin¬ 
guistic  concepts  to  a  searching  analysis,  and  to  seek  in  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fundamental  grammatical  concepts  in  all  languages  must 
be  considered  as  proof  of  the  unity  of  fundamental  psychological 
processes.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri¬ 
can  languages  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stocks.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language. 

There  is  still  another  theoretical  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  When  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  The 
same  words  may  be  used  with  different  significance,  and  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  reached.  It  may  also  be  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  be  recognized.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Furthermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis¬ 
understood  as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
the  description. 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a  more  or  less  important  role 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a  group  of  views  due  to  failure 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a  child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  with  this 
custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable;  and  when  a  name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personality  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  our  term  uncle,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father’s  brother  and  mother’s 
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brother.  Here,  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a  secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
primary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  uncon¬ 
sciously  developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
given  before  in  referring  to  Max  Muller’s  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi¬ 
nally  nothing  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetrj7,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  the  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  sky  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with¬ 
out  practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis¬ 
tinct  in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further¬ 
more,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  languages  have 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and 
inflecting  languages.  Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  an 
isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  languages.  The  essential  traits  of  these  four 
groups  are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  lan¬ 
guages,  a  single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  numerous 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  stem; 
in  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number  of  distinct  ideas  are 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a  single  word,  with¬ 
out  any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  in 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflecting 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  Eskimo  word:  takusariartorumagaluarnerpa?  do  you 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK  AFTER  IT?  (takuSdr[pa\  lie 
looks  after  it;  - iartor[poq ]  he  goes  to;  -uma[voq]  he  intends  to; 
-[g]aluar[poq]  he  does  so — but;  - ner[poq ]  do  you  think  he — ;  -a, 
interrogation,  third  person.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  suffixed  elements  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  suffixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yuk-ligi-lo-d’ Ep-ddLst  he  began  to  put  it 
down  somewhere  inside  ( t ,  lie;  yuk  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in; 
d' Ep  down;  ddh  to  put  down;  -t  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporating 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-tsiwa  i  make 
mats  ( petla-tl  mat) ;  or  the  Pawnee  tA-t-i'tka‘wit  i  dig  dirt  it  a-  indie- 
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ative;  t-  I;  %'tkaru  dirt;  -'pit  to  dig  [ rp  in  contact,  form  ‘w]);  or  the 
Oneida  g-naglal-sl-i-zalc-s  i  search  for  a  village  (g-  I;  -nagla1  to 
live;  -si-  abstract  noun;  -i-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -s 
continu  ative). 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  not  incorporated,  but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
we  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
elements  into  a  single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan¬ 
guages  treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
single  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which  are 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a  few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele¬ 
ments.  Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorporating  languages 
treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If  we  extend  our  view 
over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 
American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all  American  languages,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  are 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  poly  synthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a  neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.  We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi¬ 
cative  terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  like  to  sit,  to  stand.  These,  also, 
often  include  a  considerable  number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to  Trill — are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.  The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep¬ 
arated  set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char¬ 
acteristics  that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A  number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably,  but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a  peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  b,  p;  d,  t;  g,  Tc, — 
which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  An  examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic¬ 
ulation,  not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.  This  equality  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  sounds  are  generally 
unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  by 
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closing  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
articulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 

We  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
of  lingual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  1c  sounds 
which,  however,  are  more  finely  differentiated  than  our  Jc  sounds. 
Thus  the  velar  Tc,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  lang-uas-es, 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labio-dental  f  seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a  similar  sound 
occurs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  r,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  rare  sound 
in  American  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
weak  that  it  merges  into  the  d,  n,  Z,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is 
well  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
stresses  to  which  I  referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
quite  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  English  surds.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  break,  pro¬ 
duced  by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
in  connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
affricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
and  sometimes  merely  a  break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced 
consonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a  closure  of  the  vocal 
chords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
great  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I  referred  before.  For  instance, 
in  a  strong  t  the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
that  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 
in  the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom¬ 
panied  also  by  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
this  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
mention  in  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi¬ 
cient  in  their  phonetic  system.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  for 
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instance,  the  Iroquois,  which  possesses  not  a  single  true  labial  conso¬ 
nant;  or  the  Haida,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a  few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  affilia¬ 
tions  often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south¬ 
ern  languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
very  frequently  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o  and  u  on  the 
one  hand,  and  e  and  i  on  the  other.  Although  the  variability  of 
vowels  in  some  of  tbe  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a  rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  common  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro¬ 
quois  um. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  consonantic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a  habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  very 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi¬ 
ble.  The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian,  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n  of  the  word  gan  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  l  and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  u  following  a  fc,  or  with  an  i  in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Kwakiutl  pronounce  wa'dEku.  If,  however,  another  vowel 
follows,  the  u  which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a  w,  as  in  the  form 
wa'dEkwa. 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  peculiar  l  sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages, 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronunciation  of  sounds.  Thus  we  find 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronounce  the  terminal  p,  t, 
Jc,  and  2  distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  n,  and  n.  In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni¬ 
form  again.  Such  mannerisms,  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  social 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  a  few  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a  sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o  upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a  few  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o  in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  vo.  Quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a  quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a  and 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  Jc  transform  the  former  into  e, 
the  latter  into  c.  In  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  h;  b  following  an  i  is  generally 
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changed  into  a  w;  rp  becomes  hw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  elements  combined  by 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a  polysynthetic  char¬ 
acter  have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  may  be 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  denominative  pur¬ 
poses.  For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  lie  runs  into  the  water, 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  the  mink;  or  the  Hupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  affixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a  stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a  compound  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis;  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar¬ 
ently  simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  suffixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a  device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten¬ 
sively.  Modifications  of  single  sounds  of  the  stem  occur  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  indicates  plurality;  or,  as  in 
Algonquian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocalic  modification; 
and,  as  in  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  reduplicated  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  On  the  other 
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liand,  we  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
unchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
contact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a  uniform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  lias  been  throughout  an  analytical 
one.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
grammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
given  depend  entirely  upon  the  inner  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  owm  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of,  his  owm  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fundamental  categories  from  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modern  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a  hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin¬ 
guistic  families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a  clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a  pronominal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.  We  have  no  information  on  the 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a  loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a  later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  grammar  can  not  lay  any  claim 
to  present  a  history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de¬ 
velopment  in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  com¬ 
parison  of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  uniformity  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  volumes,  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami¬ 
lies  may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico: 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan  (northwestern  interior,  Oregon,  California, 

Southwest). 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska) . 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

5.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and  northern  Wash¬ 

ington)  . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  Wood¬ 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoundland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Columbia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car¬ 

olina)  . 

12.  Iroquoian  (lower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Musldiogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


53. 

54. 

55. 


Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

Yuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

Chinook  (lower  Columbia  river). 

Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

Takelma  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

Kalapuya  (Willamette  valley,  Oregon). 

Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 
Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

Quoratean  (Klamath  river) . 

Weitspekan  (lower  Klamath  river). 

Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

Wishok  (north  coast  of  California). 

Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali¬ 


fornia)  . 

Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 
Wintun  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

Porno  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 
Moquelumnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 
Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 
Esselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Chumashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Tanoan 

Zuni  •  (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

Keres 

Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico). 

Ivarankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 
Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 
Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 
Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

Timuqua  (Florida). 


Of  these,  the  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  a  number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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By  Pliny  Earle  Goddard 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ATHAPASCAN  FAMILY 

The  Athapascan  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  1  occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a  narrow  strip  of 
continuous  coast-line  along*  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter¬ 
ritory  begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  includes 
all  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
members  of  the  Salishan  stock. 


!The  principal  works  which  treat  particularly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 
London,  1801. 

Sir  John  Richardson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  London,  1851. 

J.  C.  E.  Buschmann.  Der  Athapaskische  Sprachstamm.  IConigliche  Akad.  der  B'iss.  zu  Berlin,  Abhand- 
lungen  aus  dem  Jahre  1855,  144-319. 

Le  R.  P.  E.  Petitot.  Dictionaire  de  la  langue  Den^-Dindjiti.  Paris,  1876. 

Rev.  Father  A.  G.  Morice.  The  Western  D6ne,  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  3d  ser.,  vii,  109-174.  Toronto,  1890. 

- .  The  D6n<5  Languages.  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  i,  170-212.  Toronto,  1891. 

- .  The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacific  coast  division1  formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  about 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California.  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non-Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  coast  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  small 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  southern  division2  occupies  a  very  large  ai’ea  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  Juan 
river  in  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  physical  type  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutually  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho¬ 
netic  character  and  its  vocabulary.  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  spoken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 

1  Publications  treating  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 

J.  Owen  Dorsey.  Indians  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon.  American  Anthropologist,  II,  65-61. 

Washington,  1889.— The  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
III,  227-237.  Boston,  1890. 

Stephen  Powers.  The  Northern  California  Indians.  Overland  Monthly,  vm,  ix.  San  Francisco 
1872-74. 

Pliny  Earle  Goddard.  Kato  Texts.  University  of  California  Publications,  American  Archxology  and 
Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 

2 The  published  material  concerning  this  division  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Navaho,  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  The  more  important  of  his  works  are: 

The  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo  Ceremony.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887. 
Navaho  Legends.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  v.  Boston,  1897. 

The  Night  Chant.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vi.  New  York  1902 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distinct.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area,  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  differing  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a  very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacific 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mad  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Trinity  river. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  Yurok,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Chimariko  and 
Wintun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,1  upon  which,  as 
a  basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.2  A  preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatograms 
and  tracings  has  been  published.3  The  examples  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the  University  of  California.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con¬ 
tinuants  predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definiteness 
produced  by  a  predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im¬ 
parted  by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p  nor  b.  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  m  in  place  of  b.  The  back 

i  For  a  general  account  of  the  Hupa  villages  and  their  surroundings,  see  F.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa.  University  of  California  Publications,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology ,i, 

no.  1.— Hupa  Texts,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

-The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  idem,  in. 

a  The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language.— Part  I,  idem,  v,  no.  1 
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series  are  represented  by  stops,  but  mostly  by  surds  only.  In  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.  There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much  so  as  is 
English  i  in  a  stressed  syllable;  the  other,  followed  by  suction, 
probably  produced  by  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half  the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.  In  this  regard  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t  and  d.  The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  d,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward  its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d  at  the  moment  of  release.  On  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  wi’itten  as  t  by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.  After  more  practice  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  only  as  a  sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.  Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  employed  before  e  and  i  sounds.  When 
these  occur  before  a ,  <?,  and  u,  a  well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.  The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  seems  to  have  become  to.  The  aspirated  surd  has 
become  a  continuant  spirant  a?.1  There  remain  two  sounds,  one  (k) 
that  has  the  sonancy  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  (k)  accom¬ 
panied  or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a  sharp,  harsh  sound  usually 
designated  as  fortis.  The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  closure  against  a  yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a  soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.  The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.  Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  by  the  silence  enforced  and  bv  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 

The  stops  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal  Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 


Sonant . -  -  -  y,  gy  d 

Surd . (£)  q  k  i\  ky  t 

Fortis . -  -  k  k  t 


The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A  glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.  Initially  it  is  a  surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 


i Compare  Hupa  tcitteswen  he  carried,  and  meniixt f  you  finished,  with  Kato  tctesgin  and  benulke-. 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  A.  It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A. 
When  final,  the  spirant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (').  It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 


one  word  or  word-element  from  another.  One  of  the  spirants  (x)  im- 
paits  a  noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.  It  is  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.  The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra¬ 


tion.  The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.  The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
tiom  its  irregularity.  The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerablv  in 
individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.  While  the  sound  is 


not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r  in  its  place  and  manner  of  forma¬ 
tion,  its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  Germau  cA  after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usuall}7  initial.  There  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  sonant  in  Hupa.  It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Kogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.  There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.  It  closely  resembles  w;  but  it  is  a  surd,  not  a  sonant. 
When  this  sound  is  initial  ( hw ),  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wh  in  who.  When  final  (w), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  x  by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x  and  A  by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.  It  differs  from  a  bilabial  f  in  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.1 
Another  spirant  ( l )  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.  It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  l ,  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a  distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a  spirant,  an  affricative  L  is  formed.  Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac¬ 
customed  to  them  as  combinations  of  t  or  k  and  /.  The  spirant  s  in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 


iThis  sound  has  for  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects  c  (sh). 
Kato  ca  and  ci. 


Ci.  Hupa  hwa. sun  and  hme  i,  me,  with 
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daily,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  s. 
The  sonant  z  does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  hw ,  w ,  discussed  above. 

The  affricatives  are  tc,  dj ,  ts ,  dz ,  and  L.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a  £-like  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a  spirant  through  a  passage 
formed  by  a  horizontally  wide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  dz ,  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a  rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  fortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a  u  tinge  and  has  been  written  tew.  The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  l ,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  l  either  in  the  manner  of  its  makino- 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Spirant 
Affricative 
Nasal  .  . 

Liquid  . 


Glottal  Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 

A  (')  x  hw  ( w )  l  (lateral)  s  hw  (w) 

~  —  -  tc,  tew,  dj,  L  ts,  dz  - 

n  —  n  rn 

-  -  -l  (lateral)  -  - 


The  complete  system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 


Glottal  .  . 

Velar  .  . 

Palatal  . 
Anterior  ) 
Palatal  j 
Dental  .  . 

Labial  .  . 


Stops  Continuants 


Sonant 

Surd 

Spirant 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Liquid 

— 

£ 

A(') 

- 

- 

— 

— 

9 

X 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

k  Qc) 

hw  (w) 

- 

n 

— 

ffiffy 

k,  ky 

l  (lateral) 

tc,  tew,  dj 

L  (lateral) 

- 

1 

(lateral) 

d 

tit) 

s 

ts,  dz 

ii 

_ 

- 

- 

hw  (w) 

- 

m 

_ 

There  are  in  Iiupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-vowels.  They 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 


§  2 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
English  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  clear,  but  muffled. 
These  i  owels  may  terminate  in  a  sudden  opening  of  the  g'lottis,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a  closure  of  the  glottis,1  bringing 
the  \  owel  to  an  abrupt  close.  TV  hen  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a  bieathy  quality;  and  when  closed  by  a  glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a  vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con¬ 
sonants  are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  affricatives  dz ,  ts,  dj ,  tc ,  and  tow,  and  the  combinations  Aw, 
xw,  and  Icy.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  derivation 
from  a  simple  sound,  probably  a  palatal  with  a  u  tinge.  The  combi¬ 
nation  Aw  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c  (sA)  in  the  other  Atha¬ 
pascan  dialects;  xw  is  due  to  the  change  of  d  to  the  semi-vowel  w;  and 
Icy  has  for  the  second  element  a  glide  due  to  a  back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi- vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a  becomes  ai , 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a  disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
is  due  to  a  suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso¬ 
nants  or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Hupa  (d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a  dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a  surd  and  is  completed  as  a  sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

i  The  opening  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  brought  about  by  a  separation  of  the  vocal  processes.  The 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  cover  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A  similar  glottal 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  fortis  series. 

§3 
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to  the  succeeding  syllable.  Two  consonants  may  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  provided  they  belong  to  different  syllables. 

§  4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  mostly  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morphologically  or 
syntactically.  The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Retrogressive.  LX)  Ci  tO  /.  ' 

t  before  n  becomes  n. 

tcuhwiLkinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  tcuhwiLkitneen ) 
t  before  in  becomes  in. 

yaiLkimmin  they  intended  to  catch  (for  yaiiJcitmin ) 
it  before  l  becomes  l. 

yawinean  he  picked  up  a  stone  (but  yawillai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t  before  l  becomes  l. 

noiwiLkilliLte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  noiwiiMtliLte) 
it  before  f  or  d  becomes  n. 

neihin  I  am  looking  at  it  (but  neiiinte  1  am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

n  before  in  becomes  in. 

yawinean  he  picked  it  up  (but  yawimmas  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h  after  l  becomes  l. 

tcukqallit  as  he  walked  along  (for  tcukqalhii) 
w  after  n  becomes  n. 

tcuwinnas  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  wewas  I  scraped  bark 
off) 

When  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  (x)  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  (w).  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
(n)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  s  would  be 
expected  before  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Idupa. 
In  I  olowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Hupa  but  fails  to  find  them 
§4 
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There  are  in  Hupa  several  morphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  The  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  sounds  which  follow  it.  For  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  (tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tceilwul  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuweswaL  he  remained  lying  down 
tcissilwaL  he  is  lying  down 
tcilloi s  he  tied  it 
tcivimitc  he  is  breaking-  it  off 
tcinnesten  he  lay  down 
tcittesyai  he  went 
tcxikqal  he  walked 

GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§  5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§  6.  Composition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Each  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a  different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completely  alters  the  meaning  may  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  suffixes.  These  prefixes 
and  suffixes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  office 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a  definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  lie 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  These 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a  more  complete  form,  and  to  have 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  the}^  came  in 
contact  through  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Idupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readil}7  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con¬ 
nection.  Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monosyl¬ 
labic  elements  of  spoken  English.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  modifications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  quite  infrequent,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Root 

There  are  definite  and  regular  changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being'  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant. — One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n  to  n.  This 
is  a  change  of  series,,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the  same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n  in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  n  elsewhere. 
A  modification  of  the  character  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  place  of  its 
formation,  is  found  in  the  case  of  /  and  l.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative,  future 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  l,  l ,  and  L.  The  first  (l)  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action;  the 
second  ( l )  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (Z)  with  forms  expressing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  oi  tutuio.  A  tew  verbs  have  roots  ending-  in  s  or  the  corre- 
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sponding  affricat’ve,  is.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action.  at  is  evident  that  c  and  tc  formerly  had  a  similar  rela¬ 
tion,  but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a  number 
of  roots  which  lose  a  final  t.  The  past  definite,  customary,  and  nega¬ 
tive  future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Character  and  Length  of  the  Vowel. — Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso¬ 
nants,  and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a  change  of  a  to 
u ,  and  of  e  to  i.  The  stronger  vowels,  a  and  g,  occur  with  n;  and  u 
and  /,  the  weaker  ones,  with  n.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  /,  x, 
and  Z,  has  e  before  Z,  and  i  before  1  and  x.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  These  are  u  to  d,  au  to 
a,  and  at  to  a.1  In  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first-named  is  consid¬ 
erably  longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known,  came  about  by  a  change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,  whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§  8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  ivord  which  limits  it. 


IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  CATEGORIES 

(§§  9-19) 

§  9.  Enumeration  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 
in  Hupa: 


(1)  Denominating  concepts. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts. 

(3)  Syntactic  relations. 

(4)  Classification. 

(5)  Number. 


(6)  Distribution. 

(7)  Time. 

(8)  Mode. 

(9)  Place  and  direction. 
(10)  Person. 


^  pairs  fl,  e,  and  au,  a,  are  represented  in  Kato  and  other  Eel  river  dialects  by  c,,  and  ag «'. 
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§  10.  Denominating  Concepts 

Most  nouns  are  clearly  separated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip¬ 
tive  power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationship,  which  are  alwa}Ts  found  with  a  prefixed  possessive  pro¬ 
noun,  the  purely  nominal  part  being  a  single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug¬ 
mentative  and  diminutive  suffixes  -hyd  and  -itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xonteLtciu  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  an  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A  number  of  nouns  have  a  verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  by  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a  noun  may  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a  number  of  polysjdlabic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Hupa, 
and  do  not  yield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  by  means  of 
a  characterization  of  it,  are  really  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a  few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  temporal,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  rather  than  the  present. 

§  11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
polysyllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a  complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  part  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a  certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion: 
as  -to,  which  means  to  insert  or  exsert  an  object  into  a  tubular 
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opening.  There  are  a  number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char¬ 
acter.  The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  bjT  means  of  which  the  act  is  done. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  differ 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§  12.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  i  ad  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
When  only  one  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  it  may  be  determined,  in  most 
cases,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  by  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a  noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a  noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess¬ 
ive  pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weakei 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanying 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§  13.  Classification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a  special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  verb,  the  stem 

expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  refers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  Hat  plural  in  number, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§  14.  Number 

Only  a  few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot¬ 
ing  age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
are  capable  of  expressing  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -ya-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a  plural  sub¬ 
ject  and  also  for  a  plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  ya-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  his  father  is  expressed  by  hai  xdtaE.  Some¬ 
times  for  their  father  hai  yaxota £  is  found,  hai  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a  dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a  plural  subject,  without  -ya-,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Hupa  employs  the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 
where  the  plural  would  be  required  in  English.  When  a  number  of 
individuals  do  anything  as  a  unit,  as  in  a  dance,  the  singular  is  used. 

§  15.  Distribution 

The  distributives  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu¬ 
rals.  For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  employed: 
for  example, 

tceninyai  he  went  out 
tcenindeL  two  went  out 
tceyanindeL  they  went  out 
tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  element  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.  For 
example, 

yawihEan  he  picked  up  a  stone 

yawillai  he  picked  up  stones 

yate£an  he  picked  up  a  stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a  syllable, 
probably  e,  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.  The 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  the  root, 
constitutes  a  customary  tense  or  mode. 


By  the  use  of  na-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a  second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 


§  16.  Time  _  ^ IjUA 

Time  is  expressed  b}T  means  of  suffixes,  a  chahge  of  root,  inde¬ 


pendent  adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -neen  may  be 
suffixed  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  house  in  ruins  is  called  xontaneen 
house  used  to  be.  Habitual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  auwtinneen  I  used  to  do  it.  A  single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  differentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a  change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a  change  of  the  accent:  for  example, 


tcinni' nya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinninyai'  he  arrived  some  time  ago 


The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teh.  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen¬ 
erally  employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  haiyate  here  will  be  the  place. 

§  17.  Mode 


Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tsu  or  -tse' 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
When  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
conjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a  fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -xolan  added  to  the  verb: 

Leyanillai  they  built  a  fire 

Leyanillaxolan  they  must  have  built  a  fire  [here  aie  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir¬ 
cumstance  are  rendered  by  the  suffix  -deE.  When  the  future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a  special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xom,  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§  18.  Place  and  Direction 

Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expressed  in 
Hupa  with  much  exactness.  A  number  of  prefixes,  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  verb,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.  The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.  By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
(Led  and  haided ,  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dikkyun ,  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  hai  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyd , 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yeu. 

§  19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronouns. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre¬ 
quent  absence  of  an}1-  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon¬ 
stratives  were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  20-88) 

Nouns  (§§  20-27) 

§  20.  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.  These  words  are 
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mostly  common  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
single  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easil}r  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(4)  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a  descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 

§21.  Formative  Elements 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde¬ 
pendent  pronouns.  They  may  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a  habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a  possessive  seldom  occurs. 

The  suffixes  emplojmd  in  noun-building  are  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  used  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  b}r  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  which  the  animal 
frequents.  The  principal  suffixes  are  the  following: 

1.  -xoi  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a  place. 

Lomittaxoi  glades  among  people  (the  hew  Rivei  people) 

2.  -tau  frequents.  Used  of  plants  or  animals. 

xaslintau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  -Ttyo  large,  an  augmentative. 

hoskuo  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  uomeridanum,  the  soap-root) 

§21 
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4.  -itc,  -tc  small,  the  diminutive  suffix. 

medilitc  canoe  small  (from  medil  canoe)  102.9 
djeldtc  small  storage- basket  158.13 

5.  -yauw  small,  young.  Used  of  trees. 

nihiukyauw  young  black  oaks  (from  nihtuk  black  oak) 

6.  -newan  resembling.  This  has  furnished  many  new  names. 

qdnewan  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblance  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  fire  like  329.10 

7.  -din  place. 

tsedin  brush-place  (a  grave) 

8.  - ta '  PLACES. 

milled  Mnta  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  -hat  on. 

mishit  a  landslide  on  (the  name  of  a  village) 
denokut  the  sky  (this  us  on)  286.12 

§  22.  Compounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A  few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a  subordinating 
possessive  prefix.  In  a  few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  Lumxan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a  possessive  prefix,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  Tdxxahkin  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a  compound  has  a  pos¬ 
sessive  prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  subordinate  to  it: 
for  example,  dindatf  mitetewo  flint  its  grandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A  few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a  noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  is  yauhkai  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  substantives, 
they  really  qualify  a  subject  understood:  as  in  m issatniL tcvnn  its 
mouth  stinks,  the  bird  having  a  stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  words 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  arc:  rnuxxaixxolen  its  children  having 
(doe),  mitedjeedin  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 

§  22 
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§  23.  Verbs  as  Nouns 

Many  verbs  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
voice  are  used  as  nouns.  Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are: 

nanya  it  conies  down  (rain) 
nillin  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nundil  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

willoi E  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 
naxdwilloi£  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

Lenawilla  they  have  been  laid  together  (a  fire) 

talkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing-board) 

Sometimes  a  substantive  is  formed  by  a  verb  with  a  noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion:  for  example: 

nax-kekds-naduwvl  two  its  necks  waving  about  (nax  two:  ke 
its;  kos  neck;  waL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
sa£xauw  in  the  mouth  a  liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.  Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

miLtcoLWul  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
kiLnadil  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

Suffixes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

nanatuLdin  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 


§  21.  Plural  of  Nouns 

Only  a  few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


Singular 

kertsan 

tsummesLdn 

xuxai 

hwittsoi 

nikkil 

xdLtistce 


Plural 

Ltsun 

<lmmesLon 


\ittsoixai 

kkilxai 

itistcexai 


virgin,  maiden 
a  fully  grown  woman 
a  child 

my  grandchild 
your  younger  brother 
his  sister 


§ 


p  x 


Possession 


Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.  These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  number  of  the 
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limiting'  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  taking  the  prefixes, 
add  a  syllable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
syllable  has  e  for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word. 

millitde  its  smoke  (from  Lit  smoke) 
ridlinke  our  pets  (from  Lin  a  pet,  a  dog) 
xohwinne  her  song  (from  hmin,  a  song) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  z,  the  surd 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  l. 

§  26.  Locative  Suffixes 

There  are  several  suffixes  employed  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ;  but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a  pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  suffixes  show¬ 
ing  place-relations  are  the  following  : 

1.  -me£iN. 

Lohmumne E  glade  only  in  (a  prominent  hill) 
tseyemes  in  (under)  a  rock 

2.  -din  at. 

mikkindin  its  base  at  (the  name  of  the  place  by  the  back  of 
the  house) 

3.  -tein  toward. 

Ldhwunkuttcin  glade  only  on  toward 

4.  -kai  along. 

xottselkai  his  forearm  along 

5.  -i hut  on. 

Ldhwunkut  glade  only  on 

§  27.  Tense 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun’s  existence  may  be  indi¬ 
cated.  This  process  practically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neen  is  employed :  for  example,  xoutneen  his  wife  used  to  be  (she 
is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  only  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLowete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  yet  come  into  existence). 

§§  26,  27 
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Verbs  (§§  28-75) 

§  28.  Structure 

The  verb  in  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  For 
example,  xanaisdlya.de «  if  she  comes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa -,  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a  hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  -na-,  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a  second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a  second  time);  the  syllable  -is-, 
b}^  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro¬ 
gressive  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fact  that  s  following  i 
forms  a  syllable  bv  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per¬ 
formed  by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  s  would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  na-.  The  lack  of  a  sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu¬ 
lar  is  intended.  The  syllable  - di -,  of  which  d  seems  to  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -na-,  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.  The  next  syllable,  -ya-, 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.  It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a  single  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a  walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.  Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL.  Had  the  pace  been  moie 
rapid/ -xa  would  have  been  employed.  Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.  The  final  suffix  -de*  indicates  a  future  contingency. 

Formative  Flements  (§§  29-50) 

§  29.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  By  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  By  changes  in 
a  single  syllable,  that  which  usually  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continuous.  Ify  the  suffixes  which 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu¬ 
ance,  or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (§§  30-37) 

§  30.  Classification  of  Prefixes  according  to  their  Position  and  Significance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a  fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.  They  may  be  classified  as — 

(1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 

(2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

(3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

(4)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

(5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

(6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

(7)  Third  modal  prefixes,  seventh  position. 

§  31.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showing  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  ya-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

,  up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

yawin£a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1  b; 
§  54;  Ea  to  be  in  a  position) 

yawin£an  he  picked  up  a  stone  342.1  (definite,  class  i,  conjuga¬ 
tion  1  h,  §  54;  £an  to  transport  several  round  things) 
yawihkas  he  threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1  b; 

§  64;  has  to  throw) 
yawinen  he  carried  it  (wen  to  carry) 

2.  ya-  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

yanakisdimmillei  she  smashed  it  152.16  (ixa-  again,  §  32;  §  34; 

s-,  §  35;  -d,  3d  modal,  after  na-  §  32,  p.  116;  mil-  to  throw 
several  things;  -ei  suffix,  §  40) 

yanaishdl  he  split  142.3  (na-  again,  §  32;  s-,  §  35;  HI-  to  split) 

§§  30,  31 
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3.  ye-  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 

however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
eanoes  and  baskets. 

yenawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

yenawi Linen  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  river  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
yeintuLne e  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  (tail  to  step) 
yetcethkas  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4.  wa-  (1)  seems  to  mean  through  with  verbs  of  cutting  and 

burning'. 

o 

wakinnillitxdlan  the}-  were  burned  through  119.3  (lit  to  burn) 
wakinninkats  he  cut  through 

5.  wa-  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 

to  a  man  or  an  animal. 

xowciiLda  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  ( xd  him) 
waimmil  he  always  distributes  them  195.8. 

6.  Le-  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob¬ 

jects.  It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a  tire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a  circle,  or  a  circuit  in  travelling. 

Lenaisloi e  he  tied  together  210.5 
Lenanillai  he  built  a  tire 

Lenanihten  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  me-  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

menaisdlyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menemen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
meittan  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
mewiLwaL  he  beat  on 

8.  me-  (2)  is  similar  to  ye -,  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 
metsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  body  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  naE-  (1) 1  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

naihits  it  is  running  about  294.4  (its  to  run) 

ncfwimme e  he  swam 

na£iiimLU  I  paint  (my  body)  247.12 

i  The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.  It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  absent  in  others. 

§  31 
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10.  na-  (2)  or  nana  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward  the 

earth.  The  second  na  may  be  the  iterative  particle,  since 
whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

nainxut  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nanawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  na-  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a  line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a  stream. 

nananindeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwilxut  it  was  hung  for  a  door  171.1 

12.  no-  is  emplo}red  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some¬ 

thing  in  a  position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a  task. 
noyanindeL  the}"  sat  down  2S0.5 

7idnauwnes  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  ( auw  to  handle  round  ob¬ 
jects 

noininyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  oca-  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.  It  is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a  hillside  when  the  speaker’s  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xaislai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 
xawitqdt  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee-  in  the  sense  of  away  from,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeeiLyol  he  blows  away  296.15 
xeenailkis  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  xotda-,  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,  expresses  motion 

down  a  hill  or  stream. 

xotdaiLkas  he  threw  down  (from  a  tree)  138.8 
xotdanxen  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  xotde-  is  used  of  one  person’s  meeting  another  where  the  move¬ 

ment  of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  When  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  Le-  is  employed. 

xdtdeisyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xdtdeyaisdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  sa£-  is  employed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinking, 

or  biting. 

sasioinxan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278. 10 
sa  ^willed  he  put  in  his  mouth  119.6. 

§  31 
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18.  da-  refers  to  a  bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something'  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  comes  to  rest. 
danintsa  be  seated  (on  a  chair)  107.12 
daunxus  fly  upon  a  tree  111.2 

19.  de-d-  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  tire.  The 

second  syllable,  which  is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  may  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denadeiuw.mil  I  put  in  the  fire  217.9 
deduwimmeL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  dje-  expresses  the  separation  of  a  mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewintseL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

21.  da-  signifies  off,  away  from. 

duwinxuts  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 

22.  ta-  (1)  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  away  from  a  body  of 

water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanalstan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.1 
tawesEa  a  mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 
taidinnun  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  ta-  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a  place 

PERMANENTLY. 

tasyahwun  one  ought  to  go  away  215.8  ( ya  to  go) 

21.  te-  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a  canoe  sank  153.17 
betcuwmtan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.11 

25.  tsiii-  means  away  from  in  expressions  of  lleeing. 
tsintetesdildeL  we  ran  away  198.10 

26.  tee-  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  employed  of  motion  out  of 

a  house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  less  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  (see  no.  3). 

tcenamih  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
tcenin£an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceilLat  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
tcewillindin  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  Re-  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a  ver¬ 

tical  surface. 

Jceisyai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
kenaninsa  it  was  leaning  up  99.5 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

28.  wan-  ( wa  +  n  ?)  is  used  of  looking  for  a  thing  the  position  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.  It  also  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  something  by  persistent  effort. 

wunnaisya  he  started  to  make  319.3 
wunnadtLte  they  will  hunt  311.11 

29.  na-  is  emplo}red  when  there  is  a  track  to  be  followed.  It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  na-  again,  since  the  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 
nayaxotehxeE  they  tracked  him  170.3 

30.  xa-  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 
xanetete  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

31.  a-  is  used  to  introduce  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  doing,  and 

appearing.  It  seems  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted  when  a  direct  object  precedes  a  verb  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  may  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 
aleneE  you  must  do  it  100.18 

§  32.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  ilci -,  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one’s  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  employed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customary  acts  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d  or  t  preceding 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  either. 

menanihtewit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nanaitwuw  he  used  to  carry  it  back  237.8 
nanodiya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatcillau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  xa -,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a  different  person. 

xaatcillau  he  did  the  same  thine-  211.1 
xadlyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
xaulle  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
§  32 
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§  33.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Ilupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speaking1  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  form  is  used 
when  speaking  of  Hupa  children  and  sometimes  of  ver}r  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  tc -,  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  second  form  has  y-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com¬ 
pleted  according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  many  of  the  pre¬ 
fixes,  these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a  hiatus1  marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  are  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a  dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  plurality.  In  that  case  the  same  signs — or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  differing  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariably  indicated  by  the  syllable  - ya -,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetciula  he  is  carrying  a  large  object 

yeyizda  he  (not  an  adult  Ilupa)  is  carrying  a  large  object 

§  34.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found. 

1.  A’-,  ky-,  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a  meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi¬ 
nite  object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.2  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a  gift  rather 
than  leaving  fora  time.  In  many  cases  a  sense  of  indefinite¬ 
ness  is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation. 

nakinyun  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  153.9 
yakinmuw  carry  it  105.18 
yekyuwestce  the  wind  blew  in  2  <0.4 

1  The  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  tc-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  due  to  the  coalescing 

of  y  with  the  preceding  vowel.  ,  .  . 

sin  other  dialects  a  sound  (tc)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  when 

the  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  is  unknown. 
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2.  te -,  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natelds  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
teztcwen  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetcwai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d-  occurs,  for  instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix  de-  (§  31.19),  sig¬ 

nifying  INTO  FIRE. 

dexodihwal  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  6-  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

dotcowilan  she  will  leave  (do  not;  tc-  deictic;  d-  first  modal;  -w- 
second  modal;  lan  stem) 

5.  -e-  customary.  This  prefix  is  not  used  t  hroughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  office  in  itself  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  tense,  as  the  suffixes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  <g,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
man}7  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  consonant  suggested  by  the 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  i. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customary  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  more  than  once. 

tceexaum  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a  net  {tc-  deictic;  -e  cus¬ 
tomary;  xauw  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  {tc-  deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -e  cus¬ 
tomary;  -xait  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

tc{u)hwow{i)Lxul{i)Lte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  {tc-  deictic;  hw-  me; 
o-  first  modal;  -w-  second  modal;  -l-  third  modal;  xul  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -l  continuously;  -te  future;  the  letters  in  paren¬ 
theses  represent  glides) 

tanaixosdowei  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  {ta-  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  -xd  him;  -s-  sec¬ 
ond  modal;  do  to  cut;  -ei  emphatic) 

Y.  n-.  The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  §  76). 

§  35.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fifth.  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as. beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refer  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.  While  it 
§  35 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
usually  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contains  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  winyaL  come  on  and  winxa  water  lies 
there.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a  natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w  in  the  definite  tenses:  ya-,  ye-,  xa-,  sae-,  da-,  de-d-,  du-. 

In  a  precisely  parallel  manner,  n  occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syllable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 
With  winyaL  (above)  compare  ninyai  it  arrived.  Most  of  the  pre¬ 
fixes  which  require  n  to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  wa-,  Le-,  me-, 
na-  (3),  no-,  -tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of  verbs  have  s  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  s,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  s  with  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawinan  he  took  a  stone  out  of  a  hole  (but  xa'isyai  he  came  up  a 
hill)1 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

Hn  one  of  the  Eel  river  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a  deer  is  narrated  as  follows:  yigingm  he 
started  carrying;  yitesgin  he  carried  along;  yiningin  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  Hupa  w),s,  and  n  used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expect 
in  Hupa. 
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§  36.  Pronominal  Prefixes,  Sixth  Position 

Next  in  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap¬ 
pear,  because  of  phonetic  influences. 

First  Person 

For  tenses  other  than  the  definite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin¬ 
gular  is  w  or  - urn ,  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl¬ 
lable.  This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  hwe ,  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  form  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  syllable  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  Person 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -n  or  -in.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a  sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter,  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l  and  l  following  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  singular,  nin.  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  o'  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  d  is 
strongly  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o'  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  d  of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plural,  nohin. 

§  37.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediately  preceding  the 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  intransitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  modal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a  root  is  found  with 
different  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com¬ 
pare  tcittetaL  he  stepped  along  with  tcittehtaL  he  kicked  some¬ 
thing  along.  The  absence  of  a  modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 
§§  36,37 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  l  is  connected  with  a  transitive 
force.  Compare  also  kewintan  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a  bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  kewiLtan  iie  tut  pitch  on  something.  The  n  which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of 
a  prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 
a  class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l  is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
not,  a  transitive  force  can  be  conceived  for  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n  shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  l  belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d  (the  third  class),  and  certain  others  by  l  (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a  sign,  or  with  the  sign  n  of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t  or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l  the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  l  to  l  the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I  has  all  intransitive  and  a  certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  l  as  its 
characteristic. 

Class  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  verbs  not  pas¬ 
sive,  but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

SUFFIXES  (§§  38-44) 

§  38.  Classification  of  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  differ  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixes  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a  temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 

§  38 
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§  39.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  -x.  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  was  persistent  through  a  lim¬ 
ited  and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

wilweL  tsisdaux  until  night  he  stayed 
naihits^x  he  ran  around  (until  morning) 

2.  -winte.  The  suffixing  of  -winte  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi¬ 

nite  gives  a  meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a  prefix  e-.  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 

tcizwaLwinte  they  always  dance 

3.  -neen.  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.  It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence.  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

auwtinneen  I  used  to  do  that 
wessilydneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  -te.  This  is  the  suffix  most  commonly  employed.  It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event.  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

meluwte  I  am  going  to  watch  it 
deduwillate  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  syllable  containing  the 
vowel  e  standing  between  the  root  and  -te.  The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 
tcisdiyannete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  -teJL.  This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a  nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te. 

duwilleteL  a  party  is  coming  to  kill 
rriinesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 
§  39 
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§  40.  Temporal  and  Modal  Suffixes 
Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a  modal  force, 
b.  -ei.  In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 
with  an  ending  -ei,  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A  comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a  mild  emphasis,  that 
the  act,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 
yaioihtennei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  -il,  -iL.  The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -il  for  the  present,  and  -l  or  -il  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables ;  the  longer  forms  add  a 
syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

yaxdwiLxaiL  going  along  they  track  him 
tcohmeiLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwiLtel  he  was  bringing 
kyuwinyunil  you  ate  along 

§  41.  Modal  Suffixes 

8.  -min.  This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 
yalLkimmiH  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  -ne£.  The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera¬ 

tive  seems  to  have  -ne£  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

dLtsoine E  dry  them 
y&intuLne*  you  must  step  in 

10.  -hwun.  To  express  a  moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  -hymn 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present. 

ddneyahwun  I  can  not  stay 
tasyg.hw.un  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  -sillen.  This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 
yawunxutssillen  he  nearly  flew 
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12.  -newan.  The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  but 

with  difficulty. 

dotcuxonneLintenewan  one  can  hardly  look  at 

13.  -cles.  For  the  expression  of  a  future  condition,  -des  is  employed. 

adende e  if  he  sings 
axdlades  if  it  happens  308.1 

14.  -detc.  This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a  less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 
tcisseLwindetc  if  he  kills 

15.  -mininne.  For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi¬ 

tions  contrary  to  fact,  -mininne  is  employed. 
dodaxoatinmininne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

§  42.  Suffixes  Indicating  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  -e.  The  vowel  -e,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi-vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 
mewintanne  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  -tsu,  -tse.  When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tsu  to  the 
past  definite. 

neiuwgittse  I  feel  afraid 
adentsu  he  heard  it  say 

18.  -xolan.  A  fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed  by  the 

suffix  -xolan.  Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 

Lenanillaxolan  he  had  built  a  fire  (he  saw) 

lh.  -xoldn.  This  suffix  is  said  to  difler  from  the  preceding  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

xalaxolun  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

§  43.  Conjunctional  Suffixes 

A  few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.  Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 
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20.  -hit.  The  suffixing  of  - hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 

part  of  a  subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexonunh.it  when  they  ran  in 
tceinsithit  when  he  woke  up 

21.  -miL.  This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 
yitsin  eeEam  II  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  -tsit.  This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 
some  other  contemplated  act. 
kinyuntsit  eat  first 

§  44.  Adverbial  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  -he.  This  suffix  emphasizes  a  negative  command  or  a  condi¬ 

tional  statement.  It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  least,  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

ddaduwinnehe  don't  say  that 
tcuwiyunilhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

24.  -ha,  -ith.  These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  manner  of. 

atenka  the  way  they  do 
nesedaiuk  the  way  I  sat 

VERBAL  ROOTS  (§§  45-50) 

§  45.  Variation  of  Verbal  Roots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a  change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  also  a  change  within  the  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a  substitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a  root  altogether  different  from  that  in 

the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  fiom 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ¬ 
ent  also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper¬ 
ative;  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a  form  longei  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres¬ 
ent  and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  form  of  their  roots. 

Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 
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is  characterized  by  stronger  vowels :  for  example,  a  is  found  in  the 
past  instead  of  u,  and  e  instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  au 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t  in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A  number  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  i ,  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -w.,  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -c  ( sh )  or 
-s  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a  former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  -n,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with¬ 
out  the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainty  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  varia¬ 
tions  and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

§  46.  Roots  with.  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi¬ 
nite,  in  -in;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
unexcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -uw;  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

-wen,  -win,  -wuw,  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
-wen,  -win,  -wuw,  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
-ten,  -tin,  -tuw,  -te  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -<?  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

-len,  -lift,  -lu,  -le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

-lau,  -la,  -lu,  -le  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a  plan 

§  47.  Roots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  thb  tljird  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.  Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-ean,  -£un,  -Eauw  to  transport  round  objects 

-mi,  -un,  -auw  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 
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- yan ,  -yun,  -yauw  to  eat 

-xan,  -xdn,  -xauw  to  move  in  a  basket  or  other  vessel  any 
liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a  net 
-tan,  -tun,  turn,  to  handle  or  move  a  long  object 
-tan,  -tun,  -turn  to  split 
-wen,  -win,  -we  to  kill 

-ten,  tin ,  tuw  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a  person  or 
animal 

- tcwen ,  -tew in,  -tewe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
- yai ,  -ya,  -yauw  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 
in  -ya) 

- lai ,  -la,  -luw  to  move  or  transfer  a  number  of  objects 
-lai,  -la,  -luw  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a  canoe 
-hwai,  -hwa,  -hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  - hwa ) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  - 1 ,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -l,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  :* — 

-waL,  -wul,  -wul  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 
- wel ,  -vail,  -win  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 
- meL ,  -mil,  -miL  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 
-deL,  -dil,  -din  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only) 

- deL ,  -dil,  -diL  to  strike 

-taL,  -till,  -tuL  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 
- tseL ,  -tsil,  -tsiL  to  pound,  as  with  a  hammer  or  maul 

§48.  Roots  with.  Two  Forms 

These  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 
fcial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 
the  other. 

First  Type,  -an,  -iin 
-yan,  -yun  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yan,  -yun  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

-wan,  -wun  to  sleep 

-lan,  -lun  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

-lan,  -lun  to  be  born 

-nan,  -nun  to  drink 

-xan,  -xun  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 
-tan,  -tun  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

-tan,  -tun  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 
-tsan,  -tsuh  to  find,  to  see 

-tewan,  -tewun  relating  to  the  eating  of  a  meal  in  company 
-lean,  -huh  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 

i  That  the  form  with  l  is  due  to  a  final  aspiration  and  that  with  L  to  glottal  action  seems  reason¬ 
able  The  cause  of  this,  if  not  due  to  vanished  suffixes,  must  be  looked  for  in  accent. 
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Second  Type,  -en,  -in 

-en,  -in  to  look 

-en,  -in  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one’s  self 

-yen,  -yin  to  stand  on  one’s  feet 

-len,  -lin  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 

-men,  -min  to  fill  up,  to  make  full 
-hwen,  -hwin  to  melt 

-sen,  -sin  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 

-den,  -din  to  travel  in  company 

-den,  -din  to  be  light,  to  blaze 

-ten,  -tin  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 

-tcwen,  -tcwin  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 

- tcwen ,  -tcwin  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Third  Type,  -ai,  -a 

-eai  (impoten.  and  past),  -Ea  to  be  in  position 

-yai  (impoten.),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

-wai  (impoten.),  -wa  to  go,  to  go  about  (3d  person  only) 

-dai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stay,  to  remain,  to 
fish 

-tcwai  (impoten.  and  past  def..),  -tcwa  to  handle  or  move  many 
small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
kai  (impoten.  and  oust.),  -~ka  to  get  up  from  a  reclining  or 
sitting  position 

Fourth  Type,  -an,  -a1 

-au,  -a  to  sing 

-yau,  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a  line  of  action,  to  be  in  a  plight 
-dau,  -da  to  melt  away,  to  disappear 
-tau,  -ta  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fly  around 

Fifth  Type,  -u,  -e1 

-lii,  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a  war-party 
-lu,  -le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-lu,  -Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a  semi-liquid,  dough- 
like  substance 

-nu,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way 

-xu,  -xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 

- djeu ,  -dje  to  fly  in  a  flock 

-tu,  -te  to  sing  in  a  ceremony 

-tsu,  -tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 

-town,  -tcwe  to  cry,  to  weep 
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Sixth  Type,  -at,  -a 

- wat ,  -wa  to  shake  itself  (said  of  a  dog) 

- lat ,  -la  to  float 

- Lat ,  -La  to  run,  to  jump 

-xait,  -xai  to  buy 

-teat,  -tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

-halt,  -kai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a  canoe,  to  shoot, 
to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 

- kydt ,  -kyd  to  flee,  to  run  awajr 
- tsat ,  -tsa  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -l,  -l 

- il ,  -%l  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

- ydl ,  -ydL  to  blow  with  the  breath 
- wal ,  -waL  to  shake  a  stick,  to  dance 
lal ,  -laL  to  dream,  to  sleep 
-nel,  -neL  to  play 
-nol,  -not  to  blaze 

-hwal,  -hwaL  to  fish  for  with  a  hook,  to  catch  with  a  hook 
- hwil ,  -hwiL  to  call  by  name,  to  name 
- xal ,  -xaL  to  dawn 

-dll,  -diL  to  ring,  to  give  a  metallic  response  to  a  blow 
-tsel,  -tseL  to  be  or  to  become  warm 
-Ml,  -Ml  to  split  with  the  hands 
-ydl,  -qdL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

J Eighth  Type,  -ts,  -s 

-mats,  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

-amts,  -xus  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fly,  to  fall,  to  throw 
-tats,  -ids  to  cut  a  gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth  type,  -tc,  -w 

-ate,  -auw  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-qotc,  -qow  to  throw,  like  a  spear 
-qdtc,  qdw  to  run  like  a  wolf 

§  49.  Roots  with.  One  Form 

A  few  of  these  vary  in  length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  u  and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

-iuw  to  drop 
-its  to  shoot  an  arrow 
-its  to  wander  about 
-ut  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 
-ya  to  stand  on  one’s  feet  (plural  only) 
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-ye  to  dance 
-yeuw  to  rest 
-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 
-yits  to  entangle 
-yd  to  like 

-yow  to  flow,  to  scatter 

-yot  to  chase,  to  bark  after 

-wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a  noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  off 
-wis  to  twist,  to  rotate 
-witc  to  rock  sidewise 
-le  to  feel  with  the  hands 

-lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  child  in  the  hands 
-lei  to  bother 
-lit  to  burn 
-litc  to  urinate 

-liJc  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

-lois  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

-Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

-luw  to  watch,  to  stand  guard  over 

-zit  to  cause  to  burn 

-meE  to  swim 

-men  to  cause  to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-m.it  to  turn  over,  to  place  one’s  self  belly  up  or  down 
-mut  to  break  out  (as  a  spring  of  water),  to  break  open 
-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 
-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  ''from  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 
-hwe8  to  dig 

-xa  to  have  position  (said  of  water  or  a  liquid) 

-xut  to  hang 

-xut  to  tear  down 

-xuts  to  bite,  to  chew 

-sit  to  wake 

-daE  to  be  poor  in  flesh 

-da8  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a  person  or  animal) 

-dad  to  bloom 

-dik  to  peck 

-dits  to  twist  into  a  rope 

-do  to  cut,  to  slash 

-do  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

-djin  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

-tes  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

- te 8  to  carry  around 
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-te  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 
-tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 

-tits  to  use  a  cane 

-tdE  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 

-tot  to  drink 

-tu  to  beg 

-tuw  to  split 

-tuk  to  count 

-teE  to  have  some  particular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 
-tik  to  tie  with  a  string 

-to  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects  by  means  of 
which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
-tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
-tsas  to  swing  a  stick  about,  to  whip 
-tseE  to  open  or  shut  a  sliding  door 
-tseE  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 

-tsis  to  be  hanging 
-tsis  to  find,  to  know 

-tsit  to  know  a  person  or  some  fact  or  legend 

-tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 

-tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 

-tsit  to  pull  out  a  knot 

-tsit  to  wait 

-tceE  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 

-tcit  to  die 

- tout  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a  tree 
-tcvrit  to  push,  to  pull  off  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one’s  self 
-tcwog  to  sweep 
-tcwuw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
Jcas  to  throw 
-ket  to  creak 

-kis  to  put  one’s  hand  on,  to  stab,  to  spear 
-kit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
-kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 

-kit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 

-Mtc  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  shinny 

-kyaE  to  wear  a  dress 

-kya  to  perceive  by  an}^  of  the  senses 

-kyas  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

-kyds  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
-gal  to  walk  (3d  person  only) 

-got  to  push  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  yielding  mass,  to  stick, 
to  poke 

-got  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 
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§  50.  Meaning'  of  Roots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A  few  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  root,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that  part  of  the  verb  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  a  cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcittentits  he  walked  with  a  cane. 

(2)  A  rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

- ean ,  -£un,  -£auw  round  objects 

-ut  flat  and  flexible 

-wen,  -win,-wuw  fire 

-lai,  -la,  -luw  several  of  any  kind 

-lei  several  children  or  animals 

-lu,  -he  dough 

-xan,  - xun ,  -xauw  liquid 

-da  a  person  or  animal 

-tan,  -tun,  -tuw  a  long  object 

-ten,  -tin,  -tuw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 
-tan,  tun  wax  or  waxlike 
-tcwai  the  soil 

-kyds,  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  vei’bal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  round, 

FLAT  AND  FLEXIBLE,  LONG  AND  SLIM,  ANIMATE,  PLURAL.  Ill  the 

intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 
transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It  has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past  history  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
roots. 


§  3 1.  Analysis  of  Verbal  For  ins 

A  few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§§  50,  51 


Analysis  of  Verbal  Forms. 
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§  Jj2.  Tenses  and  Modes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
forms  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  customary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  are  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a  single  act  as  just  com¬ 
pleted.  The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  person  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present. 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a  sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  doxolin ,  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean¬ 
ing  it  is  not.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode-tense  is  not 
different  from  the  present  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a  longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root. 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  probably  -e-)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  habitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts,— the  present  as  just  com¬ 
pleted;  and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built. 

§  52 
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Conjugations  (§§  53-75) 

§  53.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  1A 

tcexaum  he  is  catching 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  iwjixa  u  w 

itdexauw 

2.  inxauw 

oxauw 

3.  tcexauw 

yaxauw 

3a.  yixxauw 

yaixauw 

Imperatix'e 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  tcoxauw 

yatcoxauw 

3a.  yoxauw. 

yaiydxauw 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  eiuwxauw 

eitdexauw 

2.  elnxauw. 

eoxauw 

3.  tceexauw 

yaexauw 

3a.  yeexauw 

yaiexauw 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  wexun 

witdexun 

2.  winxun 

ivo'xun 

3.  tcuwinxun 

yawinxun 

3 a.  yuwinxun 

yaiwinxlln 

§  54.  CLASS 

I,  CONJUGATION  IB 

yavtas  he  is  rolling  over 

JP resent  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yauwrnas 

yadimmas 

2.  yummas 

yamas 

3.  yamas 

yayamas 

3a.  yamas 

yayamm 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaiuaimas 

yaitdimmas 

2.  yaimmas 

yad'mas 

3.  yaimmas 

yayaimmas 

3a.  yaimmas 

yaydimmas 

Definite 

'  Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaimas 

yawitdimmas 

2.  yawimmas 

yawd'mas 

3.  yawimmas 

yayawimmas 

3a.  yawimmas 

yaydwimmas. 
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§  55.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  1C 

In  this  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a  contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

najAt  HE  IS  CHARRING 


Definite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naihit 

nawitdiLLit 

2. 

nan  Lit 

nawo Lit 

3. 

nawinLit 

nayaioinLit 

3a. 

naiwimit 

nayaiwimAt 

§  56.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  ID 

kitt'US  HE  CUTS  OPEN 

'Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

kyuwtus 

kitdittus 

2. 

TcinPus 

kylktus 

3. 

kittus 

yakittus 

3a. 

yikittus 

yaikittus 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

kydtus 

yakyotus 

3a. 

yikyof/us 

yaikydtus 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

ke'iuwtus.  etc. 

keUditus,  etc. 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

ketats 

kyuw  itdittats 

2. 

kyuwintats 

kyuwTj'taU 

3. 

kintats 

yakintats 

3a. 

yikintats 

yaikintats 

§  57.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IE 

tcdxai  IIE  IS  BUYING 

Present  Indefinite. 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

ouwxai 

odexai 

2. 

dnxai 

d'xai 

3. 

tcdxai 

tedyaxai 

3a. 

yoxai 

yoyaxai 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

diumxait 

oitdexait ,  etc. 

§§  55-57 
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Singular 

1.  oixai 

2.  dhxai 

3.  tcohxai 
3a.  ydhxai 


Definite 

Plural 

dwitdexai 

owo'xai 

tcdyanxai 

yoyanxai 


§  58.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2 

The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 
definite  tenses  only. 


noninut 

Singular 

1.  rionaut 

2.  noninut 

3.  noninut 
3a.  no  ini  hut 


HE  PUT  A  BL. 
Definite 


VKET  DOWN 

Plural 

nondaut 

nonxjut 

noyaninut 

noyaininut 


§  59.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2,  WITH  A  CHANGED  ROOT 

tceninya  he  is  coming  out 


Singular 

1.  tce7ieya 

2.  tceninya 

3.  tceninya 
3a.  tcinya 


Definite 

Dual 

tcenedeL 

tcenodeL 

tcenihdeL 

tcindeL 


Plural 

tcenedeL 
tceiio  deL 
tceyanindeL 
tceyundeL 


§  60.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  3A 

tcisloie  HE  IS  TYING 


Definite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

seloi e 

sitdilloi £ 

2. 

silloie 

SO'loie 

3. 

tcisloi B 

yaisloi 8 

3a. 

yisloi e 

yaiisloi 8 

§  61.  CLASS 

I,  CONJUGATION  3B 

tcittetaL  he  is  stepping  along 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

tesetaL 

tesdittaL 

2. 

tesintaL 

tesd'taL 

3. 

tcittetaL 

yatetaL 

3a. 

yittetaL 

yaitetaL 
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na£a  he  has  it 


Present 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naumEa 

nadaEa 

2. 

n£nEa 

nd  E  a 

3. 

naEa 

nayaea 

3a. 

naiEa 

nayaiEa 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

natcEdEa 

nayatcEo£a 

3a. 

nayeoEa 

nayayEoEa 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naluwEa 

naltdaEa 

2. 

nainEa 

naoEa 

3. 

naaEa 

nayaaEa 

3a. 

naiaEa 

nayaiaEa 

§  63.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  1A 


yetciida £l  he  is 

CARRYING  IN 

A  LARGE  OBJECT 

Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeiuwda 

yeUdilda 

2.  yeizda 

yeoida 

3.  yetciida 

yeyaiida 

3a.  yeyihda 

Imperative 

yeyaiihda 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcdLda 

yeyatcdhda 

3a.  yeydLda 

Customary 

yeyaiyoida 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeeiuwda 

yeeitdilda 

2.  yeeiLda 

yeedida 

3.  yetceihda 

yeyaiLda 

3a.  yeyelida 

Definite 

yeyaiiLda 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yewehda 

yewitdilda 

2.  yewicda 

yewdhda 

3.  yetcuwihda 

yeyavoihda 

3a.  yeyuwiLda 

yeyaiwiida 

lit  is  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  stop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  in  all  forms  of 
the  verb. 

II  62,  63 
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§  64.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  1C 

■yaiLWUL  HE  THREW  INTO  THE  AIR 


i  *  resent  1  n  definite 


Singular 

1.  yauunoiLL 

2.  ytLLXV&L 

3.  ya'iLwilL 

3a.  yatLtcxlL 

# 

Plural 

yadiluniL 

yaiwiiL 

yayatLwHL 

yayaiLW'&L 

Singular 

3.  yatcdLwHL 

3a.  yaioLvjiLh 

Imperative 

Plural 

yayatcomoilL 

yayaidLiwUL 

Singular 

1.  yamwicul 

2.  yaiLioHl 

3.  yalLvml 

3a.  yaiiiwUl 

Customary 

Plural 

yaitdilwill 

yaoLwiil 

yayalLwtil 

yayauLwtil 

Singular 

1.  yaiLwaL 

2.  yaiwaL 

3.  yawitwaL 
3a.  yaiwiLwaL 

Definite 

Plural 

yawitdilwaL 

yawdLwaL 

yayawiLuiaL 

yayaiwiiwaL 

§  65.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  2 

melLxe?  he  is  finishing 


Singular 

1.  mumxeE 

2.  miLxeE 

3.  melLxeE 
3a.  mlihx eE 


Present  Indefinite 

Plural 

medilxeE 

rneixe8 

mayajihxeE 

meyaitxd 


Singular 

3.  metcdLxe E 
3a.  meydLxeE 


Imperative 

Plural 

meyatcoLxe E 
rneyaydLxeE 


Singular 

1.  meiumxu 

2.  Vl&LLXU 

3.  meiLxu 
3a.  miiLXU 


Customary 

Plural 

meitdilxu 

medLXU 

meyaiLxu 

vieyaiiLxu 
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Singular 

1.  meneLxe8 

2.  meniLxee 

3.  meniLxe8 
3a.  mtini.Lxe8 


Definite 

Plural 

mindilxe 8 
menoLxe 8 
meyaniLxe8 
meyainiLxe8 


§  66.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  3A 


The  indefinite  tenses  do  not  differ  from  Conjugation  1. 

naxsxDt  he  is  tearing  down 


Singular 

1.  naseLxfti 

2.  nasiLxHt 

3.  naisxut 
3a.  naisxllt 


Definite 

Plural 

nasdilxM 

nasdLxiU 

nayalsxut 

nayaisxHt 


§  67.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  3B 


tcisseLwin  he  is  killing 


Singular 

1.  seseLwin 

2.  sesihwin 

3.  tcisseLwin 
3a.  yisseLwin 


l)efi  ni  te 

Plural 

sesdilwih 

sesdLwin 

yaseLwin 

yaiseLvrin 


§  68.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  4 

naiLtsun  he  is  finding 


Singular 

Present 

Plural 

nauwtsiln 

nadilts'dn 

ntiiJsiLn 

naitsUn 

naiLtsUn 

nayaiLtsUn 

naiLtsUn 

nayai  LtsUn 

Singular 

Imperative 

Plural 

natcoLtsun 

nayatcoLtsun 

naoLtsun 

nayaoLtsun 

Singular 

Customary 

Plural 

naiuwtscin 

naitdiltsan 

ndiLtsan 

naottsan 

naiLtsan 

nayaiLtsan 

naiihisan 

nayaiiLtsan 

§§  66-G8 
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§  69.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  1 

yadeqot  he  is  dodging 

Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  yauwdeqot 

2.  yundeqdt 

3.  yadeqot 

3a.  yadukqdt 

Plural 

yadukqdt 

yaddeqdt 

yayadeqot 

yayadukqdt 

Singular 

3.  yatcodeqot 

3a.  yaddeqdt 

Imperative 

Plural 

yayatcodeqot 

yayaddeqot 

Singular 

1.  yaiuiodeqot 

2.  yamdeqot 

3.  yaitqot 

3a.  yaitqot 

Customary 

Plural 

yaitdeqot 

yaddeqdt 

yayaitqot 

yayaitqdt 

Singular 

1.  yauwdeqot 

2.  yandeqdt 

3.  yawitqdt 

3a.  yatqdt 

Definite 

Plural 

yawitdeqdft 
yawo  deqot 
yayawitqot 
yayatqdt 

§  70.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  2 

nanitEauw  he  is  bringing  it  back 

Present  Indefinite 

Plural 

nanedeEauyi 
nano  deEaum 
nayanitEaum 
nayainitEauw 

Plural 

nay  ano deEauvi 
nayainodeEaum 

Plural 

naneedeEauw 

nanoo '  deEaum 
nayaneitEauw 
nayaineitEauw 


Singular 

1.  nauvideEauw 

2.  nandeEauw 

3.  nanitEaum 
3a.  nainitEauw 

Imperative 

Singular 

3.  7ianodeEauw 
3a.  nainddeEauw 

Customary 

Singular 

1.  naneiuwdeEauw 

2.  7ianeindeEauw 

3.  na7ieitEauyi 
3a.  7iaineitEawji 
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Definite 


Singular 

1.  nauwdeEun 

2.  nandeEhun 

3.  namdeEUn 
3a.  naininde£Hn 


Plural 

nanedeEtin 

nano'de£{ln 

nayalndeEiLn 

nayainindeEiLn 


§  71.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  3 


The  forms  for  the  definite  tenses  are  like  those  given  for  Class  III, 
Conjugation  1. 

naisdeqdt  he  is  tumbling  about 


Singular 

1.  nasdtikqdt 

2.  nasindeqot 

3.  naisdeqdt 
3a.  nasdtikqot 


Definite 

Plural 

nasedeqot 
nasd  deqot 
nayaisdeqdt 
nayasdUkqot 


§  72.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 


nailyeuw  he  rests 


Singular 

Present  Indefinite 

Plural 

1. 

nauwyeuw 

nadilyeum 

2. 

nfdyeuw 

naLyeuw 

3. 

nailyeuw 

nay  ally  euw 

3a. 

nalyeuw 

nayalyeuw 

Singular 

Imperative 

PI ural 

3. 

natcdlyeuw 

nayatcolyeuw 

3a. 

nayolyeuw 

nayayolyeuw 

Singular 

Customary 

Plural 

1, 

naiuwyeuw 

naUdilyeuw 

2. 

nailyeuw 

naoLiyeuw 

3. 

nailyeuw 

nay  aily  euw 

3a. 

nailyeuw 

nayailyeuw 

Singular 

1.  nauwyeuw 

2.  nalyeuw 

3.  nawilyeum 
3a.  nalyeuw. 


Definite 

Plural 

nawitdilyeuw. 

nawoLyeuw 

nayawilyeuw. 

nayalyeuw 
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§  73.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  3 

nadilin  he  is  watching  for  it 


Present  Indefi ni < 

Singular 

1.  naduwih 

2.  nadilin 

3.  nadilin 
3a.  naidilin 

Imperative 

Singular 

3.  nadolin 
3a.  naidblin 

Customary 

Singular 

1.  nadeiuwen 

2.  nadeilen 

3.  nadeilen 
3a.  naideilen 

Definite 

Singular 

1.  naduwesin 

2.  naduwesilin 

3.  naduwesin 
3a.  naiduwesin 


Plural 

naditdilin 

naddhin 

nayadilin 

nayaidilin 

Plural 

nayadolin 

nayaiddlin 

Plural 

nadeltdilen 

nadddLen 

nayadellen 

nayaidellen 

Plural 

naduwesdilin 
naduwesoLin 
nayaduwesin 
nay  a  iduwesin 
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§74.  OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION 

yahmihtuvi  he  is  picking  me  up 


Present  Indefinite 


First 

person  singular 

Second  person  singular 

Third  person  singular 

Subject: 

(object) 

(object) 

(object) 

1 

ytmniumtuw 

yaxowtuyi 

Singular. . 

2.  yahwiztuw 

yaxbztuw 

3.  yahwiLtuw 

yAnnetciztuw 

yaxoztuw 

3a.  yaihwiztuw 

yunniLtum 

yaixoztuw 

1. 

ytinnitdiltuw 

yaxbtdiltuw 

Plural .... 

2.  yahwoztuw 

yaxoLtuw 

3.  yayahwiLtuw 

yayunnctciztuw 

yayaxot-tuw 

3a.  yayaihydituw 

yaiyunniLtuw 

yayaixoLtum 

Singular.. 

3.  yahwoztuw 

Imperative 

yunnetcoLtuw 

yaxoLtuw 

3a.  yaihwdztuw 

yunnoztuw 

yaixbiiztuw 

Plural .... 

3.  yayahwoLtuw 

yaytinnetcoLtuw. 

yayaxbztum 

3a.  yayaihmoLtuw 

yaiyunnoztum 

yayaixo  tuw 

1.  - - 

Customary 

yunneiuwtuw 

yaxoiiumtum 

Singular.. 

2.  yahweiLtuw 

yaxoiiztuw 

3.  yahweiLtuw 

yunnetceiztum 

yaxoiiLtuw 

3a.  yaihmeiztuw 

yunne'iztuw 

yaixbiiztuw 

1 

ytinneitdiltum 

yaxoitdiltuw 

yaxbbLtuw 

Plural _ 

2.  yahwooLtum 

3.  yayahweiztuw 

yayunneiztuw 

yayaxoiiztum 

3a.  yayaihweiztuw 

yayUnneiztuw 

yayaixoiiztuw 

_ 

Definite 

yunncLtin 

yaxiveitih 

Singular. . 

2.  yahwuwiztiii 

3.  yahwiztiii 

y&nnetciLlin 

yaxbwiztih 

yaxoLtin 

3a.  yaihwiztih 

yunniztih 

yaixoztin 

1. 

ytmnuwitdiltih 

yaxbwitdiltin 

Plural _ 

2.  yahwiiwoUin 

yaxbwoztih 

3.  yayahwiLtin 

yaythinelciztin 

yayaxoLtih 

3a.  yayaihwiLtin 

yaiytmniztin 

yayaixo  Ltih 

§  74 
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Subject: 


OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION— Continued. 


yahmiLtum.  he  is  picking  me  up 


J'reseut  Indefinite 


First  person  plural 
(object) 


1. 


Singular.. 


2.  yunnoliottiiw 

3.  yimndleilluw 
3a.  yunndhiUuw 


Second  person  plural 
(object) 

y  ii  n  ndliwii  wliiw 

yiinndtcUluw 

yitnndhilluw 


Plural .... 


1.  - 

2.  yunnoho'luw 

3.  yayunnOtcilluw 
.3a.  yaiyunnohiUum 


yunnohitdiUuw 


yayunnotcilluw 

yaiyunndhilluw 


Third  person  plural 

(object) 

yayaxowluw 

yayaxolluw 

yayaxdlWm 

yayaixolluw 

yayaxotdilluw 

yayaxo'luw 

yayaxolluw 

yayaixolluw 


1  in  perati  ve 


Singular. 


(  3.  yunnotcoluw 
}3a.  yunnoholuw 


yunndtcoluw 

yunnoholuw 


Plural . . 


[  3.  yay&nndtcolum 
|3a.  yaiyunndholuw 


yayimnotcoluw 

yaiyunndholuw 


Customary 


Singular. . 


1.  - 

2.  yunnoheilluw 

3.  yunnotceUluw 
3a.  yunndheilluw 


1. 


Plural  .... 


2.  yunndheo'luw 

3.  yayunnotceilluw 
3a.  yaiyunndheilluw 


yunndheiuwluw 

yunndtceilluw 

yunndheilluw 

yUnnoheitd  ilium 

yayunndtce'illuw 
ya  iyiinuu  hex  lli Iw 


yayaxolluw 

yayaixolluw 

yayaxolluw 

yayaixolluw 


yayaxoiiuwluw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaixonlluw 

yayaxoiitdilluw 

yayaxdo'luw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaixoiilluw 


1. 


Singular. . 


2.  yunndwilla 

3.  yunnotciUa 
3a.  yimnohilla 


Plural 


1.  - 

2.  yunnowo'la 

3.  yayunnotcilla 
,3a.  yaiyunndhiUa 


Defi  ll  ite 

yimndhela 

yiinnotcilla 

yimnohilla 

yunndwitdilla 

yayunnotcilla 

yaiyunndhilla 


yayaxwella 

yayaxowilla 

yayaxdlla 

yayaixolla 

yayaxowitdUla 

yayaxdwo'la 

yayaxdlla 

yayaixolla 


The  past  definite  has  -lai  for  its  root. 


§  74 
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§  75.  PASSIVE  VOICE 

yaxowiltin  he  is  carried  off 

The  present  indefinite  seems  to  have  no  forms  for  the  passive  voice. 


Impotential 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

doxolin  yahweldittuw 

doxolin  yunnohitlum 

2. 

yunneldittum 

yunnohitluw 

3. 

yaxoldittum 

yayaxotluw 

3a. 

yiddittuw 

yayatluw 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

yahtnelldittuw 

yunndheltluw 

2. 

yuneildittum 

yunno  lieitluw 

3. 

yaxoiildittuw 

yayaxoiitluw 

3a. 

yaeUdittuw 

yayaitluw 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

yahwuwiltin 

yUnnowitla 

2. 

yiLnnuwiltin 

yunnowitla 

3. 

yaxowiltin 

yayaxowitla 

3a. 

yaltin 

yayatla 

Adjectives  (§§  76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  qualified,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  quality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§  7(>.  Prefixes  of  Adjectives 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a  single  sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classify  the  adjectives 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  quality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  n-  used  mostly  of  inherent  qualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nuwnes  I  am  tall  nuwteL  1  am  broad 

nuwhwon  I  am  good  nuwtcwin  I  am  dirty 

numdas  I  am  heavy  nuwkyad  I  am  large 

2.  L-  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi¬ 

tion  of  flesh. 

Luwkai  I  am  white  Littso  it  is  blue,  yellow,  or  green 

Luwjcau  I  am  fat  Ltihwin  it  is  black 

§§  75,  76 
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§  77.  Comparison  of  Adjectives 

The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre¬ 
fixing-  dad-,  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound  : 

hai  dadinnes  the  longest  hai  dadittsit  the  shortest 

hai  dadiLLukkau  the  fattest  hai  dadikkyao  the  largest,  etc. 

§  78.  Conjugation  of  Adjectives 

nitdas  it  is  heavy 


Singular 

Present  Definite 

Plural 

1.  nuwdas 

nitditdas 

2.  nindas 

no  das 

3.  tcindas 

yaindas 

3a.  nitdas 

yanitdas 

Singular 

Imperative 

Plural 

1.  iuwdas 1 

itditdas 

2.  indas 

o'  das 

3.  t  codas 

yatcodas 

3a.  yodas 

yayddas 

Singular 

Customary 

Plural 

1.  eiuwdas 2 

eitditdas 

2.  e Indas 

eo das 

3.  ”  tceitdas 

yaltdas 

3a.  eitdas 

yaeUdas 

Singular 

Past 

Plural 

1.  wuwdas  (or 

wedas ) 

w  itditdas 

2.  w  indas 

wo  das 

3.  tcuwindas 

yatvindas 

3a.  windas 

yandas 

Syntactic  Particles 

(§§  79-86) 

§  79.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chiefly 
for  emphasis  and  in  replying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  woids. 

2 1  become  heavy  (each  season). 


1  Let  me  be  heavy. 


§§  77-79 
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The  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  is  hwe,  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other  Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  ci;  in  Car¬ 
rier,  si;  and  in  Navaho,  ci.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  nehe. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  hwe  and  nehe ,  longer  forms 
(hween  and  neheen)  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  en,  which  points  to  a  person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  nin,  and  the  plural  nohin. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor¬ 
porated  and  prefixed  forms.  I n  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  xon  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  xo-,  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  en  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaxwen  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§  80.  Possessive  Pronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hwe  and 
nin  are  represented  by  hw-  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  no-,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
fixed  without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  has  xd-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Hupa  is  referred  to,  but  m-  (receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  treatment  as  hw-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a  person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  m-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  object  is  not  known,  k-  is  also  employed. 

A  reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a  chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  form  is  ad-  of  which  d  is  the  initial  sound  of  a  syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§  81.  Demonstralive  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  person  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  ded,  haided ,  and  haide ,  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  in  sight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  haiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  you ,  which  is 
employed  of  places  rather  than  of  persons. 

§§  80,  81 
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The  Hupa  employ  hai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
plural,  in  a  manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra¬ 
tive)  and  the  (the  definite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
person  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 


§  82.  Adjective  JPronouns 


There  are  a  number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  every, 
several,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 


a  tin  all 

atinne  all  people 
a' tinxoEunte  every th i ng 
atifikaeunte  every  kind 
a  tin  din  every  place 
xodaidehe  anything 


dunhwee  nobody 
dunhwo 8  somebody 
dihwde  something 
dihw.ee  nothing 
dunLunhwon  several  people 
dunLunhwo 8  several  things 


§  83.  Numerals 

The  numerals  to  four  are  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  ( minLun )  means 
enough  for  it.  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  by  expiessing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  LaHtdikkin,  one  hun¬ 
dred,  is  not  evident.  No  higher  numbers  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

A  special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -ni  or  -ne,  meaning  people.  Compare  and 
Luwun ,  nax  and  nanin ,  tak  and  takun ,  dink  and  dinkin ,  and  tcwdia s 
and  tcwolane,  the  numerals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 

respectively. 

§84.  Adverbs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a  large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon¬ 
stratives  are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.  These  have  a 
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common  initial,  y~i-,  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
noun  yd.  The  final  elements  are: 

-mlk  south  or  up  stream  -tsin  west  or  down  a  hill 

-dee  north  or  down  stream  -man  tire  opposite  side  of  a 

-duk  east  or  up  a  hill  stream  or  the  ocean 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

-din  and  -tain  (place)  -Tea  and  -xo,  -iix  (manner) 

-dun  and  -din  (time) 


§  83.  Post-jfositions 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post¬ 
positions  follow: 


-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of 
-eE  in 

-edin  without,  lacking 

-an  out  of 

-u  under,  near 

-ye  at  the  foot  of 

-www  around,  encircling 

-wun  toward  or  from 

-lan  with  the  help  of 

-lad  on  top 

-l  with 

-na  after 

-nan  in  the  presence  of 

§  SO. 

The  conjunctions  in  Hupa 
or  adverbs  derived  from 
syllable  -Cm. 

haiun 
haiyaL 
haiyaLun 
haiyamiL 
liaiyamlhun 
§.§  85,86 


-nat around 

-xa  after 

-xuts  beside 

-la'  among 
© 

-tis  over 
-title  between 
- Tea ,  -kai  along 
-tain  toward 
-tcina  in  front  of 
da,  dai  after,  following 
-kya  away  from 
-kut  on 


Conjunctions 


seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
demonstratives.  They  usually  end  with  the 
For  examples  compare  the  following: 


and 


haiyahitdjitun  1 
havyadetc  J 


and  ther 
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§  87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  With  very  great 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  is  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  quoted.  Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  there  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  tempoi’al  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result.  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  greater  burden  in  a  Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 
expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  their  rela¬ 
tions,  leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  gdvingr  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 

to 

which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  Hnglish  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§  88.  Character  of  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono¬ 
syllabic  nouns  and  particles,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  however,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  difficulty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  the  one  after  them.  In  a  language  in  which  the 

accent  is  strong,  words  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  it.  In  1  Iupa 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  belong  to  the 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elements.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  do 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atha¬ 
pascan  nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  potysyllabic  ones  in  Hupa  constantly  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  words  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  milim.il  or  milmil  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  bulbul.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 

Very  few  words  or  word -parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a  verb,  Teyuwindil  it  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dil, 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  TeyuwinTeet ,  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dil  duwenne  ( dil  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  dill  duwenne  ( did  it  sounded), 
of  a  ball  of  wood  striking  a  wall  of  obsidian;  and  Tea  Tea  duwenne  (Tea 
Tea  it  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a  crow. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  They  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  which  express 
them.  These  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a  thousand),  but  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Many  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  which  there  was  a  frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§  88 


TEXT 


The  Me£dildin  Poor  Max 


Me£dildin 

Medildiii 

tciL£an  7 

he  had. 


haiun *  * 

And 


miL  J 

with 

aiwe 

away 


17 


Laaiux 

And 


yaaqot 1 

he  used  to 
poke  up, 

xowun  1 

from  him 

XO23 
in  vain 


dedin2  tcitteLtcwen£  8  haiun* 

poor  he  grew.  And 

takeimmil8  haiun*  Laaiux 

she  used  to  And  at  once 

make  soup. 

haiyo  14  takeimmil 8 

that  She  used  to 

one.  make  soup 

wakinnintats 19  haiyaL21 

he  cut  a  hole  And,  . 

through. 

waninqots  24  tcinneLen  25 

it  ran  through.  He  looked  at 


kittekin  6 

spoon 

hai 10 

the 


nikkyao 6 

large 

xokittekin  11 

his  spoon 


10  haiun 4 

And 


miL  yaaxauw 

then  he  used  to 

dip  it  up. 

0  yauwxauw21  tcondesne22 

“  Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

it  up,” 

hai  xokittekin  Laaiux9 

the  his  spoon.  At  once 


1meed  il  canoe;  -din  locative  suffix,  place  op  or  place  at  (  §§  21,  84). 

2 dedin  poor,  not  having  possessions. 

3tei-  sign  of  3d  per.  sing.  (§  33);  -te-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  (§  34);  -l,  3d 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  transitives  (§37);  -tcwen  verbal  root,  to  make,  to  do,  to  grow;  class  II,  con. 
3,  3d  per.  sing. 

*hai-  probably  the  article;  -uii  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

5  kit-  possessive  prefix  used  of  animals  (§80);  -te  horn,  the  spoon  was  of  horn. 

6 nil-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  (§  76);  -kyao  root  of  adjective  large;  compare  towihkyau 
(note  125). 

7  tci-,  - l ,  see  note  3;  -^an  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

Bta-,  prefix  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  to  water  (§31);  -ke- 
prefix,  weak  in  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
motions  for  a  single  act  (§34);  -i-  sign  of  customary  tense  (§34);  -mil  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 
fall  or  to  throw  several  small  objects  op  the  same  or  different  kinds,  probably  the  cook¬ 
ing-stones  in  this  case;  class  II,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

9  za-,  the  numeral  one.  There  is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 

whai,  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

n xo-  possessive  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  5. 

12  mi-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -z  post-position  with. 

l3ya-  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horizontally  through,  the  air  (§  31);  -a- sign  of  customary 
tense,  a  is  due  to  the  preceding  a  of  ya;  -qot  a  verbal  root  used  of  pushing  something  into  a  yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

t*hai-  the  article;  -yo  a  demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

15  mi/,  probably  the  same  as  in  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

wya-,  -a  see  note  13;  -xauw  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a  liquid;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per. 
sing. 

n  aiwe  away,  at  a  distance,  not  in  the  presence  of;  no  connection  with  other  words  has 
been  found. 

18  xo -  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per. ;  -with  post-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  context. 

»»a-  prefix  meaning  through  (§  31) ;  -kin-  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (§  34) ;  -nin-  2d 
modal  of  completed  action  (§  35);  -tats  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

20 hai-  probably  the  article;  -ya-  with  hai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -z  perhaps  the  post-position 
(see  note  12). 

21  ya-  see  note  13;  -iiw  sign  of  1st  per.  sing.;  class  II,  con.  1,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

22  te- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  -s- 2d  modal  indicating  progressive  action;  -ne  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irregular  verb,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

28 xo'  indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauwxauw  (see 
note  16). 

24  wa-,  -nin  see  note  19;  -qots  verbal  root. 

25  te- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  neL-  contraction  of  -nuwih  of  which  -nu-  is  a  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning  and  -wit--  has  w}  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  z,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force;  -en 
verbal  root  meaning  to  look;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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yoneyiduka 20  miL 

back  of  the  from 

fire  up 

mitdai£  29  tceninyai 30 

outside  he  went  out. 

30 


veu 33 


na  tceninyai 

“Way  across  he  has  gone 
out 

nanya37  hai  axoLtcitdenne38 

studied  that  he  had  said  of  him. 


xeekiLtseL 27  Laaiux 

he  threw  it  At  once 

away. 

haiun  hai  xota£  31 

Then  the  his  father 

munkutnikkyao 34  haiun 

Mflnkfitnikkyao.”  And 


innaisdukkai 28 

he  got  up. 


Laaiux 

At  once 


haiyo 

that  one 


xoLduwenne  32 

said  of  him, 

xoikvun  36 

about  it  his  mind 


A  9  ft 

WU11 


inuxxa 

after  it 


40 


tcittesyai 41  haiun 


he  went. 


xoLtelit 42  xoLnonillit 43 

with  him  With  him  it  finished 
it  burned.  burning 

min  wihyaL47  hai 

for  it  come  along.”  The 


talst.se £  39 

Sweathouse 
wood 

miL  yisxunhit44  xuLedun  adenne 

then  the  next  day  in  the  morning  he  said, 


And 


e  45 


xa 

‘‘Well 


hwa48 

me 


daiditdih 

(explanation 

was) 


48 


haidaid 

there 


tcei'Lauw49  haiun 


it  always  came 
out. 


Then 


20 yon-  the  seat  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  yl-  a  prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -diik 
together  with  yl-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hill  and  the  derived  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  back  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  are  kept. 

27 xee-  prefix  meaning  away  from,  used  with  verbs  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -iL-  third  modal; 
-tsei  verbal  root,  to  throw,  to  pound;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

28 in-  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a  reclining  position;  -na- 
prefix  of  iteration;  -is-  2d  modal  of  du rati ve  force;  -cliik-,  d  3d  modal;  -kai  verbal  root  of  acts  per¬ 
formed  with  the  legs  (or  other  long  instrument);  class  III,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

29  mitdaie  the  space  in  front  of  the  house;  mil-  is  probably  the  possessive  prefix;  compare  mittsitda 
(see  note  131). 

30  tee-  prefix  meaning  out  of;  -yai  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  in  singular;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def., 
3d  per.  sing. 

31  -<a£  father,  not  used  without  a  possessive  prefix. 

32  xol-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say,  to  sing,  to  make  a  noise;  irreg.  past 
def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

33  yen  adverb,  probably  from  a  demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 

31  munkut  lake;  -nikkyao  compare  note  6.  This  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a  mountain 
of  6,500  feet  elevation  east  of  Hupa  valley. 

35  wun  post-position  which  does  not  have  a  pronominal  prefix  for  3d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 

adult  Hupa  is  referred  to.  i 

36  -kyuil  heart  or  vitals,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

37  na-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above,  is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence;  -ya 
verbal  root  to  go,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

33  a-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing. 

39  tais-  probably  connected  with  tai-  of  taikyuw;  -tse?  brush,  small  shrubs. 

40  mux-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

41  tcit-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -te-  distributive  prefix;  -s-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  go;  class 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

42  -lit  verbal  root  to  burn,  in  an  intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

43  -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a  stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -nin-;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3a  per. 
sing. 

44  yisxm-  apparently  a  verb,  of  which  yi-  deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adult  Hupa),  -s- 2d  modal,  and 
-xun  the  root;  compare  yisxan  day  ;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  when. 

4,1  seems  to  terminate  a  discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  assent  to  a  proposition. 

40  hw-  pronominal  prefix  of  1st  per.  sing.;  -a  post-position  meaning  in  the  interest  of  for  the 
benefit  of. 

47  w-  prefix  found  in  a  few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(compare  §  28);  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  go;  -L  suffix  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  sing. 

48  daiditdin,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a  whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts  It  is 
employed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dai-  or  daid-  is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indefiniteness  to  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns 

49  tee-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tceninyai  (see  note  30),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sur. 
rounding  forest  into  a  glade;  -auw  verbal  root  connected  with  -ate  undulating  movement  as  of  a 
herd. 
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hai  xoLiii  aLtcitdenne50  xas  hwa  min 

the  his  brother  he  told,  “  Well  me  for  it 


winyaL 

come  along. 


hai 

the 

mittuk57 

between 

them 


53 


54 


dihwo£"'’  nin  en 

something.  You  it  is 

yeilLane6*8  haiun 

you  must  Then 

run  in.” 

JLomatckuttcin  61  tcenindeL  82 


neskin  nax 

firs  two 

tcittesdeL89 

they  started. 


xatehe61 

“Well 
then, 

iLtcin  65 

together 

munkiitnikkyao 

Munkfltnikkyao 


talc 

three 


Lomatckuttciii 

hai  Lokut 65 

the  glade  on. 

sindah 08  hwe 

you  stay.  I 


they  came 
out. 

haiun 

Then 


haiya  mikkyaqottse 1 

There  elks 


xokyatcin71 

From  him 


axoLtcitdenne  nin 

lie  said  to  him,  “  You 

yeti  kai  wunnaiwedate 69 

distant  along  I  will  sit  for 

them.” 

teLatc72  xokut  danakindlyan 73 

they  ran,  on  him  they  ran.' 


xosoLwe82 

let  it  kill 
him 

kisxan 68 

stand 

xaisdeL 80 

they  went 
up. 

naLauw  64 

were 
about 

dikkyun  88  minna 87 

here  around 

haiun  yaixoLtcwen 70 

Then  ’  they  smelled 
him. 

haiun  talc  tceseLwen 74 

Then  three  he  killed 


50  aLtcitdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-Hupa  adults.  Compare  axoLtcitdenne 
(see  note  38),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  in  speaking  to  adults. 

51  xa-  probably  the  same  as  xa  discussed  in  note  45;  -te-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

52  xo-  the  object;  -s-  a  prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -o-  regularly  indicates  3d  per.  of  imp.;  -l-  3d 
modal;  -ice  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres,  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -wen  in 
tceseLwen  (see  note  74). 

53  di-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de:  -hwds  suffix  often  employed  to  give 
indefiniteness.  This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a  word  of  ill  omen. 

54  en  is  employed  to  point  a  contrast. 

55  iL  has  a  reciprocal  force;  -fern  post-position,  toward. 

60  -xan  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees. 

57  mit-  pronominal  prefix;-  -thk  post-position  between. 

58  ye-  prefix  into,  the  correlative  of  tee-;  -l  3d  modal  (-«-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing,  is  dropped  before  it); 
-La  verbal  root  to  bun  (the  past  has  -Lat)\  -ne*  suffix,  often  found  in  the  imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necessity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

59 -d(:L  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  Compare  tcittesyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 
con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

so  j-a-  prefix  up,  here  up  a  hillside;  the  deictic  ( tcit -,  is  not  used  after  xa-);  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def., 
3d  per.  dual. 

61  Ld  monosyllabic  noun  grass,  leaf;  -ma-  probably  border;  -tc-  diminutive  suffix;  -kid-  upon; 
-tcih  locative  suffix  toward. 

^Compare  tcenihyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.  This  is  the  dual. 

63 mit-  possessive  prefix;  -kya-  antlers;  -qottse  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

Mna-  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.  Compare  tceimuw  (see  note  49). 

65  Ld-  grass;  -kid  on. 

“The  position  of  the  speaker.  Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

67  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -na  post-position  around,  about. 

6s  s-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a  few  verbs  (compare  -s-  2d  modal  prefix);  -da  verbal  root  to 
sit,  to  remain;  -ft  suffix,  perhaps  from  -nef  (see  note  58). 

69  wiin-  prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive  force;  -e-  sign  of  1st 
per.  sing.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses;  -da-  verbal  root  to  sit;  -te  suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 

~°yai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya-  is  used);  -xo-  object;  -tewen 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  L  preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intransitive;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

71  xo-  pronominal  prefix;  -kya-  post-position  away  from;  -tcih  locative  suffix. 

72  -ate  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a  pack-train. 
The  verb  is  singular,  since  the  band  as  a  whole  is  the  subject.  Class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

73 da-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -kin-  of  uncertain  force;  -di-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  ld,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

74  tee-  sign  of  3d  per.,  a  variant  for  tsis-  and  tcis-  found  in  tsisseLwen,  tdssezwen  (below) ;  -seL-,  se-  is  the 
prefix  mentioned  in  note  68;  -s-  2d  modal,  is  dropped  before  L  3d  modal;  -wen  verbal  root  to  kill; 
class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaqottse  haiun  Lenaiyanillai 75  haiya  xokut  yalweL'0  haiun 


elks. 


Then  they  built  a  fire. 


There  on  them 


it  became 
night. 


Then 


xa£  naidiL 


79 


doxolwil78 

no  one  spends  Come  let  us  go 
the  night.  home. 

haiun  dunLunhwodin 82 

Then  several  times 


xor.in  axoLtcitdenne  dikkyun  tcin 77  doii 

his  he  said  to  him,  “  Here  they  say  it  is 

brother 

menesgit 80  hai  dikkyun  nehelweLte 81 

I  am  afraid.”  “The  here  we  will  spend 

the  night.” 

yudinhit 83  xotcin  tcuwintcwu 84  axoLtcinne 85  miL 

Finally  on  his  he  cried.  He  kept  telling  him  with 

account 

kut  wilweL  xotesduhwen 86  haiun  kittewestce® 87 

already  it  was  night.  It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew. 


axoLtcitdenne 

he  said  it  to  him. 


89 


naidiL  haiun 

“Let  us  Then 
go  home.” 

yudinhit  axoLtcitdenne  ,xa£  tcwitc  Lekilla 88  kut  ainuwinsen 

Finally  he  said  to  him,  “  Well,  firewood  gather.  Already  you  have  decided, 

hwelweLte90  haiun  kut  Leyakillau 91  Lenayanillai  xohwow 92 

‘  I  will  spend  Then  already  they  gathered  it.  They  built  a  fire.  Some  way 

the  night.’  ” 

akitduwenne93  xowinLit91  haiyahitdjit  haiy5  adenne  xa£  naidiL  dau95 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one  said,  “  Well,  letusgo  “No,” 

home.” 


75  Le-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  ( na )  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nil-  for  -nin-  because  of  the  following  l; 
lai  verbal  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d 
per.  pi.  The  fire  may  have  been  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

76  ya-  sign  of  plural;  -l-  3d  modal,  often  of  passive  force;  -weL  form  of  a  verbal  root  indicating  the 
passing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  passive  form  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  young  men  in  question. 

77  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  connected  with  the  root  -ne  -n  to  speak. 

78  do-  negative  prefix;  -wil  form  of  the  verbal  root  discussed  above. 

79  na-  iterative  prefix  used  here  with  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  ver¬ 
bal  root  to  go,  other  forms  of  it  are  -dil  and  -deh  (see  note  69);  class  I,  con.  3,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

80  me-  object  ;  -nes-,  of  which  n-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -s-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  verbs  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -git  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  3,  pres,  def.,  1st  per.  sing. 

81  nehe-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

82  dim-  stem  or  prefix  found  in  expressions  meaning  several  or  none;  '-Lun  many,  much;  -hwoe 
expresses  uncertainty  or  indefiniteness;  -din  locative  suffix,  but  in  numbers  means  times. 

83  yu-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  yo;  -din  locative  suffix  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  then. 

84  -tcwu  verbal  root  to  cry,  to  weep. 

85  -tein-,  tcein-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  is  quite  irregular;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say;  irreg., 
cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

86  xu-  prefix  giving  absolute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions;  -te-  distribution;  -s-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -hwen  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -hwin 
in  Luhwin  black. 

87  kit-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  idea  of  continuousness  to 
the  act;  -we-  formative  element  which  gives  a  durative  force  to  verbs,  especially  in  the  passive; 
-tee?  verbal  root  indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

88  Le-  see  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -l-  for  n  on  account  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  l;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  -lau  (see  note  91);  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

89  ai-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occur*  in  axoLtcitdenne  (below);  -nu-  prefix  of  unknown 
force;  -sen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  it  are  -sin,  -ne:  irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

00  hwe-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

91  -HI-  contraction  for  -kuwil-;  -lau,  verbal  root;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

92  xo-  way  or  manner;  -hwdw,  compare  dihwos  (see  note  53). 

93  -kit-  employed  in  the  place  of  -tcit-  when  the  subject  is  some  unknown  agent. 

xu-  see  note  92;  -Lit  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a  footfall.  This  verb  in  its  imper¬ 
sonal  form  is  used  for  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

99  Evidently  connected  with  do-  the  negative  prefix. 
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1  Let  us  go 
home.’ 


domukkainasin£a 98 

You  did  not  want  to.” 


haiyahitdjit  xowun 

And  then  for  him 


tcitdenne96  kut  dan  xo  unniLdenne97  naidiu 

he  said,  “already  some  in  vain  I  said  to  you, 
time  ago 

haiun  klye  anakitdenne 99  xodjox100  xundin 

Then  again  it  sounded  still  closer. 

xodje101  tcdndas102  axoLtcitdcnne  nax  hai  neskin  mittuk  ye'ilLane* 

his  mind  was  sorry.  He  said  to  him,  “Two  the  firs  between  you  must 

run  in 

miL  haiun  kut  noltosn 104  miL  hai 

when.”  And  already  it  dropped.  Then  the 

haiyo  noltosn  Laaiux  ylkyuwinyan 106 

rr'“"  *  lit.  Immediately  -  it  began  to  eat 

107  haiyahitdjit  Laaiux  xof 

And  then  at  once  in 


noninxuts  103 

it  lights 


105 


hai  dikkyun 

the  here 

neskin  mittuk 

firs  between  they  ran  in. 

hai  mikkyaqottse  Laaiux 

Really 


vexonan 


the 


elks 


That  one 

yinneL}7an 

it  ate  them  up. 


xaitenen  108 

it  looked  for 
them. 

minnaikitdelai110 

it  embraced. 

tcekinninits 112 

he  shot  out. 


yixoLtsan 109 

it  found  them. 


xokuttcin 

On  them 


haiun 

Then 

haiyaL 

And 


mukkut 

at  it 


XO 

in  vain 

hai  xoLin 

the  his  brother 


yaltohi 

it  jumped. 


Laaiux 

Really 


hai  neskin 

the  firs 


danaduwiL£al 111  yudinhit  a' tin 

he  shot.  "  Finally  all 

aLtcitdenne  nittsitdukanaSve 113 

he  told,  “  Your  quiver 


96  Note  the  omission  of  the  prefix  a -  when  the  object  stands  directly  before  a  verb  of  saying  or 
thinking. 

97  tin-  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niL-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Compare  -xoL¬ 
in  axoLtcitdenne  (below).  These  indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a  post¬ 
position  rendered  in  full  by  with  you. 

98  do-  negative  prefix;  -milk-  pronominal  prefix;  -kai-  post-position  after;  -na-  prefix  over  the 
surface  OF  the  ground;  -s-  2d  modal;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -£a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one’s 
possession.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  said  to  be,  you  did  not  carry  after  it  in  your 
HAND. 

99 -na-  iterative  prefix.  Compare  akitdenne  (see  note  93),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 

100  xddj-  probably  for  xotc  right,  exact,  tc  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 
initial  position. 

101  xo-  possessive  prefix;  -dje  mind. 

102  -dae  verbal  root  to  waste  away. 

103  no-  prefix  denoting  a  position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -nin-  2d  modal  required  by 
-no--,  -x&ts  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

lf)i  -td£n  verbal  root  to  jump,  to  alight.  As  is  usual  with  Hupa  verbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
act  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  beginning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

105  -xo-  prefix  of  unknown  meaning;  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com¬ 
pare  yeiliane *  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

106  yi-  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a  Hupa  adult;  -kyu-  1st  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  is  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  eat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a 
per.  sing. 

107  -neL-  contraction  for  -nuwiL-,  of  which  the  prefix  evidently1  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  act;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

los  Xa-  prefix  indicating  pursuit  or  search  (the  form  xai-  is  due  to  the  subject  not  being  an  adult 
Hupa);  ten-  probably  a  contraction  for  -tuwin--,  -en  verbal  root  to  look;  class  I,  con.  1,  pastdef.,  3a  per 
sing. 

log  .-eq.  object;  -l-  3d  modal;  -tsan  verbal  root  to  see,  to  find;  class  II,  con.  4,  past,  3a  per.  sing. 

no  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -nai-  post-position  around;  -lai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  hand.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

in  da-  prefix  position  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadu-  indicating  a  position  perpendicular  as 
regards  some  plane;  a -  verbal  root  to  have  position;  -l  suffix  denoting  repeated  acts. 

ii2  tee-  prefix  out  of;  -kin-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted;  - its  verbal 

root  to  shoot;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

ns  nit-  possessive  prefix;  -tsitdick<ina£we  the  quiver  of  fisher-skin;  -na-  prefix  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  -we  verbal  root  to  carry. 
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hwuwuLwuL114  haiyaL  xowaiLwaL115  yudinhit  xoLukai116  tesyayei117 

throw  to  me.”  And  he  threw  it  to  Finally  dawn  came 

him. 

xoatindih  yudinhit  naxaits118  na£tses  nondiyan 119  haiyahitdjit 

everywhere.  At  last  two  only  arrows  were  left.  And  then 

missadunits120  haiyahitdjit  naltsit131  tsisseLwen  haiyau  tcenaindeL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  it  fell.  He  killed  it.  And  they  came  out. 

mouth. 

natesdeL  kut  tcisseLwen  haiya  medildin  namdeL  a'tinka£unte122 

They  started  Already  he  killed  it.  There  Medildin  they  arrived.  All  kinds 
home. 

ada123  tcittes£an 124  haiun  La  towinkyau125  yaxoLtcitdenne  medil 

for  hp  p.n.mp  tn  own  Them  onr.fi  thfi  river  was  Thev  said  to  him.  “Canoe 


he  came  to  own. 


himself 

high. 

taintuw 136 

hai 

dohexotcoyawenne 127 

take  out  of 
the  water.” 

The 

he  did  not  do  it. 

dohetayaTstan 

They  did  not  take 
it  out. 

129 

haiya  xanalsdeL  haiun 

There  they  came  up  Then 

again. 

xo'  wunnayaisdeL 128 

In  vain  they  tried. 


GfT  iso 


alone 


tceninyai 

he  went  out. 


hai  medil  xaistan  taikyuw  mittsitda6 131  datcuwintan  haiyuka 

The  canoe  he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof  he  put  it  on.  This  way 

kitteseox  anuweste132 

smart  his  nature  was. 


114  hwu-  indirect  object;  -wul-  from  the  prefix  -wa-  (used  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  and  L 
3d  modal,  a  becomes  u  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probably  because  of  the  accent;  -wul,  verbal  root  to 
throw  A  long  object;  class  II,  con.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

115 xo-  indirect  object;  -iL,  -niL  would  be  expected;  -waL  another  form  of  the  root  in  hwxiioiiLwiiL; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

i'6a;o-  see  note  86  above;  -L-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -kai  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
“Dawn  maiden ”  is  meant  by  xdutikai. 

117  -yei  suffix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  acts  which  are  gradual,  or 
which  require  several  attempts. 

i1!»oi-two;  -aits  limiting  suffix  only. 

119 -di-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  position  of  certain  objects,  such  as  baskets,  etc. 

120  mis-  possessive  prefix;  -sae-  mouth. 

121  na-  prefix  down;  -l-  3d  modal;  -tsit  verbal  root  to  fall. 

'--a'tin-  all; -for-  suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -te  verbal  root  to  appear,  to 

HAVE  A  CERTAIN  NATURE. 

123 ad-  reflexive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.  Compare  hwa  (see  note  46). 

124  Compare  tciLean,  note  7,  p.  153. 

i®  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyau  adjectival  root  to  become  large. 

126 ta-  prefix  out  of  the  water;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tuw-  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tenses;,  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

127  do-  negative  prefix;  -he-  adds  emphasis  to  the  negation  (see  note  51,  p.  155);  -xo-  not  know 
deictic;  -ne  verbal  root  to  do  a  specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

128  wtin-  see  note  35. 

129 -tan  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -tuw  (see  note  126). 

130  Mi-  probably  from  La€  one. 

131  mit-  possessive  prefix;  - tsitda £  roof  (?). 

132 -ires-  see  note  87;  -te  (see  note  122). 
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TLINGIT 


By  John  R.  S wanton 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  throughout  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Chilkat  neighbors.  Such  a  change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Kayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskimo  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 
was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I  also  have  considerable  material  from 
Wrangell,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.  Although  each  town 
appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 
particles;  the  lexical  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  the 
structure  practically  uniform.  The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
Wrangell  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 
Sitka,  Huna,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  Killisnoo  being  intermediate — 
but  I  have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  accuracy  of 
this  classification.  Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 
part  of  them,  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 
the  coast  now  occupied  by  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  universal 
acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 
that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.  Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 
the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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language.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  the  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions ;  but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  affixes  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action — as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a  transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a  more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  3) 

§  2.  Sounds 


The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  inter-relationships  of  sounds: 


Labials . 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Nasal 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Dentals . 

d 

t 

t! 

GO 

n 

Sibilants . 

— 

S  C 

s! 

Affricatives,  s  series  .  .  . 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

Affricatives,  c  series  .  .  . 

dj 

tc 

tc! 

Anterior  palatals  .... 

_ 

Tr! 

Palatals . 

99 

Tc 

Tc! 

xy 

Velars . 

- 

9 

9! 

X 

Laterals . 

Breathing . 

L 

L 

L.f 

l 

- 

Semi¬ 

vowel 

W 


y 


Ti 


Vowels:  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o),  a,  a  ( a  under  the  accent),  l  (or  e) ,  i  (or  e). 


Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  account  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  the  student  is  referred;  but  the  l  and  n  of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  w,  are  wanting,  although™ 

appears  in  a  few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  words  intro- 
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ducecl  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian ;  l,  however,  is  usually 
transliterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  sounds  is  greatly  increased. 
Where  Haida  has  only  s,  dj,  tc,  and  tc!,  we  find  here  s,  s!,  c  (pro¬ 
nounced  like  English  sh),  dj,  tc,  tc!,  dz,  ts,  and  ts!.  The  g  is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  g,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sonant  (y),1  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  Jr!  from  Tc!  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a  slightly  sounded  u  (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  “  or  °,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a  full  u  (or  o)  sound. 

§  3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  c  appears  as  tc  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I  am  unable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  wucJdJdiye'n  or  wudjldldiye'n  brothers  to 
one  another.  Another  tendency  is  for  a  final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a  vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawa'q  eye  duqawa'ge  his  eye 

yugo'qtc  the  trap  yugo'qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yetc  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

LelA'tc  gadu' Lidja' ge  nothing  to  kill  with  (instead  of  ze'lAtc 
gadu'  Lid jd'qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o  or 
u  in  place  of  i  or  e  when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  q,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  wuqo'x  to  get  to  a  certain  place  by  canoe 
and  wuqdxd'n  he  had  formerly  come  ashore  there;  JcunuTc  did, 
Jcunugu'n  while  doing.  In  duqlua'  his  mouth  (from  q !a  mouth), 
At  uxua'  he  ate  something  (from  xa  to  eat),  the  u  is  inserted. 

Since  y  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  Jc  sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  ol  the  sound,  changes 
to  vo.  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a  word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  wu;  as,  XuW.nuwv!  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  Xutslnuyi'; 
dutuwu'  his  mind,  instead  of  dutuyi';  and  we  might  add  duga'wu  his 
drum  (from  gao  drum).  Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  wu  is 


i  See  Phonetics  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a  is  accented:  as,  anqd'wu  chief, 
qokugwana'wu  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxa'wu  his  hair. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  “,  as  in  duyd'gu  his  canoe  (from  yaku  canoe) 
and  dag  a'lunago'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
d'lunagoq0) ,  must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e  occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§  4.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  affixes  and  by  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com¬ 
pared  with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  very  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  might 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  character  of  modal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connection 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  The 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun, 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions, 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A  number  of 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weak 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  undergo 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a  still  closer  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constituent  elements. 

§  5.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  a 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a  few  nominal 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  not 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a  suffix  indicating  the  collective. 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  element 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  the 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  noun  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  differ  from 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post¬ 
positions  which  express  local  relations  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  noun.  The  number  of  these  is  very  large. 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  he  so  weak  that 
they  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate¬ 
gories.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A  few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
suffixes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  bv  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tives,  which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 


DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 

§  6*.  Structure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verbal  stems.  (See  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  by  juxtaposition,  the  qualifying  noun  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  qualified;  as, 

« 

gAga'n-q!ds  sun-feet  (=sun-  leq!-k!udA's  red-snapper  coat 
beams)  qo' sa-xa-qoan  man-eater-people 

xat-s!axu  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  body,  except  in  composition,  are  always  classified  by 
placing'  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a  human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 

as, 

qadji'n  a  human  hand  qaqlo's  a  human  foot 

qawa'q  a  human  eye  tctncci  a  sea-lion  s  head 

qagu'k  a  human  ear  qowakd'nq! a  a  deer’s  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a  theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 

ci-tl-ka'  {cl-  behind-on)  Sitka.  (See  §  23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a  possessive  element  {-yi  or  -i) 

(see  §  10): 

gits!0  qoa'ni  sky  people 
xat  qoa'ni  salmon  people 
yao  teyi'  herring  rock 


s! Ate  a'ni  Moss  Town 

tan  q! Adadja'yi  sea-lion  bristles 
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an-ga  -wo 


town’s  man  (  =  chief) 


ts/u-td't  another  night  (  =  morn- 

ing') 


Here  may  belong — 

Kiks-A'di  people  of  the  island 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Go'na-na  foreign  tribe  (the  in¬ 
land  Athapascan) 

Deki'-na  far-out  tribe  (the 
Ilaida) 

Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

wu-c-ta-ca! -yi  a  married  couple.  (SeeioM-[§  15.4];  c-  reflexive  [§  11] ; 

ta  probably  =  &  [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yi  [§  20.2] 
y  u-t !  aq  !  a! -ye-t  mortar  {yu-  that  [§  12];  t!aq!a  to  pound;  -ye[§  20.2]; 
-t  purposive  suffix  [§  20.1]) 

to-ux-si-yet  whistle  {to  into;  ux  to  blow;  si[T\\  ye\§  20.2];  -t  [§  20.1]) 
Yakw-kalasegA'ku  canoe-resting-place  (a  place  name)  {ydku  canoe; 

ka-,  la -,  se-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.4,  1];  gA  stem  [?]) 
KAt-nAq-tm ,  white-rock-on-top-of-another  (Ring  island)  (?) 

Yu  q!a-k a ' 7iax- a t-yadug u'q  point  he  threw  something  across  (yu- 
demonstrative;  q!a  a  point;  kA'nAx  post-position  probably  com¬ 
pounded  of  kA  on, and tlrtnear;  Althing;  ya-,du-[§  15.3;  §  IT. 3] 
verbal  prefixes;  guq  to  throw) 

yu-AG-iga' -wusuwu' -At  the  thing  that  helped  him  {yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive;  *ac  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  ga  for;  wu-  verbal 
prefix;  su  stem;  -wu  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 

Ce' nyak!u-Ldx  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  {ce'nya 
corner;  k!u  probabty  diminutive  suffix;  Lax  moldy) 

Adjectives,  except  numerals,  follow  the  noun  qualified. 

§7.  Intensive  Suffix 

A  hen  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  suffix, 
- to ,  is  employed.  Thus  YingVttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  Yingi't 
people;  MksAda'tc ,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  MksA'di; 
qawage'tc ,  the  emphatic  form  of  qawa'q  eyes;  uhd'ntc ,  the  emphatic 
form  of  uhd'n  ( we );  and  LeWtc  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  particle  Lei  not. 

§ 8 .  Diminutive  Suffix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k!°  or  -k!u\  as, 

xixtcli'k!0  little  frog  (from  AtklA'tsk!0  a  small  boy  (this 
xixtc!  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

dk!u  little  lake  (from  d  lake)  duyA’tk!u  her  little  child 
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This  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of  relationship,  sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing1  sense;  as, 

cxAnk!u  grandchild  sik!u  daughter 

lilk!u  grandparent  kelk!w  nephew  or  niece 

Lakfu  little  mother,  mother’s 
sister 

§  {).  Collective 


With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a  lot  of  or  a  heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  qj  or  q!iq  as, 

■Eingt't  man  or  men  Lingi'tq!  many  men  together 

ta  stone  teg!  stones  ly ing  in  a  heap 

q!dt!  island  q!d't!q!i  islands 

hit  house  ld'tqH  houses 

gux  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a  true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  its  employment  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  yuyd'i 
LAnq!  the  big  whale  may  be  said  of  a  single  whale,  the  suffix  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parts  to  be 
cut  out.  Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a  collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  Aas  after  the  noun: 

duka'k  his  uncle,  dukd'k  Ias  dua't  his  aunt,  dua't  Jias  his 
his  uncles  aunts 

Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a  personal  pronominal  prefix  in  the 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pronominal  function  is 
secondary  (see  §  11). 

Instead  of  Aas,  some  terms  of  relationship  take  yen ,  often  in  con¬ 
junction  with  thb  collective  suffix  q! ;  as, 

dukd'ni  his  brother-in-law  duka'niyen  his  brothers-in-law 

klk!  younger  brother  wuckik jiye'n  brothers  to  each 

other  (wu-  §  15.4;  a-  §  11) 

ducA't  his  wife  due  a'  tqliyen  his  wives 

§  10.  Possession 

Possession  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  teiin  tor  the  thing 
possessed,  except  when  it  is  a  term  of  relationship  or  part  of  the  body , 
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This  suffix  is  -yi  after  the  vowels  a,  i , 
-i  after  consonants;  and  -wu  and  -wo 


or  .one  of  a  few  other  terms. 
e,  i,  e ,  and  sometimes  after  a ; 
after  u  or  o  and  occasionally  after  a. 

yao  te'yi  herring’s  rock 
xtxtc!k/u  ciyU  little  frog’s 
song 

The  possessive  pronouns  are — 

ax  my 
i  thy 
du  his 
ac  his  own 
Examples — 
axi'c  my  father 
duLa'  his  mother 
duaxa'yi  his  paddle 
duwutsld'  gayi  her  cane 


Examples  are — 

xdt  qoalni  salmon  people 
xuts!  nuwv!  grizzly-bear’s  fort 

ha  our 
yl  your 
hAsdu  their 


icA'i  thy  wife 
dute'q!  his  heart 
dutcu'ni  his  dream 
duhi'ti  his  house 
duaJnl  his  town 


h a sducayd n ay i  their  anchor 

The  demonstrative  a  may  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 
person;  as,  acd'yi  his  head. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  suffix  -i  (- u ,  - yi ,  -wu)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  be  discussed  in  §  20.2. 


§  11.  The  Personal  Pronoun 

There  are  three  series  of  personal  pronouns:  the  subjective,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evidently  contains  demon¬ 
strative  elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  T).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a,  while  du  and  JiAsdu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  these  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 
possessive  pronoun: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive  Independent 

1st  per.  sing. 

X,  xa 

XA  t 

AX 

xa 

2d  per.  sing. 

i 

i 

i 

wad 

(  a  ) 

3d  per.  sing. 

.  . 

1 du  r 

du 

hu 

( ^  j 

3d  per.  sing. 

reflexive  - 

C 

AC 

— 

lstper.pl. 

.  .  hi 

ha 

ha 

ulialn 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

■  ■  yi 

yi 

yi 

yiwa'n 

\ 

3d  per.  pi. 

0  ,  - 

(  llAsdu  j 

>  llAsdu 

llAS 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub¬ 
jective,  and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a  sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com¬ 
pound,  and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance, 

At  xa  xa  I  eat  something 
At  xa  coq  I  laugh 

IT  as  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a  pronoun. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following: 

xa tc  q.'Axdwu'slin  I  questioned  him  {xa  I,  independent;  -to  inten¬ 
sive  suffix  [§  7];  q! a  mouth  [§  11.1];  xa  I,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.1];  -s!in  stem) 

hu  xAtc  q!avrus!in  he  questioned  me  (hu  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iq! Axawu'sHn  I  questioned  thee  {i  thee;  q! a  mouth;  xa  I) 
wae'tc  x At  q!ewu's!in  thou  questionedst  me  ( wae'tc  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  XAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!e  mouth 
thou) 

uha'ntc  qlAtuwu'sHn  we  questioned  him  (uha'ntc  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
wae'tc  haq/ewvJ  s!  in  thou  questionedst  us  (ha  us) 
uha'ntc  yiq! Atuwu'slin  we  questioned  you  (yi  you;  q! a  mouth;  tu 
we,  subjective) 
xagax  I  am  crying 

uhd'n  <}ax  tu'sati'  we  are  crying  (tu  we;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 
ti  to  be) 

ye  yawaqa!  she  said  thus  (ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  qg  to  say) 
ye  ya' xoaqa  I  said  thus  (x  I;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [  §  18.2]) 
ixasiti'n  I  saw  thee  (i  thee;  xa  I;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

yixasiti'n  I  saw  you  (yi  you)  _  . 

xoasiti'n  I  saw  him  (x-  I;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 

xAtyisiti'n  ye  saw  me  (xAt  me;  yi  ye) 
hayisiti'n  ye  saw  us  (ha  us) 
liAsyisifi' n  ye  saw  them  (Jias  them) 

Gaya'  hade'  hAS  awaa'x  they  heard  it  on  Gaya'  (hade'  on;  /las  they; 
a-  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  d  song;  wa-  verbal  prefix 
[§  18-3];  ax  to  hear) 
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alcA't  Jias  qox  ayu'  Kas  aositi’n  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kAt  toward;  Aas  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a -  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see;  here  a  is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xixtc!  frog  as  object  of  the  post¬ 
position  kAt;  second,  in  combination  with  yu,  performing-  the 
function  of  a  conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xixtc!) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a  few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i  com¬ 
bines  with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  xAt 
q!ewu's!in  thou  questionest  me  ( q! A-i  =  q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  wa-  form  xoa,  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a  prefix  gu-.  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  qiva  (for 
guxa );  with  the  second  person  to  ge  (for  gu-i).  These  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  15.5). 


12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 


The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  al wavs  present. 

2.  ya  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  present,  but  a  little  farther 

away  than  the  preceding. 

3.  yu  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per¬ 

form  almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

1.  we  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  usually  entirely  invisible. 

It  has  come  to  be  used  almost  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  use: 


yu!  I 
yu'l't 

we! 


he’ do  this  place  here 

ya!t!a  this  place,  this  person 

yu!  do  tic  a’ni  there  is  thy  father’s  town 

ayu! ,  awe',  when,  that  being  done 


Some  of  them  are  also  employed  with  post-positions;  as,  hat  hither. 
Sometimes,  particularly  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  yadi,  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  differs  from  ya  in  being- 
used  to  refer  to  a  person  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 

§  12 
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The  Verb  (§§  13-21) 

§  13.  Structure 

Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  monosyllablic.  They  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  prefixes  and  a  few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a  very  weak  meaning,  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

Prefixes  (§§  14-18) 

(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(1)  Second  modal  prefixes. 

(5)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§  14.  NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

A  few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.  I  have  found 
the  following: 

1.  q!a  mouth  or  lips. 

qeqte'di  ayu'  ye'q!ayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {ayv! 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qa  to  say) 
yuxa'nAs!  adA'x  qlaodisa'  he  blew  upon  the  raft  (yu  demon¬ 
strative;  xd'vAs!  raft;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  dAX  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  d%-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.  tU  MIND. 

Atcavje'  tuwuMtsi'n  therefore  (the  KiksA'di)  are  brave  (tu  mind; 

wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  M-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  tsin  strong) 
Lax  wa'sa  tuwunu'k  he  felt  very  sad  (uix  very;  wa'sa  how;  tu 
mind;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

3.  iu  POINT. 

ddq  d'lunago'  qoawe  when  they  were  running  ashore  in  a  crowd 
(ddq  ashore;  a  demonstrative;  hi  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.5];  go' qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  da-  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  sai  or  tell, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  object. 

dukd'niyen  ye  daya'duqa ,  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
( du -  his;  hd'niyen  brothers-in-law;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
ya-  [§  15.3];  du-  [§  17.3];  qa  to  say) 


§  15.  FIRST  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  cu-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 

action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  cu'waxix  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade'x-tdhw  cunaxi'xaive  when  these  two  years  were  over  (ya- 
these;  dex  two;  tdhu year;  cu-  totally;  na~  at  the  same  time  when 
[§  17.5];  xix  to  finish;  awe  when) 

axode  yaqa'  cunagu't  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  ( a 
indefinite  pronoun;  xode  among;  ya  demonstrative;  qa  man; 
cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17.5];  gu-  to  go;  -t  pur¬ 
pose  [§  20.1]) 

ye  yen  Jia' sdu  cuq!  d'wadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 
yen  there;  liAsdu  them;  cu-  totally;  q!a  with  mouth  [§  14.1]; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 

KiksA'di  qot  cu'waxix  the  KiksA'di  were  all  lost  ( qot  wholly; 
cu-  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  xix  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a  post  position. 

Axcu'dl  yaqo'x  come  over  to  me  {ax  me;  cu  entirely;  -di  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 

2.  Tea-  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  causative 

auxiliary. 

ax  ddq  qoka! odzilia!  she  caused  a  hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  (ax 
literally,  from  it;  ddq  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  ha-  causative;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2]; 
dzi-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem) 

hAsdudaha  q!  haodu  Liya  nu  zen  a  large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  (hAsdu  them;  daha'q!  out  on;  ha-  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  zi- 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  nu  fort;  zen  large) 

yidA'tsqoe'tc  yvwAckaq! o'hotc  ha'osinex  when  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a  man  to  be  saved?  {yidA'tsqoetc  when;  yi  your;  wac  cheek: 
haqiohotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suffix;  ha-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  nex  to  save) 
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At  ka'otiga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  {At  indefinite 
object  [things];  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2];  li-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.4];  ga  to  load) 

add  akd'wana  doxAnqa'um  then  he  caused  his  clothes-man  to  go 
out  {a  demonstrative;  de  to;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  [§18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xAn  clothes;  ga 
man;  -wu  possessive  [see  §  10]) 

3.  mi-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

yiya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  {yi  ye;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
-tc  emphatic  suffix) 

KiksAdi'tc  A'tcayu  xtxtc!  !ias  ayahe'n  therefore  the  lviksA'di  claim 
the  frog  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  xtxtc!  frog;  Jias  they;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

M'tqH  tux  qa'owagut  yucawA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses  {hit  house;  -q!i  collective  suffix;  tux  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  gu  to  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1]) 
ya  Ka! sduqa' uax  yagatsd'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  {ya  demon¬ 
strative;  hX'sdu  them;  qa'nAx  after;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [ §  17.4] ; 
tsdq  to  run) 

yuyanagu' ti  when  (he  was)  traveling  {yu  demonstrative;  ga-,  na- 
[•§  17.4,  5],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -t  -t  suffixes  [§  20. i,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  referred  to  in 
§20.4. 

4.  wn-  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a  very  much 

wider  function. 

Citlka'de.  an  Ras  wuqo'x  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoff  island 
{Cl  Baranoff  island;  t!  behind;  ka  on;  de  to;  d  demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Aas  they;  wu-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 
ye'ayu  xtxtc!  q!aci'yi  wudu'dziku  that  is  how  the  frog’s  song 
came  to  be  known  {ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon¬ 
strative;  xtxtc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  cl  song;  -yi  possessive  [§  10]; 
wu-  du-  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.6];  ku  to  know) 
wuett'n  At  wuduLik.'e'  peace  was  made  between  them  {wu-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [§  11];  tin  with;  [wuett'n  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  wu-  du-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.5]; 
k!e  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a  curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  c-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a  post-position.  Ihis  employment  of 
wu-  with  the  reflexive  is  very  common. 
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5.  gu-  or  gA-.  Future  time  is  denoted  by  a  prefix  gu-  or  gA-,  which 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak¬ 
ing-  of  any  event  about  to  take  place  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  affix  x-  to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  15.7. 

wasa'  At  gugoneyi'  whatever  is  going  to  happen  (warn'  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  gu-  future;  gona  stem;  -yl  suffix  [§  20.2]) 
an  guyagu't  when  he  was  going  to  go  with  them  ( a  indefinite 
pronoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gu  to 
go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

de  dA'qde  ye  guxdusni'  yuld't  daidedV  they  were  going  to  take  up 
the  house-timbers  ( de  now;  dA'qde  up  to;  ye  thus;  gu-  future; 
x-  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ni  to  take; 
yu  demonstrative;  hit  house;  daidedi'  timbers) 
hit  a  guxlaye'x  gone't  gAnayi!  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  going 
to  build  a  house  ( hit  house;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 
x-  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  \x  possibly 
*  a  suffix]) 

yaldoqloa  gAxdutd'ge  they  were  going  to  make  a  hole  in  this  one’s 
mouth  (ya demonstrative;  do-  his;  q!a mouth  [see  §  3];  gx-  future; 
x-  to  become;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 
suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs  in  conjunction  with  an  indefinite  pre¬ 
fix  qo  or  kv.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  guxa  in  the 
first  person,  we  find  qwaq  instead  of  gu- i,  in  the  second  person, 
ge.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q  and  g  to  q ,  and  q 
and  g  to  y,  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 


Future  tense  of  the  verb  git  to  do 


Singular 


Plural 


1st  per.  yeqqwasgi' t 
2d  per.  yeqge'sgit 
3d  per.  yeqgwa! sgit 


ye' qAxtusgit 
ye'gaxyisgi't 


/ 1  a  s  qo'  a  ye'  sgugasgi’ t 


Future  tense  of  the  verb  geqi  to  throw  down 


Singular 


1st  per.  xd'tc  ye'nde  qqwage'q! 
2d  per.  v'ae'tc  ye'nde  qgege'q! 
3d  per.  hide  ye'nde  A'qgwage'q! 
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Ihe  s  which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a  con¬ 
traction  of  has,  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 

heard  when  recording. 

© 

To  cry  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  he,  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  ti  to  be. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  6  ax  xo  cry 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  ke  kuqwagd'x  ( uhd'n )  he  gax  qAxtu'sati 

2d  per.  {woe')  ke  kugegd'x  {yiha'n)  ke  gax  gaxyisati ' 

3d  per.  {ha)  ke  kugwagd'x  ke  Jias  gax  gA'xsati 

6.  qo-,  A*"-,  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a  time  or 

place  that  is  ill  defined. 

Lei  Let !  qa  A'ti  qosti'  there  were  no  white  men’s  things  in  those 
days  {lU  not;  Let!  white;  ja  man;  A'ti  their  things;  qo-  s-  verbal 
prefixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

yuqo'liLlT tku  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  {yu 
demonstrative;  go-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  18.4];  l!U  stem;  -ku  suf¬ 
fix  [§  20.3]) 

kuducu'qtc  they  always  laughed  at  him  {ku-  du-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.3];  cuq  to  laugh;  -to  always  [§  19.1]) 
gusu'  yen  yuq°xe'tcgl  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  oil'  {gusu' 
where;  yen  there;  yu-  demonstrative;  q°-  verbal  prefix;  xetc 
stem;  gl  probably  should  be  ku  [§  20.3]) 

At  kuqedi'x  a  sign  or  parable  {At  something;  ku-  prefix;  qe  proba¬ 
bly  stem;  -x  suffix  [§  19.4]) 

Lei  su  qosti'  there  was  no  rain  {lsI  not;  su  rain;  qo-  s-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 
constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-;  as, 

a! (fgwaliq  when  will  he  break  it  off?  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  q°- 
indefinite  prefix;  g{u )-  future  prefix;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
liq!  to  break  off) 

7.  -a?  expresses  the  alteration  of  a  person  or  thing  from  one  condi¬ 

tion  to  another.  It  is  suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser¬ 
tion  after  the  future  particle. 

tse'sklux  i'nasti  j^ou  can  become  an  owl  {tsesk!u  owl;  -x  verbal 
affix;  i  thou;  na-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  §  18.1];  ti  stem) 
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q!  anackite'  x  siti  he  had  become  poor  ( q!anackiti  poor;  -x  transitive 
affix;  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 
duxonq.'e'x  siti  it  had  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  xon 
friend;  -q!e  collective  suffix  [§  9];  -x  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

•  to! a  an  qo'a  qa'yaqd'  q!uw  a nx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  such 

as  one  can  trade  with  ( to! a  yet;  an  with  them;  qo'a  however; 
qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3] ;  qaqluwAn  such  as  one  can 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 
gux  tusi't  we  will  make  it  become  cooked  (gu-  future  sign;  -x  transi¬ 
tive  affix;  tu  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayi'  de  yeq°gAX  dui'q!  T! a' q! dentan  they  were  going  to  invite  the 
TlA'qldentan  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  post  position  [de  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  q°-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitive  affix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  ig 
to  invite) 

§  16.  PRONOMINAL  SUBJECT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Examples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  given 
before  (§  11).  The  following  example  contains  also  first  modals: 

Lei  wuxasAgo'k  yandat ! a' to  1  can  not  swim  {gel  not;  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4];  xa  I;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  gok  can;  yan¬ 
dat!  Ate  to  swim) 

§  17.  SECOND  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  djt-  QUICKLY. 

TiA'sdu  dot  xd  djiu'digut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly ;  ( liA'sdu 
them;  dat  upon;  xd  enemies;  djt-  quickly;  u-  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 
add  dak  wudjixi'x  he  ran  down  to  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  de 
to;  dak  down  or  out;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 
xix  to  get) 

yux  7b as  djiudea't  they  started  to  rush  out  (yux  out;  Jias  they; 

dji-  quickly;  u-de-[§  17.2;  §  18.3];  di  to  go) 

Leg!  tslutd't  ayu'  At  nate'  Jias  dji'usiha  one  morning  they  started 
out  quickly  to  hunt  alongshore  ( Leg !  tslutd't  [see  p.  200,  note  11] ; 
a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object; 
nate'  to  hunt  [?];  Jlas  they;  dji-  u-si  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2; 
§  18.1];  ha  to  start) 

hAsduLd'k !u  adji't  Jias  adji'watAn  they  gave  their  sister  to  him 
quickly;  ( liAsdu  their;  Ldk!u  sister;  adj(%)~  indefinite  pronoun 
with  intensive  suffix;  -t  to;  hAS  they;  a-  demonstrative; 
dji-wa-  [§  18.2];  tAn  to  give) 
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2.  u-  (o-)  often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 

This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  gu-,  or  with  wu-,  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural,  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a  past-temporal  prefix. 

yen  uqo'xtc  he  always  came  there  {yen  there;  u-  prefix;  gox  to  go 
by  canoe;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

Leg!  tsluta't  an  lee  udzigl't  dutcu'ni  one  morning  he  awoke  with 
his  dream  {Leg!  one;  tsluta't  morning  [see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 
with  it;  Tee  up;  u-  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  git  to  awake; 
du  his ;  tcun  dream ;  -i  possessive  suffix) 
lax  qlun  Iias  uxe'  many  nights  they  stayed  out  {lax  very;  qlun 
many  (nights);  Tias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu'  Iias  aositl'n  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 
verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

Le  dutu'tx  got  kaodukli't  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  (l<?  out;  du  his; 
tu  into;  -t  at;  -xfrom;  got  all;  lea-  causative  [§  15.2];  o- verbal 
prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  k!lt  to  get) 

3.  du-  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 

tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wa-  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it ;  but  while  wa-  seems  to  express  finality,  du- 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

Le  dutu'tx  got  kaodukll't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 
2,  ex.  5) 

ck!e  a'gitahdn  yu'yaodudziga  “get  up!”  they  said  to  him  (elite, 
up;  a'gitahdn  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix 
[§  15.3];  o-du-dzi-  [§  17.2;  §  18.6];  ga  to  say) 
age'di  Iias  ga'dustln  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  {a- 
’  indefinite  pronoun ;  ge  inside ;  di  to;  Iias  they ;  ga-  when 
[§  17.4];  du-s-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
koducl'  dulgd'  they  hunted  for  him  (ho-  [§  15.6];  du-]  cl  to 
hunt ;  du  he ;  l  euphonic  [  ?] ;  ga  for) 

Lei  wudusku'  they  knew  not  {nil  not;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-]  s- 
[§  18.1];  ku  to  know) 

tsluta't  hlnwA'tdi  akaye'k  wudu'waax  Atxe'tc  the  next  morning  (it) 
was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  ( tsluta't  [see  p.  200, 
note  11];  Mn  water;  WAt  mouth;  di  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
kaye'k  at;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-]  wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;  At 
indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAne't  ayide'  ye  wududzi'ni  a  box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  ( dAne't  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yide 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  wu-  [§  15.4];  du -;  dzi-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard)  . 

zel  Iias  dutl'n  they  could  not  see  him  ( Lei  not;  Jias  they;  du- 
perfect  suffix;  tin  to  see) 

4.  ga-  is  a  prefix  which  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  per¬ 

formed  just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  with  the 
ga  in  aga  or  agaawe'tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

Lax  d'tAtc  gadj a' qinawe  dag  ugu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  ( Lax  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  suffix; 
ga-;  djag  to  die  of  [hyperbolically] ;  -In  suffix  [§  19.3];  awe 
when;  dag  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

age'di  Ii  as  ga'dustln  liA'sdudat  xd  djiudigu't  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  p.  179, 
no.  3,  third  example) 

dul'c  d'ni  akind'  wugaxi'xin  yu'gAgan  ye  ye'ndusgetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father’s  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  (du-  her;  Ic  father;  an  town;  -i  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kina'  above;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ga-] 
xix  to  reach;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  gAgan 
sun;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  du-  [§  17.3];  s-  [§  18.1] ;  ga 
to  say;  -tc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  na-  is  employed  when  the  action  with  which  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other 
action.  Just  as  ga-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanagu'diayu  aosotl'n  cdWA't  yu'adlglga'  cwu'zixac  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a  woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAx  around;  de  at;  ya-  [§  15.3];  na-] 
gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1]; 
tin  to  see;  cd'wAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlglga  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain] ;  c-  reflexive ;  wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  §  18.5]) 

dag  h as  nago'x  a' ayu  yuhunxo'a  ye'g.'ayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  (dag  shoreward; 
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Iias  they;  na-;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'a-yu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yu-  demonstrative;  Tiunxo'  elder  brother; 
a  indefinite  pronoun;  q!a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  ya-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

leq!  JcfudA's!  Atu'x  nagu'ttc  ya  li/sdu  yagatsa'q  yu'awe  Tee  ickle'ntc 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  way  he  jumped  (leq!  red  snapper; 
JcIudA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  na-; 
gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  h/sdu 
them;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ga-  [§  17.4];  tsdq  to  pursue;  yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  awe  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  Ice  up; 
£[?];  c-  reflexive;  Tclen  to  jump;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
naxd'c  gA'xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (na-;  xdc  to  cut; 
gA-  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  tu  we; 
sit  to  cook) 

xdt  gd'naadi  naA'ttc  yuxu'ts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  (xdt  salmon;  ga-  [§17.4]; 
na-;  at  to  go;  -i  part,  sutlix  [§20.2];  na-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix ;  yu- demonstrative ;  xuts!  bear ;  qoan people ;  -i possessive) 
te!aku  ydnagu'tiawe  qox  aku'dadjltc  after  it  had  walked  a  long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  (tc!dlcu  a  long  time;  ya-  [§  15.3]; 
na-;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose;  -i  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  leu-  future  prefix  [§  15.5]; 
da-  [?];  djl  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 


§  18.  THIRD  MODAL  PREFIXES 


1.  s-  or  si-  is  used  in  a  simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 


tc!dku  altl'ni  a'ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (tc!dlcu 
a  long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  l-  [§  18.4];  tin  to  see;  -i 
[§  20.2];  a'ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-;  tin  to  see) 
dutuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  (du  her;  tu-  mind;  wu-  [§  15.4];  si-; 
gu  to  go  [?]) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  (daqane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  wu-  [§  15.4];  te,  stem) 

Lei  ye  awusku'  duyl't  SAtl'yi  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  (zel 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§15.4];  s-  leu  to 
know;  du  his;  ylt  son;  sa-;  tl  to  be;  yi  participial  suffix 
[§  20.2]) 

A'tcqet  dusgo'qtc  what  they  throw  it  with  (du-  [  §  17.3];  s-;  goq  to 
throw;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  tlie  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  §  15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  Asi. 

dis  kawuki' s !i  Asiyu'  Leg!  tat  yu'awasa  it  was  a  whole  month 
which  he  thought  a  night  (dis  month;  kawuki'sH  whole;  Asi 
particle;  yu  demonstrative;  Leg!  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
sa  to  say  [  =  think]) 

XAtc  yetsi'net  La  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  ( XAtc  this ; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a  stone 

2.  wa-  indicating  completed  action. 

tstutd't  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwago'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 
they  got  (u-  [§  17.2];  wa -;  gox  stem) 

Attd'x  Jias  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
Jias  Cg'.At  goan  ca'  oduwaxetc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 
(Cg’.At  Stikine;  goan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leg!  dis  JiAsduka'  cuwaxi'x  probably  entirely  one  month 
on  them  passed  (cu-  [  §  15.1]) 

aLe',  xdt  u'waJia  mother,  I  am  hungry  (u-  wa-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2];  Jia  stem) 

3.  dt-  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

adA'xawe  xd  djiudigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji-u-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

gege'de  gonaJia'  xe  cv! yagia’ oditAn  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  (cu-  completely 
[§  15.1];  ya  [?];  g!a-  mouth;  o-  [§  17.2];  tAn  stem) 
ace'nya  wudixa'x  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  corner  (a-  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  ce'nya  corner  of;  wu-  [§  15.4]) 
wuckA't  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  (wu-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  kAt  post-position;  ca-  reflexive  [?];  o-  di¬ 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 

yuxd'nAS !  AdA'x  gtaodisa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  (yu- 
demonstrative ;  xd'nas!  raft;  g!a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 
kaodit! a  g!  it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (ka-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  t.Ug!  stem) 

TO  START  TO  go  to  a  certain  place  is  expressed  by  means  of 
an  adverb. 

go'na  yeggwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  (gona  starting; 
ye  thus;  go-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gu-  'future  prefix 
[§  15.5];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gut  to  go) 
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4.  /-  or  It-  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a  plurality  of  objects 

acted  upon. 

yAX  Jias  aya'olidjAq  yutd'n  thus  they  killed  off  the  sea-lions  (a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  [§  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  djAq  to  kill;  yu- 
demonstrative ;  tan  sea-lion) 

ayv!  aolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  (ayu'  there;  a-  indefinite 
prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 
xatc  qawage'  Asiyu'  aca'oliMk  it  was  full  of  eyes  (xatc  this;  qa- 
man;  wage'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  ca-  =  cu- 
[§  15.1];  o-  [§  17.2];  hik  stem) 

an  qadji'n  aolize'k u  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 
(an  with  it ;  qadjin  man’s  hand;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2]) 

xa'yi  yakq!u  ayA'x  aoliq.U'nq!  he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  ( xd  enemy;  -yi  possessive  suffix;  yakw  canoe; 
-q!u  collective;  a'yAX  like  that;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  li- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  q! An  stem;  -q!  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

5.  L -  or  z,t-  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 

takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

aositl'n  cdwA't  yuadigi'ga  cwu' Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun  ;  o-s7-[  §  17.2 ;  §  18.1] ;  tin  to  see;  cdWA't  woman ;  yuadigi'ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  wa-  [§  15.4];  xac  to  float) 
dekl'na  hi'ni  qo'a  wuLiu'~k  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
(dekl'na  far  out;  Mn  water;  -i  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4];  uk  stem) 
yen  caozitsi's  there  he  stopped 

6.  dxl-  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  not  hitherto 

enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

aya'xawe  duyA'tqH  qodziti'  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 
born  (a-  that;  yAX  like;  awe  it  is;  du-  his;  yAt  child;  -q!% 
collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  ti  to  be) 
ckA  a'odziku'  yuxd't  qoa'nitc  wusne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 
that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  ku  to  know;  yu-  demonstrative; 
xat  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wu-s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1]) 
tc!u  tc!dku  llngi't  tin  ka'odjite  yue'q  a  long  time  ago  there  came  to 
be  copper  among  the  Indians  ( llngi't  Indians;  tin  with;  ka-o- 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  yu-  demonstrative ;  ^copper) 
wd'sa  iya' odudziqa' ,  Axyi't%  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 
my  son?  (wd'sa  what ;  iyou;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];.  o-du- 
[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  ylt  son) 
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7.  ci-  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

dust'  q ole !l't!  akucitA'n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  ( du -  his; 
qokl't!  berries;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ku-  [§15.6];  txn  stem) 

Suffixes  (§§  19,  20) 

§  19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHARACTER 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 

suffixes,  are  -tc,  -nutc,  -n,  -x,  and  perhaps  -q!  and  s!. 

1 .  -tc  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  be  trans¬ 

lated  by  always.  It,  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 
suffix  (§7). 

duwa'qde  yagacl'tc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 
ts!u  yen  uqo'xtc  again  there  he  always  went  by  canoe 
g Again  Kane'sdica  cold' n ax  ke  xixtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 
brow  of  Cross  Mountain  (g Again  sun;  caki'riAX  over  the  head 
of;  ke  up) 

gAndawe'  utd'itc  dudA'qlanAX  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleeps 
with  his  back  (gAn  what  burns;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  - nutc  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

ku  qo'a  ts! as  xuk  Ain' qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  (ts.'AS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  rdq!  to  fetch) 
duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 

Acu'tcnutc  duye'tk!u  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
(a  =  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cute  stem;  du-  possessive;  yet  child; 
-ku  diminutive) 

ux  udulcu'qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  (u-  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.4];  cuq  to  laugh) 

IdakA't  A'dawe  at!o'qt!mutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
(i IdakAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  V.oqt!  stem) 
d'V.Aq’.anutc  lie  would  pound 

3.  -n  (after  consonants  -In  or  -on).  This  suffix  marks  a  sta¬ 

tionary  condition  of  the  action,  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a  perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suffix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  na-  treated 
in  §  17.5. 
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La! gu  yen  ijax  dulnigi'n  ye  qoyanaqe'tc  when  a  person  is  through 
with  a  story,  he  always  says  this  ( Ld'gu  story;  yen  there;  yAX 
thus;  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.4];  m[k]  to  say);  ye 
thus;  qo-ya-na-  [§  15.6,  3;  §  17.5];  qa  to  say;  -tc  [  §  19.1]) 
WA'nin  cwuinxa' c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  (wau  edge;  in  [?]; 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  wu-  in-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  §  18.5];  xac 
stem) 

duqle'nAX  c%  tela  yut  qlanACxe'ntc  dui'yeq  gagaA'tin  when  his  spirits 
came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  ( du -  his;  q!a 
mouth;  -lax  from;  ci  blood;  tela  that;  yut  out  of  it;  q!a 
mouth;  ua-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xen  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  du- 
his;  yeq  spirit;  ga  [?];  ga-  [§  17.4];  at  to  go  [pi.];  -in  suffix) 
ituum'  qhOAn  CAtli'q  Nixa'  nel  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Nixa' 
comes  in  (i-  thy;  tu  mind;  -wu  possessive  suffix ;  q!  wau  ex  hor¬ 
tative  [§  22.3];  ca-  reflexive;  t!iq!  stem  [?];  nel  into  house;  gut 
to  go;  -n  -i  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tclaye'  daq  gaci'tc  AcgadjA'qen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (; tclaye '  almost;  daq  up;  ga-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
ac  for  c-  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  d]Aq  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  suffix) 

tan  a  aka'wati  anAX  gadusku't  Txu  a-nA'x  yen  wuqoxo'n  he  pounded 
out  a  figure  of  a  sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  ( tan  sea-lion;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  Tea-  wa- 
[§  15.2;  §  18.2];  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nAX  around;  ga-  du-  s- 
[§  17.4,  3;  §  18.1];  leu  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  liu  he;  yen 
there;  wu-  [§  15.4];  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

Jias  agaca'n  when  they  marry  ( a -  ga-  verbal  prefixes) 

4.  -x  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period. 

Lei  At  udjA'qx  tslu  yen  uqo'xtc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 
killed  anything  (eel  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  d]Aq  to  kill; 
tslu  there) 

hu  qo'a  awe' l el  ute'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  ( u -  [§  17.2];  -x) 
Lei  g/gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  (xel  not;  gx'gi  was  [?]; 

u-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  gu  stem;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x) 
tcul  ac  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyi'ayu  Aci't  qle'watAn  before  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  ( tcul  before;  ac  him; 
ten  to  see;  ac  his  own;  -yi  possessive ;  ayu  demonstrative;  a ci't 
to  him;  qla-  mouth  [§  14.1] ;  wa-  verbal  suffix  [§  18.2] ;  tAn  stem) 
aga'  tsa  axe'x  then  only  he  ate  (a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  xa  to  eat ;  -x) 
Lel  ulge'x  Tce'zadi  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  (u-  l-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.4];  western;  -x) 
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5.  -q!  Although  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 

torily  determined,  it  may  be  included  in  this  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  particular  time,  and  to  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

IdaJcA't  yetx  ducd'q!  people  from  all  places  tried  to  marry  her 
( Idak-A't  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  du-  verbal  prefix 
[§17.3];  eastern) 

cTcax  Ice  djiti'niyeq!  you  can  not  see  anything  (tin  to  see;  iye  par¬ 
ticipial  suffix  lengthened  [§  20.2];  rest  uncertain) 

CAkustl' q!tc  those  are  (my  people)  there  ( s -  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 

ti  stem,  to  be;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain) 
ayA'xawe  aosi'ne  acI'u  gAUAlta'dicix  lit!  tu'di  ac  wuge'q!  as  he  had 
told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw 
him  into  the  basket  ( ayA'xawe  as;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-si 
[§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  -n  with;  gAn  fire;  Alta 
into  [?];  di  to  start  to;  cix  to  run;  lit!  basket;  tu'di  into;  ac 
lie;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ge  to  throw) 

xd'yi  yakq!u  aijA'x  a'oliq.'A'nq!  he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see  p.  183,  no.  4) 

6.  -s!  occurs  after  a  few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure. 

Atxaioe'  qolA'xs!  from  there  he  listened  ( qo -  indefinite  prefix 
[§  15.6];  l-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem) 
aga'  keqgeti's!  wek.'WA'lx  you  will  look  out  for  the  green  fern- 
roots  (aga'  for  that;  Tee  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6]; 
ge  =  gu-i  future  prefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  ti  to  be; 
we-  demonstrative;  Tc!waIx  fern-roots) 

Tias  qotl's!  they  were  looking  for  him  (qo-  indefinite  prefix;  ti  to  be) 

§  20.  SYNTACTIC  SUFFIXES 

1 .  -t  is  suffixed  to  a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  performed. 

duka'ktc  ade'  qoka'waqa  duiga'  qAge'x  dusga'ndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [  his  body]  (du  his ;  leak  uncle ;  -tc 
intensive  [§  7];  ade'  to  it;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  ka-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.2];  qa  to  say;  du  he;  iga'  for;  du-  s- 
[§  17.3;  §  18.1];  gAn  fire,  to  burn;  -d  for  -t  before  vowel ;  -ayu 
demonstrative) 

qa  naA'di  kUde'n  yen  wudu'dzini  Atu't  qongA'nadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  they  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
(qd  man;  na-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  IcHde'n  good;  yen.  there;  wu- du- dzi-  [§  15.4; 
§  17.3;  §  18.6];  Atu't  into  it;  qongA  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 
purpose;  ayu  demonstrative) 

dulga '  At  nAgasu't  something  to  help  him  ( dulga '  for  him;  At 
indefinite;  tli-[?]  ga-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4];  su  to  help;  -t 
purpose) 

ouIa'x  awaxo'x  Aci'n  clean galni'glt  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 
(something  he  did  not  know)  ( ad.A'x  after  it;  ac-  he;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  TcAnga  [  ?  compare  gong  a  second  example;  l-  ver¬ 
bal  prefix  [§  18.4];  nlk  stem;  -t  purpose) 

Ak!uq!ayu  ye'yati  qd  akade'  wugu't  gA'nga  a  man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  ( a!c!u ,  Auk;  -q!  at;  ayu  demon¬ 
stratives;  ye-  adverb,  thus;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ti  to  be;  qd  man; 
-kade'  on;  wu-  [§  15.4];  gu-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  gAn  wmod,  fire; 
ga  for). 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original  function. 

2.  -i,-o  after  consonants;  yt-,-wu  after  vowels.  The  subordina¬ 
tion  of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
any  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -wu  after  vowels  (see  §§  3  and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a  par¬ 
ticiple  or  infinitive. 

yuqd '  qo'a  ka'deq’.akd'x  daqt  wudjixi'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  (yu  demonstrative; 
ga  man;  qo'a  however;  ha'deqlaka'x  from  on  it;  daqt  out;  wu- 
dji-  [§  15.4;  §  17.1] ;  xix  to  jump  or  move  quickly) 
dudjl'q!  ye  yuti'yi  stag  gatd'  alee'  ase'wati  he  set  up  a  bone  trap 
he  had  (du  he;  djlq!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  ti  to  be; 
s!dq  bone;  gated  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Ice  up;  a  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  wat[i]  to  set  up) 
hade'  wAt  at  ci'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  (ci  to  sing) 

Lei  ye  wuA'xtc  yucd'wAt  Atxayi'  Axa'  yudje'nwu  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  (Lei  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  At  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yi  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  yu-  demonstrative;  dje'nwu  moun¬ 
tain  sheep) 

wuctacd'yi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ayA'xde  yanagu' diayu  aositi'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
’  saw  (a-  it;  t/A'xde  around;  ya-na-  [§  15.3;  §  17.5];  -ayu  demon¬ 
strative) 
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tc!dku  altl'ni  aya '  aositi'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (a- 
demonstrative;  l-  [§  18.4];  aya ’  it  is  this) 
qodziti'yi  At  big  animals  or  things;  apparently  signifies  things 
being  or  existing  (qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  dzi-  verbal  prefix 
[§  18.6];  ti  to  be;  -yi  suffix;  At  things) 

3.  -Jeu.  A  verb  is  frequently  changed  into  a  noun  by  taking  a 
suffix  -Tcu,  and  this  is  also  usually  indicated  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  prefix;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  with  certain  verbs,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 
name  (sa) ,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  participial 
suffix  as  much  as  a  noun-forming  suffix. 

yiyuqtatA'ngttc  your  well  speaking  of  them  (yi  you  [pi.];  yu-  de¬ 
monstrative;  q!a  mouth;  tAn  stem;  -tc  intensive;  -gt-  stands 
here  for  ku) 

ye'duwasaku  their  names  being  these  (ye  thus;  du-  wa-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes;  sa  stem) 

til  yudjisitA 'n kw  waves  rise  up  on  it;  or  waves,  the  rising  up  of 
them  upon  it  (til  wave;  yu-  demonstrative;  dji-  si-  prefixes; 
tAn  stem) 

ye'yuwagutku  that  was  why  he  had  traveled  that  way;  or,  more 
strictly,  thus  the  traveling  of  him  (ye  thus;  yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive;  wa-  verbal  prefix;  gut  stem) 
yiTcA' -at-XAcku  the  ones  having  split  tongues  for  you  (yi-  you;  Jca 
post-position;  at  thing;  xac  stem) 
yuq!ayatArnku  the  one  that  could  talk  (yu- demonstrative;  q!a 
mouth;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  tAn  stem) 
yuqoyaliste' Lku  when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  would 
hurt  them;  or,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  (yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive;  qo-  ya-  li-  verbal  prefixes;  slen  stem) 
yu'  ayaliq!kw  he  would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  (yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  11  q!  stem) 

Lax  yaLa'qku  he  was  a  very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 
he  was  (Lax  very;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  Lag  stem) 
duna'  At  li'tc!e'quku  he  was  a  dirty  little  fellow;  or.  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  (duna  [?]  At  thing;  li-  verbal  prefix; 
tc!equ  stem) 

ada'  yuq! a! duiXA' tku  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk¬ 
ing  that  went  on  about  it  (a-  indefinite;  da  post-position;  yu- 
demonstrative;  q.U  mouth ;  du-  id-  verbal  prefixes;  At  stem) 
tda  AlcAm'k  tduLe'  aye'x  yu'yatiku  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  (tda  whatever;  tdule'  then;  aye'x  like  it;  yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  ya-  prefix  [§  15.3]) 

qaye'  qokugwane' xe  tduLe'  yuAkan%kkw  aye'x  yu'yatiku  when  a 
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person  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  ( qa 
person;  qo-  [§  15.6];  nex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam¬ 
ple).  The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

THE  TELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 

da'sa  gA'xdudja'q  qon  yuAka' yanikku  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
was  what  they  got  ( da'sa  what;  g a-  future  [§15.5];  -x  transi¬ 
tional  [§  15.7];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djaq  to  kill;  qon  [?]; 
yu-  demonstrative;  a- indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  ya-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  15.2,  3];  nik  stem) 

4.  -y<t.  Another  sullix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  ya-  treated  of  in  §  15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  often 
the  participial  sufiix  -i  [§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.  Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  gale'  yuqlds  ode'  uduwaqta'siya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  (yAX  like;  gale'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!ds  cascade;  ade'  to  it;  u-du-  u>a-[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.2]) 
tc!u  ade'  xaqlu’ya  awe'  ayA'x  qot  cu'waxix  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  (tc!u  just;  ade'  at  it;  xaqu  to 
sleep;  ayA'x  like  it;  qot  completely ;  cu-[§15.1]) 
dudjl'txawe  yidaduna’ ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [  a  trap] 
{du  him;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  t  to;  x  from;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidaduna'ya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  Iias  kAqladi' nutcya  ade'  akaollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  {ade'  at  it ;  Iias 
they;  kA  to  cause  [?];  qUt  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  19.2];  a- indefinite  prefix;  ka-o-ld-[§  15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.4]) 
ate'xya  aosiku'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§  19.4];  a-  indefinite  prefix;  o-  si- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ku  to  know) 
kaodit! a' q!  d'xo  gudiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
{ka-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.3];  t!aq!  stem; 
a-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 
zel  Ii  as  d'wusku  ade'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  {Lei  not;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1];  ade' 
at  it;  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  nek  to  say) 
Iias  d'wawus!  “gudA'x  sa  ye'dadun/taya ”  they  inquired,  “From 
where  do  they  get  this?”  {gu  where;  dux  from;  sa  interrogative 
particle ;  ye  adverb ;  da-  du-  na-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ;  §  1 7 .3,5] ; 
At  to  go  [pi.]) 
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It  had  begun  to  be  moldy. 

He  said  to  her. 

He  got  down  to  it  quickly. 

He  was  seen. 

He  came  to  know  it. 

Being  saved. 

They  came  to  say  to  you  (came  to  =dzi). 

He  went  out  and  spoke. 

It  got  completely  out  of  his  head. 

They  had  started. 

It  caused  to  be  saved. 

Having  been  named. 

lie  was  always  floating  himself  about. 

Being  (his  sou). 

We  will  cook  it. 

When  it  is  going  to  be  cut. 

They  moved  things  out. 

lie  sent  some  one  (out)  to  speak. 

It  came  to  be. 

He  was  telling  (them). 

They  were  all  lost. 

Suffix. 

3 

r*4 

O 

IS-.. 

«S* 

Stem. 

Lax 

qa 

xix 

g 

a 

nex 

qa  | 

tan 

rij 

xun 

H 

S3 

sa 

V 

a 

■s 

xac 

'S' 

na 

V 

xix 

Third  modal 
prefix. 

*<s* 

'a 

M 

*3 

*0 

N 

a 

wa 

£ 

a 

§ 

vs 

wa 

wa 

55 

wa 

Second  modal 
prefix. 

53 

§ 

i  du 

S3 

u-du 

u-du 

S3 

'a 

S3 

du 

S3 

'a 

u-du 

S3 

Pronominal 

subject. 

S3 

First  modal 
prefix. 

WU 

3 

WU 

S3 

S3 

§ 

a 

3 

WU 

<3 

rii 

ncn 

1 

gu-x 

H 

S3 

a> 

<3 

rii 

<3 

rii 

H 

a 

rii 

no 

Nominal 

prefix. 

q!a 

3 

3i 

Pronominal 

object. 

3 

<3 

le* 

O 

3< 

a 

V 

© 

3i 
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§  21.  Composition  of  Verb-Stems 

A  real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  stem 
which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-stem 
of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ti  to  be,  xix  to  get,  or  nuku  to 
become,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  or  an  adverbial 
modifier,  all  of  the  other  verbal  prefixes  being  attached  .to  the 
general  auxiliary  stem.  Thus  we  have — 

yihd'n  ke  gax  gAxyisati'  you  (pi.)  will  cry,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  ti,  the  stem  of 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future,  pronominal,  and  all  other 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  k’.ant  It  as  uwanu'kw  they  became 
angry,  where  Id  an  signifies  anger,  and  nuku  to  become.  Of 
this  same  type  is  got  cu'waxix  they  were  all  destroyed, 
although  it  is  uncertain  whether  got  is  ever  employed  as  a 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xix. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a  number 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes  described  in  §§  14-20. 

Adverbs  (§§22,  23) 

§  22.  Modal  Adverbs 

1.  agt  is  an  interrogative  adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoun  occurs.  It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 
iyaA'xtc  agi'f  do  you  hear  it? 

uhd'n  agt'  yekd'  At  tuxA'ckw  tea  ku' eta  goan  qlecd'nt?  are  we  the 
ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  ( uhd'n  we; 
yekd'  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 
xac  split;  -ku  sufhx  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  kd! eta  land-otter;  goan 
people;  gleca'ni  to  see  [uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yl  sitl'n  agt t  do  you  see  me?  ( xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 
[§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

2.  de  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

Acljl't  gut  de!  come  up  to  me!  (ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 
gu  to  come;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

a  nAx  asago'x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  (a  indefinite  pronoun; 

nAX  around ;  a  indefinite  pronoun ;  sa-  prefix ;  gox  to  go  by  canoe) 
gA'nga  naa't  de!  for  firewood  go!  (gAn  firewood;  ga  for; 
prefix  [§  17.5];  at  to  go) 
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3.  qlwAn  expresses  a  mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  own  pray, 

or  suppose. 

d'ekl'  q’.WAn  duffin' q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  (deki'  out;  da-  to 
[§  14.4];  ql-  [?];  ciq  to  run) 

Mnq!  q!wAn  yen  XAt  CAt  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  Qim 
water;  q!  at;  yen  then;  XAt  me;  CAt  put) 

ituwu'  qJWAn  cAt.'i'q!  Nixd'  nel  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Nixa' 
comes  in  (see  §  19.3;  i you;  tu  mind ;  -wu  possessive;  ca-  reflex¬ 
ive;  t!iq!,  stem  [?];  nel  into  the  house;  gu  to  go;  -t  -n  -i  suf¬ 
fixes  [§  20.1;  §  19.3;  §  20.2]) 

4.  I  expresses  the  negation.  Generally  this  element  appears  com¬ 

bined  with  the  connective  Le  then.  The  emphatic  negative 
is  lil,  apparently  a  doubled  negation. 

Ill  Tcinigl'q  ya  Axhi'ti  never  tell  about  my  house  (III  never; 
ki  =  ka  [?];  nlk  to  tell;  -iq  suffix;  ya  about;  ax  my;  hit 
house;  -i  possessive) 

lil  lax  ye  XAt  k ag a' ndjiq  never  let  me  burn  up!  (lax  very;  ye  thus; 
XAt  I;  ku  future;  gAn  to  burn;  -tc  always;  -iq  a  suffix) 

In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog¬ 
ative  particle. 

Le'gil  XAt  wunekuf  am  I  not  sick?  (xe  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  l  not  (with  Le);  XAt  I;  wu-  verbal  prefix;  nekw  sick) 

5.  gul  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gul  Lax  xeq!  dis  liAsduka'  cuwaxl'x  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  ( Lax  very;  Leq!  one;  dis  moon;  hAsduka'  on 
them;  cu-  entirely  [  $  15.1] ;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2] ;  xlx  stem) 

gul  de  djinka't  ayu'  qla'owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  (de  already;  djinkat  ten;  ayu'  demonstrative; 
q!a  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  xe  stem) 


§  23.  Locative  Adverbs 


Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 


1.  dak  outward,  out  to  sea 

2.  daq  shoreward 

3.  ke  upward 

4.  de  now,  right  away,  al- 


7.  nel  into  the  house 

8.  yu  or  yux  out  of  doors 

9.  yen  there 

10.  deki'  far  outward 

11.  ixki'  down  below,  spe- 


ready 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows 

6.  yex  or  ijax  like 


cifically  southward 
12.  yik  inside 
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Bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  post-positions  are: 


13.  t  or  de  to 

29.  lea  on 

14.  n  with 

30.  ga  for 

15.  x  from 

31.  qAq!  for 

16.  q!  at 

32.  ge  inside  of 

17.  yi  down  in 

33.  tin  with 

18.  yi'nade  down  toward 

34.  hd'yi  down  underneath 

19.  yes  for 

35.  q!es  for 

20.  qox  back  to,  backward 

36.  gayi  down  in  front  of 

21.  xau  to  a  person 

37.  wa t  at  the  mouth  of 

22.  tu  into 

38.  talc  in  the  middle  of 

23.  td'yi  under 

39.  uax  through,  on  account 

24.  t!a  behind 

of,  in  association  with 

25.  d.Ax  from 

40.  gan  outside  of 

26.  da  around 

41.  dated' n  straight  for 

27.  xo  among 

42.  ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

28.  K  toward 

43.  saJcu  for 

le  last  of  these  is  always  used  after 

the  verb. 

Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  as, 

hi'tqti  tux  ya'wagut  yucd'wAt  adjA'q  (Iax  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  (Jut  house;  -q!%  collective; 
tux  through ;  ya-  wa-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3 ;  §  IS. 2] ;  gu  to  go ;  -t 
[§  20.1];  yu-  demonstrative ;  cd'wAt  woman;  ait;  djAq  to  lull; 
Jax  from) 

aqti'ts  CAntu'de  Icax  a'odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  q’Ats  tentacles;  CAn-tu'de 
into  the  midst  of;  i Icax  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  di¬ 
prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 
ayAlane'slawe  awA'n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  yA-  l a-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §  18.4]; 
nes!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  a  it;  ivau  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  t,  n, 
x,  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  contraction  of  de ;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a  separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  Ice,  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  and 

XUn  TO  START. 
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§  24.  Conjunctions 

Tho  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
qa  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo'a,  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
employed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives: 

adA'xayu  or  adA'xawe  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  dAx  from; 
a,  and  yu  or  we) 

Atxawe'  afterwards  (from  a;  t  to;  x  from;  a;  and  we) 
ayA'xawe  on  account  of  which  (from  a;  yAx  like;  a;  and  we) 
tcluLe',  evidently  then,  consists  of  two’  adverbial  particles,  tc!u 
and  Le ! 

wananl  sawe  by  and  by  (probably  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Atcawe'  contains  the  intensive  suffix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitives, 
are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayvf ,  which  also  occur 
in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  go-,  no-, 
or  -n. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  25-28) 

Stems  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel;  or  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso¬ 
nant.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a  vowel  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  consonant;  or  a  vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con¬ 
sonants  never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 

§  25.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems: 


a  lake 

ta  stone 

an  town 

tan  sea-lion 

as!  tree 

tat  night 

axa'  paddle 

nu  fort 

le  father 

naA't  clothing 

yaku  canoe 

nuk!w  shells 

i 

yak  mussel 

tcune’t  bow 

yao  herring 

tsa  seal 

yAxwtc  sea-otter 

tsesk!w  owl 

yek  supernatural  helper 

s!dxw  hat 

yit  son 

sit  spruce 

da's! a  snare 

cAt  wife 

dis  moon 

can  old  person 

§1  24,  25 
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cayl'na  anchor 
ci  blood 
cl  song 
gAcjd'n  sun 
gotc  wolf 
qa  man 

qalid'ku  salmon-eggs 
qou  people 
q!a  point 
q!dn  lire 
q!un  fur-seal 
q!dt!  island 
xa  enemy 


xao  log  or  dead  tree 
xdt  root 
xon  friend 
xdx  husband 
Jcdt  fish-basket 
Jcd'ni  brother-in-law 
ke'zadi  sea-gull 
xd'na  evening 
xuts!  grizzly-bear 
xixtc!  frog 
hln  fresh  water 
hit  house 

hu'nx  elder  brother 


Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship: 

lilJc!  grandparent 
ic  father 
La  mother 

Laid  mother’s  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 
kale  mother’s  brother 

at  father’s  sister,  and  father’s  sister’s  daughter 
SA'ni  father’s  brother  and  father’s  sister’s  son 
hunx  man’s  elder  brother 
CAtx  woman’s  elder  sister 

lclld  man’s  younger  brother,  and  woman’s  younger  sister 

Laid  man’s  sister 

ik!  woman’s  brother 

kdlk!  mother’s  brother’s  children 

cxAnk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother’s  sister 

si  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother’s  sister 

kelk!  sister’s  child,  and  child  of  woman’s  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  through  marriage  are  the  following: 
xox  husband 
CAt  wife 

wu  father-in-law 
tcan  mother-in-law 

kd'ni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 
The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive. 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  those  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  it 
more  particularly  belongs.  A  sister’s  husband  was  called  husband; 
and  a  wife’s  sister,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife’s  death,  the 
widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister. 
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§  26.  Verbal  Stems 


One  or  two  nominal  stems,  such  as  sa  name,  tcun  dream,  and  x%l! 
herring-rake,  are  also  found  as  the  stems  of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
two  sets  of  stems  are  quite  distinct.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  verb-stems : 


u  to  use 
ha  to  dig 
s!u  to  cut  off 
na  to  do 
7 n  to  put 

xe  to  stay,  remain 
gu  to  go  (one  person) 
at  to  go  (pi.) 
dja  to  tell,  explain 
ti  to  be 
leu  to  know 
Ia  to  sleep 
qa  to  say 

su  to  help  (a  supernatural 
being  acting) 
ca  to  marry 
xa  to  eat 
ya  to  carry,  bear 
Tele  to  be  good 
dji  to  have 
qe  to  sit 
nex  to  save 
nik  to  tell 
yex  to  make 
xdx  to  invite 
tAn  to  put 
nuku  to  become 
djAq  to  kill 
tin  to  see 
gAs!  to  strike 
gen  to  look  at,  examine 
xix  to  get 
gAn  to  burn 


git  to  do 
na  to  die 
lea  to  be  lazy 
t!a  to  slap 
t!a  to  be  hot 
ci  to  hunt  for 
Mk  to  be  full  of 
djel  to  set,  place 
tsin  to  be  strong 
giq!  to  throw 
qox  to  go  by  canoe 
L.'ex  to  dance 
cat  to  take,  seize 
xac  to  drift 
xot!  to  sharpen 
ax  to  hear 
hen  to  stand 

xeq!  to  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

slit  to  cover 

tit  to  drift 

gdx  to  cry 

le.'an  to  hate 

ts'.Aq  to  smoke 

ule  to  boil 

tlule  to  shoot 

V.Aq!  to  pound 

wus!  to  ask 

xin  to  fly  into 

le.Uk!  to  cut 

q!aleu  to  forget 

q.'dk  to  swim 

Ale  to  weave 

tsis  to  swim 


It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a  suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 
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§  27.  Numerals 


Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 


numbers  are: 

Leq!  one 
dex  two 
nats'.k  three 
daq.'u'n  four 
ke'djin  five 
Le'ducu  six 
daxa'ducu  seven 


na'ts  Ikuducu'  eight 
gucu'k  nine 
d  ji'nkdt  ten 
dji'nkat  qa  Leq!  eleven 
Le'qa  twenty 
natslga  d ji'nkat  thirty 
ke'djin  qa  one  hundred 


Ke'djin  is  formed  from  ke  up  and  djin  hand;  dji'nkat  contains  the 
suffix  kat  across  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Le'qa  is  from  Leq!  one  and 
qa  man. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  post-position  lax. 

ha' s !  gin  ax  qa  three  men 

Leducu'nAX  duke' Ik !i  Jias  his  six  nephews 

dex  gux  two  slaves 


The  numeral  one,  however,  is  sometimes  unchanged. 
yuLe'q!  yAti'yiga  wuckik !iye' n  bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  atl'yia  bring  one  man 

tiax  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 


Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  means  of  a  final  -a. 
dAxa'  the  second 
natslgia'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cuq!wd' n ax. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -dalien. 
dAxdahe'n  ye'yanaqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdahe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 


§  28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
who,  da'sa  wiiat,  and  wa'sa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  sa  is 
separable,  however,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  si  or  asi  referred  to  in  §  18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are: 

§§  27,  28 
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adu'sa  wuxh’q!  who  broke  it  off? 

adu'sgi  qasl'  gaca'  I  wonder  who  will  many  my  daughter 
dd'saya  ye  djl'wani  what  has  done  this? 
dasayuf,  axe'  what  is  that,  mother? 

1\A  da' tin  sa  what  with?  (that  is,  what  can  you  do?) 
wasa'yu  hade'  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  say  thus? 
tduLe'  Lei  wudusku'  wd'sa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 
had  been  done 

wd'sa  iya' odudziqa'  Axyl't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 

With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

gusu'  yen  yuqoxe'tcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  off  of  it? 
gusu'  tuwunu' guylyi  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad? 
gudA'xqd'x  SAyu '  u'wadji  id l  ye'awuslcu'  from  whence  he  came, 
she  ditl  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu' 
(in  this  case  contracted  to  gu) ;  and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 
of  its  employment. 

§  28 


TEXT 


Qaq  Iatcgu'k 

(Told  by  interpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  1904) 


Cit!ka'q!ayu 1  ye'yati2  wu'ckikliye'n 3  ye'duwasaku 

At  Sitka  it  was  that  there  were  brothers  named  thus 

QaqlAtcgu'k.7  ALlu'nayu8  Iias  akucitA'n.9 


QaqlAtcgu'k. 


Hunting  it  was  they 


liked. 


Leq !  10 

One 


hunxo' 5  a  0 

the  eldest  that  is 

tsluta'tayu 11 

morning  it  was  on 
that 


q!a't!q!i  xode'12  dak 13  has  uwaqo'x.14  Lei  At  udjA'qx.15  Ts!u 

islands  to  among  out  they  went  by  canoe.  Not  things  he  ever  killed.  Again 

yen  uqo'xte.16  Ts!u  dak  uwaqo'x.14  AdA'xayu 17  yuqlu'n18  xo'de 

out  he  went  by  canoe.  And  then  the  fur  seals  to 

among 


there  he  always  came  Again 
in  by  canoe. 

wuduwasa'.19  u  Hu 


t  21 


his  name  was  called. 


gaa'x. 


5)  24 


Daq 


lest  he 
hear.” 


Shoreward 


“He 

llAS 

they 


At  naqo'xtciya 20  aya 

things  always  going  in  canoe  is  here. 
.  after 


CllkUA!22  l'sa 23 

Keep  quiet  your  voices 


20 


a'ayu 25 


naqo  x 

were  going  by  at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it 
canoe  was 


yuhunxo'a 26  y  e'q  layaqa : 27 

said  thus: 


1  Cit.’ka'  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Cithe  native  name  of  Baranoll  island,  the  post-position  V.a  behind  or 
back  or,  and  the  post-position  ka  on;  q!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  yu  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  and  probably  a-  indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

2  ye  an  adveroial  particle  referring  to  brothers,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
it  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  ya-  continuative  prefix  §  15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

3  wu-  §  15.4;  c-  the  reflexive  prefix  §11;  kik!  younger  brother;  -yen  suffix  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  hAs  to  indicate  plurality. 

4  ye  as  follows;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  sa  to  name  or  call;  -k"  noun-forming  or  perfect  participial  suffix 
§  20.3. 

5  hunx  elder  brother;  6  probably  possessive;  kik!  younger  brother. 

6  a  stands  for  ye'duwasaku. 

7  Object  of  ye'duwasaku. 

B  a-  indefinite  pronoun  indicating  the  things  hunted  for;  L.'un  hunting  for,  employed  as  a  post-posi¬ 
tion;  -ayu  (see  note  1). 

9  lus  personal  pronoun  subject  third  person  plural;  a-  object  referring  to  aL.'u’n;  ku-  indefinite  prefix; 
ci-  desire  §  18.7;  tAn  to  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses. 

10  Leq!  one,  numeral  modifying  tsluta't.  Very  often  the  noun  modified  is  omitted  in  connections  like 
this. 

nts! u  again;  tat  night;  ayu  demonstrative.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  another  night  being 
past. 

72  q.’at!  island;  -q!i  plural;  xo  among;  de  motion  to. 

13  Adverb;  seaward  or  to  an  open  place. 

14  u-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe. 

15  u-  §  17.2;  djAq  to  kill;  -x  distributive  suffix  §  19.4. 

16  u-  §  17.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7. 

77  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -dAx  from ;  ayu  demonstrative. 

18  yu-  demonstrative;  q!un  fur-seal. 

19  wu-  §  15.4;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  sa  to  name,  to  call,  also  voice. 

29  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7;  -i 
participial  suffix;  -ya  noun-forming  suffix  §  20.2,  4. 

21  a  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 

22  c-  reflexive  §  11;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  k !a  l !  to  be  quiet. 

23  i-  thy;  sa  voice  (see  note  19). 

24  ya-  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  ax  to  hear. 

25  a  and  ayu. 

26  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxo'  elder  brother;  a  indefinite  pronoun. 

27  ye-  as  follows;  q!a  moutii;  ya-  §  15.3;  qa  stem. 
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“ Laku  axa',  yandunu'ku.” 28  Le  k!ant29  hAs  uwanu'ku.30  Caqaha'di31 

“Quick  paddles  it  has  become  windy.”  Then  angry  they  became.  The  bowman 

yfikut32  awago'q"33  duaxa'yi.34  LdakA't  ye's35  wudzigl't.38  AdA'xayu17 


pushed 


his  paddle. 


All 


into  the 
canoe 

cana' 37  Iias  wu'dislit.38  Yu'yaku18 

heads  they  covered.  The  canoe, 

Leducu' 41  yA'kaye  qa  tat11  Iias 

six 


did  the  same. 


And  then 


qo'a  Le  wu'lixac. 

however,  then  drifted. 


39 


akA'tayu43 

on  that 

q  !at!kA'q! 47 

on  the  island 


Dekl'de 40 

Outward 

wu'lixac.39  Yadji'nkat-qa-dex 42 

days  and  nights  they  drifted.  The  twelth  day 

ke  a'odziglt 44  yen  yu'lititku45  yuyit'kV8  Aositl'n48 

up  he  woke  there  the  drifting  against  ’  the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 

tan,  tsa,  q!un,  yAxutc!  qa  tan-qlAdadza'yi.49 


Asiyu 

it  was 


'  48 


LdakA't 

All 
i! 


ada' 50 

around  it 


tsa, 

fur- 
seals, 

yuq!a't!daq!. 


bristles. 


Leq! 

One  year 

W  ute'x 58 

Slept  regularly 

dutcu'ni. 62 

his  dream. 


taku54  aye's 


sea-lions,  -hair-  fur-  sea-otters, 
seals, 

aolitA'q! 51 

drifted  the  island  around’  on. 

55  wuti'.56  IvA'ndAkle'ti 57  yuLe'q!  taku  qa  acuwu'. 

they  were  there.  It  was  completed  the  one  year  and  a  half. 


and  sea- 
lion- 

Has 

They 
r 


At 

things 


ka'wadjel.53 

got  up. 


vuqa'  tcucsta't.59  Leq! 

the  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One 

Ye'atcun83  qox64  aga'qtc.85 

He  dreamed  thus  back  he  always  got. 


60 


tsluta't  an 

morning  with  it 

AdA'xayu 17 


ke  udzigi't61 

up  he  woke 


And  then 


Leq! 

one 


tsluta't 11 

morning 


28  ya-  §  15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  du-  §  17.3;  nuku  to  blow. 

29  k!an  anger;  -t  attainment  of  a  state  §  20.1. 

30  u-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  nuku  to  become. 

31  Perhaps  containing  ca  head,  qa  man. 

32  yak a  canoe;  -t  motion  into. 

33  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  §  18.2;  goqa  to  push. 

34  du-  hls;  axa'  paddle;  -yi'  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

35  ye  refers  to  action  preceding;  -s  probably  stands  for  hAs  they. 

33  wu-  §  15.4;  dzi-  to  come  to  §  18.6;  git  to  do. 

37  ca  head;  -na  probably  around,  near. 

38  wu-  §  15.4;  di-  inchoative  §  18.3;  slit  to  cover. 

39  wu-  §  15.4;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  xac  to  drift. 

»  dckV  fab  off;  -de  motion  thither. 

41  Leq!  one;  six  =  one  counted  upon  five. 

42  ya-  demonstrative;  djin  hand;  -kat  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
qa  and;  dex  two. 

43  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  kA  on;  t  motion  to;  ayu  demonstrative  compound. 

44  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git. 

43  yu  demonstrative;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tit  to  drift  ashore;  -fc«  verbal  noun  §  20.3. 

46  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  -si  simple  statement  of  an  action  §  18.1;  tin  to  see. 

47  q!at!  island;  kA  on;  q!  at. 

48  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  si  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  yu  demonstrative. 

49  q!a  probably  mouth;  -yi  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

50  a  indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

61  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  lAq!  to  drift. 

32  yu  demonstrative;  q.’at!  island;  da  around;  q!  at. 

53  fco-  to  cause  to  do  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  djel  to  arise. 

34  Strictly  winter. 

53  a  indefinite  pronoun;  yes  on  account  of,  or  ye  plus  s  for  hAs  they. 

6«  wu-  §  15.4;  ti  TO  BE. 

37 1  am  unable  to  analyze  this  word.  kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 

38  wu-  §  15.4;  ta  to  sleep;  -x  distributive  §  19.4. 

39  tcuc-  perhaps  reflexive  §  11;  s-  single  statement  of  action  §  18.1;  ta  to  sleep;  -t  suffix  indicating 
purpose  §  20.1. 

66  a  indefinite  pronoun;  -n  with. 

6i  u-  active  prefix  §  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git  to  do. 

32  du-  his;  tcun  dream;  4  possessive  suffix  after  a  consonant  §§  3, 10. 

63  ye-  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  tcun  to  dream. 

34  qox  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-position. 

33  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gdq  to  reach;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7. 
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dukl'ld-hAs 66  ye'ayaosiqa,67  “  Ca'yidaqe'de.68  Yakuyi69  At  kayilaga'.70 

his  younger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows,  “  Sit  up.  Into  the  things  you  load. 

canoe 

Toakuge'yi  ye'nde  71  hay  a  kug  wa  ta '  n . 72  GAga'n  Kane'sdi-ca  73 

Anywhere"  thither  ’  we  will  go.  Sun 


caki'nAX74  ke  xixtc.”75 

near  the  up  always  gets.” 
top  of 

—  /  JTA 


Cross-mountain 
(Verstovaia) 

AdA'xayu  yen  hAs  ya'watAn.78  Qo'ka 

And  then  there  they  "were  heading.  It  was 

dark 


81 


into  itself 
.7/ , 


wucge'di77  liAsducayi'nayi 78  hinq!79  hAs  anati'tc80  gAga'n  anA'x 

ir  anchor  ’  in  the  they  lowered  sun  from 

water  near  it 

lax  q  !un 83  hAs  uxe' 84  say u' 48  hAs  aositi'n  ke'Ladi 

Very  many  they  camped  when  they  saw  a  sea-gull 

it  was 

!nx  Asivn'  hAs  aositi'n 
they  saw. 


ke  xi'xtciya.82 

up  where  it  gets. 


yadji'ndahen.85  XAtc88  l!ux 


AxA'nga87 


standing  suddenly 
(on  the  water). 

yasgaqoxayu' 

when  they  were 
coming 


Near  it 


Asiyu 

It  was  Mount  it  was 
Edgecumbe  that 

1,88  hAs  aositi'n  l!ux  klide'n.  “Yu'ca89  adatcu'n,” 90 

they  saw  Mount  plainly. 

Edgecumbe 

yu'yawaqa91  QaqlAtcgu'k,  “adatcu'n90  yen  yayl'satAn.” 92  AdA'xayu 

was  what  said  Q.aq  lAtcgu'k,  “  straight  towards  there  you  be  steering.  ”  And  then 


‘‘The 

mountain 


straight  towards 
it,” 


QaqlAtcgu'k,  “  straight  towards  there  you  be  steering.  ” 
it 


xa'nade93  AnA'x  yen  hAs  uwaqo'x.  Ye  Has  a'wasa  YakukAisigA'ku.94 

towards  near  there  they  came  by  Thus  they  named  it  Canoe-resting-place, 

evening  canoe. 


Tan  a  akawati' 


95 


anA'x  gadusku't96  hu 


Sea  it 
lion  was 


he  caused 
to  be 


ashore 
at  it 


so  they  might 
know 


he 


atiA  x  yen  wuqoxo  n 

near  it  there  had  come  by 


97 


66  du-  his;  kik!  younger  brother;  -ft.-is  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

67  ye  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  §  15.3;  o-  §  17.2;  si-  simple  statement  §  18.1;  qa  to  say. 

68  Probably  c-  reflexive;  i-you;  da-  inchoative  §  18.3;  qe  to  sit;  -de  imperative  suffix  or  particle  §  22.2. 

®  yaku  canoe;  yi  probably  down  into. 

70  ka-  TO  cause  §  15.2;  yi-  ye;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  ga  to  load. 

71  yen  there;  de  motion  toward. 

72  ha  us;  ya-  §  15.3;  fcw-  indefinite  §  15.6;  gwa-  (for  gu-)  future  §  15.5;  tan  TO  go. 

78  Kane'st  is  the  modem  Tlingit  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons  believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Christ.  The  consonant  cluster  st  does  not  sound  like  Tlingit);  ca  mountain. 

74  ca  head;  ki  towards;  uax  near,  or  from  near  by'. 

75  xix  to  get;  -Ic  intensive  suffix  §  7. 

78  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  tAn  TO  head. 

77  wu-  §  15.4;  c-  reflexive;  ge  into;  di  motion  to. 

78  hAsdu-  their;  cayl'na  anchor;  -yi  possessive  suffix. 

79  Kin  water;  -q!  into. 

so  a  indefinite  pronoun;  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  §  17.5;  ti  stem;  -tc  intensive  suffix. 

81  a  indefinite  pronoun;  uax  near,  or  from  near  by'. 

82  xix  to  get;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7;  4  participle;  -ya  verbal  noun  §  20.2,  4. 

88  After  lax  q!un,  the  word  tat  winter  should  be  understood. 

84  u-  §  17.2;  xe  to  camil 

88  ya-  §  15.3;  dji-  rapidly  §  17.1;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  inchoative  §  18.3;  hen  to  stand. 

88  -tc  emphatic  suffix  (?). 

87  a  indefinite  pronoun,  xati  post-position  indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -ga 
purpose. 

88  ya-  §  15.3,  s-  probably  stands  for  hAs,  ga-  when  §  17.4;  qox  to  go  by’  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

89  yu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

90  a  indefinite  pronoun;  datcun  post-position,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 

91  yu  demonstrative;  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  qa  to  say. 

92  ya  §  15.3;  yi-  second  person  plural;  sa-  indicative  §  18.1;  tAn  to  steer. 

93  de  motion  toward. 

94  yaku  canoe;  UaI  (?);  si-  indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAku  (?). 

95  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

90  ga  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  du-  §  17.3;  s-  indicative  §  18.1;  ku  to  know;  -t  purpose  §  20.1. 

97  wu-  §  15.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -n  conjunctival  suffix  preceded  by  d  in  harmony  with  the  o  before  x 
§  3;  §  19.3. 
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AdA'xawe 

And  then 


yaCi'tlkade 98  Iias 

here  to  Sitka  they 


'  101 


ya  sgaqo'xayu 

when  they  were  coming 
in  by  canoe 


tcla'guayi' 102 

the  old  one 


wuqo  x 

came  by 
canoe. 

ducA't 103 

his  wife  outside 


Ya'am" 

This  town 


gant 


aga  x. 

wept. 


'104 


gaxe  ayu 

when  she  was 
crying 

aw  u'  Age' 107 


aositi'n  yu'yaku  an  egaya'de*  1 

she  saw  the  canoe  town  to" in  front  of 


gaya'qde  100 

ashore  in  front  of 

Tclaye'  su 

At  that  very 
time 


yanaqo'x.108 

was  coming. 


she  had 
woven 


xat-s!axu.108 

the  root-hat. 


W  udiha'n  109 

She  started  up 


neide'110  wugu't.111 


into  the 
house 


Aositi'n 

She  saw 

Hat112 

Here 


to  go 

(she  went). 

hAs  uwaqo'x.  Dntuwu' 113  sign'  yuca'wAt-can.114  Duxo'x  duxA'nq!115 

they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy  the  old  woman’s.  Her  husband  to  her 

daq  gu'dayu  IdakA't  At  qadjide'116  ye  aosi'ni117  tan-q!Adadza'yi, 

up  came  when  all  things  to  the  men  these  he  gave  sea-lion  bristles,  ’ 

YA'xutc  dugu',  q!un  dugu'.  An  qadji'n 118  aoiiLe'kV19  Duka'ni- 

sea-otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  With  hands  he  shook.  His  brothers- 

these 

yen120  ye'dayaduqa, 121  “  Dete!a'ku  122  iitl'q ! 123  yen  yu-At-ka'wati.124 

in-law  they  said  thus  to  him,  “  Long  since  in  your  there  the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Yuyl's-qa  125  de 126  udu'waca.”  127  ALe'n128  tuwunu'k*1129  awatle'.130 

The  young  is  already  married.”  It  was  trouble  she  felt 

woman  much 


98  ya  this,  employed  because  ne  story  was  told  in  Sitka;  de  toward. 

99  Va  this;  an  town;  -t  possessive  suffix.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  suffix  is  not  clear. 

100  ga’ya  post-position,  in  front  of;  -q  probably  indicates  motion  shoreward;  -de  toward. 

101  ya-  §  15.3;  s-  for  hAs  they  (?);  ga- subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

102  tc.'alcu  old,  old  times,  old  things;  -( a)yi  possessive  suffix  referring  to  ducA't, 

103  du-  his. 

194  gax  to  cry;  -e  participle  §  20.2;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

1(6  e-  occurs  a  few  times  before  post-positions  beginning  with  g,  such  as  ga  and  ge;  ga'ya  in  front  of; 
de  toward. 

106  ya-  §  15.3;  na-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  §  17.5. 

i°7  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  §  15.4;  Ak  to  weave,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -e  participle 
§  20.2. 

■os  xat  root;  s!aiu  hat. 

ioo  wu-  §  15.4;  di-  inchoative  §  18.3;  han  to  move.  (?) 

110  nel  into  the  house;  de  toward. 

111  wu-  §  15.4;  gu  to  go;  -t  purposive  suffix  §  20.1. 
i'2  he  demonstrative;  -t  post-position. 

I'3 *  du  her;  tu  mind;  wu  possessive  suffix  after  u  §  10. 

114  yu  demonstrative;  ca'wAt  woman;  can  old. 

hMmhe;  -xau  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  person;  -q!  at. 

U6  qa  man;  -tc  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  suffix  §  7;  dS  toward. 

UT  See  note  46;  ni  to  give. 
us  qa  man;  djin  hand. 

118  Lika  TO  SHAKE. 

i20  du  his;  yen  plural  for  terms  of  relationship  (see  note  3). 

m  ye  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  indirect  object  §  14.4;  ya-  §  15.3;  du-  §  17.3;  qa  to  say. 

122  de  now;  tc.’aku  a  long  time  ago. 

123  i-  Thy;  -q!  post-position. 

124  yu  demonstrative;  At  something;  ka-  causative  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

225  yu  demonstrative;  yls  young  person;  qa  human  being. 

i2®  de  now. 

227  u-  §  17.2;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  ca  to  marry  (= woman). 

128  o  indefinite  pronoun;  Len  big. 

129  tu  mind;  wu-  §  15.4;  nuka  to  become. 

iso  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  §  18.2;  tie  to  feel. 
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[Translation] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  QaqlAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  hunting.  One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.  He  (that  is  QaqlAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.  He  went  out  again.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.  “The  one.  who  always  hunts  is  here.  Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.”  When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  “Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy.”  Now  they  became  angry.  The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.  All  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
covered  their  heads.  The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.  They  drifted 
out  for  six  days  and  nights.  The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq !  Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.  He  saw  sea-lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  around  the  island.  They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.  A  year  and  a  half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.  One  morning 
he  woke  up  with  his  dream.  He  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.  And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  “Sit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.  The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mount  Verstovaia.”  Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.  After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a  sea-gull  upon  the  water.  What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  “Straight  for  the  mountain,”  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  “steer  straight  towards  it.”  So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.  They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.  He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a  sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.  When  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.  While  she  was  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.  She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.  She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.  They  came 
thither.  The  old  woman’s  mind  was  glad.  When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him,  “  The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast).  The  young  woman  is  already  mar¬ 
ried.”  She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  account 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a  man  of  wealth). 
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HAIDA 


By  John  R.  S wanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
six  fairly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  which  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  three  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Massed  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haida 
as  well;  and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
similarity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 


continent. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 14 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  frojli 
my  collection  of  Ilaida  texts.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X;  those  in  the  Skidegate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Ethnology.  References  preceded  by  B  refer  to 
Bulletin  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-5) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Tc,  l,  and  s  series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n  and  n  ( ng )  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Haida  themselves  appear  to  recognize: 

»  Consonants  Vowels 


Semi¬ 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis  Spirant 

Nasal 

vowels 

and 

Breathing. 

Affricatives 

.  .  dj 

tc 

tc! 

- 

- 

- 

Dentals  .  . 

.  .  d 

t 

t! 

s 

n 

- 

Palatals .  . 

.  .  q 

Tc 

Tc! 

X 

n 

y 

Velars  .  . 

•7 

•  •  9 

9 

q! 

X 

— 

Ti 

l  (or  e ) 

%  (or  e ) 

Labials  .  . 

.  .  b 

V 

- 

- 

m 

w 

d  (or  a) 

A 

Laterals . 

■  •  L 

L 

l! 

1,1 

- 

u  (or  o) 

u  (or  o) 

An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a  close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass  through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for¬ 
cibly,  while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so¬ 
nants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  cl  and  t  and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognized ly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x  is  pro¬ 
nounced  intermediately  between  the  ch  in  German  “ach”  and  in  Ger¬ 
man  “ioh,”  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a  close  vowel.  In  the  Z-series  l  is  much  like  dl,  and  l  much 
like  tl;  but  the.  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.  In  l  the  outflow  of 
breath  becomes  extreme,  vn  and  p  are  usually  final  sounds  in  certain 
§2 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a  kind  of  onomatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English,  b,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a  dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
g  and  x  are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  £  and  x;  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
affect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
“Masset”  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o), 
%  (or  e),  i  (or  e ),  a,  and  a.  The  sounds  in  the  pairs  u  and  o,  u  and  o, 
l  and  e,  i  and  e,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  twTo  probably  stand  for  a  single  sound,  i  and  e  pass  very 
easily  into  i  and  e;  and  the  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
sounds,  although  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent,  a  is  lengthened  into  a.  Sometimes  d  is  heard 
instead  of  d  (kid'lu,  kid'lu) ;  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a  sound 
gives  the  effect  of  d,  as  in  Masset  qdn,  equivalent  to  qa' An,  and qd' nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'nan.  a  following  wa,  as  in  wa'zu,  resembles 
a;  and  a  is  heard  in  a  few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y  and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  l 
and  u,  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these  sounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  Haida  is  the  doubling  and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a  single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 
dja'ada  woman 

la  V  knnd! gan  WAnsu'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V  su'us  he  said 
gua  towards 
ta'olAn  friends 
gui  toward 

V  gea'lagAn  he  became 
Inaga’i  the  town 

A  weak  i  may  be  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia'ogi  at  the  end. 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 


Syllables  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel;  a  consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above ;  two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  terminal  consonant; 
or  of  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  of  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  k  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s  and  l,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  I,  L,  l, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  s  and  l,  and  to  a  certain  extent  l,  l,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre¬ 
quency  in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  s  and  l  are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  s  is  not  followed  by  another  s  or  an  affric- 
ative.  Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect: 


st.An  two  2S0.10 

st!e  sick  300.28 

sgat  to  chop  275,10 

skit-  to  club 

sklidn  but  296.32 

ssoan  ( sswdn )  one  275.7 

sq!a,o  salmon-berry  bush  319.23 

SLAqj.'m  butterfly  296.26 

sl  !a  hand 


Ita'nu  to  eat  (collective)  278.7 
Igul  to  move  about 
Ikwld  disturbed,  in  haste  719.5 
Ik! a' mol  needle  of  coniferous  tree 
303.11 

Ineid  to  begin  to  split  711.23 
iHanq.Ule'  pit  703.25 
Iqam  kelp 


Initial  clusters  with  initial  l,  l,  l!  or  l  are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 
probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

Inagai'  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

LfiA'nda  a  whole  one  707.11;  419.15 
V msdlanan  she  cooked  it  731.41  ( sal  to  cook  295.7) 
mot  710.26 

Ll'lgadAmdan  to  split  quickly  711.26 
Ltdjugia'ga-i  standing  725.26 
Lsku'naganan  they  dress  up  717.34 

All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  in  second 
position,  and  no  k  sound  occurs  in  first  position.  The  only  cluster 
beginning  with  an  affricative  that  I  have  found  is  djx.  Presumably 
all  these  clusters  are  due  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 

and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.  This  would  account  for  the 
§3 
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absence  of  Tc  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  these  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§  4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  Masset  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  shortening  process  throughout.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  change  of  g  and  x  to  £  and  x ;  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-sounds,  a  appearing  as  a,  hao 
as  u,  stA  or  sta  as  st’ ,  while  the  u  and  a  sounds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  stin  two  (Masset  stAn )  or  u'ngu  on  top 
of  (Masset  i'ngu) .  In  conformity  with  a  euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  n,  as  in  %'sin,  often  changes  to  n  in  Masset.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  gaod  for 
qa'odi ;  Hal  and  dal  for  tlalA'n  and  ddlA'n;  l' l lade  for  I'zlxagidasgai. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  euphony,  is  the  change  of  g  into  x  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  d'djgua  over 
there  in  Masset  becomes  a'djxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V  qa’  gals  he 
went  out  becomes  Ia  qa'xuls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  differently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Tc  for  g,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Ilaida  to  resemble  Atha¬ 
pascan. 

§  5.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Haida  is  related  to  that 

spoken  of  above.  Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g  and  g  of 

the  connective  particle  ga-i  (see  p.  2G2),  the  possessive  suffix  -gAn  (see 

§  28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suffixes  before  the  quotative  WAnsu'ga 

(see  §  23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 

with  the  preceding  sound.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  v  ill 

cover  all  the  cases  which  occur,  but  it  generally  happens  that  g  is 

retained  after  a  and  dropped  after  u.  After  the  consonants  and 

the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained ,  but 

exceptions  are  numerous,  especially  after  l,  n,  the  Z-sounds,  and  s 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  the  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g  are  the  following: 
xd'gai  the  dog  B  37.4 


Lua'i  the  canoe  B  29.21 
djci'gAn  his  wife  B  29.30 
awu'n  his  mother  B  7.1 
goda'i  the  box  B  71.32 


nd'nAn  his  grandmother  B  59.14 
na'ngai  the  play 
qjadi'gai  the  slumber 
a'sgai  this  thing  B  33.28 
V  gea'lgai  when  he  came  (to  be) 


In  the  Masset  dialect  the  g  of  -agAn,  the  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  suffix  (see  §  23.2,  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g  after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 

la  l!  isdagl'ganan  they  l!  £d'sgadani  they  landed 
always  took  him  xed  idja'ni  they  were  ashore 


But— 


qaL  yu' au  qled/ju'  rJagan  a  big  V  ta'gani  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water  nAn  i' l! a gidagan  one  was  chief 


The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  Z,  sometimes  Z. 
Of  these,  l  usually  appears  before  a  vowel,  l  before  a  consonant  : 

Ia  stA  l!  stlls  they  went  back  a' asm  gut  Ia  qaxitgid'lasi  he 

for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 


But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  Z  is  commonly  employed;  thus — 

Gei  Id'ga  Ia  tdi'tlagea'lgai  lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 

Z  is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  thus  we  find  yakulsl'a  in  the  middle  instead  of  yakusi'a. 

n  and  n  seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
Z  and  Z,  only  in  this  case  n  is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -Tias  often  contracts  to  ns;  for 
example,  nd'tga  hao  la' oatugwangAUAS  iiis  nephew  sat  around 
whittling  or  nd'tga  Jiao  la'oatugwangAns.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  s  the  terminal  n  of  the  imperative  future  suffix  disappears, 
as  also  from  garia'n  like  before  xau,  as  in  gana'xAn ;  while  in  gi'ngAn 
to  himself  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

s  becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  tds  sand,  ta'djai 
the  sand;  a' dji  this,  a'sgai  this  thing;  Tiawa'n  dAn  xe'nAnaudja 
do  you  still  live?  and  gAm  gu  saul  dA'nea  tlalA'n  i’nalrianus 
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may  we  not  leaye  wateb  with  you?  (Masset) — have  the  same  inter¬ 
rogative  suffix  -udja,  -us. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p  to  b  when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  sl'bai. 

§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  affixing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suffix 
-gA n;  as,  la  qi'ngAn  he  is  looking,  la  qi'ngAngAh  he  looks  many 
times;  but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  •  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a  form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a  suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAni  I'la  isda'si, 

HE  DID  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  TIIE  WAY  IIE  HAD  SAID  HE  WOULD  DO. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
single  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suffixes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that  it  seems  best  to  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A  number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
significance. 

IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  7-12) 

§  7.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 

very  sharp.  It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a  manner  that 

leaves  a  doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 

quite  limited.  Such  are  wd'lgal  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  xial 

dance  and  TO  dance,  na  HOUSE  and  TO  live;  while  glda  chief’s 
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son,  yd'nAn  clouds,  td'na  sea-water,  have  or  may  present  verbal 
forms.  Generally,  however,  a  noun  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  is 
followed  by  a  verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  V  gidaga' gAn 
IIE  WAS  A  chief’s  SON,  V  tcti'dLddS  HE  HAD  A  SPEAR  (from  tCd'dL 
spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  nouns  usually  become  abstract,  their 
origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.  The  names  for  instruments, 
store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 
and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suffixes  and 
taken  on  a  noun-forming  suffix.  Rarely  a  verb  is  turned  into  a 
passive  and  then  into  a  noun  by  prefixing  td  and  suffixing  gdi  (see 
§  17.4,  p.  236).  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 
prefixes  in  nouns. 

§  8.  Composition 


Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a  number  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instrumentality; 
by  a  second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a  third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action;  and  by  a  fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefix; 
the  second,  as  a  term  expressing  a  group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a  certain  shape;  the  third  is  a  verbal  stem;  and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 


§  9.  Classification  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  nouns,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
“long,”  “slender,”  “round,”  “flat,”  “angular,”  “thread-like,” 
“animate,”  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noun  itself  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
of  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  verbal  stems — like  “to  carry,” 
“push,” 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  form;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  differs  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a  few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§  10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whole,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoun,  while  the  pro¬ 
nominal  relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  the  objective 
pronouns.  In  the  pronoun  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  also  commonly  used  before  nouns  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§  11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  limited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  mark 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a  similar  demonstra¬ 
tive  in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§  12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a  long  series  of  connectives 
which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun.  They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 
object  to  the  verb.  They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 
following  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.  They  seem  to  be 
adverbial  in  character. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  13-34) 

§  13.  Formation  of  Word-Complexes 

As  already  stated,  Haida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  independently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements : 

A  first  group,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu¬ 
larly  instrumentality. 

A  second  group,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A  third  group,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A  fourth  group,  expressing  local  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  best  considered  as  a  single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a  combination  is  the  word  dAhgldalL  Ixasga  canoe 
being  hauled  seaward,  which  is  constituted  as  follows 

First  group:  dAn  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  gl  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group :  dal  to  move. 

^  \  L.rxa  toward  something. 

P  ourth  group :  \ 

[  sga  seaward. 

Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gidjigildalskit  to  place  An  animate  object 
by  causing  it  to  become  (one  that)  holds  on  with  the  hands: 

First  complex,  third  group:  gldji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group:  gil  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group :  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group:  skit  to  bring  into  contact. 

These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

l a  la  tagiagA' ngwanas  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  {l a  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  ta  to  eat;  -gia  to  stand;  -gAn  con  tin- 
mi  tive;  -gwah  about;  -.4  5  participle) 
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gl'tgalAn  stin  e' si n  Ia  qenqla’  oxanAS  ho  also  saw  his  two  children 
sitting  there  ( git  child;  -ga  possessive  sullix;  -l An  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  e' sin  also;  Ia  subjective 
pronoun;  qen  stem  to  see;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  suffixed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a  form  of  gAn  oontinuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

agA'n  Ia  sgAlqa'idagAn  he  went  stealthily  (agA'n reflexive;  Ia  sub¬ 
jective  pronoun;  sgAl  to  hide;  qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative;  -agAn 
past  inexperienced) 

l a  gii  Ia  qaqea' taring au  he  went  and  looked  at  her  (Ia  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  Ia  subjective  pronoun;  qa  to  go; 
qea  to  look ;  ta  na  to  go  by  sea  [?] ;  -agAn  past  inexperienced) 

V  qa'dji  Ia  qinqla'idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  (V  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  qa'dji  head;  Ia  subjective  pronoun; 
qih  [same  as  qeh]  to  see;  q!a-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232] ; 
dju  of  that  sort  or  kind;  dal  to  go;  -asi  participle) 
gAtn  dalA'n  l!  qinxitxd'  hgA'ngasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (gAm  negative  particle;  dal  An  object  2d  per¬ 
son  plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  qin  to  see;  xlt  to  fly; 
xdh  [  ?  ] ;  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [?];  -sga  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com¬ 
positions,  and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  stems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a  large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a  cer¬ 
tain  form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a  group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
group  never  occur  independently. 

§  14.  First  Group:  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes1 

1 .  un-  by  means  of  the  back. 

Ia  ga  u'ntciidani  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (Ia  he;  ga  some;  tci 
stem  [?];  -id  inchoative!?];  -cm  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  -i 
suffix  [§  25.6]) 

XA'nagi  Lina  di  Ia  u'nxidAS  lu  I  wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 
back  face  up  (xau  face;  Lina  I  wish;  di  me;  Ia  he;  xit  to  pick 
up;  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 

i  See  also  §  17.1,  p.  235.  All  references  in  §  §  14-27  refer  to  the  Skidegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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Ia  la  u'nsLtclaias  lie  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  off  from 
his  back  (Ia  him;  la  he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  tc!a  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  tcltt-  by  shooting  or  by  hammering;  also  independent  verb, 

TO  SHOOT. 

V  gl'tgalAn  sti'nxAn  tditgd!  igadAnagd'  iagan  WAnsu'ga  her  sons 
knew  well  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a  stick  (l’  her;  git 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iau  pi. ;  sti'nxAn  both; 
tdit-  by  shooting;  gaia  to  know  how  to) 

la  tditguegdndi  ga'odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a  while  (la  he;  gue 
stem;  -gAn  continuative ;  -di  [§  20.7,  p.  241] ;  ga' odi  connective 
after  a  while  ;  Jiao  general  demonstrative) 

Ia  la  tdl'gas  he  shot  it  (Ia  it;  la  he;  tdi  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.  da-  BY  PUSHING  OR  BY  AN  OUTWARD  MOTION  OF  THE  HANDS. 

I  a  l!  dai! SLgawas  they  pushed  him  down  (Ia  him;  l!  they;  x- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a  human  being;  sl  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

ga  la  gAn  l a  dd'gilsi  she  put  it  in  for  him  (ga  in;  la  him;  gAn  for  ; 
Ia  she;  da-  prefix;  gil  [?];  -si  participle  [§  25.7]) 

V  gen! ga  Ia  dasgla' skitgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (V  it;  geu'ga 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -go  §  20.1,  p.  240];  da-  prefix;  sg!a- 
[§  15.11];  skit  stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gut  gia'gai  l a  dag! a' inanAngoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  (l a 
them  [with  -go  §  20.1];  gut  upon;  gia'gai  the  tallow;  Zuhe;  da- 
prefix;  g!di  [§  15.18];  wmtorub;  -a n  continuative  [§  24.1];  -s 
participle) 

l!  dadjW.Aldai'yagAni  they  pushed  down  45.15  (dji  stem;  -V.aI 
down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  dan-  by  pulling;  also  an  independent  verbO).  This  is  one  of 

the  most  frequent  instrumentals. 

la  dAUA'ndjiL'.xas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 

dA'h-  by  pulling;  Andji  erect;  -Llxa  toward;  -s  participle) 
gu'tstA  Ia  ddndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  (gut  together ;  stA  from;  Ia 
he;  dAn-  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i  =  y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
sEwan  V  ddnantdiLas  lu  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 
s£wan  one;  V  he;  dun-  by  pulling;  antdi  =  Andji  erect;  xa  per¬ 
haps  Llxa  toward;  -s  participle;  lu  when) 

A'na  l’  d.A'nidani  he  pulled  his  property  out  (Ana  his  own;  V  he; 
dAn-  by  pulling;  -da  to  cause;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i 
[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 

Ia  dAugla'-iLas  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  (g!a-i-  §15.18) 

Ia  dAr nsglastas  he  pulled  out  a  long  one  57.9  (sg!a-  §  15.11) 
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5.  dal-  BY  MEANS  OF  A  CURRENT  OF  WATER  (dal  RAIN). 

V  da'lzlas  he  floated  (living  one)  down  97.19 

na'lgaA'nda  yu'dAla  da'llgAldALlxaiagAn  much  seaweed  came 
drifting  33.22  (na'lgaA'nda  seaweed;  yu  =  yif  a n  much;  -dAla 
pi.  adj.  [§  39,  p.  276];  dal-  by  means  of  a  current;  Igal  to 
turn;  dA  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -iJxa  toward ;  -i  perfect;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  t!a-  by  stamping  or  treading  upon.  Perhaps  related  to  st!a. 

Ia  l!  t.'ase'lgahAn  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  (l a  her;  l! 
they;  t!a-  by  treading;  sel  to  tickle;  -ganAn  continuative  dupli¬ 
cated  [§  24.1 ;  §  6]) 

qala'i  Inagwa'i  gei  la  tlanand' nasi  he  stamped  half  of  the  alder  to 
pieces  (gal  alder;  -ai  the;  inagwai  the  half;  gei  into;  la  he; 
t!a-  by  treading;  nan  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

V  t’.aLlsadd'ngasgas  she  washed  it  by  treading  upon  it  in  the  sea 
(V  she;  L.’saddn  [?];  ga  to  go  [?];  -sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

gei  l a  t lanariA '  ngawasi  they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet  (gei 
into  [pieces];  U  they  [with  -gaw] ;  t!a-  with  feet;  nan  to  grind; 
-An  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

7.  st! a-  by  kicking;  identical  with  the  word  for  foot. 

Ia  la  stla'sgidAs  he  kicked  it  (Ia  it ;  la  he;  sgid  stem;  -as  participle) 

la  stlaxa'  ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  water  (la  he;  xao  quickly; 
st  a  stem;  -gia  suffix  [?];  -si  participle) 

Id' ga  Ia  la  stlaqadai' yag An  he  kicked  his  own  89.33 

8.  nan-  by  grinding,  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  grind. 

agA'n  Ia  nanha'iluwus  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  (agA'n 
himself ;  Ia  he ;  Jiailu  to  destroy ;  -s  participle) 

9.  skit-  BY  CHOPPING  or  BA'  CLUBBING. 

la  gei  l a  sUtnanA' nxidaias  he  began  to  chop  them  up  (la  it 
[pieces];  gei  into;  Ia  he;  nanAn  stem;  -xid  inchoative;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  skida'ndi  qa'odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a  while  (Ia  it ; 
la  he;  skid  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  di  [§  20.7] 
qa'odi  after  a  while) 

na'wai  Ia  skitnan a' ngawasi  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  ( nawa 1 
the  devil-fish;  Ia  lie  [with  -gaw  §  20.1];  nan  An  stem;  -asi 
participle) 

g%  Ia  skidju'usi  he  tried  to  club  them  (g%  to  [post-position  with 
omitted  object];  Ia  he;  ski[t]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing ;  -usi  participle) 

agA'n  Ia  skitklo'tuldas  he  let  himself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
(agA'n  self;  k.’otul  dead;  da  to  cause) 

V skitqd' gonasi  he  went  around  while  they  were  beating  time  13.16 
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10.  Skill-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

V  inagwa'i  la  skiu'guxidas  he  carried  half  of  it  on  his  shoulder 
( inagwa'i  the  half;  gu  stem  [?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -as 
participle*) 

la  skiu'sklagi'nwasi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  ( sk!a -  [§  15.8]; 

gin  thing  [?];  w  =  u  to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  -asi  participle) 
l a  skiu'djilsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

11.  sL!-  with  the  fingers,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V  xA'rte  ge'istA  gd'ilgan  la  silgista'ias  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot 
from  his  eye  with  his  fingers  ( xa' Tie  the  eye;  gei  into;  stA  from; 
gd'ilgan  blood-clot;  gi-  shape  [§15.13];  sta  to  move  from;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -s  participle) 

Ia  silsLa'ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  (sl  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  {/in-  cause  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  been 

given;  possibly  related  to  gi'na  thing. 

ga'ihao  V  giiiidja'n  WAnsu'ga  that  made  him  feel  that  way  ,  they 
say  (ga'-i  that;  hao  way;  is  to  be;  -an  past  inexperienced 
[§23.2];  wA'nsu'ga  quotative) 

kuna' i  sgao  V  giniL Ixedagea'lan  WAnsu'gAn  what  he  got  in 
exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  (kuna' i  the  whales; 
sgao  in  exchange  for;  izlxeda  rich  or  a  chief;  geal  to  become 
[§  18.10];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
vA  ginqla'adias  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  be 
asleep  (g!a  to  sleep;  -di[§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
la  l!  gingu' suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  (gusu  to 
speak  [from  stem  su] ;  -gan  continuative ;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
ginklotul  to  cause  to  die  81.43 

agA'n  ginstle' gildaiyan  .  .  .  she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  kit-  by  means  of  a  stick  (compare  ki'tao  spear). 

V  inagwa'i  la  kitdjixida'n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  a 
stick,  they  say  ( inagwa'i  the  half  of  it;  dji  stem;  -xid  inchoa¬ 
tive  [§  18.6];  -a n  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

l a  lakitga' tatdas  he  threw  it  in  with  a  stick  ( gdta  to  throw;  -tc!a 
inside ;  -s  participle) 

Ia  V  kida'£wan  they  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  (Masset)  (I a  him; 

V  they  [with  £w  §  20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V  kiglatLigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a  stick  (ki[t]~ 
with  stick;  q!at  stem;  -li  into  canoe;  -gan  past  inexperienced) 
la  Lua'-i  kitgidd'kisi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a  pole  41.3  ( lu 
canoe;  -a-i  the;  gi-  flat  object) 

kitgla'idjilgwagagAn  put  out  (a  copper)  with  a  stick  87.24  ( gld'i - 
round  thing  [§  15.18,  p.  232]) 
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14.  A1?/-  or  A‘il-  by  means  of  the  voice,  for  which  word  this  is  the 

stem. 

gai  l a  gi  kilgadd'n  .  .  .  those  shouted  out  to  him  (gai  those; 

gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
gia'gAuai  qa'dji  kilgd'txazasi  the  house-pole  heads  shouted 
( gia'gAuai  the  house-pole  [“ standing  thing”];  qa'dji  heads; 
gat  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  za  [?];  -si  participle) 
zlua'i  la'ga  Ia  ki'lgolgaiagAU  he  told  him  to  use  his  wedge 
33.13  ( L.'ua'i  the  wedge;  la'ga  his  [§  28.1];  golga  to  make;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -gATu  past  inexperienced) 

l a  l!  kilq Id'wau  they  told  him  to  sit  (q!d  to  sit;  w  =  u  to  continue 
in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

15.  lx  tea-  by  a  stream  of  water  pouring  out;  also  an  independent 

verbC?). 

tdaanua'i  gei  gduzai  V.oIa'  h  kwalgl' stasgadaasan  we  will  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fire  ( tdaanua'i  the  fire;  gei  into;  gduzai 
the  water;  V.oIa' n  we;  Igv-  [§  15.25];  sta  to  move  from;  -sga 
into  lire;  da  to  cause;  -asan  future) 
tci'wai  Jiwaga' L.'xa  LdganagAn  the  current  flowed  out  quickly 
(; tcl'wai  the  current;  gd  stem;  -z!xa  toward;  -Lagan  first  or  at 
once  [§  21.3];  -cjau  past  inexperienced) 
tcl'wai  kwaq !d’ mil l !xasi  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  flowing  ( tcl'wai  the  current;  qld'mAl  to  crack;  -dxa 
toward;  -si  participle) 

gAUL  kwa'tcltdawas  water  flowed  down  {cjaul  fresh  water;  -s 
participle) 

g ati z  kod t! A1  mdAgasi  a  stream  flows  narrow  8.10  (//am-  narrow) 

16.  k!ut-  with  the  lips,  a  nominal  stem. 

V  klutLu'stAla  he  spits  water  upward  ( LustA  stem  [?];  -Ia  upward) 
k.'utzu'Lda  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

qlaal  la  klutnd'nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  {q’.aal 
arrow-point;  nan  stem;  -asi  participle) 

17.  XAl-  by  means  of  fire  acting  from  without  (compare  xAi 

sunshine). 

V  xAltd'igwegAsga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  (; tdi -  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [?];  gn  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

nAh  xaIllo's  one  of  them  was  burned  up  (nAfi  some  one;  L- 
[§  15.20];  La  stem  [ ?] ;  -s  participle) 

V  klwa'iAgaUn  xA'Ugaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 
Qdwai  elder  brother;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -Ia7i  plural;  in¬ 
animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect; 
-s  participle) 
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XAiya's  lu  V  XA'lhlaL.'a' diaot! aIcjauas  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  ( xai  to  shine;  -as  participle;  lu 
when;  -t.Ul  downward  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  -as  participle) 
XAlhd'-iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA'mdaxide' s  beginning  to  be  shriveled  up  by  fire  37.15  ( IgAm - 
[§  15.24]) 

18.  (jo-  (Masset  eo)  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  body 

ITSELF. 

q.Ul  IauI  k.U'tdAla  q!ds  goxagodies  small  persons  with  black  skin 
held  burning  pitchwood  (q.Ul  skin;  IaoI  black;  Tc.Ut  short 
or  small;  -dAla  plural  suffix  for  adjectives  [§  39];  q!as  pitch- 
wood;  -xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  go  to  be  somewhere;  -di 
determinate;  -es  participle) 

ge'istA  gdLld'muldaanAS  flames  came  out  of  it  (gei  into;  stA 
from;  Ltamul  stem  [?];  da  causative;  -an  continuative) 

V  qd'li  gut  goxA'  plaganasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  (qd'li  inside;  gut  upon;  XA-p  quickly; 
la  stem  [?];  -gan  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

a'asin  goha'iluesi  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  (a'asin 
at  once;  ha'ilu  to  destroy;  -esi  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut-  or  xa-  by  the  wind  or  the  breath;  also  independent 

verb,  to  blow. 

V  xd'sLsgasi  it  blew  out  strongly  (-sga  seaward;  -si  participle) 
gAm  Lgu  stA  xutsMtgangd'nsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any¬ 
where  31.6  (gAm  negative;  Lgu  where;  stA  from;  skit  stem; 
-gan  negative  suffix  [§  25.3];  -gan  continuative ;  -sga  future) 

l a  xutskitda' si  he  blew  it  in  (ski[t]  stem;  tc!a  inward;  -si  par¬ 
ticiple) 

Gd'sqo  ya  d  xu'£assaian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  to 
Ga/sqo  (Masset)  (Gd'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post¬ 
position];  o  [  =  hao\  demonstrative;  xu  by  wind;  £as  stem;  £a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -cm  past  inexperienced) 

20.  (jAl-  (Masset  £Al )  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 
giwa'iga  Ia  ga  gAlgd'isLasi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 

ground  29.23  (giwa'i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gai- floating  [?];  sl  stem;  -si  participle) 
gwa'iai  gado'  IaIu  gAlgd'lgAldaasi  he  pulled  him  around  the  island 
29.21  (gwai  island;  ai  the;  gado'  around;  ga-  [§15.17];  Igxl  to 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  participle) 

Ia  ga  gA'lUaxaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  (ga  something;  t!a- 
[§  15.4];  La  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  perfect;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  gA'lqatdas  they  led  her  in  (qa  to  go  [sing.];  -tda  inside;  -s 
participle)  49.18 

21.  qea-  by  looking.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gAm  ii!  qease'lgan  don’t  tickle  us  by  looking  at  us  (gAm  not;  id 
us;  sel  to  tickle  [stem];  -gafi  negative  suffix  [§  25.3]) 
tdl'goya-i  la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  B  29.9  ( q!a'-i -  rounded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
di  [§  20];  qa'odi  after) 

22.  q!eit-  with  a  knife.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  cut. 

V  xa  Ti  la'ga  qleida'gAS  its  bow  was  carved  (xaH  bow  or  face;  la'ga 
its;  qleida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  gA  to  be[§  18.5];  -s  participle) 

V  dAl  la'gal.A  qleitginga'was  they  cut  his  belly  open  (cLiZ  belly; 
la'ga  his ;  Ia  they  [with  -gaw  §  20.1];  gin  stem  [?];  -as  participle) 

V  qa'dji  la  qle'iLLgawah  WAnsu'ga  they  cut  his  head  off  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  ( qa'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -gaw\ ; 
q!ei[t]  with  a  knife;  l  to  remove  part  from  whole;  -l  into  canoe; 
-an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la  la  qle'itxidah  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  (q!eit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -xid  inchoative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

V  a'oga  Ia  gi  qleitLai'yagAn  his  mother  cut  off  for  him  7.2 

V  q!eitq!a'-iLxidia'-i  lu  when  he  began  to  cut  off  (the  round  thing) 
12.14 

23.  qlO-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Ia  ga  qloddAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  (ga  some¬ 
thing;  l-  shape  [§  15.20];  dAS  stem  [?];  -is  participle) 
xd'gai  hao  qle’nA  h  qlogand' ngAni  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  (xd'gai  the  dog;'  hao  that;  qle'nAfi  in  company  with;  ga 
shape  [§  15.17];  nan  to  play  [stem];  -agAn  [§  23.2];  -4  [§  25.6]) 
xd'gu  qloldu' gatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  (xd'gu 
halibut;  fc/u  short  obj.  [§15.15];  gat  stem;  xi  [?];  -asi  participle) 
lcu'ngia  q!oq!e' Lai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  off  (Masset)  (kun 
whale;  gia  piece  of;  q!e  shape  [§  15.18];  l  to  remove;  ai  the) 
xd  V  qloJclotu'lgaga'wan  WAnsu'ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42  1 

24.  xa-  BY  GRASPING  WITH  THE  HANDS. 

au'n  gi  Ia  xagaLlxagi'lgAnasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  (au 
mother;  -[u\n  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  ga  stem  [?];  -Llxa  to¬ 
ward;  -gil  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

Icin' gaidjao  xd'ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (Jciu  - 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [gaidjao  perhaps  =  qjai-dju  roundish]; 
girt  stem  [?];  -as  participle) 

i  [Compare  §  15.26,  p.  234.  Perhaps  all  these  forms  belong  to  tne  classifier  ia.— Ed.] 
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a  xagudjd' nasi  he  threw  them  around  ( gudjdn  analysis  uncertain; 
-asi  participle) 

Ia  gi  Ia  xd'sLtdas  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  (sl  stem;  tc!  into) 

25.  xAn-  with  the  face.  This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  this 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

llcid'gui  V  dja'ga  Ia  stA  xAnlgu!  Idas  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  (Ikid  outside;  gui  toward;  djd 
wife;  -ga  possessive;  stA  from;  Igul  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s  participle) 

Ia  stA  Ia  xAiuga’ og Anas  she  turned  around  from  him  (stA  from;  gao 
stem;  -gAn  continuative;  -as  participle) 
gAm  Id'ga,  xa' nginganAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  though 
anything  had  happened  (gAm  not;  -ga  possessive;  gin  stem 
[perhaps  properly  gin  to  look];  -gAn  negative;  -as  participle) 

26.  L-  by  any  kind  of  contact,  but  more  particularly  contact 

with  the  hands.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

Lta  gu  la  Lda'las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  (z!a  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -as  participle) 
d%  la  lsl  let  me  go  (dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 
guda'n  la  Lnand'nasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  (gud 
upon;  -an  himself;  nan  stem  to  rub;  -an  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe'gilai  lu  when  she  made  a  noise  at  the  door  (by  touch¬ 
ing  it)  (xegil  [or  xegil]  stem  to  make  a  noise;  -ai  demonstra¬ 
tive  or  article  turning  clause  into  a  noun;  lu  when) 

27.  Lu-  by  canoe.  It  is  also  the  word  for  canoe. 
xAldd'ndjidai  xeil  silgid'n  Luga'idesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 

by  canoe  ( XAldd'n  [or  xa'Mau ]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  zeil  five;  silgia'n  back  [ad¬ 
verb];  ga  to  go;  -^inchoative;  -esi  participle) 
nA  h  gdnstA  l a  Lugd'  l  !xas  he  came  to  one  by  canoe  (nan  one  [indefi¬ 
nite  person] ;  gA'nstA  to  [probably  compound  post-position  of 
gAn  for  and  stA  from];  gd  to  go;  -n!xa  toward;  -s  participle) 
Ia  dA'nat  Ia  zugd'itxitgiangai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  (d a' fiat  in  company  with;  gd  to  go;  -it  inchoative; 
-xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  gd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  have  become  stereotyped;  -gian  [?]; 
gai  demonstrative;  lu  when) ;  see  also  7.9 

28.  xi-  with  the  arms  (from  xi  arm,  wing). 

Ia  xisLglla'i  lu  when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  (sl 
stem;  gxl  shoreward;  -ai  demonstrative;  lu  when) 
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29.  sqot-  with  THE  ARMS.  It  is  also  the  word  for  armpit. 
la  sqdtxagid' nagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

Ia  gi  sqd'tgddagAn  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 
Ia  spotskidd'nan  wansil'ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 
29.22 

l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30.  kiu-  BY  TYING. 

kiuqla-igadanasi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  ( q!a-i - 
rounded  object  [§  15.18]) 

TciutcHsxiawagani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  (tclis-  cubic 
object  [§  15.2]) 

§  15.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes1 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples: 

1.  tea-  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

la' gi  la  la  tci'sLsga'ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 
la  it  [sack];  la  she;  tel-  classifier;  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -i 
perfect;  -s  participle) 

ga  kle'dji  tclq'.eda'  some  people  with  big  bellies  (ga  some  [people]; 
kle'dji  bellies;  qleda'  big) 

la  gi  gA ' ndnlgaglgai  Ia  kiutclsgide'si  he  tied  a  dancing  blanket  to 
him  (gi  to;  gAndjilgagi  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 
kiu-  tying ;  sgid  stem;  -esi  participle) 

2.  tdis-  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tclisxida's  they  picked  up  a  whole  box  of  cranberries 
(la'ia  cranberries;  xid  to  pickup;  -as  participle) 
qayu'da  tdisxe'U  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  ( qayu'da  boxes 
containing  a  mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  xe'il  five) 
nidja'nu  at  sga'na  wa'ga  sga'godai  tcli'  sgodigangl'  ni  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  (nldjd'n  to  imi¬ 
tate;  -u  noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  at  with;  sga'na  supernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  whistles;  wnthat;  ga  in;  sga- 
sacred;  goda  box;  ai  the;  <70  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf¬ 
fix;  -gah  continuative  [?];  -gin  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tcli'sLsgas  he  brought  out  a  box  55.23 

3.  tai-  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

l!  taisLLgd'gAS  they  all  went  to  bed  (sl  stem;  -Lga  all;  -gA 
auxiliary  to  be;  -s  participle);  see  also  67.15 
gu'gus  tlagane'  ta'igodies  lo!  a  house  (shape)  lay  there  (gu'gus 
what !  t  lagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -^determinate  suf¬ 
fix;  -es  participle);  see  also  65.28 


1  See  also  §  17.2. 
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gia' sgal An  taistd' nsinxa  eight  storehouses  ( gia'sgalAn  storehouses; 
sta'nsinxa  eight) 

uau  qataida'las  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  (ua n  one, 
a;  ga  [?];  dal  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  SLd'riagi  Ia  td'igin  lie  held  a  club  on  the  left  side  ( ul'uI  club; 
SLd'na  left;  gi  at,  in;  gin  stem  [?]) 

4.  t!a-  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled. 

tcd'lga  l a  la  tlalgu'ls  he  put  a  ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a 
blanket  ( tcd'lga  ground  squirrel;  Igul  to  go  around  [stem];  -s 
participle) 

gitgA'n  Ia  la  Ltlalguldayan  WAnsu'ga  she  had  put  it  on  her  son  as 
a  blanket,  they  say  (git  son;  -gAfi  her  own;  l-  with  hands; 
Igul  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -an  past  inexpe¬ 
rienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

5.  tlao-  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  ( tlagu'n  feather) 

agA'n  Ia  t!a' oageildas  he  puts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an 
evergreen  needle  (shape  indicated)  ( agA'n  himself;  a  stem  [?]; 
-geil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -s  participle) 
la'ga  Ia  sqastla'oLasi  he  bit  off  his  tongue  (-ga  possessive;  sqas  [?]; 
La  stem;  -si  participle) 

gut  Ia  la  dat'.a'onana'nas  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  (gut  upon; 

da-  outward  motion;  nanan  stem;  -as  participle) 

SLa'gwal  tlaoqo'na  a  big  spoon  (sLa'gwal  spoon;  qd'na  big) 
ga-it!a'oginda'las  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6  (ga-i  floating) 

Ia  tla'ostas  he  took  out  a  feather  55.25 

Ia  dAntla'osdaiyasi —  man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,  31 
(dAn-  by  pulling) 
tla'odju  it  is  a  feather  55.26 

Skid' mskun-t!a' odjugins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 
41.31  (skid'mskun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 

6.  tlAm-  certain  slender  objects. 

t! A'mdjiwasi  it  was  slender  (djiw  =  dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -asi  parti¬ 
ciple) 

wa'ga  t.U'mgitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  (wa  demonstrative; 

-ga  at;  git  stem  [?];  -di determinate  suffix;  -si  participle) 
lu  tA'mdju  a  narrow  canoe  7.7 

koa'V.A'mdagasi  flowing  narrow  8.10  (koa-  by  a  current) 
VtAmxie'nLlxa'si  he  came  to  a  narrow  one  73.38 

7.  sta-  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaga'i  gu'tga  staLe'ilasi  a  village  of  five  curving  rows  (Ina  =  lana 
town;  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -ga  in,  at;  Leil  five; 
-asi  participle) 

V  dasta' sgidasi  he  pushed  a  curved  (bow)  against  it  79.7 
§15 
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staga'  otclayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down  in  circular  lines  ( qao 
stem;  -tc!a  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -si  participle) 
qwe'stAl  gatsta'sgit !  a  '  IgA  ns  a  rainbow  moved  up  and  down  (qwe 
stAl  rainbow;  gat-  with  rapidity;  sgi  =  sgit  stem;  -tUl  mo¬ 
tion  down  from  above;  -gAn=-gAh  continuative;  -s  participle) 
ga  stagl'dAiiAS  something  ring-sliaped  9.1 

8.  sk!a-  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

gl'na  skla'dAla  some  cylindrical  objects  (stones)  (gl'na  thing;  dA la 
plural  with  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA'n  ge'istA  qe'gu  sklasda'yas  he  had  pulled  a  basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  ( sqoda  armpit;  -An  his  own  [§  28.3];  gei  into; 
stA  from;  qe'gu  basket;  sda  =  sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
sl'wai  WAdA'nat  gu'tgui  l a  dasklaxund'  nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (siw=su  lake;  ai  demonstrative ;  wa  it;  ddnat 
together  with;  gut  toward ;  gui  toward  [with  motion] ;  da- mo¬ 
tion  outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -an  continuative;  -asi  participle) 
nAn  skla'idjuwagas  the  one  that  had  a  knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
( jiaTi  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -s  participle) 
Igudja'-i  la  ga  sklaxunA' ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  ska-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

asl  djlxi'  skadAlda' nsi  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  round 
(i asl  this;  djixi'  [?];  dAl  =  dAla  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  la  gaska' xidas  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  (ga- 
[?];  xid  stem;  -as  participle) 

10.  saa-  (Masset  s£a-)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

da! gil  sgalu'nal  three  strings  ( da'gil  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa' luxau  ga  gAlsga'stala'yan  WAnsu'ga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  ( wa  it;  lu  when;  XAn  just  so;  ga  something  indefi¬ 
nite;  g^l-  by  pulling;  Eastern;  -la  suffix  meaning  up;  -y  per¬ 
fect  ;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

£dl  s£d'sgu  all  night,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  (Mas- 
set)  ( £al  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sq!a-  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

sqlagild' nas  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (gil  seaward 
[?];  -an  continuative;  -as  participle) 
d'laisqlaLa'al  ten  paddles  ( dl  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  za'al  ten) 
Iqea'ma qa'dji  sqlasti'n  two  kelp-heads  53.24  ( Iqea'ma  kelp;  qd'dji 
heads;  stin  two) 

sqlaxiu' sgagai  sqlastA'nsinsga'si  four  lines  of  people  danced 
toward  the  beach  (xiu  stem;  -sga  toward  beach;  gai  the; 
stA'nsin  four;  -sga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 
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Ia  dAnsq!asdAga'-i  Lu'hao  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  (dnfi-  by 
pulling) 

dasqla'sgidAn  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  (da-  by  pushing) 
sqa'baga-i  sqlaLa' aI  ten  deadfalls  61.3 
sgd'na  Iga'na  sqlasti'n  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

ki'tawe  sq  last  a  '  n  two  spears  (Masset)  (ki'tao  spear;  e  =  ai  demon¬ 
strative;  stAh  two  [Masset  dialect]) 

See  also 

sqfd'no  pole  41.1 
sq!agawa'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sL!-  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a  heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a  cord  of  wood. 

tdd'anuai  sl  Igd'wasi  the  fire  lay  there  (tcdanu  fire  ;  ai  demonstra¬ 
tive;  ga'w=gao  or  go  to  lie;  -si  participle) 

13.  gt-  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tablecloths,  mats,  thin 

sails.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  ga-. 

rtiAt  qa'li  Ia  gigaLlxa'sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a  mountain- 
goat  (mat  mountain-sheep;  qa'li  insides;  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward; 
-sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

ga'ilgan  la  sl Igista'yas  lie  pulled  out  a  blood-clot  with  his  finger¬ 
nails  ( ga'ilgan  blood-clot  [from  gai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 
qwe'gAl  gia'at  gisti'n  two  sky  blankets  (qwe'gAl  sky;  gia'at  blan¬ 
kets;  stifi  two) 

Igus  glie'il  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAngl'stalia'-i  lu  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 
Ia  dAngi'djiLlxagA'nAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  (dAn-  by 
pulling;  dji  stem;  -id.xa  towards) 
la  Id tg i's ugdi ' n sga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  (kit-  with 
pole;  -sl  stem;  -sga  future) 

14.  gu-  flat  but  broad  and  thick  objects. 

STci'na  qdsga  Ia  la  qlogusgidan  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a  lake)  (STcl'na 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qd'dji  head;  -ga  at;  q!o-  with 
teeth  [§14.23];  skid  stem ;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

Qi'ngi  land'ga  xe'tgu  and'  qdL  gudja' og%d as  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Qi'ngi’ s  town  that  a  reef  came  up  (Qi'ngi  [name];  land' 
town;  -ga  possessive;  xet  down  in  front  of;  gu  there;  and'  it 
must  have  been;  qdL  reef;  djao=dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  gld 
stem;  -as  participle) 

V  gulasga'n  wausu' ga  he  went  off  in  the  shape  of  a  flounder,  they 
say  (Eastern;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -an  past,  inexoerienced) 
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xd'gu  la  <1a  ngiiga'  Llxa'si  he  pulled  the  halibut  out  on  the  surface 
(. xd'gu  halibut;  (Iah-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  ga  stem;  -h!xa  to¬ 
ward;  -si  participle) 

Ia  d.Ahgulg Alda' asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAngu'sLaieilas  he  pulled  out  five  (boxes)  in  succession  55.24 

15.  kill-  short  objects.  Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 

denominated. 

stA  Ia  Idu'gwetdasi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it.  (stA  from; 

^western;  -tc!a  motion  into;  -si  participle) 

Ia  dAftklu' stAsgoa  nanagani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 
G9.9  (dAh-  by  pulling;  stA  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  l' golgaklusLai' yah  WAnsu'ga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 
53.1 ' 

gl'nA  lc!u' gifbAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 

15a.  Id  At-  small  objects. 

Tdu'da  Jc! a' tdji l! xjiga' -i  a  small  beak  came  out  53.28  (~x!xa 
towards) 

ge’igao  Ic’.A'tdju  a  small  basket  (qe'igao  basket ;  Id  At-  classifier;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  xAt-  small  objects.  Used  like  the  above. 

ga  XA'tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (ga  some ;  dju  they  were  of  that 
sort) 

iiAn  Igal  XA'tdju  a  small  dark  person  (uau  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 

sean  XA'tdju  a  small  killer-whale  (Masset)  (sean  killer-whale;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  (j((-  (Masset  ea-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Inaga'i  gaLa'ildAya'  gani  there  were  five  towns  (Ina  =  laria  town; 
gai  the;  La'U  five;  -da  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -gan  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  -i  perfect) 

gladaxui'  agA'n  la  gasxsga'yas  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  (g!ada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA'n  him¬ 
self  [§  28.3];  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la'ya  la  gag  ax  Ixa'sgas  he  brought  out  a  dish  of  cranberries  ( la'ya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -l!xu  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 
gu'gust'.agane'  ga'godies  lo!  a  level  (pond)  lay  there  (gu'gus  what ! 

tlagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.7]) 
lu  gasgoa'nsin  one  canoe  10.9 
sqa'ola-i  gaLe'il  five  clam-shells  55.11 

Id'na  eas£oa'nsin  one  town  (Masset)  (Id'na  town;  s-oansin  one) 
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18.  q!ai -  (Masset  q!e-)  roundish  objects,  such  as  rolls  of  dry- 

goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qd' La  qld'igodies  a  roundish  reef  {qd' La  reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -es  participle);  see  also  77.45 
gl'gawailA  dAnqla'iustasi  he  pulled  out  the  fish-trap  {gi'gaw  = 
gi!  gao  fish-trap ;  ai  the;  dA. H-  by  pulling;  usta  stem  [ ?] ;  -si  par¬ 
ticiple)  t 

stA  sl'nAn  la  qla'isLasi  he  snuffed  froru  the  (round  basket)  {stA 
from;  si'ua n  snuffing ;  sl  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ge'istA  Ia  gi  l a  l!  qla'istas  they  gave  him  a  round  thing  out  of  it 
{gei  into;  stA  from;  gi  to;  stostem;  -s  participle) 
Mtqld'idjilgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  plate)  87.24  (kit- 
with  a  point)  * 

la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  ( qea -  by  looking;  dal  motion;  - di  [§  20.7];  qa'odi 
after) 

l!  qla'-isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 

V  qa'dji  ga  qloqla'-isgidagAn  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
(■ qds  head;  q!o-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  q!d' -isLLlxatclai' yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 
101.4  (sl-  stem;  -Llxa  towards;  -tc!  into) 

Ia  l!  qla-isLsgai'yagAn  they  took  him  (porcupine)  out  to  sea 
45.16  (sl-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  qla-isLlai'yagAn  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  (-1  up) 
qla'-idjuLlxadies  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  {-Llxa  towards) 
qon  qlestd'nsanan  four  moons  (  =  four  months)  (Masset)  {qon 
moon;  sta'nsafi  four;* -aw  past  inexperienced) 

19.  qlol-  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a' LgA n  qlan  djidja'i  wa' gut  qlolxd'was  here  was  a  hemlock  with 
a  clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  {a' Lg au  here;  qlafi 
hemlock;  djidja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xdvj  =  xao 
stem;  -as  participle) 

JcIa'Ua  qlolgue'la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  !  (/,: !a 'Ma  clump 
of  branches;  gue  stem;  la  imperative) 

Id'nxAn  ga  Ia  daq! o' Iskidesi  he  shoved  in  a  bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up  the  hole  (ki'nxAn  moss;  ga  in;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem) 
sin  qloldju'gan  a  bunch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  X-  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

V  Lxienda'las  he  was  running  along  (xien  probably  means  quickly) 
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la  l!a  sila'iga  zgodia'si  lie,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby’s  place  (indicated  by  shape)  ( l!a  however;  slla'i  the 
place;  ga  in;  go  to  he;  -di  determinate;  -asi  participle) 
Id'xodada  zdjihlxas  a  grebe  came  out  of  the.  water  ( la'xodada 
grebe;  dji  stem;  -z!xa  toward;  -s  participle) 

Li'gui  agA'n  Ia  zszgia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
(gui  toward  [with  motion];  agA'n  himself;  sl  stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -as  participle) 

Ia  qla-itz'sLas  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  ( q!a-it -  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAULstai' yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  (d.An-  by  pulling; 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  z'sLtclas  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  (-tel  into) 

Ia  la  Lima’ gas  he  put  a  living  one  down  13.1 
z'xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 
z'sgugeils  found  a  whole  one  49.11 

21.  i-  or  Lu-  the  shape  assumed  by  a  number  of  clams  or  fish 

with  a  stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
by  a  canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  Ia  glxa'n  zudjuda' asi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  (ya'gu  =ya'ku  middle;  l  euphonic; 
-si  participle;  glxa'n  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -da 
causative  [§18.2];  -asi  participle) 

Jcu'ngado  zda'lLlxas  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 
point  (kun  point;  gado  around;  dal  to  go  [pi.];  -l !xa  toward; 
-s  participle) 

22.  TJ~  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  Ia  Ia  ddzlskida'si  he  flattened  it  together  (gut  together;  gi 
to;  da- by  pushing;  skid  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ga  tl'djai  L'.gdsgd'  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 
(ga  certain;  ildj  =  tls  rocks;  ai  the;  go  to  lie;  -sgd  seaward) 
L’.Le'il  five  (plugs  of  tobacco)  (Le'il  five) 

yA'mdji  L.'djiwogAnga  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  (yA'mdji 
flint;  djiwo  =  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  gAn  =  gAn  continuative;  -gd 
to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  Ufa-  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  with 
a  coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a  person  who 
is  very  thin. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gllga'zas  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
(l!  some;  Ld'dji  limbs;  gi-  [?];  l  stem  to  touch) 
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Ia  Igai'ngawus  lie  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  ( i'ngaw  perhaps  contains 
go  to  lie;  -us  participle) 

Ia  dAnlgd' stagwa' gasi  he  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10.6 
ia' ole  lgalunulsd'wan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  ( ta'ol  hooks; 
e  the;  lunul  three;  saw  =  so  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  Iff  Am-  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

sl'sa  IgA'mqeda  l!  IgA 'mgatxi  they  had  large  round  rattles  in 
their  hands  (sl'sa  rattle;  qeda  large;  gatxi  stem  [?]) 
xallgA'mdaxide's  (skin)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  (xal-  by  fire) 

25.  IffT-  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke¬ 

stacks,  rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a  stream, 
also  driftwood  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage'istA  Tcwalgl' stAsga' si  (olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a  stream 
toward  the  sea  (wa  it;  gei  into;  stA  from;  Icwa-  in  a  stream; 
stA  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  participle) 

V.An  la  Igl'ginas  he  was  carrying  a  hard,  dead  limb  ( V.au  limb  or 
knot  rotted  out  of  a  tree;  gin  stem;  -as  participle) 

Idi  xutlgldju! Llxagias  there  cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  a 
cylindrical  body)  (Idi  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19]; 
dju  stem;  -L.'xa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -s  participle) 

I'z.'ga  xo'dai  da  Igl'atazgagasan  you  might  eat  our  hair-seal  (II! 
our;  -ga  possessive;  xdd=xdt  hair-seal;  ai  the;  da  you;  a  [?]; 
Eastern  to  eat;  -zga  all  [§20.2];  -ga  to  be;  -asafi infallible  future) 
l!  Igl'stAnsindai'yagAn  they  make  four  (grave-posts)  91.29 
(stAnsin  eight;  -da  to  make) 

Igidju'usgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
skl'le  l  w£e  Id  Igldju'diwan  put  a  tall  dance-hat  on  his  head! 
(Masset)  (skll  dance-hat;  e  the;  ^imperative  particle;  w=wa 
it  [hat];  £e  into;  Id  probably  =  la  with  the  possessive  -sa  his; 
djustem;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

.  .  .  xd'godigAni  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  (go  to  lie;  -di  determinate; 
-gAn  experienced;  -i  [p.253]) 

ta-u  xd'xlwas  halibut-hooks  were  hanging  67.19  (ta-u  hook;  xiu 
to  hang;  -as  participial) 

27.  sLAp- 

gl'na  go'lgal  s l a' pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  (gl'na  some;  gd'lgal 
blue;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  t!Ap- 

gl'na  sget  Ua' pdjuLlxa  something  short  and  red  protruded  (gl'na 
something;  sget  red;  dju  stem ;  -z!xa  toward) 
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29.  It! Am-  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

lu  k  .Wind Ala  small  canoes  (lu  canoe;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives) 
tla'gas  kWmdala  small  flakes  of  snow  31.28 

30.  gdm- 

ga  qld'laga  ga'mgodies  a  large  open  space  in  the  woods  (ga  some 
[indef.  pi.];  qld'laga  open  place  or  swamp;  go  to  lie;  -di  deter¬ 
minate;  -es  participle) 

31.  L! Ap¬ 
ia  l ! a pd 'jV lAxadas  he  let  a  small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 

be  seen  (djUaxa  [ 1] ;  -da  causative;  -s  paiticiple) 

32.  sLam- 

qld'djai  V  xe'lA  ge'istA  sget  sza' mdjigola' ndalasi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  (qlddj  =q!ds  gum;  aitlie;  xe'lA  mouth; 
gei  into;  stA  from;  si/efred;  dji  probably  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
gold' Tidal  analysis  uncertain;  -asi  participle) 

33.  tc!T-  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  st! a-  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a  dog-fish. 

35.  sJtAp-  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a  dog. 

sIca' pdala  crooked  wedges  33.13 

36.  skiet-  small  and  very  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  small, 

slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§  Hi.  Characterisation  of  Predicative  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel¬ 
oped.  Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§  14).  A  number  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  with  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
appear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  affixes. 

§17.  Stems  in  Initial  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 

1.  gai-  (Masset  g%-)  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water, 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Na-giu'  ga  Ia  gd'isLgeilglgAS  he  stopped  at  Ilouse-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  water)  29.8  (Na  house;  giu  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  sl  stem;  -gU  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gi  com¬ 
pletion  of  action;  gA  to  be;  -s  participle) 
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(jAm  V  land'ga  da'osqual  ga’isLga’  ogAnganga  driftwood  never 
floated  ashore  in  his  town  (gAm  not;  land  town;  -ga  possessive; 
da'osqual  driftwood;  sl  stem;  gao  [?];  -<ja n  negation;  -gan 
continuative;  -ga  to  be) 

<  V  xe'tgu  V  gd'isxgUs  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  (xet  down  in 
front  of;  gu  there;  sl  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -s  participle) 

V  ga'ingwanAS  it  was  floating  about  (ga  =gdi- floating;  -%n  on  sea; 
-gwan  about;  -as  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  §  14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumentals  do:  gd'-it!aoga'ogadie's  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  ( t!ao -  feather-shaped  object) . — Ed.] 

2.  gAn-  applied  when  a  number  of  people  are  doing  a  thing  en  masse. 

Ia  stA  l!  gA'ndaxitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  (stA  from; 

da  =  dal  to  go  [pi.];  -xU  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djU  truly) 
l a  stA  l!  gA'nlgalAnas  they  went  home  from  him  (stA  from;  Igal 
to  go  indirectly;  -An  continuative;  -as  participle) 
la  gA'nstA  gAnda'lnlxagilsi  they  came  to  him  together  (ga'nstA  to 
[ =gAn  for  and  stA’ from  =  coming  for  a  purpose];  dal  to  go 
[pi.];  -z!xa  toward;  -^landward;  -si  participle) 

Igu'nul  gAndax'l'dAn  three  came  along  107.20 

V  gAnd'lgd  qa'odihao  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  §  15  and  meaning 
group  of  people.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental:  Ia  l!  gAlgA'ndaxitga'wah  wansu'ga 
it  is  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  (gAl-  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  qcao-  (Masset  qco-)  to  do  a  thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  Ia  da'  oxaostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  (at  with;  gut 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 
la  ga  ga  nd'nxaoLgAnasi  it  quickly  ground  off  his  skin  (ga  to;  ga 
something;  nan  =  nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  L  stem  ['?];  -gAfh  con¬ 
tinuative;  -asi  participle) 

V  da'ealAn  stAfi  V  doxd'stAs£aian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  (dd'sa  younger  brother;  -l An  plural;  stAfi 
two;  do  to  go  and  get;  stA  stem;  -sea  seaward;  -i  perfect;  -an 
past  inexperienced) 

4.  ta-  expresses  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  without  object. 

taga'ogAUAn  WAnsu'ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 

taqla'dAS  she  cut  up  49.1 

taqo'ldjuulas  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 

taskidd' nagAni  they  plundered  105.4 
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§  18.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position ,  First 


Group 


Most  of  these  verbal  stems  take  a  terminal  position: 

1.  fi  TO  SIT  or  CONTINUE  TO  BE. 

2.  da  to  cause. 

3.  daJ  TO  MOVE  ALONG  WHILE  SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  TAKING  PLACE. 

4.  sin  TO  WISH. 

5.  <ja  TO  BE. 

6.  xit  (Masset  -id)  to  begin 

7.  XAl  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al )  to  tell. 

8.  ga  (Masset  £a)  to  go. 

9.  gay  a  (Masset  eaya )  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

10.  geil  or  geal  (Masset  eelor£el)  to  become. 

11.  xan  to  think  or  guess. 


Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns: 

gAnL  xe'lauas  there  lay  a  water-hole  (gAUL  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u  to  lie  or  sit  [no.  1];  -as  participle) 
l!  Igd'uas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  ( Igd  stones;  u  auxiliary 
[no.  1];  -as  participle) 

la  ga'ldas  he  stayed  all  night  (1a  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  su'udas  he  said  to  him  27.2  ( su  to  say,  intransitive) 
Vtca'aLdas he  had  a  war-spear  {V  he;  tcd'aL  war-spear;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

dAn  gu  Imada'dasga  I  will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  (cLm 
you;  gu  there;  l  I;  mad=riiAt  mountain-goats;  a  [?];  -da 
auxiliary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 

uau  tle'dji  Igd' gas  the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  (jiau  one; 
tle'dji  half;  Igd  stone) 

V  nd'tga  gaxa'gas  his  nephew  was  a  child1  (nd't  nephew;  -ga  pos¬ 
sessive  [§  28];  gaxd  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 
la' ga  XAlagd'gAn  his  (implement)  was  copper  {-ga  possessive; 

xaIa  copper;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -acjAn  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  gi  yd'nAngeilgoas  it  became  foggy  upon  them  {l a  them  [with 
suffix  -go\ ;  gi  at  or  upon;  yd'nAfi  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 
[no.  10];  -as  participle) 


Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems : 

V  g!d'o-u  ga' odi  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a  while  ( g!d[o ]  to  sit;  u 
auxiliary  [no.  1];  ga' odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  goya'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  (  =  he  valued  it)  ( goyd  dear; 
-da  auxiliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 


i  Gaxa  appears  to  have  been  originally 
verb  over  again  just  a.'  if  it  were  a  noun. 


a  verb  meaning  to  be  weak  (see  §  19.1),  but  here  it  is  made  a 
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V  dd'yindal  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  hunting  for  a  while 
( ddyin  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodi  after  a  while) 
dAn  gi  l!  gi'dayu'  Ansinga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 
(dAn  you;  gi  to;  gida  to  give  food  to  any  one;  yu'An  much; 
-sin  auxiliary  [no.  4];  -ga  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  future) 
Va'oga  V  td'gAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  ( ao  mother;  -ga  possessive; 

td  to  eat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  qd' Llxaxalgoas  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  (la  they 
[with  suffix  -go] ;  qd  to  go;  -Liza  toward;  -xal  auxiliary  [no.  7]) 
nAn  qea'ngasi  one  went  to  look  (win  one;  qea  stem  to  look;  -an 
continuative;  -<70.  auxiliary  [no.  8];  -si  participle) 
nAngaxa's  nd'nagayageils  the  child  came  to  know  howto  play 
(nAn  the  [with  suffix  -s] ;  gaxd  child;  -s  participle;  ndna  =  nan 
stem;  -gaya  to  know  how  to  [no.  9];  -geil  to  come  to  [no.  10]; 
-s  participle) 

qona'i  la'na  q!estd'nsanaieels  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 
months  passed  over  them  (Masset)  (qon  moon;  ai  the;  la'na 
their  [singular  form  covering  plural]  =  la  +  ana  their  own;  q!e- 
classifier  [§  15.18];  std' nsana  =  sta' nsanxa  eight;  i  probably 
euphonic;  -£el  auxiliary  [no.  10];  -s  participle) 

Jiayi'nxAn  xaga  xia'lxA'ngua  I  think  he  has  danced  long  enough 
(Masset)  (hayi'n  instead  of  [dancing  longer];  XAn  so,  thus; 
Laga  enough  [?] ;  xial  to  dance;  -xa n  auxiliary  [no.  11];  -gua 
declarative  suffix  [25.5]) 

§  10.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  Second  Group 

A  number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.  In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 

1.  -xa  usually  occurs  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  verb 
stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  suffix  or 
not.  It  may  indicate  state. 

didalTn  zgaxagi'lga  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  (d%  me; 
dalA'n  you  [pi.];  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  gaxa  together  means 
weak;  -gil  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.8]) 
Sawali'xa  gia'xayas  Sawall'xa  stood  up  (Sawadl'xa  man’s  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la  gAn  V  st!e' xagidlAn  wausu' ga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 
say  (gAn  with  [?];  st!e  angry  or  sick;  gidl  to  become  [§  18.10]; 
-An  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la'gi  V  Igoa'xagils  he  became  afraid  of  him  (gi  of;  Igoa  stem  to 
fear;  -gil  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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l a  la  Mlge'idaxa-k lotwa'la  h  .  .  .  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  (MZ- by  words  [§  14.14];  geida  perhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  signifies  to  become 
ashamed;  ~k!otul  to  be  destroyed;  -afi  past  inexperienced) 
gAvi  l!  qe'xaganas  they  did  not  find  him  (f/Arn  not;  qe  perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -xa  it  means  to  find;  -gan  negation) 

2.  -gift,  -gin,  or  -tn  motion  by  sea;  also  an  independent  stem.1 

V  qa'idangiriAS  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  {qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -an  continuative  [?];  -as  participle) 

qd' gin  qa'odi  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a  while 
{qa  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  (xao  to  fish;  -s  participle) 

V  sa'iins  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  (sat  to  hunt  ;  -s  participle) 

3.  -yon  (Masset  --on)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qd  and  is. 

V  dji'lgoqago'ndi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a  while  {V  they 
[with  suffix  -go] ;  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  -gon=-gon 
suffix;  -di  determinate  suffix) 

V  qa'  gong  Alii  he  wandered  around  {qa  to  go;  -gAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  -i  perfect! 

la  qinqa' gonAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 
la  qd'  gon  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  -gia  is  also  used  principally  after  qd,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

the  motion  is  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  straight  on  to  a 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
with  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA'n  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 
a  while  {gut  upon;  qa  stem  to  go;  -gAn  continuative;  qa'odi 
after  a  while) 

gala  qd'giagA'nsi  he  was  going  thither  {ga  to;  qd  stem  to  go; 

-gAn  past  experienced;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la' ga  uau  qd' giag Anas  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  {ga  to; 
n Aft  one,-,  qd  stem  to  go;  -gAfi  continuative;  -as  participle) 

5.  - q!ol  or  - q!ol  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Sawall'xa  V  qinq! o' Itadies  Sawalfxa  looked  at  him  unobserved 
{Sawali'xa  man’s  name;  qin  stem  to  look;  -ta  perhaps  for; 
-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -es  participle) 
la  V  su' dAq! oldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  {su  stem  to 
sait;  -dA  to  cause;  -da  to  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 


§  19 
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di  Ia  qlolgi'nda  don’t  let  any  one  know  of  me  {di  me;  Ia  impera¬ 
tive  particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§  20.  Stems  in  Term  inal  Position,  Th  ird  Group 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series: 

1.  -go  (Masset  - Eo )  plurality.  Originally  this  probably  marked  dis¬ 

tributive  plurality.  It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

gAn  Ia  la  djila' dagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  (gAn  for;  la  they 
[with  -go]',  djila  bait;  -da  to  cause;  -as  participle) 
stA  l!a  Luqd'itgoasi  they  went  away  ( stA  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe  [§  14.27];  gdtogo;  -^inchoative [§  18.6];  -asi participle) 

V  nd'xagAngogA' nga  they  fly  about  (V  they  [with  -go];  nd'xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAh  continuative;  -gAn  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  gla'osLogagawan  .  .  .  they  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
(Ia  they  [with  gaw  =  -go ];  q! a  to  sit;  -o  probably  auxiliary; 
slo  stem  [  ?] ;  -ga  auxiliary  [  ?] ;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  stA  Ia  Luqd'-itgoas  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 

V  ge'tgatgawa'-i  lu  when  they  had  gone  59.4 
Ia  lanadageilga'wagAn  they  had  a  town  103.11 

2.  -Lga  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V  ga'oliiLgagawas  they  all  got  up  (V  they  [with  -gaw  =  -go]) 
la'giaga  gl'nagai  qa'ilLgagas  all  his  property  was  lost  (gia  prop¬ 
erty;  -ga  possessive;  gi'na  things;  gai  the;  qa'il  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

3.  -Eodju  Masset  equivalent  of  the  above. 

£alA'nsLeodjawani  it  was  all  cooked  ( sdlAn  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 
the  principal  stem;  Eodjaw  =sodju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect) 

ea  l !  i'sdals£odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  (£a  to;  is  [?];  dal  to  go;  s 
[?];  £odjaw  =  eodju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  i'l !adaEod j awan  all  went  down  to  it  (I’lJ.ada  [?];  Eodjaw  =  Eodju 
all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

Lu'gue  A'na  V  V sdaeodjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  {lu  canoe; 
gu  there;  e=Ee  into;  A'na  his  own;  isda  stem;  -Eodjaw  =  -Eodju 
all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  -ski  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplishment,  or  per¬ 

haps  to  one  that  nearly  succeeds. 
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IcHwa'i  gei  V  xa'  ptagoaskid'si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 
doorway  (Jc!iw  =  k!iu  doorway;  ai  the;  gei  into;  xaj>  probably 
means  quickly;  tagoa  [?];  -asi  participle) 
la  da'yinskia' gadjuugA n  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  {da' yin  to  hunt; 
rest  uncertain) 

gei  l!  dayi'nslciya'i  lu  when  they  found  nothing  there  by 
hunting  (gei  into;  day  in,  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
gad  o'  l  ge'tslcian  I  could  in  no  way  get  them  (gado'  around  [always 
used  with  this  stem];  M;  get  stem;  -aft'[?]) 

5.  -goan.  A  frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V  xeti't  tdi'nlgoangas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  ( xeti't  birds; 
tc!m  to  shoot  or  hunt;  l  perhaps  euphonic;  -ga  to  go;  -s 
participle).  See  also  27.27 

V  gd'yingoa Has  it  was  floating  about  (gdy-=gai-  floating;  -in  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

go'ngan  dA'nat  Ia  na'ugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a  while  (gon  man’s  father;  -gan  his  own;  d a' fiat 
in  company  with;  na  to  live;  u  auxiliary;  -goan  along  or 
about;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  la  i'na-ugoan  qa'odi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  (i'na  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

6.  -f/i  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 

which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 

la  geilgidaga'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  (geil  to  become;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary;  gai  the;  a  when) 

la  sugi'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  ( su  to  talk;  gai  the) 
la  qingi'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  (la  they  [with  -gw  = 
-go];  qin  stem  to  look;  -asi  participle) 
xao  gw  tadjugi' ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  (xao  [?];  gu  at 
or  upon;  ta  probably  a  classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gan  continua- 
tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  -di  a  suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 

place  at  a  certain  particular  place  and  moment.  Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

q!al  Igal  IclA'tdAla  q!as  goxa'godies  some  small  black-skinned  per¬ 
sons  held  burning  pitchwood  then  (q!al  skins;  Igal  black;  klAt- 
short  or  small;  -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§39] ;  q!as  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pi . ;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-es  participle) 

Ia  Lind' ndig Andi  xau  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  (xi-  with  the  hands  [?];  nan  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  suffix  used  twice;  -gAn  continuative; 
xau  thus,  at  that  moment) 

44377— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 16 
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gu  l a  ta'icliasi  he  lay  right  there  (gu  there;  tai  to  lie) 

V  gaxa'di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  ( gaxd  boy) 

This  suffix  is  used  very  often  before  ga'odi. 

Vsudi  ga'odi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.  -ul  or  -ul  to  no  a  thing  early  in  the  morning. 

QlanA'n  tla'ga  l  gla'o-ulas  I  sit  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
mouth  of  QlanA'n.  river  (QlanA'n  river  name;  t!ci  mouth  of; 
-ga  at;  l  I;  qla  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  participle) 
gana'n  ge'itulas  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  early  in  the 
morning  (; gana'n  like;  geit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  participle) 
yd'nAna  ta'iginulia'i  lu  when  it  was  cloudy  (or  foggy)  early  in 
the  morning  ( yd'nAna  clouds  or  fog;  tai  to  lie  [close  to  water]; 
gin  on  water;  ai  the;  lu  when) 

V  la'uliga  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (Id  good,  fine) 
ua n  Itlwai'yagas  fdodai! go-ulaiyan  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 

morning  77.33  ( k!oda -  dead;  l-  classifier;  go  to  lie) 

9.  -Vina'  marks  potentiality. 

i' sin  Lgao  l!  xadalind'  ngudA'nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  ( i' sin  again;  Lgao  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a  great  hero 
is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -an  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -An  continuative  [contracted  before  s] ;  -si  participle) 
gi'na  at  V  Idlina'  wo'  lux  a  n  la'  gi  l  a  i'sdas  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  happy  ( gi'na  things;  at  with;  la  good 
or  happy;  wa' LuxAn  all  [wa  +  lu  +  xau]]  gi  to;  i'sda  gave) 
sit  An,  sta'iga  Lgua  l  sgasga'itlina'  blockhead,  I  can  knock  out 
your  labret  (sltAn  blockhead;  sta'i  labret;  -ga  possessive ;  Lgua 
a  sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatever  it  is;  l  I;  sgasga'it 
to  knock  out) 

gAin  gu  £ An  id  An  ga  tlalA'n  i'nalinanus  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  (gum  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
saul  fresh  water;  d-An  you;  ga  to;  tlalA'n  we;  i'na  stem;  -an 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

Una'  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  dd'na  It!  Ad  And' sis  u,  V  Ina'yan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  wise  (Masset)  (l!  indefinite;  do'na  younger  sisters; 
IdAdAnd'  wise;  -s  participle;  -is  probably  contracted  form  of 
verb  to  be;  u  general  demonstrative;  Ina  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 

NAnki'lsLas  lina'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  NAhki'lsLas,  or 
the  potential  NAnki'lsLas  (Natl  one;  Ml-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-avhose-voice-is-obey'ed]  ;  ai  the) 
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ci'  Jiao  gait  hna  i  hcio  idj a  n  WAnsu' ga  tliosG  were  the  future  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  (a  this;  liao  general  demonstrative; 
qait  trees;  liha'i  the  potential;  Jiao  general  demonstrative; 
uJja  to  be;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§  21  •  /Stains  in  Term  inn  I  Position,  Fourth  Group 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec¬ 
tives. 

1.  yu'  BIG. 

I  a  ga  ha  yu'  Anday  agAn  he  had  it  very  thick  33.9  (gd'ha  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -y  perfect  [§23.2];  -agAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced  [§23.2]) 

la' g An  sJdvlyu' ahas  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (gAn  for;  sJdul  a 
crowd;  -as  participle  [§25.7]) 

V  Lai  l!  daoyu’  auas  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a  very  great  crowd  (xai  abreast  of  on  shore;  dao  to  go  to  get) 

V  qoanyn’  an  An  they  were  very  many  (V  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -An  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  djili'  REAL. 

gd'lga-geildjili'gai  lu  when  it  became  quite  dark  (go1 1  night, 
dark;  -ga  [?];  geil  to  become;  gai  the;  lu  when) 
gl  l a  gwaodjUi'gasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  (gi  for;  gwao 
stem  not  to  care  for;  -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
di  skUsLdjUi'ga  I  am  truly  full  (di  I;  sJcHsl  to  be  full  [perhaps 
compounded  of  sJc!i  and  sl];  -ga  auxiliary  to  be) 
la'gi  Ia  dayi' nslddjUi' gas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 
(gi  to  or  for;  dayi'n  to  find;  -slci  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§18.5];  -s  participle) 

3.  Pay  Ah  the  first. 

uau  la  geilgi' gaLd' gafias  he  finished  a  certain  one  first  33.2  ( uaTi 
one;  geil  to  become;  -gi  completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxiliary 
[§18.5] ;  -as  participle) 

gi  Ia  k i a ' ga n l dga  ha g a n  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  (Ida  stem;  -gan 
continuative  [§24.1];  -agAn  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  go' da  (Masset  soda)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a  connective  meaning  after. 

lo  ga  td'gagotSLas  the  ones  he  ate  last  (lo  [?];  ga  the  ones;  td 
stem  to  eat;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be  [?];  -<7otlast;  system;  -as 
participle) 
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5.  sgoan  forever,  or  for  a  long  time.  This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  sgoa'nsin  one,  sgu'nxan  only. 

ga'igu  hao  V  tcl'ageUsgodnah  WAnsii'ga  he  came  to  have  a  place 
there  forever,  they  say  (gai  the  or  that;  gu  there;  hao  general 
demonstrative;  tcm  a  place;  geil  to  come  to;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  WAnsii'ga  quotative) 

la' g a  l a  clAhcla' ostAsgod' nahasi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
(-ga  possessive;  dAfi-  by  pulling;  dao  to  go  and  get;  stA 
to  move  from  a  place;  -an  continuative  [§24.1]).  See  also  69.9 

The  numerals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 
numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  gotxia'tclastA'nsana'i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 
the  fourth  time  ( gotxia  stem  [?];  -tc!a  motion  into  [§22.1]; 
-stA'nsan  four;  -ai  the;  lu  when) 
atha'o  l a  la  tcllga' stianan  .  .  .  he  shot  him  twice  with  it  (at 
with;  hao  general  demonstrative;  tdl-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 
ga  stem;  -stian  =  stin  two;  -an  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 
gutge'istA  la  la  dAndjistALe'ilas  he  pulled  apart  five  times  (gut 
together;  gei  into; -six  from;  dAn-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  djlsta 
stem  [?];  -lsU  five;  -as  participle) 

§  22.  Fourth  Group:  Locative  Suffixes1 

1.  -tela  or  -tell  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe¬ 

cially  a  house. 

klia'lu  au'h  gi  Ia  Jclu'sLtdis  he  brought  a  cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  ( kid'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -un  his  own; 
gi  to;  Tc ! u-  classifier  [§15.15];  sl  stem;  -s  participle  [§25.7]) 
da' tdi  Ia  z'sLtdas  he  brought  in  a  wren  27.31  ( da'tcli  wren;  l- 
classifier  [§15.20];  sl  stem;  -s  participle) 

V  gatda'yas  he  came  in  (ga  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
ga'gei  la  gi'ntdayas  he  looked  into  some  houses  (ga  some;  gei 

into;  gin  stem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -s  participle) 

2.  -gua  direction  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a  house. 

Ia  la  da' oxaostAgua' gawan  WAnsii'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  (la  they  [with  suffix  -gaw  =  -go] ;  dao  to 
go  to  get;  xao-  quickly  [§17.3];  stA  stem;  -an  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  WAnsii'ga  quotative) 

l a  gi  l a  gingua'gasi  she  looked  out  at  him  (gi  at;  gin  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

V  A'ndjigoagai  lu  when  he  put  his  head  out  (Andji  erect;  gai 
the;  lu  when) 
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hliwa'i  ga  la  gia'xagoasi  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  (k!iw  =  h!iu 
door;  ai  the;  ga  at;  gid  stem;  -xa  suffix  of  unknown  signifi- 
cance;  -goa  out;  -si  participle) 

3.  -xuf  or  ociid  f  (Masset  -f/ut  or  -fjnal)  has  a  meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

I  a  qaxud'lan  WAnsu'ga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  ( qa  stem; 

-an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

SLudja' gadAnai  i'sin  dA'nat  Ia  qd'xuls  lie  also  went  out  with  the 
woodpecker  29.46  (sLudja' gad  a  Ft  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  i'sin 
also;  d a' Fiat  with.;  ga  stem;  -s  participle) 

V  Ld'lga  qaxud'lasi  her  husband  went  out  (imI  husband;  -ga  pos¬ 
sessive  L§28];  qa  stem;  -asi  participle) 

V  qa'gualan  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (ga  stem;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gum  Tiawi'dan  V  qagula'anan  he  did  not  go  out  quickly  (Masset) 
(gum  not;  Tiawi'dan  quickly;  a'  carries  accent;  -ail  negative) 

4.  -tladj  across  a  body  of  water,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Sl'hla  Tcun  £a  d  V  sa'intladjan  he  went  across  to  Sikla  point  to 
hunt  (Masset)  {Sl'hla  name  of  a  point;  hun  point;  ea  to;  o 
general  demonstrative;  sa'in  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  lvaI  o' tladj  an  they  went  across  the  harbor  (Masset)  (lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
wasa  l!  Ll'tladjani  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
(wait;  £a  to;  xistem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -l  perfect) 
qla'datladjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  - sgien  across  a  strip  of  land,  such  as  a  peninsula. 

£a  V  qa' sgien Ani  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  ( £a  to;  qa  stem;  -An 
past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 

wagui'  V  qd'sgienAn  he  went  across  to  a  distant  point  (Masset) 
(wa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qa  stem;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  -tlAl  or  t!Al  MOTION  DOWNWARD. 

tcl'wai  u'ngei  hitt! Apka' ot! aIsi  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  (tclw  =  tcu  plank;  aithe;  un  on  top  of;  gei  into;  Mi- by 
a  stick  [§  14.13];  t.Upha'o  stem  [?];  -si  participle) 

Inaga'i  ddlA'nga  la  Tcitgu't! Aldaasan  I  will  tip  over  your  town 
(lna  =  lana  town;  gaithe;  dal  a' n  you  [p\.];  -ga  possessive;  la  I; 
kit-  with  a  stick;  gu  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asan  future  [§'  23.5]) 
silgui'gan  l a  gaxia'tlalagAn  he  descended  to  his  home  (sil  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gan  his  own  [§  28];  gaxia'  stem  [?]; 
-agAn  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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Ia  l!  qa'UAlLagAndasi  they  let  him  off  first  (qd  stem;  La  [?]; 
gAn  =gAfi  continuative  [§  24.1];  -da  to  cause  [§  18.6]) 

l!  dad  jit! Aldai'yagAni  they  pushed  (it)  down  45.15 

7.  -I  MOTION  UPWARD. 

V  qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a  while  (qa  stem;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  Tc lutLv! stAla  he  spits  water  upward  ( Tchit -  with  the  lips  [§  14.16]; 
lu-  probably  a  classifier;  stA  stem;  -la  up) 

naga'i  ga  Ia  qd'ilsi  he  went  up  to  the  house  (na  house;  gai  the;  ga 
to;  qd  stem;  -si  participle) 

V  d,Ar nandjilas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  ( dAfi -  by  pull¬ 
ing;  andji  erect;  -as  participle) 

l!  qi'ngalasi  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  -sga  (Masset  sea)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qladAxud'  la,  sa'ana  qta'usga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  29.4  (([lad a  seaward;  -xua  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  particle;  sa'ana  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 

td'djilsgas  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  ( tadji  wind;  l  [?]) 

V  xd'gatsgas  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
31.22  (xd-  by  grasping;  gat  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ld’lAU  dA'nat  qld'wdsga  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
(zdZ  husband;  -An  own;  dA'nat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiliary 
[§  18.1]) 

9.  -(/ll  or  - gial  motion  toward  a  shut-in  place. 

V  ga'isLgils  it  came  in  and  floated  (gai-  floating;  sl  stem;  -s  par¬ 
ticiple) 

V  qaxiagid'lan  WAnsu'ga  she  started  into  the  woods  (qa  stem;  xia 
perhaps  =xit  to  start;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quo- 
tative) 

V  godd'lgialan  WAnsu'ga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a  sitting 
posture  (godd  buttocks;  l  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAn¬ 
su'ga  quotative) 

gwa'iye  ea  V  Lu'qagAtfawan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (Masset) 
(gwai  island;  ye=ai  the;  £a  to;  V  they  [with  suffix  -£aw  =  -£o]] 
lu-  by  canoe  [§  14.27];  qa  stem;  -gAl  landward;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced) 

l a  squ' gagatgils  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  -L!xa  (Masset  -iJa)  toward  anything. 

V  sti'lLtxagai  lu  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  (sill  stem ;  gai  the; 
lu  when) 

Ia  Luqd' Llxagoas  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
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l a  gu  Ia  q!a' OLlxayan  WAnsu'ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
(gu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -an 
past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la  dAUA'ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  (dAfi-  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  Andji  erect;  -s  participle) 
au'n  gi  Ia  xagah  lagi'lgAnasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  ( au'fl=ao  mother  +  -aft  his  own;  gi  to;  xa-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  ga  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -gAh  continuative 
[§  24.1]) 

(V)  ga-isLilxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -gia  or  gi  under  water. 

V  ga'ogias  it  vanished  under  water  ( gao  stem;  -s  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gi  gatgia'si  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  (lu  canoe;  ai  the;  dagu'l  side;  gi  at;  gat  stem; 
-si  participle) 

wa' gei  la  gl'h a Igiasi  they  poured  it  into  (the  ocean)  (wa  it  [ocean]; 
gei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  giliA l  [?];  -si  par¬ 
ticiple) 

l a  la  xi'dagias  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  (xlda  stem;  -s  parti¬ 
ciple) 

12.  -L  INTO  A  CANOE. 

gu' gei  l a  qaz'gasi  he  got  into  his  canoe  (gu  there;  gei  into;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gu' gei  l a  i'sigwas  they  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  (gu  there; 

gei  into;  Ia  they  [with  -gw  =  -go] ;  is  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tgaLdayagan  he  got  him  into  the  canoe  (get  stem ;  -ga  aux¬ 
iliary  [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -agan  past  inde¬ 
terminate) 

Ia  la  qaL'dagwas  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 

Syntactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 

§  23.  Temporal  Suffixes 

i.  - gAn ,  sometimes  -An,  indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  l!  tc'.inlgoa'ngAn  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  (l a 
them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];  tc tin  stem;  l  probably 
euphonic;  -godn  about) 

Ia  uaTi  si'ldagAn  I  borrowed  one  (l a  I;  uau  one;  sil  stem;  -da 
auxiliary) 

l!a  l!  tdi'nlgoahxidAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (Ha  them; 
tc.'in  stem;  l  euphonic;  -goafi  about  [§  20.5];  -xid  inchoative 
[§  18.6]) 
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da'nxua  agdh  l  skia'gaLgAn  I  jumped  into  the  stern  ( da'nxua 
stern;  agA'n  reflexive;  1 1;  skia'ga  stem  [ ?] ;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  -agMi  (Masset  -an  or  -gan)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 

only  by  report. 

V  djd'ga  Ia  gi'a-inxayagAn  his  wife  left  something  for  him  ( dja  wife; 

-ga  possessive;  gi'a-inxa  [?];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  V  sa'wagAn  she  spoke  to  him  ( saw  =  su  to  speak) 

Ia  la  nagealag An  he  married  her  (%na  stem;  -geal  to  come  to 
[§  18.10]) 

nAn  %'lina  Jiao  sqd' badax'idagA n  a  man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 
(nAn  a;  %'lina  man;  sgd'ba  deadfall ;  -da  to  make;  -x'id  to  begin) 
lux'  tclastA'nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  (lu  canoe; 
e  the;  tela-  people  in  canoe;  stA'nsan  four) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 

Before  WAnsu'ga,  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 
takes  the  form  -an. 

A'nga  Ia  sqotskida'han  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  ( A'nga  his  own;  sqot  with  arms  [§14.29]; 
skid  contact;  -an  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
gitgA'n  gAn  Ia  gagoyd' nan  WAnsu'ga  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  (git  son;  -gAh  his  own  [§  28.3];  pun-  for;  gaga  [?];  -i 
perfect;  -an  continuative;  WAnsu'ga’  quotative) 
la  e'sin  qa'idan  WAnsu'ga  he  also  started  off,  they  say  (e'sin  also; 

ga  stem;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  'WAnsu'ga’  quotative) 

Ia  la  qa'gAndagan  WAnsu'ga  she  saved  him,  they  say  ( qd'gAn  to 
save;  -da  to  cause  [§  18.2];  WAnsu'ga.  quotative) 

3.  -gin  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 

which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

d'thao  gAin  “Dd'gal”  Jiau  l!  su' gAhgAngin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  “ to-morrow ”  35.4  (d'thao  therefore; 
gAm  not;  dd'gal  to-morrow;  Jiau  like  it;  su  stem;  -gAfi  nega¬ 
tion  [§  25.3];  -gAh  continuative) 
gAga'nhao  l a  wd'gAhgini  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  so  ( gaga'nhao 
that  is  why  [=gaga'n  +  hao]]  Ia  I;  wd  stem  to  do;  -g a h  con¬ 
tinuative;  -gin  = -gin  usitative;  -%  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

£A'nLe  wa£a  %'si  l  nilgi'ni  I  used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  (sAnL  water;  e  the;  wa  it;  sa  in;  %'si  was;  l  I;  nil 
stem  to  drink;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
ga  d%  lsoa' gagini  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  (ga  something 
indefinite;  di  I;  leoa  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5] ;  -%  perfect) 
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4.  -sga  simple  futurity. 

sga'na-qeda's  dduga  qea'xolgilga'nsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  ( sgd'na  super¬ 
natural;  qeda's  probably  those  that  are  so  born  [from  qe  to  be 
born,  -da  auxiliary,  -s  participle];  dAh  you;  ga  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -gU  probably  -gil  to  become;  -gdn=-gah 
continuative) 

dl  gi  sina'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  (dl  me;  gi  to; 

sina  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 
dA  h  l  qingd'nsga  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  (da  ft  you; 
l  I;  qih  stem;  -gdn  continuative) 

5.  -(a) sail  infallible  future  occurrence,  similar  to  English  you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probably  -s,  while  -sga 

contains  also  a  declarative  ending  (-ga). — Ed.] 

Lua'idAh  Ia  si'ldadaasah  I  will  let  you  have  the  canoe  (lu  canoe; 

ai  the;  dAh  you;  Ia  I;  silda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 
djd'gAh  da  da'ogasah  you  shall  go  and  get  your  wife  ( dja  wife; 

-gAh  your  own;  da  you;  dao  stem;  -ga  auxiliary) 

V  sgA'lgatgaasah  he  will  conceal  you  ( sgAl  1st  verbal  stem  to  con¬ 
ceal;  gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 
gusu  l!  %' l tagidas  ta'asah  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  ( gusu  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  l'  Llagidas  chief;  ta  stem  to  eat) 

6.  -qasan,  - qasas ,  immediate  or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a'dal  dl  l!  td'nsanqasah  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
(a' dal  to-morrow;  dl  me;  ta'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 
git  qd' L!a£ahqasah  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  (git 
child;  qd  stem;  -h!a  toward  [§  22.10];  -sah  [?]) 
nAh  ya£e'ts  u  dA'hat  %'ul  taxahqasahgua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  (nAh  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -s];  ya£e't  chief’s  child;  -s  participle;  u  general  demon¬ 
strative;  dA'hat  with;  in  stem;  -L.'a  toward;  -xah  continua¬ 
tive;  -gua  declarative) 

l!  lagana' hqasas  they  were  about  to  make  a  feast  (lagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -ah  continuative;  -qasas  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

7.  - if  in  intervocalic  position  y ,  perfect  time. 

Igitgu'n  awd'h  gi  Ia  LSLtcla'yah  WAnsu'ga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  (Igitgu'n  goose;  aw  =  ao%  mother; 
-aft  his  own;  gdto;  l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  system;  -tc!a  motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -aft  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu’ga  quotative) 
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dagale'ga  i' sin  V  xeti't  tdi'nlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  ( dagal  the  next  day;  e  the;  -ga  on; 
i'sin  again;  xeti't  birds;  tdin  to  shoot;  l  euphonic  [?];  -goan 
about  [§  20.5];  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
la  suda'yagAni  ila'  isda'si  he  did  differently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  (su  stem  to  say;  da  to  cause;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced;  -i  perfect;  lla'  differently;  is  stem;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary;  -si  participle) 

gand'xAn  Ia  su'dayagAni  so  he  had  said  ( gand'xAn  so  [from  gand'n 
like;  xau  just] ;  sit  to  say ;  -da  auxiliary ;  -agAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  -i  perfect) 

§  24.  Semi- Temporal  S  affixes 

Suffixes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  c  r 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 

1.  -gaflf  -an,  or  -in.  The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 
habitual  suffix,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 
in  -ing. 

au'n  gi  l a  xagaL.'xagi' IgA  nasi  he  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  (au'n  [ =ao  mother  +  -a n  his  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  pastern;  -x/xa  toward  [§  22.10];  -^shore¬ 
ward  [§  22.9];  -si  participle) 

gl'na  at  Ia  nd'  nganas  he  was  playing  with  something  ( gl'na  some¬ 
thing;  at  with;  nan  stem  to  play;  -as  participle) 
gitgA'n  Ia  gagoyd'nan  WAnsu'ga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
(git  son;  -gAn  his  own;  gagoy  =gagoe  stem  [?];  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced  [§  23.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

Sometimes  this  suffix  takes  the  form  -xau  or  xau. 

ga  qta'oxanas  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite];  g!a 
stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -as  participle) 
l!  naxa'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a  while  (na  stem 
to  live;  -di  determinate  suffix;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 
l  !  taixa'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  awhile  (tai 
stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

The  occasional  reduplication  of  this  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  §  6. 

§  25.  Modal  Suffixes 

The  following  have  also  a  modal  significance: 

1.  I  or  la  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 
di  l a  qtosL  let  go  of  me  with  your  mouth  (di  me;  l a  imperative; 
q!o-  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
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stl'lda  la  let  us  go  back  (stil  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
hai  Igd'nai  dl  gA'nstA  Ia  ki'nd.A  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  (hai 
now;  Igdn  male  cousin  on  father’s  side;  ai  the;  dl  me;  gA'nstA 
for;  Ia  imperative;  M'wstem;  -c/.i  auxiliary  [§  18.2]) 
gin  tlel  ssu'nan  l  tdd'anu  sau  ista'n  get  only  wet  things  for  fire¬ 
wood  (Masset)  ( gin  things;  tlel  wet;  ssun  only;  -an  just; 
tdd'anu  firewood;  £au  for;  ista  stem  [?];  -an  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliary  ga  to  go,  however,  instead  of  l,  -la  is  suffixed 
to  the  verb. 

Jiaii  a  V  su'dagala  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  (Iiati  like;  a  this; 

su  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  -ga  auxiliary) 
tdd'anu  da'ogala  go  and  get  firewood  ( tdd'anu  firewood;  dao 
stem  to  go  and  get;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ikid'gua  na'galdju'gAla  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  ( Ikid  side 
toward  door;  gua  toward;  na' gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
-gA  auxiliary) 

Lget  daldn  tciagd'nsa  ga  i’sgogal.a  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 
going  to  settle  ( Lget  where;  daldn  you  [pi.];  tcia  stem  to 
have  a  place;  -gdn  continuative;  -sa=san  infallible  future 
[§  23.5];  ga  to;  is  stem;  -go  plural  [?];  -ga  auxiliary) 

2.  -djan  (Masset  -tetri)  is  employed  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  LET  ME,  LET  US. 

Im'Ia  tlalA'n  tc la' anugadadjan  come  and  let  us  make  a  fire  (Im'Ia 
come!  t!  ad  a' ft  we;  tdd'anu  fire;  -ga -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,2]) 
hold  d a n  gl  l  gi' ngatdjan  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  (hai a' 
come!  dAii  you;  ^ftoorfor;  1 1;  gin-  agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 
gat  stem) 

ka'lA  tlalA'n  gazgd'ni'ndjan\et  us  go  over  to  look  (Im'Ia  come! 
tlalA'n  we;  gauga'inn  [?]) 

V.aI  qa.sd'tdin  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  (V.aI  we;  ga  stem  To  go; 
-sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  gin  (Masset  £.iw)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm. 

gArn  gl'na  gut  l  qealgdngAn  I  saw  nothing  upon  it  ( gAm  not;  gl'na 
thing;  gut  upon;  'll)  gea  stem  to  see;  l  euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

sga' na-qeda' s  gAm  Ia  gut  gaga' dag Angansga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  (sgd'na  qeda's  supernatural  beings 
[see  §  23.4];  gAm  not;  gut  upon;  gagada  [?];  -gan  =  -gan  con¬ 
tinuative  [§  24.1];  -sga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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.  .  .  gAm  Ia  su'udagAnAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  ( su  to  say; 
-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

gAm  V  £a'ndAneanani  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masse t)  (gAm  not;  eandAn 
stem[?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gi'da£anganan  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 
( gAm  not;  ga  indefinite  things  [food];  gida  stem  to  give 
food;  -gan  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  -udja,  contracted  sometimes  to  -us,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suffixes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  (gua  or  gu )  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

dja  M'lsiasi  gasi'nhao  dAn  qea'ga  isu'udjan  say,  chief,  what  has 
happened  to  your  brother-in-law?  (dja  say!  M'lsiasi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  gasi'n  what?  hao  general  demon¬ 
strative;  dAn  your;  gea  brother-in-law;  -ga  possessive;  is 
stem;  u' udja  =  udja  interrogative  suffix;  -an  continuative) 
axada'i  gua  ga  g  Alt!  aisgd’  udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
off?  ( axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
plural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  pulling;  gAl-  by  pulling 
[§  14.20];  t!a-  classifier  [§  15.4];  l  stem;  -sgd  seaward  [§  22.8]) 
gasi'mlao  Ia  dAn  %' sta-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  (gasi'nilao 
why  ?  dA  h  you ;  ista  stem  [  ?] ;  -an  continuative) 
gasi'nilao  l  la  dAn  go' yadaidjuudjin  why  do  you  love  it  so  much  ? 
(: gasi'nilao  why?  I  [?];  d.Afi  you;  qo'ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiliary  [§  18.2];  Ldju  [ ?] ;  -udji  interrogative;  -n  continuative) 

Gua  (Masset  gu)  or  the  pronoun  may,  however,  be  employed 
independently. 

da  gua  sJcid'nadi  are  you  awake?  (da  you;  skid'na  stem  [?];  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7]) 

gAm  gua  gleigA'na  gAn  ddlA'n  u'nsAAtgan  don’t  you  know  any 
stories?  (gAm  not;  gleigA'na  stories;  <jau  for  [always  precedes 
u'nsAAt\;  dalA'n  you  (pi.) ;  u'nsAAt  stem  to  know;  -gan 
continuative) 

dAn  gu  l!  i'rretudja  were  you  married  ?  (Masset)  (<Ja  h  you ;  i!  they 
[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  in  to  marry;  set  principal  stem) 
dd  gu  SLA'gu  ti'a-udja  did  you  kill  a  land-otter?  (Masset)  (da  you; 

SLA'gu  land-otter;  tia  stem  to  kill) 
gi'std  e'djin  who  are  you?  ( gi'std  who?  e'dji  stem  to  be) 
gasi'nilao  dAn  i'djin  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  ( gasi'nilao 
what?  dAn  you;  stem  to  be;  -ft  continuative) 
gu'su  l!  i'llxagidas  td'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat?  (gu'su  what? 
i! indefinite  demonstrative;  i'llxagidas  chiefs;  td  stem  to  eat; 
-asah  future  infallible  occurrence  and  continuative) 
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5.  -ifiut  suffixed  in  the  Massot  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 

direct  discourse. 

gAm  tao  UoIa' n  da£a£ArngAngua  we  have  no  food  (gAm  not;  tao 
food;  tlalA'n  we;  da£a  stem  to  have;  -£a n  negation;  -gAfi 
continuative) 

dl  qlo'lu  eAUL  I'djingua  I  have  fresh  water  (dl  me;  qlo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  saul  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -n  continuative) 
lu  dl  £ati  qd' LlasHgAngua  a  canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masset)  ( lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  £au  for;  qd  stem  to  go;  -l!u  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-s£i  =  s£a  seaward  [§  22.8];  -gAn  continuative) 
dl  £a n  l!  £d'yinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  (dl  me;  £au  for; 

£dyin  stem  [?];  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 
uaii  I'Lladas  £a'-iyd  tAna'gAngua  the  chief’s  blood  is  salt  22.14 
(71  An  with  following  -s  definite  article;  £a-i  blood;  tAn  sea¬ 
water) 

6.  -t  is  a  final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita¬ 

tive  suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  may  be  employed  or  omitted 
indifferently;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

V  gldatdia'i  lu  lA'gi  Ia  isdagd'wagAni  when  she  brought  food, 
they  gave  them  to  her  (glda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 
tc!i  into  [§  22.1];  -ai  the;  lu  when;  g%  to;  Ia  they  [with  suffix 
-gaw=  -go]]  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

Jdid'lhao  Lua'i  a' nga  Ia  Lgolga'yagAin  all  that  time  he  worked 
upon  his  canoe  (kUd'lhao  all  that  time  [  =  h!idl  +  the  general 
demonstrative  hao]]  lu  canoe;  ai  the;  a' nga  his  own;  l-  with 
hands  [§  14.26];  golga  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
gaga'nhao  Ia  wd'gA  riglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it  (gaga'nhao 
that  is  the  reason  [  =  gaga'n  +  hao] ;  l a  I;  wa  stem  to  do;  -gAn 
continuative;  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3]) 
gAm  £a  l  qa,£Anglmgua  I  did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  (gAm  not; 
£a  to;  l  I;  qa  stem  to  go;  £au  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -gua 
declarative) 

Possibly  the  i  after  -s  is  the  same  in  meaning;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga'i  gu  l!  q’.o'dAlsi  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at  the 
town  (Inaga'i  the  town;  gu  at;  q!o-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 

Ia  qA'ngasi  he  dreamed  (qAn  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
Id'ga  M'iluasi  his  (food)  was  gone  (Id  his;  -ga  possessive;  M'ilu 
gone  or  destroyed;  -asi  participle) 
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7.  -s  or  -si  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suffix.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  so  occasionally  appears  to  have  a 
plural  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid,  and, 
after  a  noun  preceded  by  nAh,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a  definite. 

Ia  la  tell' gas  he  shot  it 

I.a  la  qla'gadas  he  dried  it 

n An  sgoa'na  V  qe'ihas  he  saw  one 

Lgd'xetgu  la'nas  the  Pebble-town  people 

nAh  Lgd'xetgu  Id'na  a  Pebble-town  person 

nAh  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

nAh  sqadja'sas  the  future  brave  man 

ua  h  sqadjd'sa  a  future  brave  man 

uau  gaxd'gas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a  child 

In  the  Masset  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a  subordinate  clause. 

V  %’ Llagidsels  lu  Nasto'  gu  £aq!e!  dadjan  when  lie  became  a  chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  (P L.'agid  chief;  £el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  -s  participle;  lu  when;  Nasto'  name  of  an  island; 
gu  at;  eaq!e'dadj  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

§  lid.  Unclassified  Suffixes 

1.  -u  is  suffixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru¬ 

ments,  manufactured  and  store  articles. 

nldjd'hu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  la  at  V  m'djahah  vja  nsu'ga 
he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 

SL.'aria'nu  that  with  which  the  hands  are  washed  (  =  soap) 
( SLta -  with  hands  [§  14.11];  nan  to  play  with  or  wash) 
qlaixitaga' nu  round  thing  shaken  (  =  rattle)  ( q!ai  round-shaped 
object  [§  15.18];  xit  to  shake;  gdn  continually) 

2.  -Al  a  sullix  used  in  speaking  condescendingly,  as  to  a  slave,  or 

sometimes  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  one’s  equal.  It  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one’s  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gana'n  hao  la  su'uAlda'lgAn  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a  slave)  ( gana'n  like;  hao  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  dal  [?]; 
-gA  fi  continuative) 

ha'osklien  dAh  gia'ga  qa'gAnaA'ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
( ha'osklien  and  yet  [  =  hao  +  connective  sk Hen] ;  dAh  your-  gia 
thing,  or  property;  -ga  possessive;  qa'gAna  stem  to  be  safe; 
-da  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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dA  n  go'  hga  A’ldjiwai  your  slave-father  (dA  ftyour ;  gon  man’s  father ; 

-ga  possessive;  djiw  =  dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
d a  h  nd'tga  A'ldjiwai  your  slave-nephew  (dA  h  your;  ndt  nephew; 
-ga  possessive;  A'ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.  -acini  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gAm  gua  la  gei  gl'na  Tcludju's  l!  qihgd'haani  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  ( gAm  not;  gua  inter¬ 
rogative;  gei  into;  gl'na  something;  Jc.'u-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -s  participle;  qin  stem  to  see;  -gdn 
continuative) 

gisi'sdo  hao  l!  waga'ani  I  wonder  whence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  (gisi'sdo  whence  [contains  stA  from  and  o  general 
demonstrative];  hao  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
-ga  auxiliary) 

i.  -a l c/iu  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a' saga  esi'n  l!  q!a' gaalgin  I  wonder  if  I  slept  here  ( a'sa  this  place; 
-ga  in;  esi'n  also;  l!  I  [literally  they],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  qla'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
wa  Lgu  gl'na  ge'ida  l  tagasd! digin  what  a  small  thing  I  am  going 
to  eat!  (wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl'na  thing;  ge'ida 
it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  II)  ta  stem  to  eat;  -gasa  probably  -qasa 
about  to  [§  23.6]) 

stlao  hao  gawaalgin  I  wonder  if  you  have  become  witches  (stlao 
witches;  hao  those;  gawa  stem) 

o.  clci'ocjo  this  is  rather  a  particle  than  a  suffix,  but  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a  sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  very  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

n-n-n  hiV.AgA'n  La! sta  I'djins  at  La'staia  da' ogo  isgwd'nxAn 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
(n-n-n  exclamation;  hit'.AgA'n  then;  m!  sta  [?];  Id  jins  it  is 
[including  stem,  continuative,  and  participle];  at  with;  is  stem; 
-gwan  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -xau  continuative  [§  24.1]) 
hadjadl'a  gasi'nLlao  dl  taiga' sa  da' ogo  alas!  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  (hadjadl'a  alas!  gasi'nLlao  what!  dl 
me;  taiga' sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V  i'ndaxuai  gut  gldjigl'da  da' ogo  la  LdA'nxgaLlxas  lo!  Avhen  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  (i'ndaxuai  the  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  gl  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  dAh-  pulling  [§  14.4]; 
l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -L.'xa  toward  [§  22.10];  -s  par¬ 
ticiple) 
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%’  Un  l  qei  Tdwa'igai  gao  da' ogo  the  eldest  son  that  I  bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  (i'lin  male  person;  1 1;  qei  to  bear;  klwai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  gao  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

Iget  da  da' ga  da' ogo  la  i'sdan  if  you  own  a  bow,  take  it  along  ( Iget 
bow;  dd  you;  da' ga  to  own;  la  imperative;  i'sdan  stem  and 
continuative  suffix) 

ki'lsnai  Jia'lA  da  is  da' ogo  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 
(ki'lsLai  the  chief;  ha'lA  come!  da  you;  is  it  is;  qa  stem  to 
go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

gasi'nLlao  ga  ge'gasa  da' ogo  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 
(gasi'nLtao  how;  ga  things  [indefinite];  ge  probably  for  get  stem 
to  be  like;  -gasa=qasa  imminent  future) 
t!ak!i'nga  ha'lA  dd  is  da' ogo  di  gu  qd'Llxa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 
come  to  me  ( t!ak!i'n  grandchild;  -ga  possessive;  ha'lA  come! 
ddyou;  is  it  is;  di  me;  gu  at  or  there;  qd  to  go;  -h!xa  toward) 
V  Lga  da' ogo  gut  agA'n  la  kutzda'ldias  becoming  a  weasel,  he 
climbed  up  (Lga  weasel;  gut  upon;  agA'n  reflexive;  kut-  prob¬ 
ably  an  instrumental  prefix;  l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
-I  up  [§  22.7];  -di  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
di  djd'ga  inagai  gi  guda'na  da' ogo  l  tia'gAs  l  qi'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I  killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  (di  my;  dja  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  ina  to  marry;  ^ai[?]the;  gi  to  or  for;  guda'na 
to  think  or  want;  l  I;  tia  to  kill;  -gA  auxiliary;  -s  participle; 
l  imperative;  qin  stem  to  look;  -go  plural) 


§  27.  Personal  Pronoun 


I 

1 

me 

di 

thou  (subj.) 

da 

thee 

dAn 

he,  she,  it 

la 

him,  her,  it 

la 

he,  she,  it  (indef.) 

nAn 

him,  her,  it  (indef.) 

nAn 

we 

tlalA'n 

us 

in! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

you  (plural) 

dalA'n 

they 

l! 

them 

l! 

they  (indef.) 

ga 

them  (indef.) 

ga 

Another  indefinite  l  might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAn  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  da  serves  as  an 
emphatic  forpi. 

The  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressing  states 
and  qualities.  Following  is  a  short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 

§27 
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Jc!ot!a  to  die 

geal,  gil  to  become 

sIaI  to  want 

Igoa  to  fear 

u'nsAt  to  know 

gao  to  be  absent,  gone 


gao  to  lie  (plural) 
q.'ai'xa  to  be  far  away 
I'd ji  to  be 
gaga(t)  to  be  tired 
gata(V)  to  fall  into 
gut  to  think 


When  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 
immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 
the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  §  31). 


§  28.  Possession 


1.  -(/a  (Masset  -£a).  Possession  of  an  object  by  a  person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro¬ 
noun  preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suffix  -ga  (Masset  -£a). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -ga,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 

V  dja'ga  qld'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  1  (dja  wife) 
dl  gb'nga  dl  gi  ginge'id.An  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  {dl 
my;  gon  father  of  male;  dl  me;  gi  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wd'nAgAn  gi'tga  hao  idja'gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa/nAgAn 
B  87.17 

Qd'L-qons  gudjd'n£a  I'Lgas  gl'd£a  ina£e'lan  QaT-qous’  daughter 
married  I'Lgas’  son  (Masset)  394.10  (gudjan  daughter;  g'it  son; 
i'na  to  marry;  -£el  to  become) 

(b)  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix  -i. 


Skidegate 

Masset 

my 

nd'ga 

dl'na 

thy 

dA'nga 

dA'fda 

his 

la' ga 

Va'na 

our 

l'  Lag  a 

l'  Liana 

your 

dalA'nga 

their 

Lld'na 

1  References  in  this  section  indicate  page  and  line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  (Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  x),  except  that  references  preceded  by  B  indicate  page  and 
line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 

44877 — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10 - 17  §  28 
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da  gua  gatagd'-i  na'ga  isdai'yan?  did  you  eat  my  food?  B  45.4  (da 
thou;  gua  question;  ga-  something;  ta  to  eat;  -ga-i  it) 

Lud'-i  Id' ga  sta"gasi  his  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjiwa-i  la'ga  l!  skl'dAnasi  they  beat  his  drum  B  13.16 
Idgudje  l  dist'  di'nai'sdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masset)  753.29 
(lAgus  mat;  l  imperative;  dl  me;  st’  from;  dl'na  my) 

V  Icie'  £add'  la'na  l!  gudAgwd'nan  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  (Icie'  name;  eadd  about;  gut  mind) 

tdidalAna'-i  ism  i' Liana  V  gl'£odjuwe  .  .  .  that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  (tdi'dalAn  arrow;  -eddja  all) 
Inaga'-i  xa'da-i  dd' n£a  hl'lugAh  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  (lana  town;  xa'da  people;  hi'lu  to  destroy) 
tdi'dalAna-i  l la'na  £aga  l  L'gazlatda'san  I  shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  (tdi'dalAn  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 
l!  stld'sil  Lid' na  l!  qe'nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  (stld'sil  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suffix  -ga; 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
possessor  and  a  vocalic  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V  Iclu'da  la'ga  Ia  qami'yagAn  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B  59.25 
l’  L.'xadji  la'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B  13.4 

V  qa'dji  q! eitg! d' -ihxidm' -i  lu  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B  12.14 
(qds  head;  qleit-  with  knife  [§14.22];  -xid  to  begin) 

V  sxla-i  V Ldl  qd'nan  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 

(sLla  hand;  Ldl  husband;  qdn  to  see) 

2.  -e.  A  weak  vocalic  suffix  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel,  n,  n,  l,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  s  becomes  dj  before  it.  The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship. 

(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  l. 

£d'de  xie'  the  eagle’s  wing  (Masset)  771.2 
i' Lladas  eai  the  chief’s  blood  (Masset)  779.14 

V  qo'lu,  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38 

V  sLliklu'n  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8 

V  tclin  £a'£ada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19 

V  x'el  its  neck  part  B  79.37 

V  XAn  his  face  B  10.4 

tci'na-i  qAl  the  salmon  skin  B  13.5 
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di  gl'da  l  %'nan  marry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 

V  nan  V  sudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  670.4 

(b)  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  l. 

V  Tc!u'gi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
dl  k!dg’  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dAh  qa'dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 

V  Iclo'tA  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 

V  Tc!u'da  its  beak  B  59.25 

V  qa'dji  his  head  12.14 

V  slcu'dji  its  bones  B  8.13 

3.  -gia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ga. 

I  son  gia  gl'nAga-i  Tii'lawan  his  father’s  property  was  destroyed 
689.18 

XAnsu'lot  gia  me'  sea-anemone’s  canoe  ( xAnsu'lot  sea-anemone; 
lu  canoe) 

dA'hgia  Inaga'i  xada'i  your  town-people  ( Inaga'i  the  town; 
xada'i  people) 

uaTi  i'linas  gia  ta'we  the  man’s  food  (uau  i'linas  the  man;  tao 
food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  di'na,  signifying  my,  mine;  as — 

dalA'n  Itanogl's  lu  l  gia' g Ah  na-i  eh  isda'lgalaswan  dalA'n  wa'- 
Luwan  a  after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia' g An  na-i  aI  tcld'nu  yu' An  xa'ola  make  a  big  fire  in  my  house 
giagAh  eadd'  n!ao  l!  se'sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with 
mine 

4.  -g  in  or  - an  (Masset  -An)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -<jAn  or  -an  (Masset  -Ah) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

dja'gAh  gi  xagwa'-i  Ia  Lgua'si  he  carried  the  halibut  toward  the 
woods  to  his  wife  288.12  (dja  wife;  gi  to;  xagu  halibut;  l-  with 
hands  [§14.26]) 

gi'tfjAh  %'sih  l  qihga'nsga  I  shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  (git  child; 
%'sin  also;  l  I;  -sga  future) 

a-u'natlA  kia'nahas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  (as  mother;  at 
with;  Tcid'n  to  question) 

Jdd'lAn  lu  Ia  dAhgl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 
(lu  even;  dAh-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gi-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 
away  from;  -l  up) 
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XAha'n  l  Lisku'nagul  clean  your  eyes  (Masset)  649.23  (xaTi  face, 
eye;  l  imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.26]) 

( b )  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  A'nga  (Mas- 
set  A'nea). 

Lua'-i  djl'na  A'nga  l a  sgotskida'nan  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 
canoe  with  his  hands  288.4 

qfAl  d a' fiat  A'nga  la  qaxua'lan  wansu'ga  he  went  out  with  his 
skin  289.7 

eA'nLe  sai  gl'we  Anea'  V  isdai'yan  he  put  his  fish  trap  into  the 
creek  (Masset)  518.15  (eA'nLe  creek;  eai  in;  gi'u  fish  trap) 
gi'we  A'nea  V  ged'nan  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§  29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 
Plural  Suffixes  with  Nouns 

1.  -I Ah  is  used  principally  with  terms  of  relationship.  It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  tlalx'n  we,  dalTn  ye. 

gd'galAn  uncles  B  27.13  ( ga'\ga ]  uncle) 
na'tgalAn  nephew's  B  63.24  ( na't[ga\  nephew) 
sgd' ngalAn  aunts  ( sqd'n[ga ]  aunt) 

■yd' gal  An  parents  B  45.31 

a'ogalAn  parents  B  59.1 

khuai' galAn  elder  brothers  B  37.10 

2.  -djit  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

i'lina  a  male  human  being 
lla'ndjidai  male  human  beings 
XA'ldah  slave 

xAlda' ndjidai  slaves 
git  a  servant  or  low  caste  person 
gi'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  Distributive  Suffix 

3.  - xu  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

sti'nxa  two  apiece  (stih  two) 

Le'ilxa  five  apiece  ( ne'il  five) 
gadb'xa  round  about  ( gado '  around) 
dji'nxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  (djin  near) 

tcagA'nxa  around  under  the  ocean-water  ( tcagA'n  the  ocean- 
water) 

Ikli'nxa  about  in  the  woods  (Ik lie' n  woods) 

V  stlexgia'lagAn  he  became  angry  B  95.3 
§29 
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§  30.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a  and  wa,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com¬ 
pounded  from  these,  such  as  the  following: 


a'djxua  over  here  (near  by) 
wafdjxua  over  there  (at  some 
distance) 
d'gusa  here 
wa'gusa  there 
a' si,  aldjl' ,  alsl'  this  thing 


wd'nA n  farther  off! 
d'nis  this  region,  etc. 
wa'nis  that  region 
d'lgui  this  way 
wa'gui  that  way 
a' Lg An  right  here. 


Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  where?  gus  what?  and  gasi'n 
why?  or  how  is  it?  ami  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con¬ 
nectives  gl  and  gu  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  stA  and  Jiao  to  gl,  making  gif  sto  (literally  from  where 

ARE  YOU?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  stems  in 
a  similar  manner :  gl'sget,  glsi'stdhao,  gl'LgAn,  where  ;  gu'su,  gu'sgiao, 
what?;  gasi'nd ,  gasi'nhao,  gasi'nL !ao,  win'  or  how?  Gus  is  often 
duplicated  into  gu'gus.  The  s  which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  (sa)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogatives  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l  in 
conjunction  with  gu  (xgu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 


Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§  3  1 .  Connectives 

These  are  a  series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 
the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 
closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 

§§30,  31 
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portions  of  it.  The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the 
connectives : 


at  or  al  with,  of 
a'thao  for  that  reason 
atguLu'  as  soon  as 
atxA'nhao  as  soon  as 
d'xAna  near 
A'la  because,  for 
aid  therefore 
Aldjl' aIu  therefore 
tried  now 
uie'dhao  now 
u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 

%'naat  at  the  same  time  as 

i'sgien  and  (connects  nouns) 

ya  straight  opposite 

Jiao  that  (very  general  meaning) 

Jia'ohao  for  that  reason 

dji'ngi  alongside 

dji'gigui  behind 

da  to  (Massed  dialect) 

dagu'Jzu  alongside  of 

dA'nat  with  (close  company) 

dl'tgi  back  toward  the  woods 

tta'gi  opposite 

tla'ga  on  account  of 

tld'lga  while 

tie' si  a  towing  or  dragging 
sa  above,  up 
su'uga  among 
sl'agei  above 
sila'iga  after 
stA  from,  after 
sklid'xAn  although 
ga'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga'istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gana'n  like 
gand'xAn  as  soon  as 
gl  (Massed  ga )  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and  (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gua  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 

gut  with,  together  with 

gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 

gu'tgi  together 

gu'tga  together 

gwa'di  seeking 

Jcu'ngAstA  ahead  of 

Jcwa'gi  above 

Telia' oga  for 

Jclial  every  time 

ga  in  or  to 

gd'atga  between 

gd'atgei  between  (with  motion) 

gad  o'  around 

gAfi  for  (purpose) 

gA'nstA  to 

gaga'n  on  account  of 
go' da  behind 
go'tgado  around  behind 
gd'zaga  after  (compare  Lga  and 
go' da ) 
gei  into 
ge'ist.A  out  of 
ga'  odi  after  a  while 
qa'sdihao  after  that 
gd'li  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
gall' gei  into  the  inside  of 
q!  o' lga  near  by 
q’.o'lgAstA'  from  near 
qleu'gi  in  front  of 
qJeu'xa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxua  below  (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'li  in  the  mouth  of 
lu  when 
Lga  after 

La' gu  on  the  shore  opposite 
Ld'guda  as  soon  as 
Ldi'xa  near 
Lgl'xAn  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A  large  number  of  these,  it  will  b 
simpler  connectives,  for  example: 
a'thao  ( at  +  hao ) 
atguLu'  (at  +  gu  +  lu) 
atxA'nhao  (at  +  the  adverb  xau 
+  liao ) 

A'la  (A?  +  a  in  place  of  a  verb 
or  clause) 
aIu'  (aI  +  Tulo) 

a  Idj  1'aIu(a  id  j  i'  this  +  aI  +  Jiao) 
uie'dhao  (uied  +  hao) 
ha'ohuo  (hao  +  hao ) 
di'tgi  (dl'da+gi) 
si'agei  (sa  +  gei) 

Still  other  connectives  are  evide 
the  elements  may  be  rarely  or  not  s 


seen,  are  compounded  from  the 

slla'iga' (slla'i  the  place  +  ga) 
ga'istA  ( gai  +  stA ) 

■gand'xAn  (gand'n  +  XAn) 
gu'tstA  (gut  +  st a) 
gu'tgi  (gut  +  gi) 
gu'tga  (gut  +  ga) 
g  o'  tgad  o  (go' da  +  gad  o' ) 
ge'istA  (gei  +  stA) 
qa'odihao  ( qa'odi  +  hao ) 
qd ligu' t  (qd'  li  +  gut) 
qalige'i  (qd'li  +  gei) 
q'.olgAStA  ( qlb'lga  +  stA ) 

sly  compound,  although  one  of 
all  used  alone.  Thus: 


d'xAna  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a  and  the  adverb  xau 
u'ngu  is  evidently  compounded  of  a  connective  un,  not  used 
independently,  and  gu 
u'ngut  is  compounded  of  un  and  gut 
Inaat  contains  at 
I'sgien  contains  gien 
dji'ngi  contains  g% 

djl'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 
dagu'lLu  contains  lu 
dA'nat  contains  at 

tla'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a  non-independent  connective  t!a 

tta'ga  contains  ga  and  tla 

tta'lga  contains  ga 

Ue'stA  contains  stA 

su'uga  contains  ga 

sk'.id’xAn  contains  xau 

gia'ogi  contains  gi 

Tcu'ngAStA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  kun  point 

kwa'gi  contains  gi 

klia'oga  contains  ga 

gd'atga  contains  ga 

gd'atgei  contains  gei 

gA'nstA  contains  gAn  and  stA 

qlb'lga  contains  ga 

qleu'gi  contains  gi 

gteu'xa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  xa 

xe'daxua,  xe'tgu,  and  xe'tgi  contain  gua,  gu,  and  gi,  respectively, 
with  a  connective  xet 
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lo! gu  contains  gu  and  a  connective  Ld 

Ld'guda  contains  za  and  gut 

id'xa  contains  Ld  and  xa 

Lgl'xAn  contains  xau  and  perhaps  Ld  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  suffix  in  gte'nAn  for  themselves.  Ga'wan  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  gao  to  be  wanting,  and  go' da 
is  the  word  for  buttocks.  Gua  and  gui  are  probably  compounded 
of  ga  and  gei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  gu 
and  at,  or  else  the  suffix  indicating  motion  (see  below) .  Qa'li  insides, 
and  tf&'li  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meaning  the 
insides  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  a  sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Gand'n  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suffix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  affixes,  therefore,  along  with  a  few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives : 


at  or  al 

su 

gAn 

uied 

StA 

gei 

un 

gai 

ga'  odi 

ya 

gu 

gtol 

hao 

g\ 

gteu 

djin  or  djl 

gien 

xet 

da 

gia 

LU 

dit 

ktia 

Lga 

t!a 

ga 

La 

tied 

gdat 

Iget 

sa 

gad  o' 

-t  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

si'geit  l a  xi'tlgaldas  he  flew  about  above  (sige  above;  -it  in  that 
place;  xit  to  fly;  Igal  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 
gAm  V  nd'dAlAfi  da  isi'n  l!  do'eAnganan  V  ktotd'lan  sile't  a  after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masset)  (gAm  not;  nddA 
nephew;  -Un  plural;  da[t\;  isi'n  also ;  do  to  go  and  get;  -£ a n 
negation;  -gad  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced;  k total 
stem  to  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  site  after;  a  stands  for 
dd'sAhganan) 

l!  xeti't  l!  i'steidani  they  put  these  before  them  (xet  before;  iste 
stem[?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 
eA'nLe  djine't  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  Gaul 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e  the;  djin  along  by) 
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Ailrerbs 


adverbs  take  in  the  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi- 
to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 
an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a  substantival  modifier  of  the 
directly  as  does  a  connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a  substantive  (lla' ,  sa,  etc.) 
the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 


The  position  which 
general 
nated 
fact  that 
verb  so 
modifiers 
shows  how  close 
following : 

i'sin  (Masset  i'sin)  again,  also 
ila'  differently 
yen  truly 

ye'nldien  very  much 
hawi'dan  quickly 
hayi'n  instead 

~h.An  (Masset  Mn)  like,  as  fol¬ 
lows 

1ml  gu rtA  n  closer 
Jiit.UgA'n  (Masset  hit.Wn) 
then 

hiha'n  only 


di'da  landward 
qla'da  seaward 
sa  up,  above 
sl'nAn  snuffling 
gua  (interrogation) 
gAm  not 

XAn  (Masset  Jiau)  still,  yet 
xa  ngian  answering,  in  reply 
tan  complete,  ended 
i!a  however 
la  (imperative  adverb) 

Inan  a  little 


A  second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  means  of  xa  n,  which  has  very 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the  English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 
Such  are: 


wa'lAUXAn  really 
ha' ox  An  still 
de'ixAn  carefully 
leu' nx An  still  more 
Ida' xau  outside 

igua'nixAU  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 
Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective: 

qla'gui  northward  or  to  the  north 

djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 

qalgui'  up-inletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 

tadjxua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 

Ikia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 

sgo'lAgi  to  the  right 

SLd'angi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§  33.  Interjections 

The  following  is  a  list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  inter jectional 
nature : 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  my! 
ay  a  no ! 

a'digua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 
ana  yes ! 
i  don’t ! 

%  (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

it.'e'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  or  why!  don’t  you  know? 
wa  or  lengthened  into  wd-d-d  pretty,  nice! 
yu'ya  a  feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yula'd.Al  an  exclamation  used  by  the  N instints  people  when  the}7 
hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
hai  now! 
hawl't  quick! 

hd'maya  horrors !  (a  very  strong  expression) 
had j ad%' a  alas! 
ha'Jcu  now ! 

hal-A'  come!  The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  Lin  instead  of  this. 
huk  or  lengthened  into  hu'Tcukukuk  look  out!  also  the  cry  raised 
when  rushing  on  an  enemy.  It  always  indicates  danger. 
dja  say!  well! 
tlagane'  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  go'ano  no! 
gu'gus  tlagane'  wonderful!  or  surprising! 

Tdwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qld'la  Idja'xAn  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 
indicative  of  intense  anger 
ha  here !  say ! 

Lan  or  ha' os  nan  enough!  stop!  (identical  with  the  adverb  zan) 
i!na  would  that! 

§  34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause : 

7 

but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgaua'xAn  la  isda'ya g ati  uau  dja' adds  a  she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  ( WAgana'xAn  that  way  [  =  wa  + 
gaha'n  +  xau] ;  isda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -agAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  iiA h  the  [with  -s] ;  dja' da  woman;  a  for  isda'yagAn ) 
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V  qd'idagAn  tada'oagai  si'lga  a  she  started  off,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  (qd  to  go;  -id  incho¬ 
ative;  -gAn  past  inexperienced;  tada'oagai  they  were  after 
salmon;  si'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a  for  qd'idagAn ) 

V  qaLlxa' gag  An  td’nai  dji'ngi  a  she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 
the  sea-water  (she  came  out)  ((/astern;  -x/m  toward;  -ya  per¬ 
fect;  -agAn  past  inexperienced;  td'nai  the  sea;  djin  near;  gi  at; 
a  for  qaLlxa’ yag au) 

la  gAii  l!  d'xAnagid'lagani  la  Lga  da'ogai  a  they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  ( gAn  for;  d'xAna  stem 
to  come  near;  -gidl  to  come  to  be;  -agan  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect;  Lga  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  d'xAnagid'lagani) 

Occasionally  a  is  omitted. 

gien  l a  ga'itqla'isgitlasi  sin  igu  la'na  e'sin  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  (gien  and;  gait  hard  or  quickly;  qlai- 
classifier;  sgit  stem;  -l  up;  -asi  participle;  sin  sun ;  igu  indeed; 
la'na  that  one;  e'sin  also) 

ga'izuJiao  l!  laga'yah  WAnsu'ga  ga'lai  Ld'alge'ilsi  lu  at  that  time 
they  went  off  in  a  crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  ( ga'imhao  at  that  time;  laga  stem  [?];  -ya  perfect;  -an 
continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative;  gdl  night;  ai  the;  zd'al  ten; 
ge'il  to  become;  -si  participle;  lu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A  third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  this  are  usually  for  emphasis: 

nan  dAn  l  qi'nga  I  cease  to  see  thee  31.5  (nan  to  stop;  dAn  thee; 
l  I;  qin  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [?]) 

la  i'sin  la'ga  qa' gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  (if sin  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 
to  go;  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

dalA'n  L’.a  l!  tA'lgi  la'gasga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 
the  others  (dalA'n  you  [pi.];  x/a  however;  tA'lgi  more  than;  Id 
good;  -ga  auxiliary;  -sga  future) 

I  have  noted  above,  that  a  connective  depending  upon  a  verb  may 
stand  a’t  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,  connectives,  and  possessives  used  like  connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.  When  several  adjec- 
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tives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English : 

go'djai  t!el  XA'tdju  the  wolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gl'na  go'lgal  SLA'pdju  a  thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  they 
depend,  though  occasionally  they  may  he  inserted  into  the  major 
clause  itself: 

V  Ita'xui  xu'adji  V  tia'gan  la  gAn  gudd'nagAn  his  friends  (that)  a 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a  grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  ( Ita'xui  friends  or  clans¬ 
men;  xu'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kii.l;  -agan  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  gAn  for  [here  about];  gudd'na  stem  to  think;  -c/au 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  in  -s 
(§  25.7)  and  is  followed  by  gien,  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect ;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by 
WA'gien;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nhao,  WA'gienhao,  Lu'hao, 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introduce  as  a  clause  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difficult  to  divide  Haida  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  35-39) 

§  35.  General  Remarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter¬ 
jections. 

§  36.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  these  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com¬ 
monly  employed,  along  with  a  few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a  single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a  single  consonant ;  (3)  a  consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination;  (4)  two  consonants;  (5)  two  consonants  and 
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following  vowel;  (6)  a  consonant,  vowel, 
consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  consonant; 


1.  w  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to 

sit 

2.  i  to  touch 

3.  wa  to  do  or  make 

dju  to  be  of  a  certain  sort  or 
kind 

dao  to  go  and  get 
ta  to  eat 
tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 
su  to  say 

gao  to  be  absent  or  wanting 
gia  to  stand 
gue  to  come 
Jcvxi  to  strike 
Mu  to  tie 
khiri  to  mention 
xia  to  follow 
xiao  to  hang  up 
go  to  lie 
go(xa)  to  burn 
qa  to  go  (one  person) 
qe  to  give  birth 
q!a  to  sit  (usually  followed 
by  auxiliary  u) 
q!a  to  sleep 
q!a  to  laugh 

q!ol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 
the  eyes 
xao  to  fish 
l!u  to  sit  (plural) 

4.  sl  a  stem  of  very  general  ap¬ 

plication,  meaning  to  place 
in  a  certain  direction 

5.  sta  to  remove  from  a  certain 

place 

st!e  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
Lgl  to  swim 
lxu  to  creep 

Lida  to  kill  (many  people) 

Ita  to  spit 


and  consonant;  (7)  two 
(8)  stems  of  two  syllables. 

6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 
nial  or  nil  to  drink 
gin  to  go  by  sea 
Man  to  ask 

kin  to  make  a  noise,  as  a 
bird 

k!el  to  be  extinguished 

xaL  to  howl 

xlt  to  fly 

xlt  to  pick  up 

gat  to  run,  to  act  quickly 

geil  to  become 

get  to  be  like 

xut  to  drink 

xoal  to  steam 

xon  falling  of  a  heavy  ob¬ 
ject,  like  a  tree 
sll  to  borrow 
lin  to  start  anything 
lil  to  surround 

7.  stll  to  return 

skit  to  move  so  as  to  result 
in  contact 
skit  to  club 
skin  to  wake  up 
sgail  to  weep 
sgol  to  hide 

Igal  and  Igul  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 

child 

idji  or  is  to  be 
Jiailu  to  destroy 
d]ApAt  to  sink  suddenly 
daga  to  own 
gldji  to  seize 
glsu  to  wipe 
klo'tAl  to  be  dead 
gdxa  to  be  weak 
golga  to  make 
qaido  to  go  to  war 
la' no  to  swear 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category.  The  following  are  the  principal : 


dda  different 
yaJcu  middle 

yu' An  big  (incorporated  yu) 

tandju'  half 

t!el  wet 

sget  red 

nao{da )  many 

gd'da  white 

Nouns  like  the  following  may 


got  last;  also  a  noun  meaning 
buttocks 
qoan  much 
qd'na  great,  mighty 
Id  good 
Igal  black 
gd'lgal  blue 

be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs : 


yd'nAn  clouds  glda  chief’s  son 

tdd'ano  fire  or  firewood  td'na  sea-water 

na  house 

More  often  the  noun  is  followed  by  an  auxiliary,  and  these 
auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a  few  of  them 
may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  §  18). 


§  37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-count  ran  as  follows: 

1  sgoa'nsin 

2  stin 

3  Igu'nul 

4  stA'nsin 

5  Le'U 

6  LgA'nul 

7  djiguagd' 

8  sta'nsAnxa 

9  luaU'  ngisgoansi'  ngo 

10  La' aI 

11  La' aI  wai'gi  sgoa'nsin 

12  Ld'  aI  wai’gi  stin 
20  U'guat  sgoa'nsin 

30  lA'guat  sgoansi'  ngo  wai'gi  La' al 
40  lA'guat  stin 
.  50  lA'guat  stin  wai'gi  Ld'al 
60  lA'guat  Igu'nul 
100  lA'guat  Le'U 
200  lA’guat  lu'aI 

300  lA'guat  lu'aI  wai'gi  lA'guat  Le'U 
400  lA'guat  Ld' Ale  stin 
1000  lA'guat  Ld' Ale  Le'U 

2000  lA'guat  Ld' Ale  Ld'al  _ 

etc. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 

§  38.  Nominal  Stems 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a  weak  final  vowel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 
syllable,  I  have  given  them  before  other  two-syllable  stems: 


1.  ao  mother 

2.  al  paddle 

3.  tela  place 
tc.'u  cedar 
su  lake 
na  house 
gwai  island 
k.'iu  trail 
xaI  sunshine 
gai  blood 

ga  uncle 

q!a  harpoon 

q!a  north 

kldo  salmon  eggs 

xao  juice 

lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  st!a  foot 
st.'ao  wizard 
sku  back 
xga  land 
Iga  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
tcin  grandfather 
tc!in  teeth 

ties  rock,  ledge 
dpi  bait 
sll  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
git  son 
kun  point 
klial  leg 
gal  night 


qait  tree 
qon  moon 
qlds  pitch 
q'.Aii  grass 
qldn  hemlock 
qlal  clay 
q'.Al  swamp 

xat  woman’s  father,  also 
grave-post 
xah  face 
xel  neck 
xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 
lln  root 

7.  sqot  armpit 
IgAn  male  cousin 
gAUL  fresh  water 

8.  ta'na  sea-water 

sgd'na  supernatural  being 
k!a'-ila  tray 
kla'-ilda  star 
gl'na  something 
kl'ga  meat,  flesh 
klu'da  beak 
go' da  buttocks 
go' da  box 
qd'dji  head 
qa!  La  or  qdL  reef 
qo'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-law 

xa'ida  human  beings 
Id'na  town 

ixadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
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Iqea'ma  kelp;  also  tall  rough 
grass  along  shore 
ItA'nga  feathers 
I'nagwa  one  side  or  half 
I'Lgas  chief 
%'  Llxagidas  chief 
i'lin  male 
tda'ano  fire 
da' gal  to-morrow 
dadji'n  hat 
td'fiAl  tongue 
stAgu'n  branch-tips 
gia'at  blanket 
glni't  smoke-hole 
gl'gao  salmon-trap 


gu'dA  n  mind  and  throat 
Jci'lga  language 
Tda'uAl  color 
klia'lu  cormorant 
klonA'n  a  crazy  person 
ga'yao  the  sea 
gd'yu  smoke 

go'd.An  a  white  variety  of 
rock 

qd'woda  bag 

qe'gu  water  basket  or  bucket 
q land's  comrade  (in  address) 
q'.A'ndal  a  mass  of  trees 
fallen  in  one  place 
Id'lAga  house-screens 


Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gu'dAn, 
IdonA'n,  and  go'dAn  seem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  (au) ;  la'na 
is  probably  compounded  from  na  house,  and  perhaps  la  he  or  his; 
da' gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  l' Llxagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'Lgas  and  gl'da  chief’s  son  (a  gi'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  a  chief  himself) ;  while  Tci'lga  probably  has  the 
possessive  suffix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are: 
si'nxi  evening  (sin  day  or  daylight-sky);  ku'ngida  corner  (perhaps 
from  Jcun  point);  qla'ixida  woman’s  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xd'tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixat  ashes;  gagwd'nqe  cradle; 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suffix 
goan  about,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  td'na  sea-water.  The  word  for  salt,  tan  qld'ga,  means  simply 
dried  sea-water.  The  word  for  beans  and  peas  is  xd'ya-Lu' ga 
raven’s  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven’s  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  i'nln-tclin  English  teeth.  Gdxa  child  seems  to  be  derived 


from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  weak. 

A  study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Haida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi¬ 
gation.  Such  are  the  following: 


tcin  salmon  (general  term) 
tclin  beaver 
tai  silver-salmon 
tan  black-bear 
§38 


tdL  loon 
tlin  robin 
si'ga  snake 
stlao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety 

got  eagle 

of  clam 

qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise 

qb  sea-otter 

sq’.en  gull 

xa  dog 

SLgu  land-otter 

xd'gu  halibut 

nao  devil-fish 

xo'ya  raven 

Tciu  clam 

xot  hair-seal 

Tcldt  deer 

Lga  weasel 

1c! dl  seulpin 

lk!ia  saw-bill 

IclAgA'n  mouse 

Igo  heron 

hun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teeth,  from 
which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  terms.  Such 
are  the  following: 

y  a' hid  j  Ad  spider 
djAgA'ldAxuan  fly;  also  snipe 

d jl' gul-a' oga  shrew  (probably  literally,  fern-mother) 
d  fid  a' 7i  humpback-salmon 
dogd'tLxagana  chicken-hawk 
td'iha  steelliead-salmon 
ta'gun  spring-salmon 

taxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 
ta'  mt  trout 
td' LAt-ga'dala  swallow 
tialgun  swan 
slxASLdA'lgdfui  small  bird 
stats  k  !u'  n  fish-hawk 
stdq'.d'  dfitga  brant 
skd'gi  dog-salmon 
skdxia'o  swamp-robin 
sgaA'm  star-fish 

sl!v! djagadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 
IcAlgai'AgAn  butterfly,  grasshopper 
Jcu'ndaguan  (Masset  sLAgA'm )  sand-flea 
Idd'ldfida  crow 

qadji' ng! Alge'ksLe  green-headed  duck 
qotgadAgA'mlgal  bat 
qotgalu'  sparrow 
qla'isgut  butter-ball 
qloyd'n  mouse 
Igitgu'n  goose 

Iklie'nqlostAn  frog  (lldie'n  forest;  qldstA'n  crab) 
tdLAt-gd'dAla  fast  trout 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 18 
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Another  set  of  names  appears 
or  in  idea: 

hl'xodada  or  ia'xodada  grebe 
wit  salmon-berry  bird 
md'matdegi  dragon-fly 
djidja't  small  hawk 
djidjiga'ga  small  bird 
tc.’a'tda  song-sparrow 
da'tdi  wren 


to  be  onomatopoetic  either  in  fact 

di'dAn  blue-fly 
swi'lawit  small  bird 
skd'skas  small  owl 
gu'tgunis  (Masset  gu'tgunist ) 
horned  owl 
Llai'  Ltai  blue  jay 


I  know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  Jdu'xuginagits  marten 
(instead  of  tdu'xu)  and  sqo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqol ) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suffixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gi'na  means  something,  and  git  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suffix  is  uncertain. 


Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 


Tlingit: 

tdi'tga  skate 
tc!isgu  moose 
tco'lgi  ground-squirrel 
nd'gadje  fox 
nusg  wolverene 
Tdu'xu  marten 


god j  wolf 
qta'xada  dog-fish 
q!o' An  fur-seal 
xu'adji  grizzly-bear 
lAgua'dji  sea-bird 


Igo  heron,  and  Jc.UgA'n  (Keene’s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yel,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Haida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a  few  words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal: 


yage't  or  yde't  chief’s  son  gaodja'o  drum 

Mgaye'dji  iron  gu'lga  abalone 

Nd'gadje  fox  is  also  found  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 


a.'oda  porcupine  skia'msm  blue-hawk 

viAt  mountain-goat  gu'tgunis  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a  noun-forming  suffix  o  (u) : 

sgunxola'o  perfume  (from  sgun,  shun  to  smell) 

SLland'nu  soap  (from  SL.’a  hand;  nan  to  pla}^) 
nidja'nu  mask  (from  nidjd'n  to  imitate) 

H'tao  spear  handle  (from  hit  to  spear) 
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Of  a  similar  character  are  the  following,  although  their  derivation 
is  not  clear : 

daqu'nlao  matches  qla’sgudjao  lamp 

Jcitsgala'no  poker  Lqalda'o  baking-powder 

xalgadja'o  tin  pan  /,  !no  milk 

qlaixitaga' no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  tao,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  way — by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
(ga  ta  food)  . 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  or  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  suffix  s,  already  referred  to.  The  following  are  examples : 

Djl'lindjaos  a  man  named  Devil-club  ( dji'lindjao  devil-club) 

Gao  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  ( gao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Qlets  name  for  the  Kaigani  country  (q!et  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgas  a  man  named  Abalone  (gu'lga  abalone) 

NA  hH'lsLas  the  Person-who-accomplished-things-by-his-word ;  that 
is,  the  Creator,  Raven  (uau  Tci'Islcl  a  person  who  accomplishes 
things  by  his  word) 

Qai  al  la'nas  a  family  called  the  people  of  Qai  ( Qai  al  la'na  a  man 
of  the  town  of  Qai) 

NAn-sti'ns  The-one-wdio-is-(equal-to)-twro  (jiau  one  person;  stin 
two) 

Na.  qla'las  a  family  called  Clay-house  People  ( na  qld'la  a  clayey 
house) 

Tcdn  la'nas  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  proper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xo'ya  gA'nza  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgaogao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swTept-away  (a 
camp  between  Kaisun  and  Tc  !a'at) 
zdjin  xa'idAgai  Far  People  (the  Kwakiutl) 

Glda'nstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a  chief) 

Tclanu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a  chief) 

Sgd'na  yu’ An  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a  chief) 
Qena-ga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a  chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems: 

wd'lgal  potlatch  Tc’.o'da  dead  body 

st!e  sickness  xidl  dance 

gu'su  speech  ee'da  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a  few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xa'ida  person. 
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§  39.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  another,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A  large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  suffix  -cIaIcl  or  -da,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Haida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Haida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  the  choice  of  a 
different  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


Singular 

Plural 

ga 

is,  dal,  or  isdal 

to  go 

q!ao 

l!u 

to  sit 

xlt 

na{lgAl) 

to  fly 

tia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju. 

tla'gao  IdA'mdAla  fine  snow  (kA'mdju  a  small  or  fine  object) 
qe'gu  yu' dAla  big  buckets  ( yu'  An  big) 

£a  xA'dAla  small  children  ( xA'tdju  small  thing)  (Masset) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA'nda  big  things  ( yu' au  big) 
dji'nda  long  things  id  jin  long) 
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HATH  A  TEXT  (SKIDEGATE  DIALECT) 


A  Raid  on  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  op  Ninstints  and 

Kaisun 


Qa'isun  gu  CrA'nxet  xa'idAgai1  lu  gastA'nsin2  gu  gad  a' n 3 * 

Kaisun  at  Ninstints  people  canoes  four  at  in  company 

with  themselves 

l!  qa'idoxalgAfi 4  Lui'sLlxagAn.5  Gie'nhao6  lu  gastA'nsin  gu 

they  to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  by  canoe.  And  then  canoes  four  at 

tla'ogAn7  l!  fdjini.8  Ga'iLuhao9  l!  Luda'ogAm10  stA  Lilgl'mi11 * 

together  they  went  At  that  time  they  went  across  after  Bentinckarm 

(lit.,  were). 

gei  l!  Luisda'ltc IigAn . 12  Gie'nhao  ga'lxua13 *  tla'odjigai 14  La'xa15 

into  they  went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  during  the  the  fort  opposite 

night 

l!  Luisda'ltc  ligAni.  Gie'nhao  sidin16  ga  ga  naxanda'yagAn 17 

they  went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  the  inlet  in  some  had  been  camping 

xA'ngustA18 *  l!  tclitxI'dAni. 19  Gu'hao20  Amai'kuns  klo'dageidAn.21 

from  in  front  them  started  to  fire  on.  Right  there  Amaikuns  was  killed. 

Gayi'ns  i'sifi  l!  tclitLl'dagAn.22  Qoya'  i'sin  l!  tclitLl'dagAn. 

Floating  too  they  wounded.  Beloved  too  they  wounded. 

La'hao 20  l!  suga  sqa'djigAn.  Ga'igu21  ga  stin  l! 

He  them  among  was  a  brave  man.  There  some  two  they 


1  G.i'nxlt  was  the  name  of  a  cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  Cape  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Haida  on  this 
part  of  the  islands  received  their  name  from  it.  -gai  is  the  connective. 

2  ga-  prefix  indicating  shape;  stA'nsih  four. 

n’gado'  around  +  the  possessive  suffix  -An  (§  28.4)  (literally,  around  themselves). 

< qa’ido  to  go  to  war;  -xal  the  auxiliary  to  ask(§  18.7);  -gAn  the  continuative  suffix  (§  24.1). 

s  Lu  canoe,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  is  stem  of  verb  to  be;  -L.’xa  motion  toward  any  object  men¬ 
tioned  (§  22.10);  -gAn  suffix  indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  (§  23.1). 

6  gien  and  +  hao. 

7 -gAn  is  the  suffix  denoting  intimate  possession  (§  28.4). 

8  Although  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  in  the  third  person  throughout 
much  of  the  narrative,  -in  is  the  same  suffix  as  -gAn,  spoken  of  above  ( §  23.1).  The  -i  is  a  suffix  of 
doubtful  significance,  probably  giving  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  completion  of  an  action  (§  25.6). 


8  gai  +  LU  +  hao. 

lo  lu-  by  canoe;  dao  stem;  -gAn  past-temporal  suffix  experienced  (§  23.1);  -i  see  note  8. 

n  IAlgVmi  is  applied  to  interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  Bentinck  arm  and 


_utrd.ii  can  ai.  .  , 

12  LU-  BY  canoe;  is  stem;  dal  several  going;  -tc!i  motion  into  a  shut-in  place,  such  as  a  harbor  or 

inlet  (§  22.1);  -gAn  temporal  suffix  (§  23.1).  _ 

13  gal  night;  xua  {Qua)  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  )• 

i*  t!a'odji  fort;  gai  the  or  that.  .......  _ 

is  La  in  the  neighborhood  of  or  opposite  something  on  shore;  -xa  distributive  suffix  (§  29.3). 
usL.’in  means  anything  that  is  well  back,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  It 


is  applied  to  an  inlet  running  back  into  the  land. 

it  na  to  live,  temporarily  or  permanently;  -xan  =  -gAn  the  continuative  suffix  (§24.1)  -da  auxiliary 

indicating  cause  (§  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7);  -gAn  past-experienced-temporal  suffix  (§  23.1). 

i8 xAn  face;  gu  at  or  there;  stA  from  (§31). 

I9  tc!it  to  shoot  with  guns;  -xid  the  inchoative  auxiliary  (§  18.6);  -An  the  past-expenenced-temporal 

suffix,  which  drops  g  after  d;  4  as  above. 

29  gu  at  or  there  +  hao. 

2i  k.'d'da  dead  body;  -geit  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temporal  suffix. 
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xAlda'ngatda'gAni.22  Ga'istA23  l!  Lui'sdaxitgoa'gAin.24  Gien  l! 

enslaved.  After  that  they  started  out.  And  them 

ku'ngAstA25  ga  qaitLa'gangAn28  ga  xutguigi'ngAn27  ga'iatsgagAn.28 

before  those  started  first  some  coming  sailing  went  out  to. 

DjTgwa'i29  sqla'stm 30  wa  gu31  qlada'ogagAni.32  StA  Lua'i  q!al 

Guns  two  it  at  was  the  noise  of.  After-  the  empty 

ward  canoe 

xutginda'lgAni 33  gien  ga  dja'ada  stin  xAlda'ngadayagAn.34 


drifted  along  and  some  women  two  were  enslaved. 

Gien  gA'nstA35  l!  LuisLlxa'gAni36  gien  wa  gu  tagl'djigidai 37 

And  ’  to  they  came  and  it  at  persons  captured 

at  Lga  sgu'ngi38  agA'fi  l!  xA'nalgingAndi39  XAn39  l!  qlo'lga  nAn 

with  land  close  to  them-  they  rejoiced  that  having  while  them  near  a 

selves 

kundju'gAn40  gado'  ga  xutgrdji-Llxagai 41  l!a  gei  qe'xagai42  lu 

point  was  around  some  came  sailing  them  (into)  saw  when 

qlaLltlA'lgAm.43  Gie'nhao  go'Laga44  l!  daotlA'lgAni.45  Gie'nhao 

jumped  off.  And  then  after  [them]  they  landed.  And  then 

agA'n  1  L'goigagin 46  qa'odihao46  1  qatlA'lgAn.47  Gie'nhao  ga'yawai48 

self  I  prepared  after  a  while  I  got  off.  And  then  the  sea 

LA'xa  nAn  Lxienda'lsi49  1a  xitxI'dAm.50  Lkli'nxet51  1a  1  xitgi'ndal 

near  one  was  running  I  started  to  pursue.  About  in  the  him  I  chased  about 

woods 


22  tclit-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  by  shooting  (§  14.2);  Lida  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  because  two  are  spoken  of  in  close  connection  (§  39). 

-* * 3 * * * * * * * il * * * 15 * * * 19gai  the  -4-  si  A  from,  both  being  connectives. 

M  lu-by  canoe;  is  stem;  -da  contraction  of  -dal  (§  14.5);  lit  to  begin  to  (§  18.6);  -goa  motion  out  of 
doors  (§  22.2). 

»  Probably  means  literally  from  in  a  point  ( kun  point;  ga  in;  stA  from). 

Mqa  to  go;  -^(probably  originally  contracted  from  xit)  to  start  (§18.6);-Laiiaii  first,  first  time  (§21.3). 
21  xiit-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gui  stem;  -gin  on  the  sea  (§  19.2). 

33  gai  floating;  -sga  motion  seaward  (§  22.8). 
mdjl'gu  4-  gai,  the  g  being  dropped  after  u. 

3°sq!a-  classifier  indicating  objects  like  sticks  (§  15.11). 

31  wa  demonstrative  pronoun  +  gu  at. 

32  ga  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

33 xiit-  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gin  drifting  on  the  sea;  -dal,  auxiliary  indicating  motion  (§  14.5). 

33 xAlda'hgal  slave;  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7). 

35  Probably  from  gAn  for  -(-  stA  from,  the  idea  being  motion  from  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  object 
in  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

36  lu-by  canoe;  is  stem;  -Llxa  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

37  ta-  a  noun-forming  prefix;  gi’dji  stem  of  verb  to  seize. 

33  gi  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

ssagA'n  the  reflexive  pronoun;  l!  pronominal  subject;  XAhal  to  rejoice;  -gin  on  the  sea;  -gAn=  -gAn 
the  continuative;  -di  suffix  indicating  that  the  action  is  held  suspended  in  acertain  position  pending  some 
further  developments;  xau  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 
wkun  point;  dju  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

ilga  plural  indefinite  pronoun;  xiit-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  gidji  to  seize  or  carry  along, 
seized;  -Llxa-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

wqe'xa  to  see;  gai  connective  turning  the  verb  into  an  infinitive. 

a-tlAl  motion  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

ugu  is  evidently  from  go’ da  or  got  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -Laga  is  the  same  as  -Lga. 

15 dao  is  probably  the  stem  to  go  and  get;  -UaI  motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

K agA’n  the  reflexive  pronoun;  l  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  l-  to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  gdlga  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -gin  upon  the  ocean;  qa'odihao  the  con¬ 
nective  before  which  a  verb  loses  its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  is  itself  compounded  of  qa’odi  +  hao. 

v qa  singular  stem  meaning  to  go;  -UaI  motion  downward. 

wga'yao  sea  -l(g)ai  the  connective. 

19 l-  shape  of  a  human  being;  dal  auxiliary;  -si  the  infinitive  suffix. 

60 1 it.  This  stem  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  indicates  rapid  motion;  -xld 
to  begin  to  do  a  thing;  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

‘i  Iklin  woods;  -xa  distributive  suffix;  -t  motion  in  that  place. 
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qa'odihacr 

after  a  while 

a'xinai 56 

yellow  cedar 


ga'yawai 

the  sea 


get 


a  ga'tgigAni. 


53 


into  he 


jumped. 


1a' 

him 


stA 

from 


Ia 

I 


o'lLo'l'lgAni.57 


took. 


Gien 

And 


Gien  P 

And  his 

qla'da 


[a'dji54 

hair 
D 


dA'nat55  V 

with  his 
58 


L'tclirdxagA'n 


bark  blanket 

gien 

dl 

xAna' 

ga 59 

Ia 

and 

my 

face 

he 

Lgigt 

’IgAn.61 

Dl 

gAtl 

r 

swam  shoreward. 

Me 

for 

he 

gien 

qla'da 

1’  LC 

1]il!x: 

IgA 

Lqlagilda'ngAn 
held  up  his  hands  at. 

LU  1 

when 


toward 
the  sea 
60 


he 


came  up 


a  xAnagea 


igai 


came  to  be  near 


Gie'nhao 

And  then 

!  x'sin  1’ 

again  he 


dl 


to 


ga'igiAgAn 


lA 

he 

03 


64 


and  seaward  he  came  to  the  surface 
Lsrlsri'lsfAn  gien  nAh  stalA' 

•  o  o  n  o 


gien 

and 

XA'tigi 


gl 


1a 

him  at 
67 


IgA  11 


swam  landward  and 

Ga  lgu  l  sin  1A 


a 


There  too  him 

Gie'nhao  sta'lai 

And  then  the  cliff 

Gien  T  qa'dji 

And  its  top 
t  laskitgaogA'ndi 77 
bent  it 


cliff  on  the  face 

ll'gastia'ngai 69 

shot  twiee 

71 

—  -a1  - 

on  the  face 


dove 

l  tcIidjuxi'dAn.66  Gien  1’ 

I  began  to  shoot.  And  he 

Ia  gldjigl'idaLskl'dAn.68 

he  held  tight  against. 


I A  tc 

I 


La  n  1a 

ended  him 
72 


himself 
LU  09 
when 

qait 

tree  was  standing 

stala'i  stA  dji'nagAni.74  Sklia'xAn75 

the  cliff  from  was  some  distance.  But  still 

qa'odi  stala'i  XA'iigi  agA'ii  Ia  gldjigl'idatgaskl'dAm 

after  the  cliff  on  the  himself  he  got  hold  of. 

face 


gilt 

upon 


14 

I 

lA 

he 


ge'ildagAni.70 

caused  to  become. 

qaxia'lgAni.73 

climbed  up. 


\VA  gill 

toward  it 


78  Ia 

he 

78 


/A  •  A 

(iien  g 

And  therein 


a  while 

m  ga  xe'lgAtii79  gei  Ia  qa'tcIigAn. 


was  a  hole 


into  he 


went  in. 


Gaih  stA  L'gut81  xe'tgi 

Not  from  either  downward 


82 


=-iU  =  stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -gin  probably  the  continuative  -gAfi;  -dal  the  auxiliary. 
i3gat  to  move  rapidly;  gi  motion  down  into  the  water;  -gAn  temporal  suffix, 
si  qa'dji  is  used  both  for  iiair  and  for  head. 

dA'nat  contains  the  connective  at.  It  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  at,  but  is  a  stronger  form. 

56  ai  is  the  contracted  form  of  gai. 

sigi-  classifier  indicating  shape  of  blanket;  -gil  motion  landward. 
se  l-  shape  of  human  being;  -L.'ia  motion  toward. 

ss  dt  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  as  the  possessive;  x An  face;  -ga  possessive  suffix. 
«o  l!-  action  with  hands;  -gil  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -an  continuative  suffix, 
si  l-  shape  of  man;  gi  swimming  on  water;  -gil  motion  landward. 

6 i&'iAna  NEAR,  is  also  used  independently  as  a  connective;  -geal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
to  come  to  be;  gai  the  infinitive-forming  connective. 

63  gai-  floating  on  the  water;  -giA  motion  down  into  the  water. 

«l-  human  shape;  -L.'ia  motion  toward. 

65  ia  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

Ktc!it  to  shoot;  -x it  to  begin  to  do. 
axAn  face;  gi  to  or  at. 

®gidji  to  grasp,  seize;  -gil  to  become;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  l-  human  shape;  skit  contact, 
-An  temporal  suffix. 

69fc/i=  tc.'it  to  shoot;  -ga  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -stid'h  —  still  two;  gai  the  connective. 

70 ia  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
geil  to  become;  -da  to  cause. 
n  Also  the  word  for  spruce. 
iigia  to  stand;  -gan  the  continuative  suffix. 

■sqa  to  GO  (one  person);  -z ia  quickly;  -l  motion  upward. 
ndji'na  also  an  adjective  meaning  a  long  distance,  far. 
is  xau  =  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

76 WA  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motion). 

77  t!a-  shape  of  curving  tree;  skit  to  put;  -gAn  =  -gAfi  the  continuative  suffix. 

isgl'dji  to  seize;  -gil  to  become;  -da  to  cause;  Iga-  shape  assumed  by  a  branching  object,  referring  here, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  he  climbs  off  from  it. 
i9  gU  connective  there,  referring  to  the  cliff  which  is  understood;  ga  connective  in;  xll  hole;  -gAn  past- 

experienced-temporal  suffix. 

80 qa  to  go  (singular);  -tc!i  motion  inside  of  something. 

8i  l  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb;  gut  the  connective  with  or  together. 

82 xet  down;  gi  to. 
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at  si'gi 83  qalA'iinai 84 

or  upward  (he)  could  go 

tlalA'n  xuntla'gAni.88 

we  said  to  each  other. 

Gie'nhao  ga'istA  l! 

And  then  from  that  they 
place 

at  l!  da'yinxidAn.90 

to  they  started  to  give  to  eat. 


gaogA  ngAni. 

was  wanting. 


Luisdaxi'dAni. 

started  by  canoe. 


Ga  xA'nhao86 

In  right 


r 

he 


klotuii'n 87 

would  die 


Lu'hao 

When 


l! 

they 


gut 


gien 

and  each 
other 

t!a'odji-gai 

the  fort 

Ga'iLuhao 

At  the  time 

Gien  na'gai 95 

And  the  house 

telitqatlA'lgAn.98 

made  fall  by  shooting. 

gAndjilga'giada 101 

dancing-blanket 

nAn  dja'da 

a  woman  also 

qaxia'sgagAni. 106 

came  out. 


Gien 

And 


ga'istA  l! 

from  that  they 


tcIa'anugadagA'n  89 

had  a  fire 

iddaxidai  Lu'hao  91 

when 


gien 


l'sin  l!  xitgidA'iigAni. 

too  they  started  to  fight. 

II!  getgada'gedAn 

we  could  not  get  away  when 

u'ngu 90  nAn 

on  top  of  one 

Gien  qla'da  l! 

And  seaward  they 


93 


started  by 
canoe 

Lu'hao  gu  II!  getgadage'dAm. 

Then  there  we  could  not  get  away  from. 

ga'istA  II!  l!  getgai/dagAn.94 

from  that  us  they  got  back  in. 

L'xuqa'gondigAn,97  la'hao  l! 

crept  around,  him  they 

qa'odi  nAn  I'Mila100 

lay  after  a  while  a  man 


ga'iLgi'hgm  99 


A  /  A  ~ 

i  sin 


itA'nlgia-qA'ldada 102  lu  dAngida'lLlxasgagAn,103 

cedar-bark  rings  canoe  dragged  down, 

r  go'LAga  qa'LlxasgagAn 104  gien  I'l!  ga105 

after  _  came  and  to  us 


him 

Gien 

And 


Ldo'gwan 

Ldogwafi 


came 

gu'ga 

therein 


L.'a 


ga 


them  to 


ki'igulgAn.107 

talked. 


83  si  (from  sa)  up;  gi  to. 

84  qa  to  go  (singular);  -Ia  motion  upward;  -lin  potential  suffix;  ai  the  connective  gai,  which  turns  this 
all  into  an  infinitive. 

85</ao  to  be  wanting;  -gAn  negative  modal  suffix  after  the  adverb  gAm  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

86  ga  in;  xau  the  adverb  meaning  right  there;  hao,  the  connective. 

87  l’=la  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  klo'tul  to  die;  -lin  poten¬ 
tial  suffix. 

wt'alA'n  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -gAn  the  temporal  suffix. 

®tc!a'anu  fire  or  firewood;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

Mdai  to  give  food;  -in  the  continuative  suffix;  -x id  to  start  to  give. 

81  l!-  used  of  travel  by  canoe,  several  going  together;  da=dal  to  go;  -xid  to  start  to  go;  ai  the  con¬ 
nective  gai. 

m-An  the  continuative  suffix;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

miLl  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  gctga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  of  get  to 
be  like  or  in  that  condition  +  ga  to  be);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  gcd  to  be  in  that  condi¬ 
tion;  -An  past-inexperienced-temporal  suffix. 

Mge'tga  to  be  in  such  and  such  a  condition;  -l  motion  of  boarding  a  canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 
to  cause. 

95  na  house  ;  gai  the  connective. 

96  u'ngu  contains  gu  at,  there. 

97  lxu-  by  creeping;  qa  to  go  (singular);  -gon  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  action  as 
just  taking  place;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

mhao  is  a  connective  placed  after  la  for  emphasis;  tc!it-  by  shooting;  qa  motion;  -//.if  motion  downward. 

wgai  floating;  -gin  on  the  sea;  qa'odi  the  connective  before  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 

1  wVIHa  a  male  being. 

gAndjilga'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  else. 

witA'nlgia  the  ring  itself;  qAl  alder;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  ring  dyed  with  alder  or  upon  which  alder  has  been  placed.  The  last -do  means  that  it  had  been 
put  upon  this  man  by  somebody  else. 

103  lu  canoe  is  object  of  following  verb;  dAn-  to  accomplish  by  pulling;  gi-  shape  of  canoe;  dal  motion; 
-Llxa  motion  toward;  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

104  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -Llxa  motion  toward;  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

l0iiLl  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plural;  -ga  connective  to. 

iwqa  motion  (singular);  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea. 

107  HI-  action  with  the  voice;  Igul  verb-stem  indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  covering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a  question,  etc. 
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Gie'nhao  ha'lgunAii  108 


IgAry 

told  to  come, 


gie'nhao  hah  I'Mnas110 


gwa  ogAn 

refused 


and  then 
112 


gien 

and 


1a  l!  ga'ymxAl 

And  then  closer  her  they 

l!  tcIitga'tgisi'ngAn.111  Ldo'gwan  gl 

they  wished  to  make  him  fall  into  Ldo'gwan  to 
the  water  by  shooting. 

qa'idAni.114  Lu'hao  stA  l!  gaitgwa'giagAn 

started.  Then  from  they  fled  in  terror.  They 

wa'ga  haila' wagAm. 117  Gie'nhao  tlalA'n  l'sm  stA  LuisdaxI'dAni 

in  it  was  gone.  And  then  we  too  from  started  by  canoe. 


the  man 

l!a  StA113 

them  from 


a' hao 


5' 


T'nigai 116 

ammunition 


Gie'nhao  Dji'dao-kun  stA  l!  Luisdaxi'dAn  gien  gal  stA'nsm 

And  then  Dji'dao-Point  from  they  started  by  canoe  and  nights  four 

sl'gai118  gut  l!  Lgaga'i 119  lu  GA'hxet-kun'  ga  l!  Luisidxagi'lgAn.120 

the  ocean  upon  they  spent  when  Cape  St.  James  to  they  came  shore  ward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  gal  stin  l!  LuisdAla'i  Lu'hao  Qa'isun  gu  l!  Lui'sLlxagAn. 

From  that  nights  two  they  traveled  by  when  Kaisun  at  they  came  by  canoe. 

canoe 


Hayi'n121  djih' 122  hao  Lga  dji'na123  stA  l!  l'djin.124 

Instead  really  country  far  from  they  were. 

glalgalA'ndAgai 125  ge'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 


Hao  Lan  a'sgai  at 

Here  end  this  of 


The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  Avar  in  company  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wounded  Beloved.  He  was  a  brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  Avere  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  tAvo  guns 
was  heard  there.  Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  aAvay  empty,  and 


i®The  stem  of  this  is  probably  halA',  which  is  also  used  as  an  interjection. 

109 gai  floating;  4n=  -gin  on  the  sea;  -xaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

no  Compare  with  tiau  Vliha  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  suffix  -s  makes  the 
indefinite  form  definite. 

in  tclit-  by  shooting;  got  to  move  quickly;  gi  motion  under  water;  -sin  the  auxiliary  to  wish. 

112  gwao  verb-stem. 

n3  l!(i  the  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  stA  the  connective  from. 

U4  „a  T0  go  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -x id  to  begin. 

ns  -gia  probably  the  suffix  indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

ns  gai  the  connective  the. 

in  iiailaw  =  hailu  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  Haili  las. 

ns  sis  means  the  open  expanse  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  s  is  dropped. 

ii9 gai  the  connective  the. 

120  LU-  BY  canoe;  is  stem;  -L.'xa  motion  toward  anything;  -gil  motion  landward. 

121  hayi'n  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  differently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  it,  is  omitted  and  its  sense  left  to  the  hearer. 

mdjiiv  really,  actually';  is  strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  connective  hao. 

123  dji’na  far,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  Lga  country. 

124  -in  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

12 t>Hao  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  it  connects  with  this  sentence;  Lan  an  adverb  depend¬ 
ing  upon  ge’da;  a'sgai  (=  as  or  a'dji  +  gai)  a  demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  con¬ 
nective  with,  of,  etc.  GlalgalA'ndAgai  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 
107;  gai  the  connective. 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a  point  in  a  canoe,  saw  them  and  jumped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I  had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing  myself,  I  got  off.  And  I  started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I  had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I  took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  toward 
me.  When  he  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  I  began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  he  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a  certain  cliff.  After  I 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  I  stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a  tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a  while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  he  went  into  a  hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a  fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  food.  And  after  they  again 
started  off,  they  again  began  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a  position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a  certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a  man  wearing  a  dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
dragged  down  a  canoe  and  came  out  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwan’s  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwan  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  ammu¬ 
nition  was  all  gone.  Then  we  also  started  off. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Djfdao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Ivaisun.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a  far  country 
almost  empty-handed.  Here  this  story  conies  to  an  end. 
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TSIMSHIAN 


By  Franz  Boas 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsimshian  (Chimmesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass  and  Skeena 
rivers.  On  the  islands  off  the  coast  the  Tsimshian  occupy  the  region 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be  distinguished:  The  Tsimshian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  Nisqa/e,  which  is  spoken  on  Nass  river,  and  the 
G'itkcan  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  is  set 
off  by  a  vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer1  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.2  I  have  also  briefly  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river,3  and  have  published  a  collection  of  texts4  in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  page 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a  Tsimshian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.5 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsimshian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacitic  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^-sounds  and  Z-sounds.  The  informants  from 

1  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  (Report  of  the  59th  Meeting 

of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1889,  877-889).  . 

2  Dr  A  C  Graf  von  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Sprache  der  Zimshian-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1894). 

s  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  ( Reports  of 
the  65th  and  66th  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ,  1S95,  583-586;  1896 

cor;  eq-|  \ 

4  Tsimshian  Texts  ( Bulletin  27  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1902). 

« Eine  Sonuensage  der  Tsimschian,  Zeitschriftfur  Ethnologie,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  my  material  in  the  Nass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 
the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 
enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  fortis.  A  few  people 
from  other  villages,  whom  1  heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 
strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 
of  pronunciation  had  a  distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 
shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  t  and  p;  while  the  ts 
and  k  fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  I  have  also  observed  in  this 
dialect  a  distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w,  m,  n ,  and  l.  In  these  sounds 
the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  sound  a  strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a  glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a  vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  £y,  £to,  £m,  £n,  and  £l.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Differentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  velar  k  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  l  stops  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  only  the 
l ,  a  voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
filled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a  continued  sonants  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  resembles  the  weak  medial  r,  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a  little  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  writes  y, 
but  which  I  have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  With  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  x  of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u  tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a  weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  symbol  r  for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a  velar  trill  appears,  which  I  have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  n,  l)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a  following- 
word  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the  terminal  sound  audible. 

§2 
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The  vocalic  system  of  Tsimshian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North¬ 
west  Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  a  weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
ai  all  its  a’s  are  intermediate  between  a  and  a.  Only  after  w  does 
this  vowel  assume  a  purer  a  tinge.  A  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  by  the  addition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 
dialect. 

The  series  of  vowels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:1 


E 

Short . o  6  a 

Long . _  o  a  a 

With  parasitic  vowel  ...  -  du  do  da 

This  series  begins  with  the  w-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
posterior  part  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a ;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e  to  i. 


■a  -A  * 

e  e  i  ^ 

d  e  -  1 

de  ee  -  u 


The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Stojys 


w 


s 

73 

C  73  5 

7 ~  r- 

CJ 

O 
c n 

G 

CO 

£ 

G  1—1  >> 
m  & 

Labial  .  .  .  . 

.  b 

p 

&) 

Dental  .  .  .  . 

.  d 

t 

(0 

Anterior  palatal  . 

•  g * 

t 

(*■’) 

Middle  palatal 

•  g 

k 

(F) 

Velar  .  .  .  . 

•  g 

g 

(-?’) 

Lateral,  voiced  continued  . 

voiceless  stop  (?)  . 

Breathing 
Semi-vowels 


Affricatives  Continued  Nasals 


M 

d 

a 

O 

I  Surd 

Surd 

1  lowi 

by  hii 

d 

a 

O 

m 

I  Surd 

m 

dz 

ts 

its1) 

z 

s,(c) 

n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X' 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<r) 

X 

- 

l 


L 

h 

y  hw 


It  is  doubtful  whether  c  (English  sh)  occurs  as  a  separate  sound; 
s  seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 
sounds  g  and  k  take  very  often  a  -w-tinge.  The  semi-vowel  w  is 
almost  always  aspirated. 


i  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  I  have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 
publications. 


44S77 — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 19 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony- 


Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a  number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  - ItJcHg 
ppt ,  qsL,  xtg‘,  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

a'qLlMdet  they  reached  1T1.11 
a! (PiJr si™ l  came  35.1 
xsk'cdr  eagle  178.10 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  alfricative  ts 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a  vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 


g'at  man  g'a'dEin  90.6 

gwalku  dry  gwa'lgwa  176.2 

7iE-be'p  uncle  d.Ep-be' she  my  uncles  157.9 

n-ts’e'ets  grandmother  ts’e'Edze  my  grandmother  157.10 


It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  JdopE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  reality  sonants. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 


Intervocalic  x‘  changes  into  y 
“  x  changes  into  u 

“  x  changes  into  g. 

6x'  to  throw 
hwila'x’  to  know 
hdx ■ to  use 
xbEtsd'x  afraid 
Jr  sax  to  go  out 
yd'oxJeu  to  eat 

In  a  few  cases  l  is  assimilated 
an-hwi'n  instead  of  an-Jnm'l 


This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 

o' yin  you  throw  139.3 
hwila'yi  I  know 
hd'yasm  use  of — 55.3 
xbEtsd'we  I  am  afraid 
Jrsa'wun  I  go  out!  171.4 
ydJdg'an  to  feed 

)}-  preceding  n. 

40.6,  7 


§  4.  The  Phonetic  Systems  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a  and  d  do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o  o ,  and  e  e  appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  m  u  and  i  i 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modified  by  adjoining  consonants. 

1  Figures  refer  to  page  and  line  of  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts  (Bulletin  27  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology)-,  figures  preceded  by  E  S,  to  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series  (Publications  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  hi,  1910). 
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I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonants  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  fully  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  follows: 


Stops 

Affricatives 

Continued 

Nasals 

G 

aj 

tn 

V  V 

■M 

d 

aj 

tn 

dST 

c3  ^ 

G 

O 

3  O 

a 

o 

u 

3 

O 

G  u 

O  +* 

G 

a  b 

0Q 

Labial . 1 

CO 

V 

Pm 

p! 

CO 

CO 

Pn  cc'-' 

CO 

co  Pm 

m  m! 

Dental . d 

t 

t! 

dz 

ts 

ts!  - 

s 

n  n! 

Anterior  palatal  .  .  g‘ 

t 

k‘! 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

_  _ 

Middle  palatal  .  .  g 

k 

k! 

— 

— 

-  r 

_ 

_  _ 

V  elar . g 

2 

!■ 

— 

— 

-  (r) 

* 

—  — 

Glottal . £ 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

Lateral,  continued,  voiced 

. 

l 

u  u  u 

fortis 

l! 

voiceless, 

posterior 

1 

Breathing 

# 

h 

Semi- vowels 

• 

# 

y,  w 

4  ‘  f  ortis 

• 

• 

. 

• 

y!,  w! 

The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a  sonant  : 


wall  house  g’ad  people 

Before  g  and  k,  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

wl-ts! Em-ld'°pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
nE-gd'itga°  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t  and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a  sonant: 

g’a'bE  ...  to  draw  water  .  .  .  ES  96.10 
he'°ldEt  .  .  .  many  .  .  .  ES  96.14 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  always  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  surd  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  ^-series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a  dear  continued 
s-sound,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth;  while  s  has 
a  decided  tinge  of  the  English  s/t.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turned  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teeth 
are  closed.  The  sound  is  entirely  surd.  The  nasals  m  and  n  are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompanying  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r  has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg’s 
grammar  is  based,  has  rendered  this  sound,  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  %  or  e,  by  u;  but  I  hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley’s  nuyu  (I),  I  hear  n! p/ryu;  instead  of  guel,  gE'rEl; 
instead  of  sfigu,  sgEr.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  e  or  i  takes  the  place  of 
this  sound: 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

SgET 

sg-% 

to  lie 

7i.fE'rEn 

ne'  En 

thou 

gE'rel 

g'e' eI 

to  pick 

se'teI 

se' eI 

middle 

k! e'teI 

k^e' eI 

one 

gE'rEdax 

k’e'dax 

to  ask 

gE'rEtks 

g’etks 

to  reach 

qleE'rEng‘axs 

qde'ng'ixs 

to  crush  with  foot 

e'teux 

enx 

box 

E'rEml 

erriL 

bucket 

e'  rla 

elx 

seal 

The  sound  has,  however,  a  close  affinity  to  u,  before  which  it 
tends  to  disappear. 

plialr  to  tell;  plili'u  I  tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  w-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  i  or  e  in  Nass. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  u  and  r  in  Tsimshian  are  either  a  later 
differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a  loss  of  r  has  occurred  in  many 
forms.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 

Examples  of  this  substitution  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 


dills 

dels 

to  live 

t!u°s 

ties 

to  push 

du'°la 

de'lix 

tongue 

hu°s 

wis 

root 

iu'°tk 

ie'tkt1 

to  have  around  neck 

dank 

deLku 

cedar-bark  basket 

hank 

etku 

to  call 

lu'°nti 

Lintx' 

angry 

lu'alg’at 

le' Ely 'it 

feast 

su°ns 

sins 

blind 

lut 

let 

wedge 

gu'°p!El 

k-'VlVEl 

two 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian 
after  long  vowels  r  to  x. 


Tsimshian  Nass 


dEV 

dax 

JcSET 

Jcsax 

yur 

yax 

ts!  ET 

ts/ax 

SEr 

sax 

-et  corresponds  to  Nass  -ax,  and 

English 

to  die,  plural 
to  go  out,  plural 
to  hide 
much 

mouth  of  river 
under 


Iev  Lax 

Examples  of  r  following  a  long  vowel  are 


lav  lax  trout 

ts!ar  is!  ax  inside 

dzlr  dzlx  porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are — 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

plia'r  pLeyo'x  to  tell 

xtir  xlux  to  burst 


The  sound  r,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  g,  is  heard 
very  often  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 
but  it  disappears  invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly, 
aud  g  takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  x •  and  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim¬ 
shian  dialect. 

The  ending  x'  of  the  Nass  dialect  is  generally  replaced  by  i  in 
Tsimshian. 


Tsimshian 


Nass 


English 


wila!  i 

hwula'x' 

to  know 

hoi 

hdx‘ 

to  use 

</ai' 

qd'ix • 

wing 

wai 

wax’ 

to  paddle 

This  change  is 

evidently  related 

to  the  substitution 

before  vowels. 

Tei’minal  x  of  the  Nass  dialect 

tends  to  be  displace 

minal  a. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

du'°la 

de'lix 

tongue 

E'rla 

elx 

seal 

na!°la 

ndLx 

jejune 

gaina 

qenx 

trail 

go'  ejp!  a 

qo'epfax 

light 

nd° 

nax 

bait 

t!d° 

d’ax 

lake 
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Here  belong  also— 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

me 

max 

sour 

bio0 

box 

to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred 

to  before  in  connection 

with  the  sound  r, 

,  occur. 

In  place  of  au 

in  Tsimshian  we  find  e  in 

Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hau 

Tie 

to  say 

gil-hau'li 

g'ile'lix’ 

inland 

g'itxau'tk 

g'itxe'tk 

some  time  ago 

t! Em-ga'  us 

t/Em-qe's 

head 

ma'ulkst  ( mdlkst )  melk'st 

crab-apple 

Tsimshian  au  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  dd. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

yd'uxk 

yd'  oxku 

to  eat,  singular 

ya'uk 

yddku 

to  follow 

q/a'watsx 

q/d'dtsx 

gills 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian  is  sometimes  replaced  by  o  in  Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

todpx 

opx 

forehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a  following  w  to  i. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

w  dip 

hwilp 

house 

wdl 

hwil 

to  do 

wdtk 

hwUku 

from 

tshiwd'n 

ts/uwi'n 

top 

Igwd'lksElk 

Tgu-wi1 lksiLku 

prince 

tods 

(hai)wi's 

rain 

The  substitution  is,  however,  not  regular,  for  we  find — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

wdi 

hwdx’ 

to  paddle 

wan 

Tiwan 

to  sit,  plural 

Related  to  this 

is  probabty — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hd'yets 

hets 

to  send 

hd'yUku 

hetk u 

to  stand 

gai'na 

qenx 

trail 

sgd'yiks 

sqeksku 

to  wound 

Tsimshian  p!  is 

i  replaced  by  Nass  m. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

p!a'lg‘ixs 

ma'lg'ix 

heavy 

p/as 

mas 

to  grow 

p/e'yan 

miya'n 

smoke 

p!al 

trial 

button 

gan-sp/a 

gan-sma 

baton 
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§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsimshian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  the  following  word.  Pho¬ 
netically  these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  form  a  syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  by  a  hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par¬ 
ticularly  with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stems  is 
not  by  any  means  rare.  They  do  not  undergo  an}?  modifications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  part  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf¬ 
fixes  are  rather  few  in  number.  They  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a  firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
suffixes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  pronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  woi’ds,  whatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.  In  these  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica¬ 
tion,  which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Change  of  stem-vowel  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some¬ 
times  to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com¬ 
pound  words,  which  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  more  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particularly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  laydown  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  grammar. 
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Instead  of  this,  we  find  peculiar  forms  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plurals,  passives,  causatives,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  the 
Athapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salish  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularly  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim¬ 
shian,  although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing  ele¬ 
ments  shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearly  felt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  may  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  many  of  these  particles,  particu¬ 
larly  the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  they  can  not  be  separated,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a  greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  of  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicety  of  local  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictly  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  so  general,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  transform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a  syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  only  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a  unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
the  plural  prefixes  qa-  and  1-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  §§  43-45. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitive  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  as  well — are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a  single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A  second  group  expresses  certainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a  peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective  and  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns  are  also  formed  by  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark¬ 
able  among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
predicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of  these  connectives,  by 
means  of  which  practically  all  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
are  not  expressed  b}T  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A  number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  are  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
action  done  while  in  motion.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompanying  the  noun  is  determined 
bv  a  classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
formed  partly  by  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contraction  of  the  numeral  and  a  classifying  noun.  In  syntactic  con¬ 
struction  a  sharp  division  is  made  between  special  human  individuals— 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names — and  other  nouns. 

Plurality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  forms  is  that  of  distri¬ 
bution,  but  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  forming  the  plural.  The  multiplicity  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plural  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Tsimshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  differently  from  intransitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran¬ 
sitive  verb,  which  is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a  wider  application,  and  by  the  use  of  the  transitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
both  in  its  absolute  case  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  case,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

All  oblique  syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  b}r  a 
single  preposition,  a,  which  also  serves  frequently  to  introduce  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§7-67) 

Proclitic  Particles  (§§  7-16) 

§  7.  General  He  mar  7m 

The  Tsimshian  language  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  particles 
which  qualify  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  modi¬ 
fying  the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Nevertheless  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  sound  of  the 
particle  is  a  consonant,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  following  stem 
is  a  vowel,  there  always  remains  a  hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a  very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a  unit.  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  form,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  very  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  by  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a  rigid  dis¬ 
tinction  between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a  satisfactory  grouping  is  very  difficult.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficiently  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classification. 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  into  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -e/u.  Since  a  number  of  particles  have 
the  same  ending  -Em  (. haldEin -  no.  77;  j) eIeih -  no.  80;  IeIxsevi-  no. 
81;  mESEm-  no.  83;  noom-  no.  96;  tsagam-  no.  9;  tsElEin-  no.  7; 
xpilybn-  no.  126;  lEgEm-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particles  am-  no. 
136;  ham-  no.  156;  fm-  no.  140;  fan-  no.  13;  ts’Em-  no.  152;  k'SEm- 
no.  146;  q'am-  no.  118;  xlevi-  no.  56;  levi-  no.  134;  sew-  no.  168; 
dEm-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  or  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  §  33).  At  least  one  particle  (q'ai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -Em. 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  following  stem.  In  a  large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  syntactic  unit.  A  much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  only  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  §  48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  in  every 
case  to  which  group  a  particle  belongs.  Furthermore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  former  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Man}7  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
etc.  All  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express¬ 
ing  motion,  the  position  being  indicated  as  a  result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  by,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
placed  toward  a  place  near  by.  These  particles  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a  prevalent  adverbial  character.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gali-a'k’s  river  (gali-  up  river;  ak’s  water) 

A  second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a  gradual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc.  In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  .  this 
group  are  arranged  among  themselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a  nominal  one. 

I  have  combined  in  a  small  group  those  that  have  a  decidedly 
denominative  character. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  partake  of,  to  say. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a  classification  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§  8.  Local  Particles  appearing  in  Pairs 

1.  bax-  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  bax-). 

bax-id'  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
bax-qa! 6(T eh  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
bax-sg'e'  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
bax-do'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 
We  find  also — 

bax-id' l  ale’s  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 

Tsimshian: 

bax-wa'lxs  to  go  up  hill 
bax-gE'°wa  to  haul  up 

2.  iaga-  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  ylaga-). 

iaga-sg’e'  trail  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
iaga-ie'  to  go  down  137.5 
iaga-sa'k’sku  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 
Tsimshian: 

y!aga-ga'°  to  go  down  to - 

y/aga-do’x  to  take  down 

3.  mEn-  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  man-). 

mEn-g'aJ askn  to  look  up  214.2 

mEn-dd'  uLt  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 

mEn-g’ibd'yuk  to  fly  up  126.9 

mEn-Lo'o  to  go  up,  plural  42.8 

Ib-mEn-hwan  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  (Id-  in; 
hwan  to  sit,  plural) 

mEn-dd' x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
mEn-qd'od  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimshian: 

man-la'0  to  go  up  ZE1  790185 
di-man- ho' ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 
mEla-man-wdlxs  both  go  up 
man-ll'  plume  (literally,  upward  feather) 

4.  d’Ep-  down  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi-). 

d'Ep-ie'  to  go  down  (from  a  tree)  9.14 

d?Ep-he'tk “  to  stand  downward,  a  tree  inclines  downward  201.8 
de-gulth"  s-d? Ep-ma'qs  to  throw  one’s  self  down  also  ( de  also; 

gulilrs  self  [obj . ] ;  mags  to  throw) 
lo-d^Ep-gal  to  drop  down  inside  (Id  in;  gal  to  drop)  181.13 
Id-d'Ep-da'uL  Logs  the  sun  sets 
Tsimshian: 

tgi-ne'Hsg  to  look  down 

lu-tgi-lo0  to  stretch  down  in  something 

tgi-ia'0  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

5.  I  Eg  Em-,  logom-  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  logom-). 

logom-ha'x  to  go  aboard  (literally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
lEgEm-qd't’’ En  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
logdm-o'x •  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-logom-gos  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly ' 

Idgom-ba'0  to  run  in 
j  I6gdm.-t!d°  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  t’ahs-  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  uh\ t’uks-). 

t'uks-Ld'd  to  stretch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
fuks-id'e  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.5 
fuks-ha'x  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
tfu/cs-d'x •  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 

Tsimshian: 

uks-halh&lt  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 
uks-do’g  to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

J  ad  at  uks-sa'k’ !  a  n-ts!a'ltga°  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

7.  ts’ElEm-  into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ts/ElEin-). 

tS ElEm-ba' x  to  run  in  204.9 

ts' ElEm-he' tku  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one’s  self  into)  209.11 

ts’’ ElEm-a! ghku  to  get  into  129.12 

ts! eI Em- de-ha! x  to  run  in  with  something  140.15 

Tsimshian: 

ts! ElEm-wi-ha'utg  to  cry  into  (house) 

ts  !ElEm-t!d°l  to  put  into  _ 

i  References  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  If  si-  out  of,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  A zsE-). 

k’si-gd'u  to  take  out  129.12 
k’si-q’dts  to  eut  out  121.6 

k‘si-hd'tkw  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  place  one’s  self  outside)  30.7 
Tsimshian : 

ksE-ld'°  to  shove  out 

ksE-hu'°tk  to  call  out 

SEm-ksE-ya' dz  to  cut  right  out  ZE  781” 

ksE-gwa! ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  tsaaam-  from  on  the  water  toward  the  shore  ( Tsimshian : 

dzagam-). 

tsagctm-ha'k’s  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.1 
tsagam-ho'u  to  escape  to  the  shore  51.11 
tsagam-de-g’iba! yuk  to  fly  ashore  with  it  (de-  with)  178.12 
t  lEp-tsagam-tfae'xqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  (t  he;  Isp- 
self  [subj.];  q’a’exqL  to  drag;  -t  it)  175.11 
tsagam-g’e'n  to  give  food  shoreward  175.3 
Tsimshian: 

dzagam-da! id  to  go  ashore 

dzagcim-lu-yilya'ltg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  uks-  from  the  land  to  a  place  on  the  water  (Tsimshian:  uks 

t’uks). 

uks-ie'  to  go  out  to  a  place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.11 
uks-a'qLkn  to  reach  a  point  out  on  the  water  71.13 
de-uks-ba'xt  he  also  ran  down  to  the  beach  101.13 
Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  iaga-  (no.  2), 
signifying  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 
seems  to  express  properly  the  motion  out  to  a  point  on  the 
water. 

Tsimshian: 


uks-he'Hk  to  stand  near  the  water 
uks- ha' u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks-da'ul  to  go  out  to  sea 
In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

uks-a'pda-q! dme'°tg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait-uks-  G'idEgane'idzEt  the  Tlingit  way  out  at  sea 


11.  qaldix •-  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 
g'Ue’lix' ;  qaq’ala'n  65.13  (Tsimshian:  qaldlk-;  correspond¬ 
ing  noun,  gil-liav! Li) . 
qaldix'-ie'  to  go  back  into  the  woods  8.1 
qaldix’ -ma' g a  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

qaldik-sgE'r  to  lie  aside 
qaldik-id’0  to  go  into  woods 

12.  no-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor¬ 

responding  noun,  g‘du  (Tsimshian:  no-), 
na-ba'x  to  run  out  of  woods  147. 11 
na-he'ts  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 
na-de-ia  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 
Tsimshian: 

na-gdl  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural 
na-bd'a  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  V Em-  from  rear  to  middle  of  house  (Tsimshian:  t!  Erh-). 

fmn-ie'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
t'E/n-d'a'L  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
f’Em-q'd'qL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  G2.ll 
Tsimshian: 

j  t! Ein-stu'°l  to  accompany  to  the  fire 
|  t! Etn-di-id'0  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  ase-  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsimshian:  astli-). 

ase-o'x’  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 
Tsimshian: 

|  asdi-gd'0  to  take  back  from  fire 

The  same  prefix  is  used  in  Tsimshian  to  express  the  idea  of  mistake: 

I  asdi-ha'u  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synonyms  of  t’ Em-  (no.  13)  and  asili-  (no.  14)  are — 

15.  lag  auk-  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  fire. 

lag  auk- id'0  to  go  to  the  fire 
lagauk-hu'°tg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  ts!  Ek’  !al-  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

ts! Ek’ !al-ma' g  to  put  away  from  fire 

17.  gall-  up  river;  corresponding  noun,  mag  an  117.6  (Tsimshian: 

q/olo-). 

Id-gali-sg’i  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  146.10 
gali-ie'  to  go  up  river  117.6 

This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  significance  in  gali-a'k's  river 
(literally,  up  river  water). 

Tsimshian : 

wi-q! ala-a'ks  large  river 
lu-q! ala-yd'°k  to  follow  behind 
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18.  ( fisi -  down  river;  corresponding  noun,  sax  23.6  (Tsimshian: 

gisi-;  corresponding  noun,  set). 

g'isi-ba'x  to  run  down  river  18.11 
g'tsi-a'  qLku  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 
Jc'uL-g’isi-ldk's  they  float  about  down  the  river  16.10 
In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  bank  of  tiie  river. 

g'isi-ld-wd'wdt/  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  197.8 
Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi-id!0  to  continue  to  go  down  river 
gisi-lcsid'n  down  Skeena  river 

19.  (j'tdi-  right  there,  just  at  the  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  f/'ldi-). 

SEm-g'idi-ld-he' tJcu  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 
g’idi-qak'slcH  just  there  he  was  dragged  51.5 
g'idi-gd'u  to  catch  (literally,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'idi-ga!0  to  catch  ZE  7S7137 
g'ldi-icd’l  to  stop 

SE-g'tdi-heHg  to  stand  still  suddenly 
g'idi-t!d!°  to  stop  ZE  788155 

20.  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 
almost  (Tsimshian:  llgi-). 

Itg’i-TduL-da'  to  sit  about  somewhere  54.10 
lig’i-tsagam-de' lplcu  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  shore  some¬ 
where  104.8 

Mg'i-mEtme'tku  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  159.10 
This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  about: 

lig’i-txa'lpx  about  four  14.1 
It  is  also  used  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

ltg’i-lax-ts>al l  somewhere  on  the  edge  104.8 
lig’i-nda!  somewhere  87.1 
lig'i-hwi'l  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 
Tsimshian: 

ligi-ndE '  somewhere  ZE  78220 
llgi-gd'0  something 

lig’i-la-ni' Edz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 
lig'i-ga'n  any  tree 

A  few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  spT-  out  of  water. 

spl-ie'  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spl-go'u  to  take  out  of  water 
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22.  nut  ram-  out  of  water  (Tsimshian:  wuVam-). 

Tsimshian: 

wuV  am-bax-db' g  to  take  up  from  water 
wuV am-a' xlg  to  get  ashore 
wuV am-ia!0  to  go  ashore 

§  U.  Local  Particles — Continued 

rI  he  following'  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearly  in  pairs, 
or — according  to  their  meaning — do  not  form  pairs: 

23.  tsaga-  across  (Tsimshian:  dzaga-). 

tsaga-sg'i  to  lay  across  40.12 
lEp-tsaga-ybxku  he  went  across  40.13 
tsaga-de'  entku  to  lead  across  79.11 
tsaga-hb'ksaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.5 
tsaga- JmHa' ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gun-tsaga-ie'  to  order  to  go  across  40. 13 
Tsimshian: 

dzaga-ia'0  to  go  across 

dzaga-di-la!0  staying  also  across  (a  name). 

g  ap-k ! a-dzaga-alu-ba'0  to  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE  7S6121 

24.  qalk’si-  through  a  hole  (Tsimshian:  galksE-). 

qalk’si-yb'xku  to  go  through  149.12 
qadk'si-g'a! asku  to  look  through  127.8 
qalk'si-libd'yuk  to  fly  through,  plural  14.9 
lo-galk' si-ha' tfoax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.15 

This  prefix  occurs  also  before  nouns: 
qalk'si-nb’b  a  hole  through  11.9 
qalk’ si-sqa! exku  through  the  darkness 
Tsimshian : 

galksE-ne'Hsg  to  look  through 
galksE-k!i'°ts! eI  to  poke  through 

galksE-a'xlg  to  get  through  (literally,  to  finish  through) 

25.  (rime-  probably  far  into,  way  in  (Tsimshian:  garni-). 

g'ime-ie  to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  space 
between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g’ime-qa'ts  to  pour  through  a  pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a  canoe 
g'ime-yo' xku  to  go  through  a  pipe  183.1 

Tsimshian: 

|  lu-gami-t!a!°  it  goes  way  in 

26.  logoi-  under  (corresponding  noun,  Lax). 

Idgol-dEp-d’a ,  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 
44S77— Bull.  40,  pt  1-10- 
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27.  lukL-  under  (Tsimshian:  Itikli-) . 

lukL-g’iba/yulc  to  11  y  under 
Tsimshian: 

|  lukli-da'ul  to  go  under 

28.  le-aan-  over.  (In  Tsimshian  q’an-  occurs  alone,  but  also  III- 

q!an-y  which  is  more  frequent.  This  prefix  is  a  compound  of 
Hi-  on,  and  q!an  over.) 
le-gan-dx *  to  throw  over 
le-gan-g'a' asku  to  look  over 
Tsimshian : 

Hl-g.'an-be'l  to  be  spread  over 
l!\-q!an-sv!  to  swing  over 
sa-q!an-t!a'°  to  put  over 

29.  1o-  in;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  ts’Ern-  inside; 

independent  noun,  ts’dwu  (Tsimshian:  hi-;  the  corresponding 
noun  has  the  prefix  tslEin-  inside). 

Id-dJ’a  to  be  in  118.10 

de-lo-a'lg‘txL  qo'ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  he  thinks) 
49.14' 

lo-d1 Ep-iax’ia' q  to  hang  down  inside  65.10  (d:Ep-  down  [no.  4]) 
lo-sqa-rna' qsaan  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  (sqa-  sideways  [no.  36]) 
Id-wusEn-me' tku  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29.10  ( wuseu -  along 
[no.  51]) 

hasp1  a-lo-yo' xku  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  (hasp1  a-,  hasha- 
upside  down  [no.  74]) 

le-lo-d1 Ep-yu'k  to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 
104.11  ( le -  on  [no.  30];  d1Ep-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a  few  fixed  compositions: 
lo-ya'ltku  to  return 
lo-dd'ltkv  to  meet 

It  occurs  also  in  a  few  cases  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

Id-ts’d'wu  inside  102.10 

lo-k‘s-g’e'vM  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  (h‘s-  extreme  [no.  143]) 
lo-k's-g’l'eks  at  the  extreme  outside  219.1 
Ib-LtpLa'p  deep  inside  197.8 
lo-se'luk  in  the  middle  184.13 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sgE'r  to  lie  inside  ZE  78227 
lu-t!a!°  to  sit  in 

sa-lu-haldEmd)d'°  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 
iu-tgi-lo0  to  stretch  down  in 

lagax-lu-dd'0  to  put  in  on  both  sides  ( lagax -  on  both  sides  [no.  38]) 
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30.  fe-  on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  lax-;  independent- 

noun,  tax’d'  (Tsimshian:  H7-;  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  /ax’d'), 
le-d’a'  to  sit  on  202.4 

le-mEn-pta' ltku  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 
le-ia'q  to  hang  on  89.10 

txa-le-baL  to  spread  over  entirely  (see  no.  93) 
le-sga-sg’i  to  put  on  sideways  184.13  (see  no.  3fi) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-l!l-g‘d'°ks  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 

Hl-btfts’En  to  put  on 

SEm-Hl-t'dU)  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

Hi-SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 
ha-l!i-qa!°t  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  tgo-  around  (Tsimshian:  tgu-). 

ld-tgo-ba' x  to. run  around  inside  77.11 

fc’wa'ts’ik's-tgo-ma' ga  to  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 
no.  176) 

tgo-ya'ltku  to  turn  around  47.9 

h\iL-ld-tgo-ldx-le'W eh  to  roll  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 
13.14  (Mill-  about  [no.  331-  Id-  inside  [no.  29]:  tgo-  around;  lax- 
to  and  fro  Tno.  38]) 

Tsimshian: 

JJul-tgu-ne'°tsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-wa'n  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu-id'°  to  go  around 

tgu-da'p  to  measure  around  ZE  78480 

32.  k’utgo-  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax'  circumference. 

sd-Jd utgo-da! ul  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  211.9 
Tdutgo-ie' ethu  to  go  around  (the  house)  218.1 

33.  1c’ uL-  about  (Tsimshian:  kind-). 

IduL-ba/x  to  run  about  94.10 
IduL-le-Lo' '3tku  he  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
(f  asba-lduL-hwal ax'  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
JduL-lix'lalh'  to  scatter  about 

Tsimshian : 

alu-ldul-ia'0  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  78348 
Jc!ul-yit-ha'°Jcsg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 

Idul-da'msax  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

34.  Iv’tlq’al -  round  on  the  outside. 

k^Ug* dl-mal n  to  rub  over  the  outside  103.12 
Jc'Hlgal- axis’ aJxku  scabby  all  around 
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35.  tq-nl-  against  (Tsimshian:  txal-). 

tq’al-gvxdku  to  dry  against  (i.  e. ,  so  that  it  can  not  come  off)  104. 2 
tq’al-d’at  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195.12 
tq'al-da'k’L  to  tie  on  68.12 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  meeting: 
tq’al-hwa '  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

hwagait-ld-tq’al-gd'usku  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet¬ 
ing)  ( liwagait -  up  to  [no.  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29J) 
t(fal-qd'd  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 
Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq'al-a'k's  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 
tq> dl-livJ ksaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 
In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  forever,  in  so  far  as  the  object 
remains  fastened  against  something: 
ld-tq’al-giod'tku  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  {Id-  in;  tq’al- 
against  166.1 

It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a  purpose: 
tq’al-d'm  good  for  a  purpose  80.14 
SEm-tq’al-slEp’ En  to  like  much  for  a  purpose  45.1 
tq* al-we'lEmLku  female  servant 
Tsimshian: 

sa-txal-g'd'sg  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches) 
txal-hd'ltg  full  all  over 
txal-a'xtg  to  arrive  at 

36.  sqa -  across  the  way  (Tsimshian:  sga-). 

sqa-cPa'  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
Id -sqa- he'  f  eh  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqa-sg‘1'  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sga-yedz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 
lEp-sga-dahi  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 
sga-g’i'°tg  to  swell  lying  across 
sga-bd'°  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 
sga-na’k  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791204 
uga-hd '  a  few 

37.  (/• ilwut -  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  ytlwul-). 

g'iiwul-dam  to  hold  beyond  a  certain  point  61.8 
Tsimshian: 

g'Uvml-bd'0  to  run  past 
g'ilwul-ax’a'xtg  to  get  ahead 

l!i-q! an-g’Uwul-du'°lxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  28) 
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38.  lax-  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian:  lay  ax-). 

{a)  to  and  fro: 

lax-ba'x  to  run  to  and  fro 
(b)  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

lax-g'iig'a! zkus  carved  at  both  ends 
Idx-lo-Ud' xku  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  34.4 
lax-le  ik'  to  watch  both  ends  136.10 
lax-aa! Ig’ix  to  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 
lax-hwa! nmnLku  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

Iax-wasE ,  Was  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Ldx-mak' sku  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a  man) 

Tsimshian: 

lagax-lu-da!0  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
lagax-nE-std'0  both  sides 

39.  sa-  off  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sa-dx'  to  throw  off  145.2 
sa-bEsbe's  to  tear  off  25.4 
sa-he'iku  to  stand  off  137.9 
sa-fo'q  to  scratch  off 

sa-uTcs-ts,E?is-xk''>a'xJew  to  escape  going  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
(uks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  ts’Ens -  leaving  [no.  1Q4]) 

Tsimshian: 

m-gd'°  to  take  off 
sa-ts!d'°t  to  pull  off 

40.  ffls-  away  to  another  place. 

gls-d’a'  (plural  gts-hwa'n )  to  transplant  (cPa  [plural  hwan]  to  sit) 
gls-ie'  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gi's-he'tkwSEn!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  wud’En-  away  forward  (Tsimshian:  ivud’ En-). 

wud>En-ie’  to  step  forward 
wucT En-k' slci' qs  to  kick  away 

Tsimshian  : 

|  toudkn-gwa'0  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  lilks-  along  a  valley  (Tsimshian). 

|  luks-g’ig,d'°nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  wiL-  away,  probably  in  some  special  direction  (Tsimshian:  awul~). 

wiL-go'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian : 

|  awid-ma'g  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  hag  tin -  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  awa'a  (Tsimshian: 

gun-/  corresponding  noun,  awa'° ). 
hagun-ie!  to  go  toward  129.14 

aqL-hagun-yd' xku  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 
hag  un-lie'  tku  to  stand  near  125.4 
hagun-de'lpku  a  short  distance  near  by  147.5 

Tsimshian: 

gun-id'0  to  go  toward 
gun-gd'°  to  go  toward  something 
gun-t!d'°  to  sit  near 

45.  liela-  near  by. 

heia-cha'  to  sit  near  by 

46.  losa-  in  front. 

losa-ie'  to  walk  in  front  of 
losa-cTa'  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  txas-  along  the  surface  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  txas-). 

txas-ie'  to  walk  on  a  long  thing 
txas-la'agul  to  wrap  up  a  long  thing 
txas-ia'ts  to  chop  along  a  long  thing 

Tsimshian: 

lu-txas-sgE'r  to  put  in  edgewise 
sa-lu-txas-ld'°t  to  shove  in  suddenly  edgewise 
txas-k!d'°l  through  the  year  ZE  792232 

48.  hadtx •-  lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsimshian:  Jiat/Ek-). 

hadix'-qo'ts  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsimshian: 

j  lu-hat! Ek-laPt  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stEx-  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stEx-fdtskw  one  side  lengthwise  is  black 

stEx-sg'i l  qe'riEX  lax-ts'e'L  ak's  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  on 
the  beach-side;  (sg'i  to  lie;  qe'nEX  trail;  lax-  on  [no.  151]; 
ts’e'L  beach;  ak's  water) 

50.  liaL-  along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsimshian:  hal-). 

(a)  Along  the  edge: 

kkuL-haL-id'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det-haL-dd' qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  fire)  47.8  [de 
also  [no,  167];  t  he  [subj.];  doq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 
q’>a/m-ld-haL-t'’uxt'>a'kudet  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  (q'am-  only  [no.  118];  Id-  in  [no.  29]; 
-det  they) 
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(b)  Edgewise: 

haL-g’&'6tfEn  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 
Tsimshian: 

khd-hal-he'tg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796297 
hal-k’ !  a!  n  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 
hal-gwa'0  along  here 

51.  wusEn-  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  wusEn-). 

wusEn-hef tlcu  to  rush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  57.5 
lo-wusEn-vie! tku  full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
wusEn-bisbe' s  to  tear  lengthwise  (to  split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 
see  no.  11) 

wusEn-yts^ia'ts  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.1 
Tsimshian: 

lax-wusEn-ia,'0  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

52.  wttsEn-,  huts’ En-  along  through  the  middle  (Tsimshian: 

wuts/En-). 

wits’ En-ia'  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 

huts’ eu-iToll  to  put  from  tire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 

Tsimshian: 

|  wuts! En-ia!0  to  go  along  through  the  house 

53.  xLtp-  at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp-). 

xhip-gu'x  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
XLip-t’esfd'tsk u  black  at  the  ends  31.5 

Tsimshian: 

xlEp-ho' ksEn  to  put  on  at  end 
sEm-xlEp-ts',uwd'n  the  very  end  of  the  top 

51.  Xtse-  in  the  middle  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  xts!E-). 

xtse-ia'ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 
sa-xtse-tfo'ts  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 

Tsimshian: 

|  xts.'E-gai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 
55.  kuLe-  all  over  (Tsimshian:  Jculi-). 

kuLi-hasha!ts  to  bite  all  over  84.15 
kuLe-bisbe’s  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 
kuLl-ia'ts  to  hit  all  over  58.2 

Tsimshian: 

kull-ia!°m  laxha!  going  across  the  sky  ZE  783J° 
kHl-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 
kull-gaigb'l  split  all  over 
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56.  XL  Em-  around  an  obstacle,  making  a  curve  around  something 

(Tsimshian:  xlEm-). 

xleiti  ie'  to  go  overland,  cutting  off  a  point 
XLEm-ma'gaL  to  put  a  rope  over  something 
XLErn-he' tsL  to  send  around  something 
XLEm-da' ga  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 

Here  belongs  also — 

xLEin-galgai's’et  to  kneel  down 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

xLEvi-qe' 7iex  trail  going  around  in  a  circle 
Tsimshian: 

xlEin-id'°h  to  embrace 
xlEm-da'M  to  tie  around 

57.  fo’edo-  sideways. 

k^edo-g'a! ask  to  look  sideways 

58.  A "’dL-  aside. 

q^am-k^dL-Ld'ot  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
k/^dL-he'tgum  q’e'sEmq  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qana-  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 

qana-fd'0  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-he'°tg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qana-ba! tsg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  maxi E-  through  a  narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 

maxlE-bd'0  to  go  through  a  channel 
maxlE-ha'd’Eks  to  swim  through  a  channel 
maxlE-g'd'p  a  narrow  channel 

MaxlE-qd'la  Metlakahtla,  narrow  channel  of  sea  (compare 
G'it-qd'la  people  of  the  sea) 

61.  (j'ik'si-  out  of ;  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  k'si-  out  of  (no.  8). 

g'ik'si-hwVtkj?  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  luila-  near  the  end ;  perhaps  a  compound  of  lo-  in  (no.  29),  and 

hela-  near  (no.  45). 

lu'ila-Wmks  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a  dog),  from 
d’e'Uk's  smooth 

lu'ila-a' Ig'ix  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

§!().  Modal  Particles 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Many  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  frequency 
as  adverbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  wi-,  which 
means  at  the  same  time  greatly,  much,  and  large;  iyo-,  which  sig- 
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nities  both  a  little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele¬ 
gate  all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  pronoun 
into  a  group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
only  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 

63.  turns-  ready  to  move;  not  free  (Tsimshian). 

awus-t!d'°  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 
awus-wa'n  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 
awus-he'°tk  ready  to  move 

63a.  a-  easily  (Tsimshian). 

I  a-sona’l  easily  tired 
a-kuti'  easily  hungry 

a-bd'g'ask  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

64.  anb'El-  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.  This  prefix  is  not  entirely 

free  (Tsimshian:  p.'El-). 
anb'El-he'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anb>El-a'lg‘ix  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one’s  back 
anld  El-ia!  ahku  to  strike,  break,  in  a  state  of  anger 
anV El-qald' q  to  play 
Tsimshian : 

1  plEl-qa-rm'Hk  to  play  with  something 

65.  ante  s-  opening  up  (Tsimshian:  ales-). 

ank's-ksla'qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 
ank's-ie'  to  increase 
ank’.s-t'lEme'st  paint-pot 

wi-anksi-sgan  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 
Tsimshian: 

sa-hagul-aks-id'0  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
aks-id'°g  to  increase 
aks-t!u'°s  to  push  open 
SE-aks-q!a'g  to  open  up 

66.  agwi-  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  agwi-). 

agwi-ttf al-cP a!  it  is  outside  close  against  it 

agwi- an- da!  x‘  the  outside 

agwi-md'l  boat  (literally,  beyond  a  canoe) 

agwi-huxdd'ek^En  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 
Tsimshian : 

I  agioi-ba'  tsg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  alo-  {a-  easily,  lu-  in'^)  plainly;  alone  (Tsimshian:  ala-). 

(a)  Plainly,  real: 

ald-d1a'  there  was  plainly  106.13 
ald-hd'n  run  quickly  !  93.4 

SEW.-k^  a-ale-ba!  x  to  run  really  exceedingly  quick  107.10 
As  a  nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

ald-g'ig'a!t  real  persons  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 
Here  belongs  probably — 
ssm-alo-qdl  to  run  quite  suddenly,  plural  141.8 
(l)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 
ald-hehe' tku  to  stand  alone  44.15 
alo-sisgl'  to  lie  alone 
alo-cP Ed! a!  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian  : 

alu-lduL-ia!0  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  78348 
alu-t!d°  to  be  in  evidence 
alu-ba'0  to  run  really 

68.  aLax-  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  la-). 

aLax-hag' d! otku  having  a  crippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

|  la-g’a'tk  in  bad  healtli 

69.  aLda-  in  the  dark. 

axda-wa’x *  to  paddle  in  the  night 
ctLda-ie'  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  i-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i-g’ig’Eba'yuk  flying  while  being  moved 
i-aa’lg'ine  I  talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i-hahd' dtk's  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  hwagait-  completing  a  motion  entirely  (Tsimshian:  wagait-). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  lagait-  (jEbagait-)  (no.  82), 
sagait-  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  if  aw,  gait-  (no.  119). 
Jiwagait-qalk’ si-da! ul  to  pass  through  entirely  143. 14  (see  no.  24) 
hwagait-sg'l'  to  lie  way  over  134.3 
hwagait-ma! q  to  put  away 
This  is  also  a  nominal  prefix: 

hwagait-g'l'iks  way  off  shore  146.14 
hwag ait-go’ st  over  there  134.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEvi-sa-vmgait-uks-da!  ul  to  go  right  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 
(see  nos.  168,  98,  10) 
wagait-g'id'ks  way  ofl‘  shore 
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72.  waLEn-  former. 

waLE?i-ga'n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
VMLEn-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
waLEn-g’ig’a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
waLEn-wi-gesga' at  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  wt-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimshian:  wi-).  This  prefix  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attribute,  but  also  as  an  adverb, 
expressing,  however,  rather  a  ouality  of  the  subject.  See 
also  Lgo-  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

wi-SE-me' l  to  make  burn  much  89.8 
wi-sa'gat  it  splits  much  148.8 
It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 
w1-ye'tku  to  cry  90.3 

vn-am-he't  to  shout  89.12.  Here  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -Em  (§  22) 

(b)  Adjectival: 

wl-g'a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
wl-lig^e' Ensk  great  grizzly  bear  118.4 
Wi-xba'la  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 

Tsimshian : 

{a)  Adverbial: 

wi-ha'utk  to  cry 
(b)  Adjectival: 

wl-go'ep.'a  great  light  ZE  78598 
vn-mEdi'  Ek  great  grizzly  bear 

g' ap-k ! a-wl-naxnd' g  really  exceedingly  great  supernatural 
being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 

W'i-SEm’ agit  great  chief 

73 a.  wild’ ax -  great,  plural  (Tsimshian:  wut!a-). 
wuck ax-qa-we' n  large  teeth  84.3 
wucPax-ax-qa-ga'odEt  great  fools  33.10 

74.  hasba-  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasba-).  This  prefix  is  re¬ 

lated  to  q’asba-  no.  121. 

haspa-be's  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 
SEm-hasba-sg‘%'  to  lay  exactly  face  up  214.11 
hashed -sg’i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 

Peculiar  is — 

hasha-ld-yd' xku  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 
Tsimshian: 

|  hasba-p!e' e gal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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75.  hats' Ehs-  terribly,  causing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

hats'  Eks-JmoV  l  to  act  so  that  people  get  afraid 
hats’ Eks-allg'ix  to  talk  roughly 

76.  hatful-  slowly  (Tsimshian:  hatful-). 

hagul-hwt’l  to  do  slowly  54.1 
hagul-gwa! otkw  to  disappear  slowly 
Tsimshian: 

hagul-ba!0  to  run  slowly  ZE  786124 
hagul-dzaga-id’0  to  go  slowly  across  ZL  787135 
hagul-kuda!  xs  to  leave  slowly 
hagul-i&°x  to  go  slowly 

77.  haldEm-  (Tsimshian:  haldEm-)  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

bax,  plural  gol ,  to  run,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  124.9, 114.7. 
In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  ba° ,  plural  gol ,  to  run, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  ground. 
haldEm- m°dz  to  look  up 

78.  hi-  to  begin  (Tsimshian:  hi,-). 

he'-yuk  to  begin  138.14 

(f  ai-he-le! duxdet  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.4 
This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 
hi-mEsa'x *  beginning  of  day 
he'-Luh  morning 
Tsimshian: 

hl-SE-t!d'°t  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  7819 
hl-ts!i’°n  just  to  enter 

hi-SEt ! a-dEmt  ! a! egant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  his-  to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  sis-) ;  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  §  17.3-5). 

Ms'-a'k'shu  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7 
Ms-huwd'qs  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
his-huwi'Ukws  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
his-nd'otk u  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
hts-wiye' tkus  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
his-Li'ntk’s  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
Ms-xda'k’s  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

sis-kuti'°nu  I  pretend  to  be  hungry 
sis-d'xs  to  laugh  (literally,  to  play  with  the  mouth) 
sts-yu-ha-kuda'ks  to  play  having  (i.  e. ,  with)  a  bow  (see  nos.  159> 
160) 
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80.  pElEtn-  to  act  as  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  bEiiEm-). 

pElEm-go'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
jpElEm-ie'  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at  once 
pElEm-g'a’jy  to  act  as  though  eating  something 
Tsimshian: 

I  bEnEm-xsi'0tk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
}jEHEm-t!u'°s  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  bElxsEm-  in  front  of  body,  forward;  similar  in  meaning  to 

XLna-  no.  127  (Tsimshian:  xbEsEm-). 
t  Id-bElxsEm-qaq'  a! q’ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  body  26.14 
Tsimshian: 

xbESEm-sgEr  to  lie  prone  ZE  789171 

82.  bagait-  just  in  the  right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:  lEba- 

gait-).  Compare  hwagait-  (no.  71),  sagait-  (no.  99),  spa- 
gait-  (no.  103),  q^amgait-  (no.  119). 
bagait-kwa! st  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 
bagait-go'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

q'dm-bagait-bEbEsba'tsku  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13' 

Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  - gait ,  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 
SEm-bagait-se'luk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 

Tsimshian: 

l Ebagait-sga-ba' tsg  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793249 
lEbagait-dEt!a!°  sitting  alone 
lEbagait-bd'0  to  be  lost 

83.  mEsEm-  separate. 

mESEm-hwa' n  to  sit  separately 
mESEm- l&  to  walk  separately 

84.  nut-  like  (Tsimshian:  mE-). 

ma-waJtsx  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 
ma-d'l  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a  bear) 

Tsimshian: 

|  mE-wa'ts!a  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 

85.  wadi-  like  (Tsimshian). 

wadi-hats! id' °n  innumerable  (literally,  like  fly-blows) 
wadi-ksE-le' atx  like  fluid  slime 
wadi-wa! lb  like  a  house 

86.  max-  only,  entirely,  all. 

max-  hana'q  (they  are)  all  women  184.5 

max-e'uxt  a  woman  having  onUr  sons;  (they  are)  all  men 

max-he'x'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  mEL(a)-  to  each,  distributive  (Tsimshian:  mEla-). 

mELa-gula! nt  three  to  each 
mELi-Jc^a'l  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 

Tsimshian: 

|  mEla-Jc! e'veI  one  to  each 

88.  mEla -  both  (Tsimshian). 

mE'la-mEn-wa'lxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
mEla-Hl-dd!0  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 
mEla-hakhe'ldEm  g'at  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

89.  sew-  firmly  (Tsimshian). 

SEn-na!0  to  bait 
SEn-do'xs  to  hold  fast 
SEn-wd'x  to  admonish 

90.  dEx dtx‘-  firmly;  not  free  (Tsimshian:  dax-). 

d%x‘-yv!ku  to  hold  fast 
Tsimshian: 

|  dax-ya'°gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  d E-,  de-  with  (Tsimshian:  dE-). 

dE-da'uL  to  carry  away  (literally,  to  go  away  with) 
tsaam-de-g'iba!  yuk  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 
Tsimshian: 

dE-ba!0  to  run  away  with 
bax-dE-gd' it! Eks  to  come  up  with 
t  dE-ts’l°nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  diila-  improperly. 

dula-a'lg'ix  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 
dula-d'a’ dEL  dqt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 
dula-ye' etkus  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 
\in-dula-g‘a'tku  being  a  great  improper  man  (i.  e. ,  cowardly)  195.3 

93.  txa-  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  txa-). 

txa-go'ltsEgat  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 
txa-ivo'd  to  invite  all  186.15 
txa-lo-td a! at  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 
txa-bsla! da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 

This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 
txane'tky 1  all 
Tsimshian: 

txa-ga'ntg  stiff  (literally,  woody)  all  over 
txa-wd'°ntg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 
txa-yelg  all  slippery 
txa-l !l-qair nat  all  fall  on 
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94.  nd-  to  complete  an  action  (Tsirashian:  na-). 

na-da'qL  to  strike  with  a  hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
na-ha'ts  to  bite  through  127.8 
na-d'x’  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
na-gapga'bEt  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
na-dPiscPe' s  to  knock  with  the  hand  8.12 
Tsimshian: 

I  na-g'a'lk  to  punch  through 

95.  na-  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  via-). 

&*’ ax-na-aV a'lg’lxdet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
(see  no.  107) 

na-xse'nqdet  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
k,uL-na-gaq,e'det  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 
Tsimshian: 

lu-na-la'°l  to  put  into  each  other 

96.  nd'dtn-  to  desire.  This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  no' 6  to  die. 

no'om-ie'  to  desire  to  go 
no'om-a'k's  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 
If  this  element  is  an  adverbial  form  of  no'd ,  it  corresponds  to 
Tsimshian : 

|  dza'gEm  xsfd'ganu  I  am  dead  asleep 

97.  sEl-  fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  sEl-). 

sUhana'q  fellow-woman  208.12 
sU-q’aima'qsit  fellow-jmuths  195.13 
This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
stl-hwa'n  to  sit  together 
stl-qas-qd! of  En  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7 

Tsimshian: 

|  nE  -sEl-wa'lt  his  companions 

98.  sd-  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sd-he’tku  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
sa-ge’sxku  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 

Tsimshian: 

sa-ha'u  to  say  suddenly 
sa-l!i-g‘d°Jcs  to  float  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-haldEm.-la'0  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-na!°k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  sagavt-  together  (Tsimshian :  sagadt-)  (see  nos.  71,  82, 103, 119). 

sagait-da’k'L  to  fasten  together  68.10 
sagait-ie'  to  go  together  51.8 
sacjcdt-wi'lgat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sagait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  786 113 
sagait-h<i°tg  to  stand  together 

sagait-lu-arri’a'rn  gagd'°d  they  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 
their  hearts) 

sagait-iod'lxsEm  we  walk  together 

100.  sag’ap-  without  purpose  (Tsimshian:  sag’ap-). 

FuL-sag’ap-ie'  to  walk  about  without  purpose  96.10 
sag’ ap-le' mix'  to  sing  without  purpose 
Tsimshian: 

j  Jc! ul-sag' ap-iaf°  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796296 

101.  si-  new  (Tsimshian:  SU-). 

sl  na'k'st  his  new  wife  135.15 
si-hwU  new 
Tsimshian: 

su-p/a's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
su-ma'xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
su-sa'mi  fresh  meat 

su-SE-n-dzd' g  to  make  a  new  village  (see  no.  161) 

102.  six'-  steadily  (Tsimshian:  sta-). 

six’ -g"  a’ a  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
six'-ie'  to  walk  steadily 
stx'-wd'x '  to  paddle  steadily 
Tsimshian: 

sta-id'°nit  I  walk  steadily 
sta-gisi-ia!0  to  go  down  river  steadily 

103.  spagait-  among  (Tsimshian:  spa  gait-).  This  prefix  belongs 

to  the  series  hwagait -,  bagait -,  sag  ait-,  q’amgait-  (nos.  71,  82, 
99,  119);  -spa  seems  to  belong  to  haspa-  inverted,  q’aspa- 
astray,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  spagait-. 
de-ld-spagait-hbhshu  also  to  be  inside  among  12.1 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 
spagait- gang  a'  n  among  trees  31.11 
spagait-sqld'Exku  in  the  darkness  11.9 
spagait-loga  Id1 1 Eg  [among]  in  a  rotten  corpse  217.9 
Tsimshian: 

spagait-sqe'°lg  in  the  darkness  ZE  78232 
spagait-g'a't  among  people 
spagait-ganga'n  among  trees 
101.  ts’Ens -  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  tslEns-). 
ts’Ens-ln'k  to  desert  by  moving  159.15 
ts1  Ens-dza' ku  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

ts ! Ens-la! yik  to  desert  by  moving 

ts ! Ens-dza'k  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 

105.  ts’Enl -  a  short  way  (Tsimshian). 

ts ! Ent-dzd' x  to  move  canoe  back  a  short  way 
ts'Enl-id'0  to  go  a  short  way  off 

106.  A- 77-  to  a  higher  degree,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  k!a-). 

SEin-k"' a-ale-ba' x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos 
168,  67) 

h-’> a-vSi-he'ldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107.6  (see 
no  73;  elx  seal) 

k’'a-u'1-fe'sL  hvMpt  as  ne' e  his  house  is  larger  than  mine 
(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 
hvnlp  house;  as  to;  neE  me) 

Jr'a-wi-fe'sL  Tiwilp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgd-k’,d-wl-fe,st  he  was  a  little  larger  103.15  (see  no.  135) 
Tsimshian: 

(f  ap-k ! a-dzaga-alu-ba'0  to  run  really  very  openlv  across  ZE 
7S6 121 

g’ap-k ! ' a-vn-naxnd' g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being 
k!a-na'g  exceedingly  long  ZE  786  128 

107.  Jv’ax-  for  a  while  (Tsimshian:  k!a-). 

k:'1  ax-ha! dt  it  stops  for  a  while  218.3 
k^ax-hax’  to  use  for  a  while  34.6 

k^ax-gun-g'd a  to  show  for  a  while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g'a'a  to 
see) 

k‘J ax-na-aV a'lg'lx  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
k‘',ax-sa-qe't  to  make  a  string  for  a  while  117.6 
Here  belongs  also — 
g'^ax  Jiao' n  later  on 
Tsimshian : 

|  ada'  Va-fd'H  then  he  sat  for  a  while 

108.  (j'ln -  seems  to  occur  only  in  g’in-he'tku  to  rise  151.14. 

Tsimshian: 

|  g'ina-he°tg  to  rise 

109.  yina-  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  < pina -). 

g'ina-he'tku  to  stand  behind  141.2 
g'ina-g'dd  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 
g'ina-ckd'  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 
k? uL-g’ina-do' x  to  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  (see 
no.  33) 

Lgo-tfam-g -ina-d'd'  only  a  little  one  was  left  95.14 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1— -10 
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Tsimshian: 

g‘ina-t!d°  to  stay  behind 

g'ina-ia'0  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 
g'ina-tdi'°Jc  left  dry 

110.  k'/ina-  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a  noun  (Tsimshian).1 
Jr  Jina-xsa'n  to  go  to  gamble 
Jr  !ina-dd'°sta  to  go  across  (to  see) 

Jc ‘ / ina-su-p Ja's  to  go  after  a  young  girl 

111.  (pVldEp-  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g'lldEp-da'lbtJrsJcw  to  cling  to  the  under  side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
JduL-g‘UdEp-qaxa!iJcw  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  21.3 
g'UdEp-qalu'Jcs  I  turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  k'sax-  only,  just  (Tsimshian:  ksa-,  often  with  (farn-  or  am-  only). 

Jrsax-d’d'q  just  to  take  (i.  e.,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
Jrsax-JduL-daxdd'x  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
Jrsax-g'ind’mL  tso'dsk'L  Jid x‘  he  only  gave  a  little  fat  163.6 
(; tsoosJr  little;  Jiex'  fat) 

This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  §  15. 

Trsax-  is  often  used  with  nouns: 

Trsax-ts’e'p  only  bones  214.12 

Jrsax-Lgo-nts’e'ets  only  the  little  grandmother  152.10 
Tsimshian: 

q,  ‘ am-ksa-txdlpx  only  four 
cf  am-Tcsa-Tc! e' teI  only  one 
am-Jcsa  hana'nga  only  the  women 
Jcsa-Jie'°tgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  k’opE -  little,  plural;  a  little  (Tsimshian:  k/abE-).  This  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 
The  idea  of  a  little,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 
this  prefix;  while  Lgo-,  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 
prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a  small  one  performs  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb.  See  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

Jc’oq^E-aba' g’’asJcu  to  be  troubled  a  little  74.15 
Jc'dj)E-ama-g'a' adESEin ,  look  out  a  little  well  for  her  192.1 
JddpE-ld-qabu’x  to  splash  in  something  a  little 

(b)  Adjectival: 

JdopE-huwi'Jp  little  houses  185.8 
Jc',dpE-tJr1e,Lkw  children  102.1 

1  This  particle  is  classed  more  properly  with  those  given  in  §  13. 
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Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k labE-sV Epgunii  I  poor  one  am  sick 
(J)  Adjectival: 
k/abE-ga-gd'k  little  baskets 

lid.  gun-  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian:  gun-). 
gun-ba'L  to  cause  to  spread  out  130.11 
gun-go' u  to  cause  to  hit  53.8 
gun-SE-me' l  to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 
gun-qe' Lgan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 
Tsimshian : 

gun-mo' gan  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 
gun-ni'°dz  to  show  (literally,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  gulik’S-  backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  ytlEks-). 

guUk's-he'tku  to  rush  back  210.4 

gulik’s-a' qiku  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

gullk’s-g‘a! asku  to  look  back 

de-gulik' s-cP Ep-maJ qs  to  throw  one’s  self  also  down  ide  also; 

d'Ep  down)  42.13 
gulik ' s-dza'kus  to  kill  one’s  self 

SEin-gulik ‘s-e' tkus  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one’s  self  much) 
52.3 

gidik' s-d' 6tku  pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
anik‘ s-lo-la! galtku  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-guUk' s-ld- 
la! galtku  what  one’s  self  in  beholds) 

Tsimshian  : 

g’ilEks-ba'0  to  run  back  ZE  788149 
g’UEks-gd'0  to  take  back 
g’UEks-ni'°dz  to  look  back 
lE'p-g ‘UEks-o'igEt  he  threw  himself  down 

116.  gulx-  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  gugiilx-  for  all  times). 

gulx-fe's  to  push  along 
gulx-ba'x  to  jump  along 

Tsimshian: 

|  gugulx-he'°tg  to  stand  for  all  times 

117.  a’ap-  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian:  g’ap-). 

q[ap-i,gu!kman  to  be  really  unable  (to  carry)  167.13 
ap-de-dza! pt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 
g'ap-ha'tfal  to  urge  really  43.13 
g  ap-wi-tfe' 'st  it  is  really  large  13.13 
g'ap-gd'de  I  have  taken  it  entirely 
g'ap-yb'xgun  you  must  eat 
g'ap-d'lq'e  certainly,  it  is  a  bear 
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Tsimshian: 

g’ ap-xs-ts ! al ps  really  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  78341 
\f  ap-k! a-vn-naxno' g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being  (see  nos. 
106,  73) 

g' ap-wuV am.-bd'°sg  really  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g'ap-bdtsg  really  to  stand 

118.  q’am -  only,  i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  purpose;  compare  k'sax- 

(no.  112)  only,  i.  e.,  without  doing  anything  else  (Tsimshian: 
q’am-,  am-). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

tfam-and'q  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 

q’am-tsagam-sidd' Ext  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 
it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 

arn-ifiLd' exkH  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107.10 
q'am-lo-g'd'EL  onl}"  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59.7. 

(b)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 

q,am-k',d'l  only  one  100.13 
q’am-gul&'n  only  three  113.1 
q' am-aLEbo'  only  few  178.10 

(c)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 

q’am-ia'ts  chips 
q-am-Jiwi'lp  a  miserable  house 
Tsimshian : 

(a)  Adverbial: 

am-man-wd'lxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 

(b)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 

(f  am-km-txalpx  only  four 
q\mi-k!d'l  only  one 

(c)  Adnominal;  useless: 

Lgu-q’am-k.'wa' s  an  old  little  broken  one 
<_ fam-wa'lb  old  house 

tfam-t!o'°ts  charcoal 

119.  q’amcjait-  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  amcjait-).  This  pre¬ 

fix,  which  is  related  to  the  series  in  -gait-  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 
103),  appears  also  independently. 
k'^et  q1  amgait-g’a' as  Txa'msEm  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t  (f  amgait-hioild' x' l  SErri’d'g'it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 
(hwild'x'  to  know;  SEm'ld'g'it  chief) 
q^amgait  nig'i  wo' qt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  37.1 
amgait  (f  a! mtd eu  do! goL  .  .  .  meg’’d'qst  already  he  had  secretly 
taken  salmon  berries  49.15  ( q’'a'mts,En  secretly;  dd'g  to  take; 
meg^d'qst  salmon  berry) 
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Tsimshian: 

|  ada  amgait-td'°t  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  78222 

120.  (jane-  always,  permanently,  without  stopping.  This  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hwil  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 
sense  of  always  121.4,  15.  Other  compounds  are — 
gane-meL  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 
gane-d’a'  to  sit  down  for  good 
gane-ts'e’n  to  have  entered  to  stay 
gane-a'lg’tx  to  talk  without  stopping 
gane-qabe'yit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q’asba -  anywhere,  astray.  This  prefix  is  related  to  hasba-  up¬ 

side  down  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 

q’asba-Jc’uL-hwd'ax *  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  (JduL-  about 
[no.  33]) 

( 'fasba-sa-JduL-ie '  he  went  about  away  astray  38.14  ( sa -  off 
[no.  39];  JchiL-  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q’ai-  still,  just,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q1  ai-huwd'  qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 

q’ai- hwagait-tsaga m-yu' kdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 
the  shore  ( hwagait -  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9J) 
cf  ai-llg‘i-qd sxkut  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  ( lig’i -  any  place 
or  time  [no.  20];  qesxku  to  stop  speaking) 

( 1) )  Adnominal: 

q’ai-q'&'liL  zoqs  just  six  months  29.5 

Lgo-q' aids' o'sg’im  vn-fe's  just  a  little  large  153.5  {igo-  small 
[no.  135];  ts’osk'  small;  -m  adjectival  connective;  wi-  great 
[no.  73];  tfes  large) 

123.  gal-  too. 

gal-ala! n  too  slow 
gal-d^delt  too  fast 
gal-la! ltku  too  late 

124.  gal-  without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  gal-). 

qal-hwi'lp  house  without  people  in  it 
qal-be'is  space  81.6 
qal-ts^'p  town,  tribe 

This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
qal-d'a!  to  stay  away  from  a  town 
qal-dzo'q  to  camp  away  from  a  town 

Tsimshian: 

qal-E'rEnx  empty  box 
qal-ts!a'p  town 
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125.  xpi-  partly. 

xpi-ma'k’ sku  partly  white 

xpi-ts’ Eme' lix'  partly  beaver  (name  of  a  monster  supposed  to 
resemble  a  seal  with  beaver-tail) 
xpi-n&'ts  partly  coward  (name  of  a  man) 

126.  x pilyim-  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpilyim-g’a'  a  to  look  forward 

127.  xLna-  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  xlna-). 

XLna-sg’i' tku  to  fall  down  forward 
xLna-da'k  to  kneel  down 
Tsimshian- 

xlna-ma! xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
xlna-dE-da! ul  to  go  down  headlong  with 

128.  I-  is  a  particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  §  45. 

129.  JEp-  self,  as  subject  (see  gxdlk's-  self  as  object  [no.  115]). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-g'in-he' tkut  he  himself  arose  156.11 
t  lEp-tsagam-(fd'exqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
lEp-guUk’ s-haLa' Eitkut  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp-guUk ' s-hanwuld! kus  nale ,  I  myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
( nd’e  I) 

Qj)  Adnominal: 

lEp-nEbe! pt  his  own  uncle 
Tsimshian: 

(a)  Advei’bial: 

lEp-e'itg  he  himself  takes  a  name 
lEp-lgusgE'ret  he  himself  is  happy 
d%  t-lEp-du  gEt  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 
dm-di-lEp-nExnd'xsEdEt  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  are 
supernatural 

lEp-g'ilEks-o'igEt  he  himself  threw  himself  down 

( b )  Adnominal: 

lEp-qaxsa!  (their)  own  canoes 

130.  lEbElt-  against  (Tsimshian:  lEbEJt-). 

de-lEbElt-hwilEnEstd '  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 
lEbElt- he' tkw  to  incite  against 
lEbElt-a'lg'ix  to  talk  with  some  oue 
Tsimshian: 

lEbElt-da'l  to  fight  against 
lEbElt-wd'l  enemy 
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131.  lEcj’ul-  for  good  (Tsimshian:  lEklul -  for  good;  see  gane- 

always,  permanently  [no.  120]). 
lEg’ul-si'ns  to  be  entirely  blind 
l Eg'  ul '-da' ul  to  leave  for  good 
Isg'  ul-ts!e'n  to  have  entered  to  stay 
Tsimshian: 

|  lEJc!ul-kuda'xs  to  leave  for  good 

132.  Iifp'ex-  partly,  half. 

Ug^ex-ma! g ah  to  put  away  half 

llg''ex-g'a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief]  people) 

133.  lEks-  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEks-). 

lEl's-g’a't  a  strange  person 

sa-txa-l Eks-g’ a' t  to  make  quite  different 

IeI^-cT a'  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 

Tsimshian : 

l.Eks-t!d'°  island 
/ Eks-g'ig'a' d  kinds  ZE  791205 

134.  EEi}\-  stopping  a  motion  (Tsimshian:  lEm-). 

LErn-ba'x  to  stop  by  running 
LE/n-go'c  to  offend 

LEm-e'tkuc  to  interfere  (literally,  to  stop  by  calling) 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
lEm-g’ipd'ig  to  fly  against  the  wind 
lEm-bd'asg  head-wind 

135.  Lgd-  little  (Tsimshian:  Igu-).  This  is  commonly  used  as  an 

attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  Foj>e-  (Tsimshian:  k'.aJjE-  [no.  113]), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 

hgo-a'lg’ixt  he  said  with  a  low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54.12 

The  use  of  Lgd-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

k-sax-Lgo-Wspl^a'p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 

Lgo- ts’Ewi'ng ' it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 

Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

hgo-gwa! eui  Lgo-tk',e'lku  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.  t 
hgo-r/ai-ts’d'sg ‘irn  wife's  only  a  little  large  (q'ai-  just;  ts'oskr 
small;  wi-  great;  t'es  large) 

Lgo-dax-g’a't  a  little  strong 

Tsimshian: 

lgu-xd'°  little  slave  ZE  789177 
j  Igu-q’am-klwa' s  a  bad  little  broken  one 
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§  7  7.  Nominal  Particles 

A  number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a  nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  am-  serving  for  (Tsimshian:  am-).  This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am-ld'x'  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  ol'J  head  rings  of 
*  cedar-bark) 

am-md'l  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
am-halai't  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman’s  dance) 
am-sg’im' st  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yu’Jd  used  in  potlatch  194.1 

Tsimshian 

arn-me'°lk  mask  (serving  for  dance) 
am-ga'n  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 
here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 
am-qa'n  a  kind  of  salmon-trap 
ani-xLa' l  willow  ( xlccl  fruit  of  willow) 
am-hd'ts1  stump  55.5 

In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known: 

am-qd'dd  to  remember  209.13 
am-sg'i  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 
and  dll  Eq  to  destroy  in  anger 

137.  ax-  without  (Tsimshian:  ica-).  This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsimshian 
are  transformed  into  nominal  form.  Examples  are  here 
given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  subordinate  clauses: 

(a)  Nouns: 

ax’-a'k's  without  water 
ax-wuna'x'  without  food 

ax-qagd'd  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-gd'dEm  g'a’t  foolish  person 

an-ax-kde  carelessness 

ax-mo' ku  unripe  50.5 

ax-qam-da' xku  disgraceful 

ax-de-si-halai' t  never  giving  a  dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-na-mu'x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-tfe'ts  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 
ax-tqal-g’a' tku  virgin  (not  against  a  man) 
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(b)  Subordinate  clauses: 

I'^et  g’a'ct.L  lound'x’  La  ax-g'e'bEtg’e  then  he  saw  the  food  which  he 
had  not  eaten  41.3,4  (h"'e  then;  -t  he;  g’a'a  to  see;  -l  connective 
[  §  23];  wuna'x-  food;  La  past,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g'e'p  to 
eat  something;  -t  his;  -g‘e  absent  [§  20]) 
na  fan  ax-huala' gtnl  who  does  not  know  thee  (nd  who;  fan  he 
who;  ax-  not;  hwilafx’  to  know;  -n  thee) 
ntg’tn  dE/n  de  go  at  hwil  ax-kHa’ye  I,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 
it,  not  being  hungry  (alg’i  not;  -n  I;  dEin  future;  de  on  the 
other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gdu  to  take;  -t  it;  hurd  being;  ax- 
not;  hMta' l  hungry;  -e  1) 

There  is  a  second  form,  acjL ,  the  relation  of  which  to  ax  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently  this  form  is  aq  with  connective 
-l  (see  §  23).  It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 

nLl"'e  agL  hioilt  then  he  did  nothing  68.0  (then  nothing  was  his 
doing) 

uLk^e  a<jL  g'e’ljEn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 
ULk''’e  aqL-yd'xkus  Ts’aJc '  then  Ts’ak-  was  without  (place  to)  go 
126.7 

nLk'"e  aqL-hvn'lt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  by  forms  like — 
aq  dEj) diwila! gut  what  can  we  do?  103.7  [dEp  we) 
aq  n  hwila  dzd'ljEt  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it 
Onh^  a  few  Tsimshian  forms  may  be  given  here: 

wa-di-lgu-xd!a  on  their  part  without  even  a  little  foam 
(dl  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xda  foam) 
wa-dzaga-la'ap ! eI  without  twinkling  across 

138.  JitrtJt-  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  ivun-). 

hwin-ge's  brain 
Jiwin-hawu'l  point  of  arrow 
hwin-ts!a'wuL  heart  of  tree  148.8 

Tsimshian: 

|  wun-ga'us  brain 

139.  dE-  extreme,  plural;  see  k’s-  singular  (no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  ta-) 

dE-lax’o't  the  highest  ones 
dE-Ld'wit  the  lowest  ones 
dE-galgald'nt  the  last  ones 

Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gd'ga  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
ta-sl'Hg'U  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  t/Em-  a  nominal  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Tsim- 

shian:  t!Em-).  In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a  weakened 
form  of  the  attributive  form  t/dm  sitting,  and  probably  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.  (See  §  33.) 
tlEm-ba'x  hip 

t!Em-qe's  head  ( qes  hair)  46.6 
t! Em-La'm  leg  below  knee 
t ! Em-la/nix’  neck 

tfE>n-gd'x’  fathom,  shoulder;  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 
the  body 

tlEm-ld'n  steersman 
t! Em-tsd'iq  man  in  bow  of  canoe 
Tsimshian: 

lax-t ! Em-ga! us  crown  of  head 

t!Ein-ld!n  steersman  {g’ild'n  stern)  (See  §  33) 

141.  spE-  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim¬ 

shian:  SpE-). 
spE-a'p  wasp-nest 
spE-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 
spE-tli'o' Lqan  ant-hill 

SpE-nExno'q  place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 
Spd-wa' l1{w  place  of  taboos  32. 12 
spE-sd'ntk  place  where  one  lives  in  summer 
spE-Jcsb'nt  place  ivhere  one  lives  in  autumn 
Tsimshian 

|  spE-sa'mi  bear’s  den 

142.  sgan-  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  gan  tree  (Tsimshian:  span-). 

sgan-me'lihst  crabapple-tree  17.11 
sgan-qala' mst  rose-bush 
sgan-la'ts  elderberry-bush 
sgan-da'pxL  harpoon-shaft 
sgan-haLo'  mast 
Tsimshian: 

sgan-k!%'nt  wooden  quiver 
sgan-t!u'°tsg  spear-shaft 

143.  A**.s*-  extreme,  singular;  see  ds-,  plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  k,s~). 

k's-qala'n  the  last  140.8 
d’Ep-k's-qaq  down  first  81.4 
ld-Jcs-g'l'ekst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 
Tsimshian: 

I  Jcs-qd'ga  first  ZE  791214 
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144. 


JcsE-  fluid  (Tsimshian:  A\s- /•;-). 


This  is  evidently  an  abbreviated 


form  of  aks  water.  (See  §  33.) 
ksE-t  !d'tsku  black  fluid 
ksE-md! d&tk’ s  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 


Tsimshian: 


v'cidi-ksE-le' atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 
JesE-afmk.s  clear  water 
ksE-gwa! mil's  spring 
ksE-sgane'°st  water  of  mountain 
145.  k'cE-  fresh  (Tsimshian :  7cs  E-). 
k'cE-ca’k'  fresh  olachen 
k’CE-sma'x’  fresh  meat 


Tsimshian: 


I  ksE-viEg'd'°.rs  fresh  berries 

146.  k'sEm-  woman  (Tsimshian:  hsEtn-). 

k’SEm-ntsqa' a  a  Nass  woman 
k'SEm-qa'k’L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k'sEm-sawa't  Tongass  woman 
k'SEm-ald-g'ig'a’t  Indian  woman  207.12 

Tsimshian: 

ksEm-wutsV°n  mouse  woman 
ksEin-q! asgd!°s  crane  woman 

147.  (f'it-  people,  person  (Tsimshian:  (fit-).  (See  also  §  33.) 

G’U-wlk' !e'na  AwI'kMenox11,  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G'U-gd'ns  Tongass 
g’tt-wz' ltku  warriors  113.13 
G'U-lax-da! niEk' s  people  of  lake 

148.  f/ids-  blanket,  garment  (Tsimshian:  (jus-'). 

gvm-halai't  dancing  blanket  71.5 
gwis-qa! agt  raven  blanket  39.8 
wi-gvns-qana'o  large  frog  blanket  168.3 
gwis-ma' k‘skw  white  blanket 


Tsimshian: 

gus-ya'ni  mink  blanket 
gusdjElha' tk  button  blanket 
,  gus-sga'n  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  (j(i-  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian: 
qa-sd'x  place  in  front  61.4 
qa-qald'n  place  behind  the  houses  138.6 
qa-g'd'u  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa-dd'  the  other  side  211.10 

The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.  1  hese  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  §  43. 
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Tsimshian: 

g'i-ts/d'eg  bow  of  canoe 
g‘i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe 
g'i-g'd'ni  up  river 

g'ilhau'li  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  l  [?]) 

150.  qaldEm-  receptacle  (Tsimshian:  galdEtn-). 

qaldEm-halda' u-g'it  box  of  a  sorcerer  217.3 
Tsimshian: 

|  gald'Em-a'ksk  bucket  (literally,  drinking-receptacle) 

151.  lax-  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  le- 

(Tsimshian:  lax-), 
lax-ld'dp  surface  of  stone  109.4 
lax-a'us  surface  of  sand  122.4 
tax’d'  top  55.4 

lax-ha'  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 

The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  element. 

lax-ski'  yek  eagle  clan  (literal^,  on  the  eagle)  108.3 
lax-k'ebo'  wolf  clan  (literally,  on  the  wolf)  108.2 
Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  prefix: 
Lax-waqz,  Dundas  island 
lax-se'lda  ocean  104.7 
Tsimshian: 

lax-t ! Em-goJ us  crown  of  head 
lax-la' rag Eim  l.Epld'°b  top  of  hot  stones 
lax-lia'  sky  ZE  78226 

152.  ts’Em-  inside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  prefixes  Id-,  tdElEm-, 

1-EgEm-  (Tsimshian:  ts.'Em-). 
ts1  Em-hwi'lp  inside  of  house  134.2 
Is’ Em-dz1  ii! dz’ik' s  inside  of  ground  201.9 
ts'Em-lb'op  inside  of  stone  20.2 

A  considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 
ts’Em.-d'q  inside  of  mouth  118.15 
id  Em-gala' s  stomach  118.11 

td Em-an’ o' n  palm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 
td Ein-Ve! n  valley  77.3 

Tsimshian: 

ts ! Em-lax-ha'  in  the  sky  ZE  78226 
is! Em-xsd'0  inside  of  canoe 
ts! Em-a'ks  inside  of  water 
ts! Em-wd'lb  inside  of  house 
ts!Em-ts!a!ns  armpit 
ts! Ein-nE-v!0  oven 
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153.  ts-a-  inside.  I  found  this  prefix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 

last,  only  in  ts’a-hvn'lp  (Nass)  and  tsia-walb  (Tsimshian)  the 
inside  of  the  house,  so  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  ts'Em-hvnlj)  ( ts'Ein-walb )  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  lu -,  U'ElEm-,  etc. 

154.  a  no-  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  nak-  or  na-). 

anb-g'l’ Elka  south 
ano-qal-ts'a'p  direction  of  the  town 
ano-tf Em-ge' s  head  end 
and -lax-mo' on  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 
Tsimshian : 

nak-SEmid' wunt  or  na-SErnid'wunt  left  hand 
nak-sta'0  one  side 

nak- txa-g 'isi-hi-wa!as-  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  rain)  ZE  785" 

155.  ts’tk’s-  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  t/Eks-). 

ts’ik’s-naa'qs  bracelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
ts’ik's-dao'  finger-ring 
Tsimshian: 

i  t! Eks-nd'°xs  bracelet 

156.  ham-  nearness. 

ham-tslewi'n  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

§  12.  Particles  Transforming  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an-.  This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.  It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstract  terms, 
local  terms,  and  even  instruments.  (Tsimshian:  n-,  nE-). 

(a)  Abstract  nouns: 

an-xpEdzd'x  fear 
an-lEbd'lq  hatred 
an-se' ibenskw  love 
an-ha!mfik  honor 

( b )  Local  terms: 

an-la'ku  fireplace 

an-sg'imLku  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-tg’’d-le'lUksku  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-sd'lep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

an-Ld'uLka  nest  (literally,  place  of  young  ones) 

an-sg'i't  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qald'q  play -ground 

an-dd'  other  side 
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Tsimshian : 
n-lak  fireplace 

ts! Em-n,E-u°  oven  (literally,  in-baking-place) 
n-g’U-hau'li  a  place  in  the  woods 
(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 
an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-le' pElsku  thread  (for  sewing) 
an- day' in  garden 

158.  anda-  receptacle,  perhaps  from  an-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  nt(i-). 

anda-ha-sd' xs  “rattle-box”  124.12 
ande-La'ix  box  of  crabapples  192.4 
anda-hawi'l  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 
ande-fe'lx '  box  of  grease  192.3 
Here  belongs  — 

anda-xsa!  n  gambling-sticks  28.11 
Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wuld!°wad  work-box 
nta-hawa'l  quiver 

159.  yu — hu  one  who  has  (Tsimshian:  ya — <j). 

yu-hwi' lpku  one  who  has  a  house 
yu-nEgwd' 6tku  one  who  has  a  father 
Tsimshian: 

k  !  ul-yu-ha-a'  ksg  carrying  a  bucket  about 

yu-sa'mig  having  meat 

yuhg’a'tg  having  manhood  ZE  78352 

160.  ha-  instrument  (Tsimshian:  ha-). 

ha-xda'ku  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 
ha-a'k‘s  cup  (literally,  drinking-instrument) 
ha-go' l  knife  for  splitting  96.12 
ha-la'ku  powder  (literally,  fire-instrument) 
ha-sd'x  rattle  213.9 
Tsimsh  ian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  harpooning-instrument) 
ha-na'kst  marriage  present  (literally,  means  of  marrying) 

The  compound  prefix  ha-le-  is  particularly  frequent: 
ha-le-dha!  chair  (literally,  instrument  to  sit  on) 
ha-le- da! lEp  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 
ha-le-dzo' gse  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 
Tsimshian: 

ha-Hi-dzfy g  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  78219 
ha-lH-gd'°d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 

§  12 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 
ha-le-qand' dtkw  da}"  of  dressing  up  (Sunday) 
ha-le-ye' Eq  day  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  nan-  means  of,  eause  of  (Tsimshian:  gnu-). 

gan-ma!  tku  means  of  saving 
gan-dEde'ls  cause  of  life 
gan-Le' ntx’  cause  of  anger 

gan-lo-go'  ibax  window  (literally,  cause  of  light  inside) 
gan-hwd'Ux'  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 

Tsimshian: 

j  gan-ha'axg  difficulty 

|  gan-p/a'lg’ixsg  ballast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 

This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gav  therefore. 

162.  gw ixm-  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  huh-). 

gvAx'-a'd  fisherman 
vn-gwxx’-m-g'a!t  great  murderer  23.5 
gvAx’-wo'  o  hunter  108.4 
gvnx’-id'inq,asJcu  cheater  52.12 

Tsimshian: 

huk-ga' ts! e  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
huk-ye'lsk  one  who  drills 

163.  an-  the  one  who  - preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

In-).  This  prefix  is  used  very  frequently  in  phrases  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  always  preceded 
bv  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 
ne'En  Van-dEdo'qL  lax  you  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 
157.4 

k''e  Jc'saxL  Lgo-g’x' ?nx" dit,  dEint  an-td eIehl-wo' ol  nak'st  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
( Jc'sax  to  go  out;  g'i! nix' de  sister;  td  eIev i-  into;  wo  o  to  invite; 
nak's  wife) 

nLk''e  da'uLL  k-'alL  g'at  dan-gb'uL  Lgo-tt'eiJd  then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  (da'uL  to  leave;  lr:dl  one  person; 
g'at  person;  gou  to  take;  Lgo-tk'x' Lku  child) 
kr'e  In  ml  sag  ait-ha! yd  aaL  fan-k^ze-Msya'ist  then  they  rushed  to¬ 
gether  who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  (sag ait-  together;  ha! pda 
to  rush;  kwze-  all  over;  yats  to  strike' 

Tsimshian: 

na°l  dErnt  hi-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgES  Gaud'  who  is  it  who  will  marry 
the  daughter  of  Gauo? 

t  nlE'ryu  dErnt  vn-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgEnt  it  is  I  who  will  many 
your  daughter 

n Uni's  dEp  gwai  fm-SE-t!d'°sga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
ada  n  Uni'  fin-lEba'°lsEtgas  he  was  the  one  who  paid  it  back 
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§  13.  Particles  Transforming  Nouns  into  Verbs 

164.  sE-  to  make  something  (Tsimshian:  SE-). 

SE-Jnca'  to  call  (literally,  to  make  name)  97.13 
SE-le't  to  make  wedges  148.4 
SE-ha'n  to  catch  salmon 
SE-le'mx'  to  make  a  song  77.9 

lEp-SE-nExnd'x  to  make  one’s  self  supernatural  152.6 
se-IeIci ’!  to  make  abalone  shell  45.14 
Tsimshian : 

Hi-SE-gu’lg  to  make  lire  on 
su-SE-n-dzog  to  make  a  new  village 
SE-ma'xs  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791209 

165.  x-  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  X-). 

x-hd'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 
x-ama'lgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 
ha-x-sma'x '  fork  (literally,  meat-eating  instrument) 
ha-x-miya! n  pipe  (literally,  smoke-eating  instrument) 
Tsimshian : 

x-stsld'la  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa! tksEnu  I  feel  cold  (literally,  I  consume  cold) 
lu-x-dzi' usg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
x-sgane'is  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literally,  to  eat  mountain) 
x-gd'  eg> !  akem  we  enjoy  the  light  ZE  786127 

166.  xs-  to  say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  xs-). 

xs-n.Egua! tk  to  say  father 
xs-me'mExk  to  say  hm 
xs-ia'nsks  it  sounds  like  leaves 
xs-ma'k'skw  white  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 
xs-gusgudl 6skus  light  blue  (literally,  it  appears  like  a  bluejay) 
Tsimshian: 

wi-xs-nd'  61  it  sounds  loud  like  a  drum 
wi-xs-suwa' nsg  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  disease 
g"1  ap-xs-ts ! a! ps  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  78341 


§  14.  Transitive  Pronominal  Subject 
The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 


n  I 


m  SE/n  ye 


d.Ep  we 
m  thou 


These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13. 


They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  52. 
§§  13,  14 
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§  75.  Particles  that  mat/  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 


The  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  so 
close.  In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
precede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.  Since  many  of  these  par¬ 
ticles  have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of  this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the}T  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi¬ 
tive  verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.  The  particles  enumer¬ 
ated  under  nos.  167-174  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  de-  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  (li-). 

de-t-gun-g'e'ipt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  155.11 
de-uks-ba'xt  he,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104.13 
de-gulik's-d? Ep-ma' gst  he  also  threw  himself  down  42.13 
de-t-gout  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14.8 
nlg’t-n  dEiu  de-g'ipt  not  I  shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 
de  rug 'l  di-deikut  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  ( de-di 
on  her  part;  rug'l  not;  dezku  bag) 
riig’l-n  de-g’a' at  I  have  not  seen  him 

Tsimshian: 

t ! Em-di-ya! a  he  went  to  the  tire,  on  his  part 
dit-lEp-do' gEt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 
ada  g'ik  dit  q'am-gd'°tgE  hand'°xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 
blessed  ( q’am-gd'H )  the  woman  ZK  797 

168.  sErn-  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEm-).  This  particle  is 

very  free  in  its  position,  it  is  often  used  in  nominal  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  sense  of  genuine. 
sEin-aba! g' askut  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 
8Em-hasba-sg‘l’  to  lay  really  upside  down  214.11 
sEin-hd’m  a'lg’ixnl  1  speak  the  truth 

yagai-sEin-k''’ d-wi-he' It ,  however,  exceedingly  very  many  158.11 
SErn-t-ld-gd' odEnt  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  208.7 
sEin-ama  sg'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  (am  good;  sg'l  to 
lay) 

8Em-hux-de-Lgo-wi'li“siLku  also,  on  his  part,  a  very  piince  (hux 
also;  de  on  his  part;  Lgo-  little) 
wi-sEm-ga'n  the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
sEm-ts'e'vnn  the  very  top  80.4 
SEm-q' ai-tsetso' osP  just  very  small  171.8 
SEin-q* d'l  really  only  one  145.13 
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Tsimshian : 

SEm-lu-dza' ga  gd'°t  very  downcast  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
SEm-lu-xa! xst  to  weep  bitterly 

ada  sEint  tgu-da'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  78480 
nE-SEvi-sE'rElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  hux  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  gik). 

hux  d'd,ik'skuL  yu'ksa  evening-  came  again  142.8  {d’d>ik'sku  to 
come;  yu'ksa  evening) 

hux  de-tf Em-iaJ t  he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  house  142.14 

hux  del  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
k'et  hux  g'ina'mt  then  he  gave  it  again  139.6 
hux  k^a'lL  g’at  another  man  108.1 
Tsimshian : 

lal  g'ihc  tfa'lE  nE-mES-a'usE  lEmkdi'°dEt  a  ts!a'ltga°  when  his 
sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795280  ( mES-a'us 
ochre;  lEmkdi'°d  sister;  ts!al  face) 
adat  g'ik  wula'idE  g’a'd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795282 
ada  g'ikt  wuld'  i  dEm  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 
would  be  bad  ZE  796288 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 
and  continuation.  Their  syntactic  use  will  be  discussed  in  §  59. 
Here  I  give  only  a  few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  dEm  future  (Tsimshian:  dEm). 

dEm  id'neE  ul  awa'an  I  go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 
dEm  g'a’an  you  will  see  80.2 
n  dEm  swant  I  shall  cure  her  123.7 

dsmt  mu'kdeL  txox’  they  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 
In  the  following  examples  dEm  is  nominal: 

nig'idi  d'd,ik'skwz  dEm  mESd'x ■  not  had  come  the  future  day¬ 
light  11.10 

dEm  lep-hwa' yimz  dEm  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  (lEp-  self;  him  to  find;  nax  bait) 

Tsimshian: 

dE/nt  dzd'hE  txan !%'  gaP  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

n  dEm  k! 'a-txal-wd! n  I  shall  overtake  you  soon 

ada  dEmt  SE-ma'xsE  ga'°t  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  hwil  present  (Tsimshian:  wul). 

txane'tkuL  hwil  seso'sl  kdopE-ts’d' ots  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
raxna's  Ts\ik'  hwil  dciL  hana'q  Ts’ak-  heard  (about)  a  woman 
being  there  126.2  {uaxna'x  to  hear;  d’a  to  sit;  hana'q  woman) 
-t  hwil  lo-ha'qt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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Tsimshian: 

at  gd'°  wul  ksE-gwa!  ntgE  g’a'mgEt  he  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

lat  nl'EstgE  tsla'bdE  wul  k’ !  A-sA-gidi-t!a'°  g'  a'  mg  Em  dzi'ust  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a  while 
ZE  788.13  (nl  to  see;  ts/ab  people;  k‘  !a-  for  a  while;  sa-  sud¬ 
denly;  t!d°  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  dzlust  day¬ 
light) 

-a  wul  wa-dl-aya'°widt  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever¬ 
ness  ZE  789.14  (wa-  without;  dl  on  his  part;  aya’°wul  clever) 

172.  La  past  (Tsimshian:  la). 

ni!k'  !e  La  hux  lie' Luk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2 {hux  again; 
he'Lulc  morning) 

La  de'lplML  dEin  mEsd'x'  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 
143.7  {delpku  short;  mEsd'x’  daylight) 

La  hux  hwi'lt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 

k’!e  Lat  hwild'x’L  hwil  no'ut  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  57.7 
( hunld'x •  to  know;  no' 6  dead) 

Tsimshian : 

nllnl'  lat  nl'EstgE  tsla'b  that  was  when  the  people  saw 
ada  la  al  dl  ts!l'°nsgE  wak’t  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  (al 
but;  dl  on  his  part;  ts!l°n  to  enter;  wak"  brother) 
nl  walldE  la  lia'udEt  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

173.  Ld  while  (Tshpshian:  Id). 

lcL  wide! sl  Lyo-tlde’ Lhug‘e  aL  ld-d’a!t  aL  ts’ Em-xpe'lst  Avhile  the 
child  was  large,  it  was  in  the  box  9.9  {wide's  large;  Lgo- 
tk’',e,Lku  child;  lo-  in;  d?a  to  sit;  tsdrn-  inside;  xpeis  box) 

Tsimshian: 

la  n  !lnl!  nE-sEla-wd'ldEt  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
Id  q!a'ldEk-id'°tga°  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  iagai-  already,  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  ylagai-). 

iagai-g ‘ in-he! tkut  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 
iagai-ne't  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 
iagai-SEm-k' ! a-vn-he'U  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 
k-'et  iagai-le-ia! qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  46.1 
t!e  iagait-g’e' Elt  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 
iagait-lo-dd! yit  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

y Iagai  Id'-wula  tgi-nl'°tsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
adat  y ! agai-dzag a- go! °dEt  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n  dsm  ylagai-na'ksEn  I  shall  marry  the-e 
y ! agai-SErn-bd! s  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  ma'dzE-  almost. 

ma! dzE-sg'it  he  almost  lay  62.8 

<f  am-ma!  dzE-no'  oeE  I  am  only  almost  dead  76.13 

ma! dzEt-ox't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa'ts’tk’s-  close  by. 

kwa'ts!ik's-tfal-sg'in  you  lie  close  against  75.12 

177.  sEm-y  it  strongly  (derived  from  se?u-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 

person)  (Tsimshian:  SEm-g'it). 
dEm  sEm-g'it  dax-yu'  kdsn  you  will  hold  fast  strongly 
SEm-g'it  de  yo'guL  f  Ein-la'neist  hold  on  to  my  neck  !  80.10 

Tsimshian: 

|  ada  SEm-y  it  he’ tgE  liana' gat  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEm-gal  very,  much  (from  set/i-)  (Tsimshian:  sEm-gal). 

sEm-gal  aba! g'askH  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
SEm-gal  gwa! st  he  was  very  poor  38.4 
Tsimshian : 

SEm-gal  xa°!  arch-slave!  ZE  790197 
t  SEm-gal  lEbd'lExst  they  hate  them  much  ZE  793238 

179.  q’ amts’ En  secretly. 

(q  amts’ En  he't  he  said  secretly  40.5 
<f amts'  eh  ts'e'nt  he  entered  secretly  25.6 

180.  ntg'i  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lgE). 

Ic'^e  nig'i  daa'  qLkudet  then  they  did  not  succeed  123.6 
nig'i  baxL  ak's  the  water  did  not  run  18.3 
nig'it  hux  dzakut  she  did  not  kill  him  also  203.7 
nig'idi  hioax's  Logobold!  Logobola'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
nig 'in  de  g'a'at  1  have  not  seen  it 
The  syllable  di,  de,  which  is  veiy  often  added  to  the  negative, 
probably  signifies  on  his  part,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 
Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  and  d.Emt  wula' uIeI  g'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 
it  (dm  good;  wula'i  to  know;  g'at  people) 
ada  a'lgE  ts!  a' h'asg  a  la!  kg  a0  then  the  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  ndEin  k'Und'mt  al  hand'°x  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§  l(i.  Alphabetical  List  of  Particles 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  give  here  an  alphabetical  list  of  parti¬ 
cles,  the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  laterals.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  atfricative.  Each  particle  is  given  its 
§16 
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number  in  the  preceding  lists.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering  of  the  Nass  (N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  recording  of  the  former 


dialect. 

a  T  63a 
aums  T  63 
awul  T  (wiz  N)  43 
am  N  T  136 

am ,  g!am  T  ( gam  N)  118 

amgait  T  ( gam  gait  N)  119 

an  N  (in  T)  163 

an  N  (n,  nE  T)  157 

and  N  (na,  nak  T)  154 

anda  N  (nta  T)  15S 

anddEl  N  (p-'eI  T)  64 

ank's  N  (aks  T)  65 

ase  N  (asdi  T)  14 

asdi  T  (ase  N)  14 

agwi  N  T  66 

aks  T  (ank‘s  N)  65 

ax  N  (wa  T)  137 

old  N  (alu  T)  67 

azax  N  (la  T)  68 

azda  N  69 

algE  T  (rag ’  i  N)  180 

i  N  70 

iaga  N  T  2 

iagai  N  ( y!agai  T)  174 
yu-ku  N  (yu-g  T)  159 
in  T  (an  N)  163 
uks  N  T  6, 10 
wa  T  (ax  N)  137 
wadi  T  85 

hwagait  N  (wagait  T)  71 
waLEn  N  72 
wi  N  T  73 

wv/dax  N  (wut!a  T)  73a 
wad1  En  N  T  41 
Jiwin  N  (wun  T)  138 
wun  T  (hwin  N)  138 
wusEn  NT  51 

wilts’ En  T  (wits’ En,  huts’ En  N) 
52 

hwil  N  (wul  T)  171 


wIl  N  (awul  T)  43 
wul  T  (hwil  N)  171 
wuVam  N  T  22 
ha  N  T  160 
ham  N  156 

Radix ‘  N  (hat.rEk  T)  48 
hasba  N  T  74 
hats’ Eks  N  75 
hagun  N  (gun  T)  44 
hag  id  N  T  76 
haldEm  N  T  77 
hah  N  (hal  T)  50 
hi  N  T  78 
his  N  (sis  T)  79 
liela  N  45 

huts’ En ,  wits’ En  N  (wilts’  En 
T)  52 

huk  T  (gwix'  N)  162 

hux  N  (gik  T)  169 

liEn  Em  T  (peIew.  N)  80 

p.rEl  T  (anb’El  N)  64 

pElEm  N  (bEUEm  T)  80 

liElxsEm  N  (xbESEm  T)  81 

haqait  N  (lEhaqait  T)  82 

lax  N  T  I 

mE  T  (ma  N)  84 

msn  N  (man  T)  3 

mESEm  N  83 

mEla  T  88 

TTiEL  N  (mEla  T)  87 

ma  N  (ms  T)  84 

man  T  (niEn  N)  3 

max  N  86 

maxlE  T  60 

madzE  N  175 

dE,  de  N  (dE  T)  91 

ds  N  (ta  T)  139 

de  N  (di  T)  167 

d Ep  N  (tgi  T)  4 

dEm  N  T  170 
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tfsm  N  T  13 
V Em  N  T  140 
ta  T  ( <Ie  N)  139 
<Iex,  dtx’  N  (dax  T)  90 
t^Eks  T  (ts’ik’s  N)  155 
finks  N  T  6, 10 
dula  N  92 
tr/al  N  (txal  T)  35 
tgi  T  (d'jij?  N)  4 
tgo  N  (tgu  T)  31 
txa  N  T  93 
txas  N  T  47 
n  T  (an  N)  157 
na  N  T  12 

no,  nak  T  (and  N)  154 
net  N  T  94 
na  N  T  95 

nak,  na  T  (  and  N)  154 

nig’i  N  (algE  T)  180 

n&  dm  N  96 

nta  T  (anda  N)  158 

se  N  T  164 

set  N  (sa  T)  98 

sa  N  T  39 

sevi  N  T  168 

ssm-g’it  N  T  177 

s Em- gal  N  T  178 

SEn  T  89 

sagait  N  T  99 

sag’ap  N  T  100 

sis  T  (Ms  N)  79 

six’  N  (sta  T)  102 

seI  N  T  97 

si  N  (su  T)  101 

su  T  (si  N)  101 

spE  N  T  141 

spagait  N  T  103 

spi  N  21 

stEX  N  49 

sta  T  (six’  N)  102 

sgan  N  T  142 

sqa  N  (sga  T)  36 

ts! Em  N  T  152 

ts/Ens  N  T  104 

ts.rEnl  T  105 

§16 


ts.'sk’.'al  T  16 
ts!a  N  T  153 
tsaga  N  (dzaga  T)  23 
tsagam  N  (dzagam  T)  9 
ts/ik’s  N  (t.rEks  T)  155 
tslElEm  NT  7 
k’^d  N  (k!a  T)  106 
k’’ax  N  (k/a  T)  107 
k’'aL  N  58 

g’i  T  (qa  in  part,  N)  149 

q’ime  N  (garni  T)  25 

g’it  N  T  147 

g’idi  N  T  19 

k’ledo  N  57 

g’in  N  (g’ina  T)  108 

g'ina  N  T  109 

k’ Una  T  110 

g’is  N  40 

g’isi  N  (gisi  T)  18 

gik  T  (hux  N)  169 

g’ik’si  N  61 

g’ilsks  T  (gulik’s  N)  115 

g’ilwul  N  T  37 

g’ildEp  N  111 

k’^Utfal  N  34 

k’s  N  (ks  T)  143 

ksE  T  (k’si  N)  8 

ksE  N  T  144 

k’cE  N  (ksE  T)  145 

k’SEm  N  (ksEm  T)  146 

kset  T  (k’sax  N)  112 

k’si  N  (ksE  T)  8 

qa  N  in  part  (g’i  T)  149 

q’ai  N  122 

g\ip  N  T  117 

q'am  N  (glam,  am  T)  118 

garni  T  (g’ime  N)  25 

( f  amts’ En  N  179 

(f  arn  qait  N  (amqait  T)  119 

gan  N  T  161 

q! an  T  28 

qana  T  59 

gane  N  120 

tfasba  N  121 

gal  N  123 
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qal  N  T  124 
qlala  T  (gali  N)  17 
gait  N  (qlala  T)  17 
qaldEm  N  ( gald-Em  T)  150 
qaldix'  N  (qaldxk  T)  11 
q  a  Ik' si  N  ( galksE  T)  24 
kiva'ts’ik's  N  176 
gw  is  N  (g  us  T)  148 
gxtnx'  N  (huk  T)  162 
Fobs  T  {k'dpE  N)  113 
k'utgo  N  32 
gun  T  (hagun  N)  44 
gun  N  T  114 
gus  T  (gw is  N)  148 
gugulx  T  (gulx  N)  116 
gulik's  N  (g'ilEks  T)  115 
gulx  N  (gugulx  T)  116 
k’uL  N  (k.hd  T)  33 
ksE  T  (k'si  N)  8 
kuze  N  (Mi  T)  55 
x  N  T  165 

xbESEin  T  (IjElxsEtn  N)  81 
xjn  N  125 
xpVlytm  N  126 
166 

xtse  N  (xts! e  T)  54 
xIe/j  T  (xzip  N)  53 
xleth  N  (xlE?n  T)  56 
xzna  N  (xlna  T)  127 


l  N  T  128 

lEp  N  T  120 

IeI)e/1  N  T  130 

Izba  gait  T  (hagait  N)  82 

l  Eg  Em  N  (l  ogam  T)  5 

llg'i  N  T  20* 

llg'^ex  N  132 

lEtful  N  (/ Eklul  T)  131 

Inks  N  T  133 

la  g  auk  T  15 

lagax  T  (lux  N)  38 

lax  N  T  151 

lax  N  (lagax  T)  38 

le  N  (Hi  T)  30 

le-gan  N  (l!l-q!an  T)  28 

l  ogam  T  (l  Eg  Em  N)  5 

Id  N  (lu  T)  29 

luila  N  62 

losa  N  46 

Inks  T  42 

lukz  N  (luJdi  T)  27 
logoi  N  26 
zeui  N  (l zm  T)  134 
la  T  (azax  N)  68 
za  N  (la  T)  172 
zd  N  (Id  T)  173 
lukli  T  (lukz  N)  27 
zgo  N  (Igu  T)  135 


Suffixes  (§§  17-32) 


§  17.  Suffixes  following  the  Stem 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  suffixes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
almost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elements.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf¬ 
fixes  are  followed  by  pronominal  suffixes,  while  demonstrative  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 


position. 
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1.  - En  causative  (Tsimshian:  - E) 

erally  modifies  the  terminal 
hetku  to  stand,  singular 

metku  full 

ya'bxku  to  eat,  singular 
txd'6xku  to  eat,  plural 
Id' six  to  divide,  v.  n. 
he-Ld'q  it  breaks 
bax  to  run 

viaqskv  to  stand,  plural 

qolk'skw  covered 
lo-la' qskH  she  washes  in  197.1* 
hoksku  to  be  with  91.8 
guksk™  to  awake  121.9 
le'lb%k‘sku  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'ipk  hard 
mdlk  to  be  uneasy 
moxk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
haPxk  annoyed 
lak:  bent 
bd°  to  run 

gaksk  to  wake  up,  singular 
U'daksk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hoksk  to  be  with 

2.  -sku  expresses  primarily  the  eli 

sitive  verb  (Tsimshian  -sJc). 
fa' a  to  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
suwa'n  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

maL  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
yak  a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
da'mgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 

go  to  take  (v.  a.) 

Verbs  with  this  ending  often  foi 
d’d'pxan  to  nail 
si'ep',En  to  love 
ayd'q  to  command 
le'WEn  to  roll 
§17 


>).  In  both  dialects  this  suffix  gen- 
consonant  of  the  stem. 

lo-tq? al-he' f  En  to  place  a  thing 
upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
me'tlEn  to  fill 
ydkbg^an  to  feed  one  person 
txd'og'an  to  feed  several  persons 
bd'sig'an  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
he-Ld' gan  to  break  (v.  a.) 
ba'an  to  cause  to  run 
ma'qsaan  to  place  several  things 
upright  8.1 

qd'lk’saan  to  cover  (v.  a.) 
la'qsaan  to  wash  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'ksaan  to  place  with  36.8 
gu'ksaan  to  awaken  121.8 
U'Weti  to  roll 

sa'iplEn  to  harden 

md'lklEn  to  force 

mb' g^ an  to  put  aboard  one  object 

lid'g''an  to  annoy 

Id’k'Hn  to  bend  (v.  a.) 

bd/han  to  cause  to  run 

ga'ksE-n  to  awaken  one  person 

WdsksEn  to  awaken  several 

hb'ksEn  to  place  with 

mination  of  the  object  of  the  tran- 

fa'asku  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
suwa'anskw  to  blow  (no  object) 
124.8 

malhaasku  to  tell  news  161.15 
g'a'askf  to  look  137.6 
da'mgansku  to  be  in  the  act  of 
pulling  51.8 
gosku  to  extend  126.7 

m  verbal  nouns: 
d’d'pxansk  nail 
si'ep>Ensk  love 
ay  o' g’ ask  commander 
le'lbik‘sku  whirlpool  104.12 
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Tsimshian: 


lu-t!u'°yu  xbl'°s  I  sweep  out  a 
box 

SE-y'e'lgu  wa'i  I  polish  a  pad¬ 
dle 

sl'°l  to  spin  something 
hd'ksEn  to  place  with  some¬ 
thing 


t!u°sk  to  sweep 
SE-yie'lask  to  polish 
slPlsk  to  spin 

gan-hd'ksEnsk  fastening-imple¬ 
ment 


Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 

3.  -A*"  used  commonly  after  terminal^,  t,  s,  ts,  q ,  x,  l ,  and  sometimes 

after  l  (Tsimshian:  -A*);  and 

4.  -tk"  used  after  vowels,  l ,  m,  and  n  (Tsimshian:  -tk). 


Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
medial  or  semi-reflexive,  while  in  other  cases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.  These  endings  are  found  regularly 


in  the  possessive  form 
Examples  of  -k  are: 
het-  upright 
goks-  to  awake 
Les-  finished 
bats-  to  lift 
Tsimshian: 
ha' Its  to  send 
sa'  ip-  hard 

Examples  of  -tku  are: 

(Pa  to  sit 
SE-hwa'  to  name 
wd'd  to  invite 
halda'u  to  bewitch 
( Pa'pxan  nail 
bElaJn  belt 
Tsimshian  : 

si'°p.!En  to  love 
k’ !ina!m  to  give 
se-woP  to  name 
jMn  sea- otter 

These  endings  occur  in  many 
delpkP  short 
ts’%pku  strong 
ayawa!tku  to  cry 
rnUkP  to  scatter 


names  of  animals,  (bee  §  55.) 

hetku  to  stand 
gdksku  to  wake  up 
Lesku  to  be  finished 
batskP  to  be  lifted 

ha'itsk  sent 
sa'lpk  to  be  hard 

d’atku  to  be  placed  215.1,  131.1 
SE-hwa'tku  named 
w6'otku  to  be  invited  128.5 
halda'uyUkw  bewitched 
d’a! pxantku  nailed 
bEla'ntku  belted 

sl,0p.rEntk  loved 
km’ Una! tk  given 
SEwa'°tk  named 
nE-pda!  ntgn  my  sea-otter 

intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 
metku  full 
o'Uk’sJc11  to  drift 
besku  to  expect 
da!lbik’sku  to  bend 
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ba'asl :u  wind 
a'ckik’sk u  to  come 
a'emsku  to  blame 
lisle' sku  to  hang 
md'6sku  gray 
ts'>Ela'sJcu  canyon 
(fdtsku  to  be  tired 
y6xku  to  follow 
de'lErriExk u  to  answer 
maxku  to  go  aboard  a  canoe 
keLxk a  to  shout 
a! dzixku  enough 


<zyx&“  to  attain 
ia' Lku  slimy 
&Lku  fuel 
waLkV  taboo 
ddmqLku  friend 
tk^eLk™  child 
meLku  to  shine 
deLku  bag 
mao'lku  rope 
malku  to  put  into  fire 
ama'lku  scab 


It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -sku  whether  they  are 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -s,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
suffix  -skw.  The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  - tku ,  which  may  be 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tkw.  The 
following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tku: 
yaltku  to  return  laltku  slow 

daltku  to  meet  ptaltku  to  climb 

de'entku  to  guide 

The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

5.  -A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect,  words  ending  in  p,  t ,  s ,  ts ,  y,  a?,  x, 

and  sometimes  in  l  (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 
with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -sk  (no.  2, 
p.  344),  -a.  The  terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,  as 
before  the  suffix  sn  (no.  1,  p.  344). 
dab  to  measure  something  da'p ! a  to  measure 

t!d°p  to  drive  piles  t!d'°p! a  to  be  engaged  in  pile¬ 

driving 

g’db  to  dig  gan-ya'p! a  a  spade 

SE-umlg‘a'd  to  dye  something  huk-SE-wulg'a' d"1  a  a  dyer 
gats  to  pour  out  huk-ga'ts! a  one  who  pours  out 

bus  to  split  huk-bu'sA  one  who  splits 

6.  -s  is  used  in  Nisqa,£  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -k  and  -tk  (nos.  3 

and  4,  p.  345)  after  k\  x" ,  ku,  y,  and  x. 


ox'  to  throw 
beku  to  lie 
hwila'x’  to  know 

mag  to  put 
wdq  to  dig 

§17 


dk's  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 
sa-berkus  to  make  lies 
SE-hwild'x’s  to  teach  (literally,  to 
make  known) 
ma' gas  to  be  put  11.14 
wdqs  to  be  buried 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  to  kill  dzajcs  killed 

msdl'id'  grizzly  bear  nE-mEdi'°ksu  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after  p,  although  not  regularly: 
wdlb  house  vie  wd'lpsu  my  house 

7.  -Es  appears  in  Tsimshian  a  few  times  after  terminal  p  in  place 
of  -sk. 

lalb  to  plane  down  something  la' Ip! ex  to  plane 
lu'°b  to  sew  something  lu'°p !es  to  sew 


8.  -x  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of. 


qe' Ent  to  chew 
hap  cover  8.15 


le'lg’it  a  feast 


qe'EndEx  to  chew  for  36.5 
le-ha'baxt  it  is  on  as  a  cover  for  it 
67.7 

le'lg'itx  a  feast  for  somebody  83.1 


9.  -n.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre¬ 
ceding  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


at  gill-net 

a!lg\d  to  examine  138.8 
desku  to  call 
wUJcu  to  come  from 
da'uL  to  leave 

ie'E  to  go 
Tsimshian: 


d'tneE  I  fish 

d'lg’alneE  I  look  at  something 
aesku7ieE  I  call 
wi'tkuneE  I  come  from 
dEm  da! uL7ieE  Le' sevus  I  shall  leave 
for  Nass  river 
ie!  EneE  I  go 


10. 


t!u°sg  to  sweep 
Id0  to  run 


t!u'°sgEnu  I  sweep 
bd'°nu  I  run 


W°mi  to  sing 
wd°  to  find 

-d.  The  corresponding 
many 

id'eE  what  I  roast  121.9 
habd'l  to  take  care  of  143.1 
hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8 
Ugi  ago' l  dEin  he'rdst  what¬ 
ever  you  say  59.3 
qdq  to  open 

sax  to  shake  something 
ana'El  to  allow  122.1 


li'°minu  I  sing 
t  via'yinu  he  finds  me 
t  wd'yinEm  he  finds  us 
-d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 
and  in  Tsimshian. 
id' dEt  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 
ba! EldeE  I  take  care  of  it 
ha'tsdeE  I  bite 
dEp  he'idEnom  we  say  42.11 

qd'qdeE  I  open  something 
sa'xdeE  I  shake  it 
and!  EldeE  I  lend 


suffix 

transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass 
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Tsimshian: 

dzah  dead  dza'kdu  I  kill 

bu  to  wait  bv!°dut  I  wait  for  him 

ga°  to  take  ga!°du  I  take 

11.  -ma  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  -ma). 

Ug'l-gula' EldEina  Logs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
nd'°t-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
si' EgumaneE  maybe  1  am  sick. 

Tsimshian: 

|  n!in1'  gwai  k!und'°matga°  this  is  what  they  may  ask 


IS.  Pronominal  Suffixes 


The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  preceding  section  are  followed 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §  §  50-51,  and 
§  53.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  suffixed 


pronouns: 

First  person  singular 
First  person  plural  .  . 

Second  person  singular  . 
Second  person  plural 
Third  person  .  .  .  . 

Third  person  plural  .  . 


Nass.  Tsimshian. 

-eE  -1 


-TO 

-n 

-SEUl 

-t 

-det 


-TO 

-n 

-SEVl 


§  19.  Modal  Suffixes  following  the  Pronominal  Suffixes 

12.  -(j'e  might  (Tsimshian:  -g‘t°n,  -gun).  The  position  of  this 

suffix  seems  to  vary. 
nExiia' yltg'e  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
sl'eplMg  ‘ineE  1  might  be  sick 
gwa'tstg'e  it  might  be  dung  207.7 
Tsimshian: 

naha! ung'lPn  maybe  it  is  true 

naha'unguna  nlaxno'yu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  1  have 
heard 

n  tlu'usEng ‘1°n  (take  care!)  I  might  hit  you! 

13.  -sE°n  evidently  (Tsimshian). 

n!ini’ Et-SE°n  evidently  it  is  he 

-he  Ie  gwa'lgESE°n  evidently  there  has  been  a  fire 

14.  -sEn  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

nlinl' Et-sEn  indeed!  it  is  he 
naha'unsEn  indeed!  it  is  true 
§§  18,  19 
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15.  -(jot  it  is  said  (Tsimshian:  -(jot). 

sg'i'-gaL  ama  xpe'is  there  was  a  good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  {sg’l 
to  lie;  dm  good;  -a  connective;  xpets  l>ox) 
k'’ax-af  m-gaL  fEm-qe'st  his  head  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 
(Tr'ax-  before;  am  good;  t'Em-qe's  head) 
tgon-gaL  dsm  hwi'lEm  dEm  aid! tku-gat  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 
shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a  shoal  70.6  (tgon  this; 
dEm  future;  hwil  to  do;  -Em  we;  old!  tku  to  swim  in  a  shoal; 
nom  we) 

dEm  smra'nt-gaL  Lgo'uLkH  he  says  he  will  cure  his  child  123.10 
( suwafn  to  cure;  Lgd'uikn  child) 
ne-gat-g'i  dl  gwix’-g’eipt  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 
( ne-g'i  not;  di  on  his  part;  ganx‘-  expert;  g’etp  to  eat  some¬ 
thing) 

Tsimshian: 

1  si! EpgE-gat  I  hear  he  is  sick 

§  20.  Demonstrative  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  a  clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
time.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
determine  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
elements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
their  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31. 
In  Nass  we  find: 

-ye  absence  and  distance: 

nlk'^e  a’lg-%xtg-e  then  he  said  53.1  (referring  to  one  who  is  absent 
and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nLk‘'e  ld-ya'ltkuL  g’a'tg'e,  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu'JcdeL  ga'ng’e  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 
114.7  {yak  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap  to  make) 

Jiao' ng‘e  nakut  da  yu'k'sa  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  {had' n 
it  is  soon;  naku  long;  yu'ksa  evening) 

-st  presence  and  nearness: 

dEm  (jfaiyi'm  o'k'sde  liawd! lEist  1113’  arrow  will  drop  near  by  19.15 
{dEm  future;  q’ai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  §  22];  dies  to 
drop;  hawi'l  arrow) 
tgonL  gouist  this  I  guess  28.2 
SEin-ho'daast  it  is  true  29.13 
txe' IdssEniEst  ye  will  burn  215.10 
nddLda  dEm  a'd’tk'sdEst  when  will  he  come? 
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In  some  cases  a  terminal  -t  is  found  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 
na-gan-hvMa! gut  therefore  I  did  so  113.6 

This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21-31) 

§  21.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  connective  suffixes  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
alwajLS  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  S}Tn- 
tactically  related.  Therefore  they  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

§  22.  ATTRIBUTIVE  AND  ADVERBIAL  CONNECTIVES 

-Em.  The  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  adverbial 
relations.  Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  between  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a  verb. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  -Em: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.  In  this  case  the  adjective  always 
precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firmly  attached  to 
it.  The  analogy  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 
adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 
following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  as  qe' sgum  gan , 
A  small  tree  (namely,  a  slender  thing  which  is  a  tree,  or 
which  belongs  to  the  class  “tree'11). 
siso'sEin  gan  little  sticks  27.15 
wi-he'ldEm  g'at  many  people  28.12 
hgo-guaJ Em  Lgo-tk’^e' Lku  little  poor  little  boy  155.15 
ma'k'sgum  Id' dp  white  stone  139.8 
wo' 6m  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 

Tsimshian: 

sl'lg’idErn  lgu,0lg  the  eldest  child  ZE  78346 
lgu'°lgErn  ha.ncdx  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
qwal dEksEtn  ye'°n  cool  fog  ZE  797315 
lu'nksEm,  siiipg  dry  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -l  instead  (see  §  23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 
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2.  Between  nouns.  The  first  noun  takes  the  ending  -Em,  and  desig¬ 

nates  the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 
specifies  the  class. 

g’a'dE/n  gan  a  wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 
‘ 4  wood'’) 

dawl'sEm  16' dp  a  stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 
44  stone  ”) 

huxda' g'intgum  q'auq'd'o  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  class  k 4 crow”) 

a'lg’igam  Ts  Emsa'n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 
class  44  Tsimshian  ”) 

arngdi' g'im  Le'sEtns  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (sawbill 
ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 
huwa'm  had,a'xku  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  4,bad”) 
Tsimshian: 

go' ip! Em  tslal  light-face 

g’a'mgEm  dzl'us  day-sun  ZE  7813 

tsladjEm  ye’ts.'Esg  the  animal  tribe  78340 

ma'sEm  ari’o'n  thumb  of  hand  792m 

ye  ts! EsgEm  gilhau'li  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 

liada'gam  a'lyixs  Txd'msEm  Txa'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 
SEm-ho'm  no' dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 

wi-fe'sEm  yd'dxkH  he  ate  much  36.10  {yof6xku  is  an  intransitive 
verb) 

ts’d'sg'im  mast  he  grew  a  little  175.8 

Id uL-wi-ye' tgum  xdax’t  he  was  hungry  (going)  about  39.9 

Tsimshian: 

dza' gEm  xsfox  to  be  dead  asleep 
Tcs-qa'gom  a'lg'ix  to  speak  first 
ks-qd’gdm  mAn-a'xlg  he  reaches  up  first 
-a.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a  number  of  cases  in  place  of  -Em.  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  qualifying  term.  Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
ill  place  of  -Em.  In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  it 
appears  regularly  after  numerals. 

ama  hwilp  a  good  house  48.3 

wi-ama  g’at  very  good  man  203.7 

dma  a'lg’lxt  he  spoke  well  45.6 

wi-ama  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 

gyja'lgwa  txo'x’  dry  halibut  161.10 

he'ya  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12  < 

tfe'la  elx  oil  of  seal  47.2 
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Tsimshian: 

Ijiksg'ig'a' d-E  bid' Islet  various  stars 
am, a  y!u'°t  a  good  man 

wi-le’°ksE  lu-am’d'm  ga-gd'°dEmt  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
kls'rEldE  g'a'mgEt  one  moon 
kld'ldE  g'ad  one  person 
he' Me  ts!ap  many  people 


§23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 


The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  different  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian,  and  the  two  dialects  must  he  treated  quite  independently.- 
In  the  present  section  I  give  the  Nass  forms.  In.  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -s  are 
used  as  connectives,  -s  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a  proper  name  designating  a  person,  a  personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a  person,  or  a  term  of  relation¬ 
ship.  In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -s  is 
not  always  used,  but  -l  may  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -l  and  -s  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In  sentences  with  intransitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and 

nominal  subject. 

(a)  -l. 

le-ia'qL  og  a  copper  hung  on  it  138.3 
g'b'oL  mal  there  lay  a  canoe  138.13 
hwilL  ts’Evie’lix'  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 
ts’en.L  ts'Eme'lix *  the  beaver  entered  77.4 
a'lg'ixL  wl-g'a't  the  great  man  said  195.15 
{b)  -s. 

gali-ia! s  Ts’ak'  Ts’ak 1  went  up  the  river  117.6 
hwUs  dEp-be' Ebe  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 
xdax's  Txd'msEm  TxamsEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi- 


(a)  ■  l. 


nal  subject. 


nik^lt  UlTc'l  guslVskH  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
wo’oL  ts’Eme'lix *  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
lo-d^Ep- l 6 'odsL  s%g ‘idemna'q  an’o'nt  inside  down  put  the  chief- 
tainess  her  hand  183.8 


(b)  -s. 

WuL-yu'kdEts  Ts’ak-  Wop  Ts’ak-  carried  a  stone  about  118.9 
nLk-'et  ox's  Ts’ak:  Lgo-qa'rnt  Ts’ak'  struck  a  little  tire  118.12 
t  Icwas  Txd'msEm  hwilp  Txa'msEm  found  a  house  43.3 
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3.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nom¬ 

inal  object. 

(a)  -l. 

d-Eva  lo-ma' qdeEL  ts'e'sgun  I  shall  put  thy  louse  in  48.10 
nik’^et  g’a'aL  tfe'sEm  g’at  then  he  saw  a  large  man  95.10 
a'niLe  wo'ol  na'k’sin  (good  you)  invite  your  wife!  205.10 

@)  -*• 

inkjet  sa-go'  udsts  Ts'ak'  they  took  Ts’ak*  oft  120.15 

4.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  the  object  may  sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
by  -l  or  -s. 

txane'tkuL  qal-ts’bp-ts'a'pL  g'e'daxdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 
87.3 

naxL  g'a'at  he  saw  bait  50. 15 

5.  To  express  the  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 

(a)  -l. 

ga-qald'nL  hvnlpL  sem>a'g"it  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 

ane'sL  gan  the  branch  of  a  tree  137.9 
maga'nL  K'san  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 
qa-we'nL  k'ebd'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 

i fdEldd'lL  Lg-iL  hana’qg-e  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 

97.8 

(b)  -s. 

qal-ts’a’ps  dsp  nsgud'ot  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 
ndze’Ets  Ts>ak‘  the  grandmother  of  Ts'ak*  119.8 
xpe'ins  Logobold'  the  box  of  LogobokV  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec¬ 

tive  is  -z. 

k'^alL  sEm’a'g'it  one  chief  137.1 

k’’elL  sa  one  day  137.2 

k’^d'guL  Mn  one  salmon  169.8 

q* ai-tf Epxd! l  qdq  even  two  ravens  155.4 

bagade'lLLg-it  two  children  159.5 

bag  add  II  nakst  two  wives  194.6 

wi-he'lL  lax  many  trout  157.6 

txane'tkuL  q'aima'qsit  many  youths  141.10 

tfid-gane'L  ha-xdakuSE'mEst  all  your  arrows  144.10 

A  few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec¬ 
tive  -Em. 

wi-he'ldEm  q'aima'qsit  many  youths  144.3 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 23 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67)  with  the  following  noun. 

{a)  -l. 

kr'atskut  ccl  qal-ts’a’p  they  landed  at  the  town  107.13 
le-hvA'lt  aL  lax-lb' op  it  is  on  the  stone  109.4 
a'lg'ixL  qal-ts’a'p  aL  dEm  sEm’a'g'it  the  people  said  he  should  be 
chief  163.10  ( a'lg'ix  to  say;  dEm  future;  sEm’a'g'tt  chief) 
mdLt  aL  nak'st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 

0) 

a'lg’ixt  as  ne'tg’e  he  said  to  him  157.1 

a'lg’ixt  as  Tdak’  he  said  to  Ts'ak1  120.6 

kr'et  sg’it  as  Txd'msEm  he  laid  it  before  Txa'msEm  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -l. 

he!ya  elx  qanL  he'ya  dzix  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.12 
lax  qanL  seso'seei  han  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 
(c)  -s. 

ne! En  qans  ne! e  qans  ts'e! fjIzI  you  and  I  and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE  TSIM- 

SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§  24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Connectives 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  -l  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  the}’’  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
much  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen¬ 
tences;  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verb;  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indefinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  are  treated 
differently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  may  be  expected  by  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a  proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a  periphrastic  form:  “It  was  (John)  who”  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos¬ 
sessive  forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
§  24 
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j  sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
i  intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 
1  observed  in  the  pronominal  forms.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
§  §  49-50.  The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


A.  Indicative. 

B.  Subjunctive. 

(a) 

Indefi¬ 

nite. 

(b) 

Present. 

(C) 

Ab¬ 

sent. 

(a) 

Indefi¬ 

nite. 

(b) 

Present. 

(c) 

Ab¬ 

sent. 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 

verb,  and  object  of  transi¬ 
tive  verb . 

-E 

-dE 

■gE 

-E 

-sdE 

-sgE 

.1.  Common  nouns 

1  2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 
1.  Subject  of  intransitive 

-E 

-sdE(1) 

-sgE 

-(E) 

-dE 

-tgE 

verb,  and  object  of  transi¬ 
tive  verb . 

-Et 

-dEt 

-gEt 

-s 

-dES 

-s 

II.  Proper  names. 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

? 

-s 

-dEt 

-dEt 

-tgEt 

§  25.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  present  section  I  shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

A  I  1.  Intransitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

da  uks-he'°tgE  a'uta  a  ue-' gddzA  a'ksEt  then  the  por¬ 
cupine  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then; 
uks-  toward  water;  he°tg  to  stand;  a' at  porcupine; 
a  at;  ue-  possessive;  dzog  edge;  ales  water) 
ho'ltgE  la'ntgEga  a'Tcsga0  his  belly  was  full  of  water 
{hdltg  full;  ban  belly ;  gEga  development  of  prepo¬ 
sition  a  [see  §  28];  aks  water) 

8Ern-ba!°SE  sts.'d'lga0  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  (sum- 
very;  bd°s  afraid;  sts/dl  beaver) 

(b)  Present  connective  -dE 

na-stu,0ldE  Igu'Hgsm  y!v!°tqa°  the  boy  went  along 
(na-  past;  stu°l  to  go  in  company;  lgu°lg  child; 
-Em  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y!u°t  man) 
da  al  tslElEin-ha'pdE  n!d'°xlEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  {da  then;  al  but;  ts'.ElEm-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plural];  n!a°d  killer- 
whales) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gs 

da  na-bd'°gE  d'lga0  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  bci°  to  run;  ol  bear) 
da  gik  Jc.8E-nd'°lgEgA  sts.'d'lga0  then  the  beaver  breathed 
again  {gik  again;  ksE-  out;  nd°lg  breath;  sts.'al 
beaver) 
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All.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.  It  is  difficult. 

to  find  the  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
requires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

Jdwa'tgE  nE-ha-'xba! g a  lgu'°lgut  my  child  has  lost 
his  knife  (k!watg  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  ha-xba' g 
knife;  lgu°lg  child;  -u  my) 
wd! id e  hd'°sEt  he  has  found  the  dog 
(Ieui  dza' kdEdA  haPs  he  will  kill  the  dog 

(b)  Present  connective  -ds 

ue  la  ma'ldsdE  wula  dza'bEdES  GunaxnesEmg' a' d  he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg 'ad  (la  past;  vial  to 
tell ;  wul  verbal  noun ;  dzab  to  do) 

( c )  Absent  connective  -gE 

wa'itgE  hd'°sga°  he  has  found  the  dog 
dEm  dza' kd-Etg a  hd'°sga°  he  will  kill  the  dog 
A  I  2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

wa'i  hana'xgE  ha'°sgE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
agwidjA'tsgE  vE-jandu\ ny  lance  stands  outside  ES  94. 20 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

gu'%sgE  huksull' EnsgEtgE  c/lga0  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 
(gii  to  hit;  huksull' Ensg  hunter;  01  bear) 
dEm  dza'kdEsga  g'ibd’ugA  hd'°sga°  the  wolf  will  kill  the 
dog  (drzak  to  kill;  -d-  [see  §  17.10];  g'iba'u  wolf; 
ha°s  dog) 

da  dl-Hl-wa'isgE  wI-vies-O' Ig a  qal-ts ! a' pga°  the  great 
bear  found  the  town  (di  on  his  part;  l!l-  on;  wa  to 
arrive,  to  find;  wi-  great;  vies-  white;  61  bear;  gal- 
empty;  ts/ap  tribe) 

A  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -Et 
ama  tod'll  Tom  Tom  is  rich 

da  hd'ut  Sadzapanl'l  then  SadzapanT'l  said 
du'°lxgEt  Asdi-wdU  Asdi-wd'l  can  not  move  ES  90.15 

(b)  Present  connective  -dst 

Hi-qlan-dd'uldEt  Astiwdllga0  Astiwa'l  has  gone 
across  (Hi-  on;  q!an-  over;  dd'ul  to  leave) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gEt 
bd'°gEt  Dzo’nga0  John  is  running 
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A  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(c)  Absent  connective  -s 

da  ni'  EdzES  Astiwa'l  and  Iw'ltgE  .  .  .  then  Astiwa'l 
saw  that  it  was  full  (rii  to  see;  holtg  full) 

B  1  1.  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  in'  wul  gatgO' it ! eJcsa.  t!  Epxadu'°lda  y!u'°ta  then 
they  saw  two  men  coming  (ada  then;  t-  he  [subj.J; 
go' it !eLs  [plural  gatgo' Ulsks]  to  come;  t!Epxadu'°l 
two  persons;  y!u°t  man) 

a  wul  hasa'gA  sts.'dl  because  the  beaver  desired  (hasa'g 
to  desire;  sts.'dl  beaver) 

(b)  Present  connective  -ds 

dzE  ha'usdE  SEmid'g'it  a  k!d'i  if  the  chief  says  to  me 
(dzE conditional ;  ha'u  to  say ;  sEirfa'g’it  chief;  a  to; 
k!d'i  me) 

as~i  da'ulsdE  fin-gd'°sdA  na'ksEn  he  who  took  your 
wife  has  just  left  (asl  just;  da'  ul  to  leave;  t  he;  in- 
who;  gd°  to  take;  naks  wife;  -eh  thy) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  txal-id'°sgE  bd'°sgEga0  then  his  fear  increased 
(txal-id'°  to  increase;  bd°sg  fear) 

wul  lu-la'psgE  a'ksga0  where  the  water  is  deep  (hi-  in; 
lap  deep;  aks  water) 

n  ! ini' g an  ha! mgs  sts'.d'lga0  therefore  the  beaver  said 
{ntinl!  it  is  that;  gan  reason) 

B  1 1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

ada  n  dE?n  sa-l!i-t!u’°SA  nE-galdEm-a'ksgu  I  shall  sud¬ 
denly  push  over  on  it  my  bucket  (n  I;  dsm  future 
sa-  suddenly;  Hi-  on;  t!u°s  to  push;  tie-  possessive; 
galdsm-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -u  my) 

adac  lu-xba-q ! asgd' dzE  nE-ga-ts! Elts.'a'lsgs  hd'°xga° 
then  he  cut  (in')  across  the  faces  of  the  geese  ( t  he; 
lu-  in;  xba-  across;  gods,  with  plu.  obj.  qlas'godz 
to  cut;  he-  possessive;  ga-  plural;  ts.'al ,  distiibu- 
tive  plural  ts.'Eltsla'l  face;  hd°x  goose) 

(b)  Present  connective  -sdE 

.  .  .  fin  ga'°sdE  na'ksEn  he  who  took  thy  wife 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

adat  gE'vEdEXsgE  hand'°xga°  then  he  asked  the  woman 
( t  he;  gdrsdEg  to  ask;  hand!°g  woman) 

dat  wul  su'°sgE  mad'wulkga0  then  he  shook  the  rope 
(su  to  shake;  mad' wulk  rope) 
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B  I  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  ts ! eIetu -hs-gd'  gs  xe’°gEt  first  foam  came  in  {t  it, 
subj.;  U!eIe»i-  into,  from  the  side;  ks-  extreme; 
gag  first;  xe°g  foam) 

(b)  Present  connective  -dE 

adat  g'ap-yd'°hEdE  txan !%’  ga-wula-dza'bEt  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pursued  it  {g'ap-  really;  yd°h  to  pur¬ 
sue;  txanll'  all;  ga-  plural;  wula-dza'b  hunter) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgE 

ada  wult  ksE-hashe'°tstgE  sErrdd'  g'itgE  hand' naxtga0 
then  the  chief  sent  out  the  women  (ksE-  out;  hets 
plural  obj.;  hash'd ts  to  send;  SEni’-d' g’it  chief; 
hand! g  [plural  hand' nag]  woman) 

adat  ne'°dzEtgA  sts.'d'lgE  iti'°tya°  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  ( m°dz  to  see;  sts.'dl  beaver;  n!i°t  he) 

B  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -s 

la  dEm  bd°s  Dzon  John  was  running 

ada  wul  sV  F/pgES  Tom  Tom  was  sick 

(b)  Present  connective  -dES 

wula  dza’ljEdES  GunaxnesEn ig’a'd  what  Gunaxne¬ 
sEmg -a'd  was  doing 

(c)  Absent  connective  -s 

hi-ts/i'Ens  G  unaxn  esEing ■  a '  tga°  GunaxnesEmg'a'd 
came  in 

ada  wul  $Em-bd'°s  GunaxnesEmg ’a'tga0  then  Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  ran  fast 

B  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 

(b)  Present  connective  -dst 

ada  wult  g e' rEdaxdEt  KsEm-q! dsgd'°sga°  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  (gdrEdag  to  ask;  ksEnt-  female; 
q!asgd'°s  crane) 

adat  ddxdEt  GunaxnesEmg 'a' tgE  ludEin  m.E-si'°nsga° 
then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
(dbx  to  take;  lud  wedge;  -Em  attributive  connect¬ 
ive;  mESl°ns  copper) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgst 

adat  gE'rEdaxtgEt  UEgwa!°tgE  Mg  dr  Fin  y!u'°datga° 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  (gdrEdag  to  ask; 
nEgwaPt  father;  Mgsr  ‘children;  -Em  attributive 
connective;  y!u°d  man) 

ada  al  wult  Id'Hsxdst  Astiwa'lga0  then  Astiwa'l 
counted  it  (li°tsx  to  count) 
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§  26.  Connectives  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener¬ 
ally  follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  are  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -e,  -dE,  - gs ,  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 

A  1  2.  Indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  wa'i  liana! gA  hd'°SEt  the  woman  found  the  dog 
(c)  (with  - qe )  dEm  dza'kdEsga  g’iba/ugA  hd'°sga°  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog 

B  I  2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  ada  wait  gd'°dEt  GunaxnesEmg'a'dE  ha- 
kdu'°stga  then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  his  knife 
ada  dit  wagait-lu-yd'°kEtgEt  Asdi-wd'ldE  ts/Em- 
ga'inaga0  then  Asdi-wa'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
(di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  lu-  in; 
yd°k  to  follow;  ts/Etn-  in;  ga'ina  path) 
dsmt  bax-gd'°dE  la'msu  vru!ti  my  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain -goats  (see  §  29) 

(a)  (with  -dE)  ada  al  sa-ni'°dzE  ns-tia'lsm  ya'ts/EsgE- 

dE  wul  IcsE-gwa'ntgE  wi-go' ep! a,  but  then  suddenly 
saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 

(b)  (with  -gA)  ada  la  hia!°gut  sEx-dd'°dE  Iguwd' IksEtg a  ue- 

SE-mEg' a! xstga0  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  ( hia!°gu  to  begin ;  sex- da!0  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  Iguwd’lksEt  princess;  ns-  possessive;  se- 
to  make,  to  gather;  mEg  a'xst  berries) 

(c)  da  dl  Hl-wa'isgE  wi-mss-dlyE  gal-ts!a’pga°  then  the 

great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  (di- 
on  his  part;  l!%-  on;  wd  to  find;  un-  great;  mss- 
white;  61  bear;  gal-  empty;  ts!ap  tribe) 

(c)  da  wtdal  y!aga-ks-dv!°ltgE  hand'naxgs  su-p.'a'sEm 
y!u'°tagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society ^  V ol. 
Ill,  78.29;  y.’aga-  down;  ks-  extreme;  du°l  to 
accompany;  -t  he;  hand' nax,  plural,  women;  su- 
newly ;  p/as  to  grow;  -Em  adjectival  connective; 

y!u°ta  man) 

(c)  adat  wul  k/Hna'rndEt  Asdiwd'lgE  go' kgs  .  .  .  then 
Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket  .  .  .  (Ibid.,  98.17;  k: !i- 
na'm  to  give;  -dEt  connective  B  II  2  b;  gok  basket) 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 

I  names  appear  as  objects. 
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§  27.  Possessive  Connectives 

The  possessive  connectives  differ  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


I.  Common  nouns. 

j  II.  Proper  names. 

(n)  Indefinite. 

( b )  Present. 

(c)  Absent.  | 

A.  Indicative . 

-E 

-dE 

| 

-9*  1-8 

IS.  Subjunctive . 

( -B ) 

-sdE 

-S(JE  } 

1 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A  I.  (a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

n !ini'  nE-wa!lbE  SErrfa'g'it  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 

( b )  Present  connective  -(Le 

nE-mElE-l !i-q! 'a'°lsxan  n e - g a- Is ! uwa'ld e  ha'°sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  were  six  on  each  (paw)  (he-  past;  queIe-  each; 
l!l-  on;  q!alt  six;  -sxan  long;  he-  possessive;  gw- plural; 
ts/uwa'l  finger;  ha's  dog) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -<je 

gu'gA  dzo'gat  gEsgE  qal-ts!a'pgE  nE-wa'lptgci0  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  (gu  who;  dzog  to  camp;  gssgs 
from  a  in  [see  §  28];  qal-ts!a'b  town;  wdlb  house) 

B  I.  (b)  Pre  sent  connective  -sdE 

ada  he  wul  ni°  nE-wa'lbsdE  y!u'°ta  then  J  saw  the  house  of 
the  man  (he  I;  ni°  to  see;  wdlb  house;  y!u'°t  man) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  gwa'lsgsgE  nE-wd'lbsgE  y!u'°ta  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B  II.  na°l  dF.mt  in-na'ksgA  Igu'HgES  Gau'o?  who  will  marry  Gauo’s 
daughter?  (nd°  who;  divm  future;  fin -  he  who;  naksg  to 
marry;  lgu°lg  child) 

txa-n!V  nE-ligi-wd'ls  nEgwd'°dEnga°  all  the  wealth  of  thy 
father  ( txa-n!i '  all;  ue-  possessive;  ligi-wa'l  wealth;  ue- 
gwa!°d  father;  -n  thy) 

§  28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  a ,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23.7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  a  without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  qe  (see  §  29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 

§§27,  28 
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I.  Common  nouns. 

II.  Proper  names. 

(a)  Indefi¬ 
nite. 

(b)  Pres¬ 
ent. 

(c)  Absent. 

(a) Indefi¬ 
nite. 

(6)  Pres¬ 
ent. 

(C) 

A.  Indicative  .  .  . 

B.  Subjunctive  .  . 

a 

a  - 

da 

asda 

gA 

ascja 

j  as 

(Ies 

Absent. 


(JES 


Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  occur  contracted  with  demon¬ 
strative  d  and  g;  as — 

dEda  gzgA 

dEsda  gssga 

I  A.  ( a )  Indefinite  a 

k.'a-d'm  a  txa-n !l'  gd'°  it  is  better  than  all  things  (kla 
exceedingly;  dm  good;  txa-n W  all;  gd°  something) 
da  uks-hd°tgE  a'uta  a  nE-dzoga-a'ksEt  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  (da  then;  uks-  toward 
water;  he°tg  to  stand;  a'uta  porcupine;  ue-  possessive; 
dzog  edge;  aks  water) 

(b)  Present  da 

lEp-lg asg e' vEsg e  sts/d'ldA  lax-a'ksEt  the  beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  (Iejj-  self;  Igusgd  rssg  happy; 
sts/dl  beaver;  tax-  surface;  aks  water) 

(c)  Absent  gA 

holtgE  bdntgEgA  a'ksga0  his  belly  was  full  of  water  (holtg 
full;  bAii  belly;  -t  his;  gEgA  from  g a, ‘  aks  water) 

1  B.  (a)  Indefinite  a 

la  bax-a' xlgEt  a  nE-miyd'n  wi-sa' mEnga0  he  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  (la  past ;  bax-  up;  axlg 
arrive;  ue-  possessive;  jniyd'n  foot  of  tree;  wl-  great; 
sa'mEn  spruce) 

(b)  Present  asda 

ada  al  l!i-q!an-da!ulda°  a'sds  nE-tshmdln  sgane'°stga°  but 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  (al  but,  l!%- 
on;  q!an-  over;  dd'ul  to  leave;  nE-  possessive;  ts/uwd'n 
top;  sgane'°st  mountain) 

(c)  Absent  asg  a 

ada  Jid'usgA  a'uta  asgA  stsld'lga0  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 
II.  (a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  ha'ut  na'kst  as  ne'°t  then  his  wife  said  to  him 

(b)  Present  dss  _  _ 

do.-ya't  Astiwd'l  dES  nEgwd'°tga0  said  Astiwa'l  to  his  father 

(c)  Absent  gss 

da'wula  ha'usgA  a'uta  gEs  m'°tga°  then  the  porcupine  said 
to  him 
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Examples  of  the  forms  (IescIa  and  gEsga  are  the  following: 

tie  n  ksE'ranu  cIescIa  da'ulda0  I  went  out  (at)  some  time  ago 
da  wi-am-ha' usgA  a'uta  gEsgA  stsld'lga0  then  the  porcupine 
shouted  to  the  beaver 

The  forms  in  dsdA  and  g  Eg  a  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 
Gospels  with  great  frequency;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A  I  (c). 


§  29.  Phonetic  Modification  of  the  Connectives 


1.  All  forms  in  e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  no 
ending  after  the  vowels  l,  m,  n,  and  r. 

ada  al  sgET  a'uta  .  .  .  then  the  porcupine  la}T  .  .  . 
adat  lc  Una! m  nE-wunddl°tga°  then  lie  gave  him  tobacco 
da  wul  wd'l  nE-lu'du  because  of  what  happened  to  my  wedge 
ada  dEint  g fa! p  Eg  an  Isksa'gat  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door¬ 
way  ( q.'apEgan  to  obstruct;  IeJcscL'  g  doorway) 
stu'°p!El  wul  t!a°  na'ksEn  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  ( stu'°j)!El  rear  of  house;  t!d°  to  sit  [singular];  nodes 
wife;  - En  thy) 

alat  ni  go' egg! at  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  s  lose  this  sound  after  words  with 
terminal  s;  for  instance, 

ada  SEm-ba'°sgA  sts/a'lga0  then  the  beaver  was  much  afraid 
(bd°s  afraid;  bd'°sgA  instead  of  bd'°s-sgA ) 


§  30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  and 


The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  di  or  gan,  takes  the 
connectives  s  and  l,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per¬ 
sons;  the  latter  before  common  nouns. 
uIe'esu  dis  nlE'riu  thou  and  I 
gwa°  dis  gwi°  that  one  and  this  one 


On  the  other  hand: 

gwa°  dil  gwl°  that  thing  and  this  thing 
y!u'°ta  dil  hand'°g  1 

'yMna  oanl  W«?Jthe  "la"  and  the  woma“ 

§  31.  The  Connective  -1 

Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  di  and  gan ,  the  connective  -l 
is  used  in  negative,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
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tween  the  intransitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb  and  its  object. 

awa'lc/E  dzakl  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  (awa'lgs  not  yet; 
dzak  dead;  wan  deer) 

a'lf/E  dl  he'tgEl  wall)  asgE  gwaf sgaga0  there  was  no  bouse  there 
(algE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  hetg  to  stand;  wall  house;  asgE 
at  [see  §  28];  gwa'sga  that;  -ga°  [see  §  20]) 
a'lgst  dza'gul  wan  he  did  not  kill  the  deer  ( dza'g  to  kill) 
a'lgE  and  dE/nt  wula'idd  g’at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 
should  know  it  (am  good;  di:ni  future,  nominal  particle; 
wuld'i  to  know;  g'ad  people) 

In  interrogative  sentences: 

da  nd°l  dnm  dEdu'HsEdd  txd'lpxadE  wul  k‘ !tpk' la'pl  sa 
ad  niEla-k f e' r sld eI  g'axnk  a  txas-Tda/Hst f  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  (du 
demonstrative;  nd°  who;  dsm  future;  dEdii'0ls  to  live; 
txalpx  four;  wul  being;  l" lap  ten  round  ones,  k‘ !ipk‘ ! a’ p 
distributive;  sa  da}7;  a  at;  mnla-  each;  k! e'teI  one  round 
one;  g’amk  sun,  moon;  a  at;  txas-  along,  throughout;  k!d°l, 
year) 

§  .‘>2.  Suffixes  of  Numerals 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect,  only  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  suffixes.  These  are: 

-dl  human  beings 
1  -kus  canoes 

-aVdn  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  on  hand) 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corresponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 
besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.  These  are: 

-dl  human  beings 
-sk  canoes 
-eVo'u  fathoms 
-sxan  long  objects 

The  numerals  will  he  treated  more  fully  in  §  57. 

§  33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
•words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  partly  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I  will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 

§§  32,  33 
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Contraction  by  weakening  of  vowels: 

tlEvi-lci'n  steersman;  for  t!d°m  g’i-la'n  sitting  stern  (t!d°  to  sit; 
g'i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe) 

nEgutsha'°s  smart,  frisky;  for  nEgwa'°ts  ha°s  father  of  dog 
stEsmd'n  humpback  salmon;  for  stam  han  on  one  side  salmon 
lEhe  ts!d°g-  kidney-fat;  for  IoPIe  ts!aPg’  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  of 
kidney) 

lEbE-d'n  biceps;  for  lal°l>E  an’d'n  arm-stone 
tslunE  l!l-Jie°tg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  tsluwd'n 
Here  belongs  also  the  particle  Jcse-  fluid;  for  aks  water: 
ksE-gwa! nuks  spring  of  water. 

Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 
tlEm-ld'n  steersman,  for  t!d°m  g'i-ld’n 
t ! sm-ts ! deg  harpooneer,  for  t!d°m  g‘i-ts!d'eg  sitting  bow 
nE-kslum'°sk  looking-glass,  for  nE-g’ilEks-lu-m! °sk  where  back¬ 
ward  in  one  looks.  It  seems  probable  that  g'il-  is  a  separable 
part  of  g'ilEks- 

t!Em-g‘d'ni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!d°m  g’ig'd'ni ,  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  t! Ern-hau'li  the  one  in  the  woods;  for 
t!d°m.  g'ilhau’li. 

Contraction  with  omission  of  syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig'idEmna'x  chieftainess;  for  sig'ulEm,  hana' g  chief  woman 
ha-l!i-ta  t!l'°bEn  when  sea-lions  lie  on;  for  ha-l!i-dd  t!i°l)En 
contains  also  a  material  change  of  the  stem-form. 

The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner: 
tslEm-sia'n,  for  ts.fEm-ksia'n  in  the  Skeena  river.  The  latter 
word  may  possibly  contain  the  element  ks-  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  but 
examples  are  not  numerous: 

anik'm-ld' galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gulik’s-lo-la! galtk  where 
back  in  one  examines. 

sig'idEmna! q  chieftainess;  for  sig'adEm  ha! nag  chief  woman 
sEiri’d'g'U  chief,  seems  to  contain  seih-  very;  g’at  person. 
MasEmts’e'tisk u  (a  name);  for  md'smnst  yo-n-ts’e'etsk w  growing 
up  having  a  grandmother  (mas  to  grow;  -m  connective;  -st  [?]; 
yd — ku  to  have;  n-tde'ets  grandmother) 

Xpl'yelek  (a  name);  for  xpl-hagula! g  partly  sea-monster. 

I  n  connection  with  this  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 
affixes,  as  particles.  An  instance  is: 

|  hasa'ga  to  desire;  saga  dsvi  yd'°gu  1  desire  to  go. 
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§  34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
object,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a  compound  word,  which 
is  treated  like  a  single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  form.  Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian: 

gd'lts! Exgan  to  be  a  stick-carrier  (gd'lts!  Eg  to  carry;  gan  stick) 

go'lts! Exld'°b  to  be  a  stone-carrier  (lo°b  stone) 

waliga'n  to  be  a  stick-carrier  (wall  to  carry  on  back) 

g'ePE'rla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  (g'elg  to  harpoon;  E'rla  seal) 

bu'sgan  to  split  wood  (bus  to  split) 

bu'slag  to  split  fire- wood  (lag  fire) 

g ‘etxM'°snu  I  am  a  box-carver  (g’elg  to  carve;  xbl°s  box) 
sE-yel-wa' yinu  I  am  a  paddle-polisher  (he-  to  make;  yelg  smooth; 
wa'i  paddle) 

. 

Reduplication  (§§  35-38) 

§  35.  General  Remarks 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a  number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a  progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb. 


§  36.  Initial  Reduplication, 
nant  following 


including  the  First 
the  First  Vowel 


Conso- 


This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
reduplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a  hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 


Singular 

Plural 

to  throw 

OX 

ix’o'x’ 

am 

ErrHa'm 

good 

a'lg’ix 

rVa'lg’ix 

to  speak 

etkus 

at'e'tkus 

to  name 

§§  34-36 
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This  method  of  reduplication  may  be  considered  as  duplication  modi¬ 
fied  by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  con- 
sonantic  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  polysyllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  to  e  or  The 
great  variability  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a  single  consonant: 


Singular 

Plural 

OX' 

/\  .  S  At 

%X  0  X 

to  throw 

6s 

Edo's 

dog- 

dm 

Evda'm 

good 

61 

aim 

bear 

dax' 

dix’da'x’ 

hill 

d^ec 

dUcd^e'c 

to  push 

Lap 

le p  La' p 

deep 

J>aL 

hELha'  l 

to  spread  out 

hap 

hapha'p 

to  shut 

gan 

qanga'n 

tree 

faq 

(daqVa'q 

i(but  also.  fEfa’q) 

jlake 

dzoq 

dziqdzo'q 

to  camp 

fe 

tfEt'e' 

valley 

met 

miLme'  l 

to  burn 

meL 

m%Lme'  l 

to  tell 

g’ic 

g'xcg’l'c 

wrong 

la!  op 

lEpla'op 

stone 

tsap 

tsEptsa'p 

to  make 

ts’al 

ts'xltda'l 

face 

ts’e’ip 

tdEptde'vp 

to  tie 

qos 

qislqo's 

to  jump 

dzoq 

dzEqdzo'q 

to  camp 

n-dza'm 

n-dzEindza' m 

kettle 

The  vowel  is 

apparently  strengthened  in 

no' 

nono' 

hole 
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Tsimshian: 


Singular 

Plural 

A 

°y 

ayd'y 

to  throw 

am 

ain’d'm 

good 

7ia°s 

hashd'°8 

dog 

da 

dado! 

to  place 

dam 

dEtnda'm 

to  hold 

dal 

dilda'l 

to  fight 

du°p 

dEpdu'°p 

foot  of  mountain 

ho£n 

hanho'°n 

to  till 

bu° 

1)eI>u'° 

to  wait 

bel 

uim 

to  spread 

k’.'ak 

t!ikt!a!fc 

to  choke 

ts/el 

tslElts.'e'l 

to  slice  fish 

mail 

mElmaH 

to  tell 

dza°l 

dzEldza'H 

to  slide 

ts!ap 

ts.fEpts!a'p 

tribe 

ld°b 

lEpla'd) 

stone 

da!  u 

duda'u 

ice 

lu-sa'°x 

lu-SEXSd'°X 

red-hot 

q.'al 

q!  algal' 

to  bite 

(h)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  con¬ 
sonant,  and  terminating  with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel:' 


Singular 

Plural 

Sl't'pl‘u 

sipsi'epku 

sick 

ts'epku 

tdxptde' pku 

hard 

isku 

%d%' sku 

stench 

gicku 

gicgi'eku 

lean 

qecky 

qasqe! cku 

narrow 

del  pi •“ 

delde'lpku 

short 

lb-db!ltku 

Ib-didda'  lpkw 

to  meet 

Lantku 

LEnLa'  ntkw 

to  move 

mitku 

mitmi'tku 

full 

C/'ltlM 

g‘itg‘i'tku 

to  swell 

g'ai!ku 

g’lLg’a' lIm 

to  pierce 

hanx • 

■ hanha'nx ’ 

thin 

Lintx " 

lAnittntx' 

to  be  angry 

g’epkc 

g'ipg'd pke 

high 

etqc 

atfe'tqc 

to  end 

etkus 

at,e'tkus 

to  name 

m.ao'xk’ 

maxmao' xk‘ 

meek 

lb-ya'ltku 

ld-yUya'Ukw 

to  return 
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Tsimshian: 


Singular 

Plural 

si°pk 

SEpS%'°pk 

sick 

dlx 

aVd'lx 

brave 

wall) 

(vrUwd'lh) 

house 

haPxk 

haxhd'°xk 

annoyed 

Ztdlc.sk 

hakhd'ksZc 

to  be  with 

g‘%°sk 

g’isgi'°sk 

to  go  past 

yaltk 

yilya'ltk 

to  return 

yelks 

g'ilg'e'lks 

to  feel 

axlg 

ax’a'xlg 

to  attain 

qa°pk 

gapga!°pJc 

to  scratch,  to  rake 

kwd°tk 

kutkwd'Hk 

to  disappear 

(c)  Polysyllabic  words,  beginning1  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  conso¬ 
nant,  reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  lirst  con¬ 
sonant  following  the  lirst  vowel: 


Singular 

Plural 

si'  eVeh 

sipsi'  e1!  e?i 

to  love 

had'a!xku 

had  had1  a' xku 

bad 

Ziwila'x • 

ZiwilhwUd'x' 

to  know 

ha! sixku 

hEsha!  sixku 

to  separate 

hwa'lix' 

hwil  hwa'lix' 

to  carry  on  back 

a! d!ik'sku 

ad’a'd'ik  'sku 

to  come 

g’i'dEx 

g'idg'i’  dEX 

to  ask 

asa'x' 

as' asa'x' 

foot 

de'lix 

dilde'lix 

tongue 

Id' lag 

lEllo'laq 

ghost 

(• qan)md!la 

(qan)mElma'la 

button 

a'lg'ix 

aV  a'lg'ix 

to  speak 

ma'lgek'sku 

mElma'lgek'  sku 

heavy 

haxda'ku 

hix'haxda'ku 

bow 

ho'mtsHx 

hamhd'mtsZix 

to  kiss 

ha' xg"' at 

Tsimshian: 

haxha'  xg''  at 

sweet-smelling 

Singular 

Plural 

k'  Zina!  m 

k'  Zink'  Zind'm 

to  give 

le'p  !gan 

lEple'pZgan 

to  shuffle  about 

la'°k:  !ultk 

lEkZla'k'  ZultJc 

to  wrap  up 

g'a!°gEltk 

g’ikg‘a'°gEltk 

to  roll 

pZi'd.En 

p!  Elp!i'°lEn 

to  nudge 

k  !wa!°dat 

Zc!utZc!wd'°das 

to  miss 

ts!a!k’a 

ts/Ek'ts/a'k'a 

fire  is  out 

da'klxEn 

dEkdaZklxEn 

to  drown 
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Singular 

Plural 

g'ild!°l 

g’ilg’ild'H 

to  look  after 

da'msax 

dEvida'  tnsax 

downcast 

pla'lg'ixsk 

p!  Elpla'lg’ixsk 

heavy 

wull’H 

wuIewuIi'°1 

to  rub 

su-widi!°nsk 

su-wulw  uli'°nsk 

hunter 

go’  it!  eI's 

gatgo'  it!  e!cs 

to  come 

( d )  A  number  of  euphonic  changes  occur  in  this  type  of  reduplica¬ 
tion.  They  ditfer  in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect, 
when  the  reduplicated  syllable  ends  in  k‘,  g and  k,  these  are  aspirated, 
and  become  x' ;  g  and  g  are  aspirated  and  become  x;  y  becomes  x‘ ;  ts 
becomes  s;  dz  becomes  z. 

(o')  k’,  y,  k  following  the  first  vowel  are  changed  into  x' : 


Singular  Plural 


dak' 

tfix'fa'k' 

to  forget 

1 tak's 

hax'ha'k’s 

to  abuse 

dk's 

ax''o’k's 

to  drop 

id' dk's 

ix  ia  ok  s 

to  wash 

dk's 

ex  a  k  s 

broad 

dak'L 

dix'da'k'L 

to  tie 

sak'sku 

six'sa'k'sku 

clean 

Le-g'a't 

Lix'Le-g'a't 

weak,  sickly 

mdku 

mix‘md'ku 

to  catch  fish 

g'uks 

g'ix'g'  u!ks 

fish  jumps 

hokcku 

hax‘ho'kcku 

to  be  with  others 

(/ 3 )  y  following  the  first  vowel  changes  to  x‘ . 

Singular 

Plural 

ho'yix 

lux' lid'yix 

like 

(y)  g  and  q  following 

the  first  vowel  change  to  x: 

Singular 

Plural 

magd'nsku 

mixvnagd! nsku 

explanation 

ga'iqcku 

g  Exgd!  iqcku 

to  sit 

so'uqsku 

SEXsd'uqsku 

to  dive 

q1dqL 

q’Exq’alqL 

to  drag 

aqkuL 

ada'qkuL 

to  succeed 

(d)  ts  and  s  following 

the  first  vowel  change  to  s  and  z: 

Singular 

Plural 

yats 

yis’ia'is 

to  chop 

q^ots 

q^Esq’d'ts 

to  chop  a  tree 

he'its 

hishe'its 

to  send 

he'tsurriEX 

has  lie' tsuniEX 

to  command. 

a'dziks 

az'aldziks 

proud 
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(f)  Sometimes  a  x'  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


Singular 

Plural 

dEda'lEq 

dix’dEda'lEq 

to  talk  to 

avid's 

ax'^amo's 

corner 

fotsku 

fix'd  o'  tsku 

iron 

yind'tsix 

yix‘  ind'tsix 

whip 

an-dd'yEn 

ax'1  an-dd'yEn 

garden 

an-sg’i'st 

ax'dm-sg'ist 

grave 

sd'  azkw 

six'sd'aLkw 

weak 

Aazd'alst 

Aax'ezd'  alst 

to  work 

ha-LEbi' sku 

hax'e-LEbi1 slcu 

knife 

sanlai'dik's 

six'  san  lai'  dik '  s 

sign 

erEsku 

ax'^e! Eskw 

debt 

ax-ya! ok'  sku 

ax-ix  'yd' 6k  'sku 

to  trust 

tg,al-hwe’lEinLJcu 

tq’al-Awix'hwe'  lEniLku 

servant 

Here  may  also  belong- — 


Singular  Plural 

yo' lthex  Aix'id'  liyiex  to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging-  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  §  37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agree  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect. 

(a  (3  y)  The  aspiration  of  g\  k',  g ,  and  k  does  not  seem  to  occur; 


only  g  and  q  are  aspirated: 

Singular 

Plural 

dzog 

dzExdzo’g 

to  camp 

y!aq 

y!ixy!a'q 

to  hang 

(d)  The  changes  from  dz  and  ts  to  z 

and  s  are  also  not  regular: 

Singular 

Plural 

gddz 

gadzgo'dz 

to  tear 

A  e°ts 

AasAe'°ts 

to  send 

yal dz 

yisya'dz 

to  chop 

tJu'tsk 

t! Est!u'°tsk 

black 

(f)  In  many 

cases  a  k,  corresponding 

to  Nassar,  appears  inserted 

Singular 

Plural 

sa'°lk! Ensk 

sEksa'°lk!  Ensk 

dismayed 

U°l 

IeM&'H 

to  shove 

lu°nti 

lEklu'°nti 

angry 

U° 

hdda'0 

fast 

wdmxk 

wukwd'mxk 

to  suffer 

ni° 

nEkni'0 

to  see 

m°ts 

nEkni'°ts 

to  look 
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Singular 

laik 

stvPlt 

gaba'xs 

ya’nlmnx 

gaVd'd 


Plural 

l rJdO.dk  (better:  lEdd'tk) 

stEkstu'°lt 

gakgaba'xs 

ytkyd'ulEmx 

gakgaV d'd 


to  move 
companion 
to  splash 
to  advise 
to  let  go 


(^)  Some  words  insert  a  t  after  the  first  vowel.  Since  a  d  or  t 
occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 
occurrence  of  the  t  may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  reduplication: 


Singular 

gwdntk 

gE'/’Edax 

wd° 


Plural 

gutgwa'  ntk 
grtgr'  rrdax 
vmtwd'0 


to  touch 
to  ask 
to  find 


§  37.  Initial  Bed  a  plication,  including  the  First  Voted 


(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


a'lgdx 

to  speak 

g’iba'yuk  to  fly 

xraiyd'n 

I  smoke 

ha’dik‘8 

to  swim 

gEba'ksku 

to  splash 

lef j>!es 

to  sew 

txdxku 

to  eat  [plural] 

g-ip 

to  eat  something 

ts’en 

to  enter 

fax 

lake 

mod 

canoe 

bax 

to  run 

Here  belongs  also 

woq  to  sleep 


aa'lg'ix  one  who  is  speaking 
gdg'ibd'yuk  one  who  is  flying 
igExmiya! eE  I  smoke  walking 
ihaha'dik's  swimming  while  car- 
rying 

igEgEba'ksku  splashing  while  being 
carried 


Ue'pjES 

one  who  is  sewing 

ttxa!xku 

those  eating 

ang'ig’i'pt 

one  who  is  eating  it 

alu-td  Ets’e'n 

one  who  enters  pub¬ 

licly 

tfEfa'x 

lakes 

mhndl 

canoes 

bbax 

one  who  runs 

huwb'q 

one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 


a'lgdg  to  speak 
he°tg  to  stand 
t!d°  to  sit 
bd°  to  run 
li'0d,Eg  to  be  silent 
si°p  bone 
g’ad  person 


aa'lg'ig  the  one  who  is  speaking 
hAhe'tg  the  one  standing 
tEt.'a0  the  one  sitting 
1>fJm'°  the  one  running 
Ul'EdEg  silent 
SEsi'°p  bones 
g’ig'a'd  people 
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(b)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  vowel  of 

the  reduplicated  syllable  is 

Ion 

g  and  the  accent 

is  thrown  back  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 

stem  is  weakened: 

Singular 

Plural 

lEqs 

Id'lEqs 

to  wash  body 

woq 

wa'woq 

to  sleep 

sale ' 

se'isik’ 

to  haul  out 

Ldk’ 

Le' Lik' 

to  bend 

t!6q 

t!d't.rEq 

to  scratch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

u° 

la'°la 

to  swim  (fish) 

la°xt 

Id'laPxt 

to  hold  with  teetb 

lah‘ 

li'fflc’ 

to  bend 

wa°q 

wa'wuq 

to  bury 

t!og 

Ho'dEg 

to  step  on 

Shfn-too’q 

si-fn-wa'  wbq 

to  rebuke 

(c)  Words  beginning  in  hw  (w  Tsimshian)  have  a  form  of  redu1  .  i 
cation  which  is  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  forms  here  dis¬ 
cussed: 


Singular  Plural 


hie  a 

huwa! 

name 

hwilp 

huwi'lp 

house 

simshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

v:a 

huwa'0 

name 

wdlb 

huwa' lb 

house 

wai 

huwa'i 

paddle 

(d)  Words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x  is  transformed  into  q.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a  syllable,  and  is  repeated  with  insertion  of  a  weak 
vowel: 


Singular  Plural 


pto 

pj)td 

door 

xLqd 

qEXLqo' 

to  pray 

XLkd'lux 

qEXhkb'lux 

to  scold 

xtsa'e 

qExtsa'e 

thick 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

sqag 

SExsqa'g 

to  refuse 

txd° 

tlaxtxd'0 

flat 

§37 
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(e)  A  number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.  Examples 
in  the  Nass  dialect  are — 


Singular 

Plural 

ali'sku 

aUVsku 

weak  (a  may  be  a  prefix) 

ane's 

anne’s 

branch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

la'g’axsk 

laxla'g’axsk 

to  climb 

hand'  g 

hand!  nag 

woman  (for  hanhd'nagl ) 

nak 

nEknd'°nk 

long 

naxno'x 

naxno'°nx 

supernatural 

lu°wa’l 

wxd°wa'l 

drop 

§  38.  Reduplication  of  Words  containing  Proclitic 

Particles 

As  a  rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli¬ 
cate  the  stem  only. 

Singular  Plural 

lo-a'm  lo-am’a'm  to  be  good  inside 

A  few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  type  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllables  have  been  given  in  §  36,  d,  e. 

§  39.  Modification  of  Stem  Vowel 

In  a  few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondary  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 
have  come  under  my  observation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  hrnss 
River  dialect. 


Singular 

Plural 

ana's 

and!  es 

skin 

g’ind'm 

g’e'nam 

to  give 

k’iba ' 

k’iba ' 

to  wait 

gxmda' 

grad, a! 

cloak 

halai't 

lid'lait 

ceremonial  dance 

hand'  q 

lid' nag 

woman 

Formation  of  Plural  (§§  40-47) 

§  40.  Methods  of  forming  the  Plural 
The  plural  is  generally  sharply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  different  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 


§§38-40 
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(1)  Singular  and  plural  have  the  same  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(3)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-. 

(5)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -{t)Jiu. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  with  variable  vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  but  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 

§  41.  First  Group.  Singular  and  Plural  the  same 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnich 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 


dog  os  and  bear  61,  trees,  and  many 

Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  §  43): 

qec  hair 
opx  forehead 
dz'aq  nose 
wan  tooth 
ie’mq  beard 
Laqs  finger-nail 
ban  belly 
ptal  rib 

md’dz’iic's  breast 
misx'Jdalx’  down  of  bird 

Miscellaneous: 

sm  day 
axku  night 
JddL  year 
lakw  fire 
ah’s  water 
pEli'st  star 
ia'ns  leaf 
dawi's  axe 
hawi'l  arrow 
bEla'  haliotis 

ia'Jc ‘  to  thunder 
’  de'limixJi to  reply 
me' IeI,u  to  dance 
le'mix’  to  sing 
g'a'a  to  see 
hasa'q  to  want 
§41 


words  that  can  not  be  classified. 


nisq  upper  lip 

pLnax  body  (plural  also  qa- 
pLnd'x) 
minds  thumb 
Ldtsx  tail  of  fish 
ndiq  fin 
(fax’  feather 
la'e  wing 
Em-la' nix'  neck 
fEtn-gd'x ’  fathom 


at  net 
ts’aJc  dish 
wd'ds  dish 

le'p’Est  marmot  blanket 
cPa'ist  bed-quilt 
ya'tsEsl,u  animal 
wlc  root 

bEla'  haliotis-shell 
m  i'uks  sweet-smel  1  i ng 
XLqao'm  payment 

Lind' Em  to  help 
lidtlcH  to  rush 
g’i'dEx  to  ask 
baku  to  feel 
li-ya'q  to  hang 
and'q  to  agree 
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A  number  of  stems  with  prefixes  also 
gular  and  plural  : 


retain  the  same  form  in  sin- 


giois-ma'k‘sku  white  blanket  hvM-dig’ a! t  warrior 

gvAs-halai’ t  dancing-blanket  lo-sand’ lA,u  to  be  surprised 

lax-ama’  kus  prairie  SE-anuioO' q  to  rebuke 


The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 
animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  (hd°s)  and  the  bear  (61).  Names  of  parts  of  the  body 
appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 

Examples  are — 


ne'tsEks  fish-tail 
sa  day 

latsx  smoked  split  salmon 
tail 

mag'a'sx  berry 
hasa'x  to  desire 


u  to  fish  with  line 
ma'Jc'Hl  to  drop  down 
lEhe'ld  to  forbid 
j d!eIo  to  break  law 
d°lks  servant 


§  42.  Second  and  Third  Groups.  Plurals  formed  by  lie- 
duplication  and  Vowel  Change 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
are  formed  by  reduplication  or  diaereses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
words  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli¬ 
cation,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

(a)  The  plural  is  formed  generally  by  reduplication  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  36. 

(b)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form¬ 
ing  the  plural  have  been  observed. 


Singular 

Plural 

to  give  food 

g-vn 

g-ig-i'n 

g’iku 

g‘ig‘i'ku 

to  buy 

ts’ak’ 

ts'lEts>a'k‘ 

dish 

fax 

fEtfa'x ,  faxfa'x 

lake 

ts’ep 

tsEts’e’p 

bone 

JL 

Cj  *  (it 

g'ig'a’t 

people 

mat 

mrndl 

canoe 

§42 
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Tsimshian: 


Singular 

sl°p 

Plural 

SESl’°p 

bone 

la° 

(  laid'0  [ 

}  lEJdd'°  f 

fast 

laPld 

lEld’Hd 

to  move 

Id'ik 

|  lEld'  1 

to  move 

!  hdda'ik  ) 

A  special  form  of  this  reduplication  is  found  in  words  beginning 
with  hw,  which  take  huvj  in  the  plural,  probably  originating  from 
hwhw  (see  p.  372). 


Singular 

Plural 

hwa 

huwa' 

name 

hwilp 

huwi'lp 

house 

hwdt 

huwd't 

to  sell 

hvM 

huwi'l 

to  do 

hwo 

huvjo' 

to  call 

hwdx’ 

huwd'x’ 

to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described  in  §  37  e  (p.  373). 

(c)  The  few  cases  in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  according  to 
this  method  is  long  and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
is  weakened,  have  been  described  in  §  37  b  (p.  372). 

(d)  In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  a  certain  stem  by  the 
second  t}^pe  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  first 
type  of  reduplication. 


Stem 

Singular 

Plural 

dels 

dEde'ls 

dElde'ls 

alive 

get 

(jEge'tl'u 

qEtge'tl,u 

difficult 

The  word  mak'sku,  plural  mEsma'k'sku,  white,  may  be  mentioned 


here,  since  its  stem  seems  to  be  mas. 


Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

dEdu'°ls 

dEldu'°ls 

alive 

In  Tsimshian 

a  number  of  cases  occur  in 

which  irregular  redupl 

tions  are  used, 

or  phonetic  increments  of 

the  stem. 

Singular 

Plural 

xswaxs 

SExswa'xs 

to  dive 

ts/a 

ts  !  a'  ts  !  Ext 

to  split 

q!ax 

q!a°lx 

to  pull 

txa-a'q 

txa-a'lq 

place  near  the  door 

la0 

la'°ltk 

fish  swims 

laq 

ld'°lq 

to  bite 

§42 
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In  the  third  group  are  combined  a  few  words  the  plural  of  which 
is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent. 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  §  39. 

§43.  Fourth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qa- 

In  words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-.  It 
includes  many  names  of  parts  of  the  body;  adjectivesexpressing  states 
of  the  body,  such  as  blind,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  words. 

(a)  Parts  of  the  body : 


Singular 

Plural 

fEm-qe'c 

qa-f  Evi-q’e'  c 

head 

ts1  Ern-ruu'x 

qa-ts’’  Ein-mu'x 

ear 

ts’Em-d'q 

qa-td  Ein-a!  q 

mouth 

fE?n-qd'x‘ 

qa-f  Eirt-qd! x‘ 

arm 

tf  Em -La' hi 

qa-f  Ein-Ld'm 

leg  below  knee 

tsuwerEnt 

qa-tsuwe' Ent 

fingers 

ail'd'  n 

qa-an’d'n 

hand 

pLiiax 

qa-j)Lndx  and  jjLndx 

body 

(fehq 

qa-<fe'  Lq 

chest 

gat 

qa-gd't 

heart 

tgama! q 

qa-tgamd!  q 

lip 

q'e'sEE 

qa-<fe'sEE 

knee 

Laqst 

qa-Laqst  and  Laqst 

nail,  claw 

smax’ 

qa-smax' 

meat 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

l)En 

ga-bfin 

belly 

du’la 

ga-du'la 

tongue 

ts! Em  is! a! us 

ga-ts  ! Em- ts  ! a  'ns 

armpit 

gd°d 

ga-gd'°d 

heart 

an o' n 

ga-and'n 

hand 

(b)  Adjectives  expressing  states  of  the  body: 

Singular 

Plural 

lame 

1c‘iba'  E 

qa-Triba'  e 

sins 

qa-si'ns 

blind 

ts’dq 

qa-ts1  a!  q 

deaf 

i  crazy  (literall 

mE-wa'tsx 

qa-mE-wa  tsx 

\  land-otter) 

xd'dsku 

qa-xd! 6sJcu 

wise 

a/  a  j 

|  foolish  (literal! 

ax-gd! ot 

ax-qa-ga  ot 

|  out  mind) 

§43 
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Here  may  belong-  also: 


Singular 

Plural 

gwa!  e 

qa-gwa!  e 

poor 

hux-id'nst 

hux-qa-id' nut 

liberal 

ama  hwil 

ama  qa-hwi'l 

j  rich  (literally,  w( 
i  do) 

rsimshian: 

- 

Singular 

Plural 

rich 

ama  wd'l 

ama  g a- wa'l 

sagau-sd'°t 

sagau-ga-sd'°t 

good  luck 

IgusgE'r 

ga-lgusgE'r 

happy 

c)  Locations: 

Singular 

Plural 

ddx ' 

qa-dd'x' 

outside 

tax’d' 

qa-lax’d’ 

top 

std'dk's 

qa-std'dk's 

side 

g'd'u 

(d)  Unclassified  words 

qa- g'd’u 

beach 

Singular 

Plural 

SEmo'tJcs 

qa-SEino' tks 

to  believe 

no' d'  eh 

qa-nd'cpEn 

to  adorn 

yis-gu' sg'itkws 

yis-qa-gv!  sg '  itkws 

to  rejoice 

Winks 

qa-le'luks 

to  steal 

g-wix'-siWensku 

gwix '  -  qa-sile'enskw 

hunter 

wis 

qa-wi's  and  wis 

root 

go! it 

qa-qd'it 

hat 

men 

qa-rne'n 

butt  of  tree 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

y!u'° 

ga-y!u'° 

berrying- -basket 

gdk 

ga-gt/k 

basket 

bu° 

ga-bic'0 

to  scatter 

xsd° 

ga-xsd'° 

canoe 

ld°ks 

ga-ld'°ks 

torch 

xd'ik 

•ga-xd'ik 

to  upset 

na°l 

ga-nd'°l 

to  fast 

ksE-nd'°lk 

ga-ksE-nd'°lk 

to  breathe 

md'mEga 

ga-md'-m  Ega 

to  smile 

xstd0 

ga-xstd'0 

to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a  distributive,  not  a  plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 
§43 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  very  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-ts!a'p  means  the  one  town  of  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  ts.fEpts!a'p,  and  also  in  PopE-ga-tEpte!  tku  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

§  44.  Fifth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qu¬ 
oad  the  Suffix  -( t)Jeu 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -{t)ku  are  confined 
to  terms  of  relationship.  The  prefix  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  preceding  class,  while  the  suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
verbal  and  possessive  suffix  -ku. 


Singular 

Plural 

nib! 

qa-nid'  Etku 

grandfather 

n  tse'ets 

qa-ntse' etsku 

grandmother 

iiEgua'ot 

qa-nEgua'  otku 

father 

nfbfp 

qa-UEbe' pku 

uncle 

wak' 

qa-wa'k'ku 

younger  brother 

Here  belongs  also — 

me' En 

qa-me'  Entkw 

master 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

nEbl'°p 

ga-7iEbl’°pg 

uncle 

mia'n 

ga-m  id'ntg 

master 

The  following  words  have  qa — Jcu  combined  with  reduplication,  the 

eduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 

Singular 

Plural 

. 

nak's 

qa-nernik'sku 

wife 

nox 

qa-)id'nExku 

mother 

Without  the  prefix  qa- 

are  found — 

Singular 

Plural 

wak" 

wak'ku 

younger  brother 

g'Vmx'de 

g'Vmx'detk 

elder  brother 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

naks 

nenksg 

wife 

Irregular  is — 

Singular 

Plural 

huxdd!  ekf  sn 

Luxdd'  ek"'  Entku 

grandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  -tku,  -ku,  in  these  forms,  is  the  same  as 
the  suffix  discussed  in  §  17.  §  ^ 
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§  45.  Sixth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  l 


Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  Tsimshian: 


Singular 

Nominal  Plural  Verbal  Plural 

ak's  water,  to  drink  ak'a'k's  waters  la-a'k's  to  drink 

wa'i  paddle,  to  paddle  huwa'i  paddles  lu-wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connected  with  this  prefix  is  variable,  and  many  irregu 

larities  are  found  in 

this  class. 

(a) 

Singular 

Plural 

ak's 

la-a'k's 

to  drink 

yoxku 

le-yd'xku 

to  follow 

gdksk “ 

lE-go'kskf1 

to  be  awake 

d’dq 

lE-d'a'q 

to  devour 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

w  a!  i 

lu-wa'i 

to  paddle 

ga-ba'xsk 

ga-le'l)EXsk 

to  shake  one’s  self 

ysr 

1%-yE'r 

to  hide 

(b)  Reduplication  or 

lengthening  of  vowel  is 

found  with  1-: 

Singular 

Plural 

xdax' 

lu-xde'dix' 

hungry 

xbEts’a'x 

la-xbe’ts>Ex 

to  be  afraid 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

kutl° 

lu-ktl'°d 

hungry 

(c)  Initial  g’,  k',  and  q  drop  out  after  1-: 

Singular 

Plural 

yak's 

lak’s 

a  bird  swims 

g'ibd'yuk 

libd'yuk 

to  fly 

qe'nEX 

le'nEX 

(tree)  falls 

Here  belong  also  the  reduplicated  plurals: 

Singular 

Plural 

yamk's 

l  Emla'  mk‘  s 

to  warm  one’s  self 

g'a'myiL 

lEnda'  mg'  II 

to  warm  something 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

g  e'  TEiiks 

lunks 

to  dry  (meat) 

ge°na 

Ve!°na 

to  fall  over 

g‘d°ks 

ld°ks 

absent 

g'a°ks 

ld°ks 

to  float 

g'ig'a!°ks 

lld°ks 

floating 

g'i°mg 

lV°mg 

to  wipe 

g'amg 

lamks 

hot 

g’ijpalyuk 

lipa'yuk 

to  fly 

§45 
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(d)  Irregular,  but  related  to  this  class,  are: 


Singular 

yax 

yxxya'q 

xdaku 

g’in-he'tku 

kustaqs 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

gaksk 

g'a'ksEn 

sES-d'°xs 

xst!dg 


Plural 

Vi!  Vex 

UsWsku 

lidux 

IV  7)  EdEmkust 

lukstsa!  dEqs 

Plural 

It/  cl  a  JcsJc 
WdAksEn 
lES-ad'xs 
laxst !  o'  ega 


to  hide 

to  hang  |v.  n.] 
to  shoot 
to  arise 
to  leave 


to  wake  up 
to  awaken 
to  laugh 
to  sleep 


§  46.  Seventh  Group.  Irregular  Plurals 
This  last  group  is  quite  irregular.  The  following  plurals  are  formed 


a  the  same  or  related 

stems,  but  in  an 

irregular  manner: 

Singular 

Plural 

chief 

SEVl’d'g'it 

SEmg'ig'a' t 

sig'idEmna'x 

sig '  idEmhrV  nax 

ehieftainess 

wuyi'tku 

siya'tku 

to  weep 

ay  arc  a'  tku 

alayuwa't 

to  shout 

wdamhe' 

wad! ax  aVarnhe' 

to  shout 

lo-md'k'sa 

lode'  dik'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

wl-na'ku 

nne'nEku 

long 

wi-dVd  x 

d'Exd^o'x 

stout 

q'ai-ma's 

q1 ai-ina! qsit 

youth 

a?n!a-ma's 

arrVa-ma'qsit 

pretty 

'simshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

chief 

sEni’d'g'id 

SEmg'ig'a! d 

sig'idErnna!  g 

sig  ‘idemha!  nag 

ehieftainess 

k!ini'°tk 

nani'°tk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  different  stems  for  singular  and  plural  belongs 
rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and  verbs  according  to  foim  of 
objects  and  actors,  this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Tsimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 

Singular  Plural 

g‘'dxku  ho'ut 

l6 

tx6'bxku 
wan 
yets 


ie' 


id'dxku 

d!a 

dzaku 


to  escape 
to  go 
to  eat 
to  sit 

to  kill  (plural  =  to 
chop) 
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Singular 

hlitku 

hwitku 

go 

sg'itku 

k  • sax 

maqt 

sqats’a'x 

da'uL 

malku 

maxkH 

bax 

ma!  gat 
g-eL 
ts’en 
nd'd 

xarE,  male  slave 
wa'tlakk female 
slave 
g'at 
tslosJr 
Lgo- 
wl- 
k‘s- 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

k'  !e°xk 
id0 

A  r\ 

9a 

ia0xk 

t!d° 

dzag 

hetg,  batsg 

wd°tg 

gd° 

hayd'°ks 

moxk 

modfan 

ba° 

nd°k 

ts!i°n 

dzag 

xa° 

lgu°lg 

61 

§46 
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mak’skw 

bale}1 

ddq 

doxku 

k’si-Lo' 

hwllqt 

alisg'i' da 

sak:sku 

txalldEt 

centkk 

gdi 

kaL 

la’L 

la'mdzix 

dax 

LLeng'it 

e'uxt 

ses’o's 

k'obE- 

wud’ax- 

dE- 

Plural 

hu°t 

ivdlxs 

hab 

txaPxk 

vran 

yadz 

maxsk 

amid!  t 

dog 

maksk 

saPntk 

sd°n 

(fdi 

IdPlk 

la'rndzEx 

dET 

lilu'ng’it 

klgEr 

sa'mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 


to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  take 
to  lie 
to  go  out 
to  carry 

to  leave 
to  jout  into  fire 
to  go  aboard 
to  run 
to  put 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 

slaves 

man 

small 

small 

large 

extreme 


to  escape 
to  go 

to  go  to  a  place 
to  eat 
to  sit 
to  kill 
to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  take 
to  put 

to  go  aboard 
to  put  aboard 
to  run 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 
male  slave 
child 
bear 
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Singular 

Plural 

ga'°wa 

txaP 

to  take  canoe 
the  water 

ha'  utk 

Mk 

to  cry 

laxlahx 

tgi-kle'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

maxs 

to  grow 

su-p/a's 

su-ma'xs 

youth 

Igu- 

k.'abE- 

small 

i  el¬ 

wxd la¬ 

large 

ks- 

ta- 

extreme 

§  47.  Plurals  of  Compounds 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leaving-  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming-  the  reduplicated  plural  of  the  principal  theme. 


Singular 

Plural 

qal-ts’a'p 

qal-ts’  Epti a! p 

town 

dax-g'a't 

dax-g'ig'a’t 

strong 

an-se'hEnsku 

an-SEpse' b  Ensku 

friend 

'simshian: 

•  Singular 

Plural 

sa-dzagam-lu-ya'Ug 

sa-dzagam-lu- 

suddenly 

to  return 


across 

to  be  of  [in]  good  heart 


yilya'ltg 

lu-ani  gd'°d  lu-am’a'm  gd'°d 

There  are.  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  §  36,  d  (p.  370).  The  principal 

suffixes  so  treated  are  (in-  and  ha-. 

The  position  of  the  prefix  ga-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.  Generally  it  precedes  the  stem ;  as  in 

Singular  Plural 

gwlx'-sile'ensku  gwix' -qa-sile' ensku  hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k ■! A-k! ul-ga-lgusgE' rsdst  they  are  for  a  while  here  and  there  happy 
(Tsimshian  dialect) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

Singular  Plural 


ts  !  Em-mu 


ga-ts  ! Em-mvl 


ear 


Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-54) 

§  48.  Subjective  and,  Objective  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi¬ 
tive  and  intransitive,  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.  The  former 

§§47,  48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  the  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouan, 
Iroquois,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  these  forms  in 
Tsimshian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  are — 


Subjective. 

Objective. 

Nass  and 
Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

First  person  singular . 

n- 

-eE 

-u}  -i 

First  person  plural . 

dEp- 

-m,  -dm 

-Em 

Second  person  singular . 

m- 

-n 

-n 

Second  person  plural . 

m  SEm- 

-SEm 

-SEm 

Third  person . 

t- 

t 

-t 

§  40.  Use  of  the  Subjective 


(a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  most  regularly  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  only,  since  the  rules 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I  choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


me. 

118. 

thee. 

you. 

him,  them. 

i . 

— 

— 

n — n 

n — SEm 

n — t 

we . 

— 

— 

dEp — n 

dEp — SEm 

dEp — t 

thou . 

m — u 

m — m 

— 

— 

n — t 

ye . 

m  SEm — u 

m  SE  m — m 

— 

— 

m  SEm — t 

he . 

t — u 

t — m 

t—n 

< — SEm 

t—t 

Examples: 

ada  wul  vie  wd'yu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a  wul  m  SEm  wa'yu  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wult  wd'yu  ha'°sEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
haevn'°ni,  n  dEin  k! A-txal-wd'n  wait  until  I  shall  for  a  while 
meet  you  ( haeun'°m ,  wait  until;  n  I;  dam  future;  k! a-  for  a 
while;  txal-  against;  wd  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a  dmnt  u'°tu  that  he  will  bake  me 

ada  vie  dEin  setu  wul  man-sd'k: !ut  then  ye  will  pull  it  up  (ada 
then;  vie  thou;  dEm  future;  sevi  ye;  wul  being;  man-  up; 
sa'k'lu  to  pull;  -t  it) 

a  wul  dEp  di-SE-wd'°t  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 
(a  at;  wul  being;  dEp  we;  d%-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  wa° 
name;  -t  it) 

§  49 
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dEm-t  ligi-la-ni'°dzEtga 0  he  would  see  somewhere  had  luck 
(dEin-  future;  t-  he;  ligi-  somewhere;  la-  had  luck;  ni'°dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence  [see  §  20]) 
lat  g‘ik  da'mkstga0  when  he  squeezed  it  again  (la  when;  t  he; 
g’ik  again;  damJcs  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence) 

(b)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a  first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro¬ 
nouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a  third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 
suffix  -d  or  -n  described  in  §  17. 


INDICATIVE 


me. 

US. 

thee. 

you. 

I . 

— 

— 

n~{dEn 

/ nsEin 
\sEm 

we . 

— 

— 

djSP~{dEn 

(IEP  \SEVl 

thou . 

™  fnu 

m—\du 

•— {SK 

— 

— 

ye . 

msEm-l\Z 

— 

— 

he . 

f  jnu 
\du 

f  ( TlETfl 
\dErn 

.  jnsEm 

1  \sEin 

Examples: 

m  wa'yinu  you  (singular)  found  me 

in  dEin  dza'kdu  you  will  kill  me  (dzak  to  kill) 

t  wa'yinu  hd'°SEt  the  dog  found  me 

n  dza'kdEii  I  have  killed  thee 

n  wa!°n  you  have  found  me 

m.E  ay'o'yvnEm  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 

dEp  6'yin  we  hit  thee 


(c)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi¬ 
tive  forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 


emphasi 

S. 

m.E  dEin  dza'kdEnt  gu'i 

or 

dEin  dza'kdEnt  gu'i 

VIE 

dEin  SEin  dza'ksEint  gu'i 

or 

dEin  dza'ksEint  gu'i 
t  dza'kdEtgE  ha'°sga° 

or 

dza'kdEtgE  hd'°sga° 
nan  la  yd'wuxgE^nu 

or 

na  la  ya'wuxgEenu 
nain  la  ya'wuxgEir 

or 

na  la  yd'wuxgEn 

you  (singular)  will  kill  this  one 
you  (plural)  will  kill  this  one 
he  has  killed  the  dog 
I  was  eating 

you  (singular)  were  eating 
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(d)  The  verb  da-ya  to  say  so  takes  these  elements  always: 

da-n-ya'°nu  I  say  so 
da-d^p-ya! °nEin  we  say  so 
da-m-yci'n  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-m-SEm-ya! °nsEiti  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g’ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  m.-SEVi. 

da-m-SEm  g’ik  ya'°nsEm  ye  say  so  again 

§  SO.  Use  of  the  Objective 

(a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 
verb. 

si'°pgEnu  I  am  sick 

dEin  al  tgi-ks-ga! ganu  but  I  shall  (go)  down  first  (di:m  future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  Jcs-  extreme;  gaga  first) 
ada  dsm  Ui-d'ksEn  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  {a da  then;  Hi-  on; 
oks  to  drop) 

sa-d'kst  suddenly  he  dropped 

da  wul  dzd'xsEmt  when  you  camped  (da  at  [see  §  28];  wul 
being;  dzog  to  camp) 
mE'la  hasa'gau  tell  that  1  wish 
ts! ElErn-ks-txala' nu  I  am  the  last  one  behind 

(b)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb.  Examples  have  been  given  in  §  49,  b. 

(c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a  third  person  or  a  noun.  When  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -  t  is  added  to  the  objective  pro¬ 
noun. 

d’yut  1  hit  it 

o’yint  you  (singular)  hit  him 
b'ylmt  we  hit  it 

ve  la  dza'kdEmt  gu' i  we  have  killed  this  one 
dsm  dza'kdut  I  will  kill  him 
o' yu  hd°s  I  hit  the  dog 

(d)  The  objective  is  used  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronoun  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

ni'°dzut  n ! e' r En  I  see  thee  (literally:  I  see  it,  thee) 
dE?n  dza'gdEn  nlE'ryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 


§50 
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(e)  The  objective  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the  possessive  relation. 
mid'nu  my  master 
iiE-wa'lbEn  thy  house 
nE-sl'°p ! EnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-gd'°dEm  our  minds 

nE-wd'nsEm  what  you  have  (wan  for  wal,  1  assimilated  by  pre¬ 
ceding  n) 

§  51.  The  First  Person  Stuff  nlar ,  Objective  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a  second  form 
in  -7,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

(a)  In  negative  sentences. 

dhjE  di  ha-dza'gi  I  do  not  die  from  it 

a’lgE  hasa'gail  dE»i  dza'gEn  I  do  not  want  thee  to  die 

(b)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unreality  of  the  event. 

a.da  a'lgst  nd°l  dsm  tfin-Hi-q!  an-a'xlgi  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  ( a'lgs  not;  nd°  who;  -l  [see  §31];  dsm 
future;  -t  he  [trans.  subj.];  In-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
l!i-q!an-  over;  a, rig  to  attain) 

SEnigal  ba!°SEnut  dp  dzE  dza! gi  I  am  much  afraid  lest  I  may  die 
(SEingal  much;  bd°s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -u  1;  dp  lest;  dzE 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

die  d'yig’in  you  might  hit  me!  (m  thou;  by  to  hit;  -i  me;  -g’in 
perhaps) 

ada  dEint  he’°dzigE  nA-xa'igEsgE  dEmt  gun-a'ksgigaP ;  vn-qb'gn 
dEDi  g’a'bu ,  dzEda  la  ts!l'°ni ,  da  .  .  .  then  my  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I  shall  take  a  large 
basket,  when  I  come  in,  then  .  .  .  ( he°dz  to  send;  -gE  [see 
§  21];  nA-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  xa°  slave;  nA-xali  my 
master;  gEsgE  preposition  [see  §  28];  gun-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aksg  to  get  water;  -ga°  absence  [§  20];  wl-  great;  qog  basket; 
g-ab  to  dip  up;  dzrda  if;  ts!l°n  to  enter;  da  then) 

(c)  In  conditional  clauses. 

ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'ltgi  then,  if  I  return - 

(d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -i  in 
address. 

Igu'Hgi  my  child! 
nd'i  my  mother!  (said  by  girl) 
nEgwa'°di  my  father! 
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(e)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -1  in  sub¬ 
junctive  and  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
existence. 

ea'ptExdl  a  n  dzE  la  txal-wal sdE  Igu'  Hgida0  I  might  remember 
when  I  met  my  child  ( ed'plEX  to  remember;  a  at;  n  I;  dzE 
conditional;  la  past:  txal-  against;  via0  to  meet;  lgu°lg  child) 
a'lgE  di  wa/lbi  1  have  no  house  ( a'lgE  not;  di  on  my  part;  wdlb 
house) 

§  52.  Remarks  on  the  Subjective  Pronouns 

(a)  The  prefixed  personal  pronouns  n-,  m-,  and  t-  may  be  consid-. 
ered  true  pronominal  forms.  The  first  person  plural  dEp  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  origin,  a  plural  of  much  wider  application.  It  is  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrative  pronouns;  for  in¬ 
stance,  dEp  gwa'i  those.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a  first 
person  plural  may  be  secondary. 

(b)  The  second  person  plural  contains  the  objective  element  -SEm, 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive  second  person  m-. 
Particularly  the  temporal  elements  uiil,  dEm,  la  are  placed  between 
on-  and  -se/ii. 

ada  vie  dEm  seou  vmld'i  la  gwd'ntgut  then  you  will  know  that  I 
have  touched  it  ( ada  then;  iue-  2d  pers.  subj.;  dEm  future; 
-SEm  2d  pers.  plural;  wida'i  to  know  [singular  ob j . ] ;  la  past; 
gwantg  to  touch;  -a  I;  -t  it) 

(c)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -sevi  of  the 
second  person  plural  (see  under  b). 

First  person  singular:  n  dEm  su  mEd'ulgEt  I  shall  shake  the  rope 
(n  I;  dEm  future;  sii  to  swing;  rnEd'ulg  rope) 

First  person  singular:  n-dsm  na'JcsgEn  I  shall  marry  thee 
First  person  plural:  dEp  dEm  awul-ma' gan  we  will  stand  by  you 
(dEp  we;  dmrn  future;  awul-  by  the  side  of;  mag  to  place; 
-n  thee) 

Second  person :  ada  mE  dEm  ksE-dE-bd'°tga°  then  you  will  run 
out  with  her  ( ksE -  out;  dE-  with;  ba°  to  run;  -t  her;  -ga° 
absence) 

Third  person:  ada  dsmt  qld'pEgan  lidsd'gaf  then  he  will  close 
the  doorway  ( qld'pEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  lEksa' g  doorway) 
First  person:  a'lgE  n  la  di-k’ Und'm  dEl  hand'°g  I  have  not 
given  it  to  the  woman  (a'lgE  not;  n  I;  la  past;  dl  on  my  part; 
k' Und'm  to  give;  dsl  [see  §§  28,  31];  hand'°g  woman) 
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First  person:  ada  he  wul  nl°  nE-ioa'IpsgE  y!u'°ta  then  I  saw 
the  house  of  the  man  ( ada  then;  nt:  I;  wul  being;  nl°  to  see; 
he-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  wall  house;  -sgs  [see  §  24]; 
y!u°t  man) 

Third  person:  ada  wult  6'yUga°\ 


adat  wul  oyitga0 


and  then  he  hit  him 


(d)  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  connectives  [see  §  24] 
and  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a  strict  correspondence  between 
these  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec¬ 
tive  (B  1,  §  24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  §  24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  object, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 


only  occur. 


§  53.  The  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  JSfass  Dialect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two  dialects  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  a  number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 

Use  of  the  subjective  (see  §  49,  a): 

(a)  Subjunctive  forms. 

dm  mE  dEin  wo'  ol  qal-ts’a! p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  206.13 
(am  good;  wo'o  to  call;  qal-ts’a' p  town) 

La  dm  vie  na'k’sgueE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dEp  d'isd'e’sL  qa-dz’a'gam  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103.8 
(dm  good;  d!es  to  strike;  qa-  plural;  dz'ag  nose;  -Em  our) 
at  gwa!lkudet  for  their  drying  them  169.7  (^preposition;  t-  3d  per. 
subj.;  gvjalku  to  dry) 

nig 'in  hwild'x't  I  did  not  know  it  (nig 'l  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 
(5)]  I  have  not  found  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 

(c)  }  (see  §  49,  l),  c). 

(d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  say  so  (see  §  49,  d)  has  the  following  forms: 

ne-ya'Bne  I  say  so 
d.Ep  he'idenom  we  say  so 
me-ya'an  you  (singular)  said  so  171.5 
mESEm  he!  ide  you  say  so 
de-ya  he  says  so  65.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Most  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsimshian.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  first  person 
singular,  which  in  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -eE,  and  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  -det. 

Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 

SEm-a-baxba' g' askwdetg’e  they  were  much  troubled  195.14 
alayuwa! tdet  they  made  noise  173.14 

tqal-la' k'det  cil  depL  wl-sqane'st  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  126.6 

hux  he-yukt  ox’ det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hvn'lpdet  their  house  102.3 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  wa}T  as  in  the  Tsimshian 
dialect. 

(a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (see  §  50,  a). 

ni'g’ide  halai'deE  I  am  not  a  shaman  128.9  (nigd  not;  de  on  my 
part;  halai't  shaman) 

dsm  le'tsxan  you  will  count  129.9  (dEm  future;  let  ax  to  count) 
hagun-ie! et  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEm  de-ha' gam  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  (bag  to  try) 
nisn-Lo' briom  we  go  up  42.8 

g’llo  dze  hux  hwi'lsEm  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  ( g'ild '  do  not;  dze 
conditional;  hux  also,  again;  hwil  to  do;  -SErn  ye) 

La  sEin-dEx-g’ig’a' tdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98.13  (ha  past; 
SEm  very;  dux-  strong;  g’at  person;  -det  they) 

(b)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  389). 

(c)  Subject  of  transitive  verb,  indicative  with  third  person  object. 
d.Ein  lEp-hwa'ywiL  dEm  nd' sm  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

(d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dEm  na'kskue  ne'  eh  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 
La  liksg’a'f  EnEn  neE  thou  hast  taken  notice  of  me  15S.1 
sakusta' qsdet  ne' eu  qans  ne' e  they  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 
dEm  hwd'leE  ne' eu  I  shall  carry  thee  74.1 

(e)  Possessive  pronoun. 

an-gald' gdeE  my  playground  79.1 
ts.'d'be  my  people  192.2 
nEgwd'odEn  thy  father  133.2 
Lgd'uLgun  thy  child  205.5 
nak'st  his  wife  133.1 

La  dEm  g’e'ibEm  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 
ga-td Evi-d! qsEm  your  mouths  84.10 
qa-td Em-a' qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§  54.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
also  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 

Nass  dialect:  Subjective me-;  objective  Id-. 

Tsimshian  dialect:  Subjective  u!ev-;  objective  k!d-. 


Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

I  .  .  . 

nlE 

n.'E'riu 

me  .  . 

Id'  e 

a  k.'d'i 

we  .  . 

nosm 

n.'E'VETll 

US  .  . 

Id' Em 

a  k.'Am 

thou  .  . 

ne'En 

nlE'rEn 

thee  .  . 

Id' eii 

a  k.'wan 

ye .  .  . 

ne'sEm 

ntE’rESEm 

you  .  . 

Id'sEm 

a  k.’wasEm 

he .  .  . 

net 

j  11 

him  .  . 

Id'ut 

In  nlot 

they  .  . 

[  ne'det 

ne'det 

them  . 

Id'odEt 

I 

Examples: 

uI'e  fan  mulct  I  am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 
ne' eii  fan  dEdo'qt  thou  art  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 
nil' !e  lEp-ne'  l  xa' Eg'e  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 
Jc ! ax-ne' SEm  onl}r  ye  83.6 

txane' tlcuSL  dEin  hwils  nEgwdl odEn  Woe  all  that  thy  father  will  do 
to  me  133. 2  {txane'tku  all ;  uTm  future;  hwilt o  do;  -s  connective; 
nE()wd'°t  father;  -n  thy) 

dEm  d’>Ep-k’s-qdq  nee'st  Idn  I  shall  (go)  down  first  to  you  81.4 
(dsm  future;  d?E-p-  down;  Irs-  extreme;  qdq  first;  use  1;  -st 
emphatic  [see  §  20];  l dsn  to  thee) 
ld-me'°tkuL  g-at  Wot  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  {Id-  in; 

metku  full;  -l  connective;  g'at  people) 
gap  de-ldlsEm  go  ahead,  to  you  also!  83.10 
dEm  na'kskue  nlEn  1  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -s  [see  §23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

hvnl  hwi'ls  dEp-le'Ebe  as  ne'En  qans  ne' e  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  {hwil  being;  hvnl  to  do;  -s  connective;  dsp 
plural  [see  §  52,  a];  hesp  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 
a'lg'ixt  .  .  .  as  neltg’e  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 

Tsimshian: 

n’.Eriu  d.Emt  in-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgEnt  I  am  the  one  who  will  marry 
thy  child  {dsni  future;  t-  he;  in-  nomen  actoris;  naksg  to 
marry;  lgu°lg  child;  -eii  thy) 
nlE'rEnt  in-d'yit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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y!agai-m'°dE8En  (f  ap-l  la-wi-naxno' gan  da  k!a'i  however,  he  (i.  e., 
you)  indeed,  you  are  really  more  greatly  supernatural  than  I 
(y!agai-  however;  ni°d  he  [here  with  the  meaning  you];  -seu  in¬ 
deed;  g'ap-  really;  1c! a-  exceedingly,  more;  wl-  greatly;  naxnd'g 
supernatural;  -n  thou;  da  preposition  [see  §  28];  k!a'i  me) 
Ivfi-ga'0  dEin  kh  met' yin  da  kla'i ,  dEia  k:  Una!  mu  da  l- ho  An  what¬ 
ever  you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I  shall  give  you  (ligi-  any  [see 
§  8,  no.  20];  gd°  something;  dEin  future;  k!und'  to  request;  -n 
thou;  da  preposition;  Irhnd'm  to  give;  -u  I) 
da-ya'gEt  nEgwd'°t  gES  ni'°t  thus  said  his  father  to  him 

§  55.  Possession 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  possession  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  possession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  ha-,  which 
is  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  possession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 

1.  Nass  dialect: 

(a)  All  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  53,  e),  or,  when  the  possessive 
is  expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  §  23). 

hwi'lbeE  my  house  hawi'ls  Lbgdbola’  the  arrow  of  Logobola'  20.3 
a'k’seE  my  water  18.7  ts’ele'mL  md'lg’e  food  of  the  canoe  107.6 

(b)  All  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  same 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -k,  -tk,  -s  (discussed 
in  §  17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin¬ 
gular,  which  take  simply  the  possessive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expressing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -k  and  -tk  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (see  §  44)  may  be  due  to  the  treatment 
of  these  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'ibo'tkH  his  wolf  ( q'ibd '  wolf;  -tk  passive  suffix;  -t  his) 
huxda' yvntkH  his  grandchildren  19.10 

2.  Tsimshian  dialect: 

(a)  All  inseparable  possession,  including  nouns  designating  parts 
of  the  body,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 
are  expressed  by  possessive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  possessive  is 
expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  connectives  (see  §  27). 

(a)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  parts  of  the  body: 
bAn  belly  Ija'iiu  my  belly 

ts!ag  nose  ts/a'gEn  thy  nose 
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(/?)  Inseparable  possession  it 

awd'°  proximity 
tax'd'  the  place  over 
txald'n  the  place  behind 

(y)  Inseparable  possession,  e 
singular : 

n Egwd'°d  father 
lEmldi'  sister 

To  this  group  belong  also — 

mid'n  master 
n  !ehi sg  f  rien d 

(b)  Separable  possession  of  ina 
prefix  he-  and  the  possessive  sufi 


ating  to  space  relations: 

awa!°t  near  him  (his  proximity) 
la.ro'i/u  the  place  over  me 
txald'nt  the  place  behind  him 

pressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 

nEgxcd'°du ;  my  father 
lEtnkdl'yu  my  sister 

mid'nu  my  master 
nES%'°p! EtisgEn  thy  friend 

limate  objects  is  expressed  b}r  the 
t  (viz.,  the  connective  suffix). 


wall  house  ns-wa'/bu  my  house 

ld°b  stone  nE-ld'°bu  my  stone 

(c)  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  ue the  passive  suffix,  and  the  possessive  (viz.,  connective) 
suffix. 


Edict  seal 
hd°s  dog 
ol  bear 
hdn  salmon 
sk.E  herring 
ap  bee 

mEli'°J'  steelhead  salmon 
ts!ap  tribe 

wctlb  house 


ue-e’ rlagu  my  seal 
nE-hd'°sgu  my  dog 
nE-d'ltgu  my  bear 
nE-hd! ntgEn  thy  salmon 
nE-skE'tgu  my  herring 
nE-a'psu  my  bee 
nE-rnEll'°Icsu  my  steelhead 
salmon 

n-ts!a'psu  people  of  my  vil¬ 
lage  (but  n-ts!a'bn  my  vil¬ 
lage) 

nE-wd'lpsu  people  of  my  house 
(but  nE-wd'lbu  my  house) 


§  56.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  .suffixes  -st  (- 1 )  and  -g'e  (Tsimshian  -t 
and  -go).  Besides  these,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Isass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  gdn  this,  gos  that. 
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yon: 

lEp-ne' e  qane-hvnla  gdn  I  am  always  doing  this  myself  52.3  (lEp- 
self;  neE  I;  qane-hvnla  always) 
nik'^e  tgdnL  sa-gd' 6tkut  then  she  resolved  this  7.5 
gE-g'ipg'a'psz  liwtl  daxdd'xt  gon  high  piles  these  42.10 
tgonl  het:  this  he  said  99.12 

gos: 

SEm-ltk’s-g'af  dsm  qa-gd't  dEp  gd'stg'e  very  different  were  the  minds 
of  those  114.12  (sEin-  very;  lik's-  separate;  -g'at  person;  -Em 
attributive  connective;  qa-  plural ;  gat  mind;  dsp-  plural  [§  52,  a]) 
SEm-gd' ushuL  qe'nEX  as  gd'stg'e,  really  he  reached  a  trail  there  120.7 
(sedi-  very;  gux  to  hit;  -sku  intransitive  [17.2];  qe'nEX  trail) 
menL  ts’EniA'k’  gd'stg'e  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
(men  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  ts  Eniik'  squirrel) 
wi-SEm-  k'!d-ama  mdl  tgd’stg'e  that  was  a  large  exceedingly  good 
canoe  107.5  (vn-  large;  ssm-  very ;  Tc'/d-  exceedingly;  am,  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22];  mdl  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstratives  seem  to  be  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gwl  this,  gwa°  that. 
gwi : 

dd°  da  gwl°t  they  are  here 

adat  plia’rEdEt  Waxayd'°q  dEp  gwl'°t  then  Waxaya/oq  told  them 
Igu-sga-na'k  da  gwl'  a  little  after  this  ( sga -  across;  nak  long) 

gwa°: 

ninll'  ksdEma's  gal-ts! Epts! albs  gum 0  those  are  the  nine  towns 
( nin!l '  this;  ksdEma's  nine;  gal-ts!a! p  town) 

G'Uksats!d'°ntk  tod0  xd°  gum0  this  slave’s  name  was  G. 
k ! a-sgb' ksEm  gwa°  we  will  stop  here  for  a  while 
adat  and'xdE  dEp  gum!0  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  gwa°  is  gwa'sga0,  which  always  refers  to  absent 
objects: 

ada  al  sgsr  Igu-dza' gum  a' uta  gEsga  gwa'sga0  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  lay  there  (ada  then;  al  but;  Iga ■  little;  dzag 
dead;  a' uta  porcupine;  gEsga  at  [see  §  28]) 
a'lgs  he'°tgEl  wd'lbEsgE  gwa' sgaga0  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  seem  that  gwa0  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  -ga;  while  gwa'sga  designates  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  is  always  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  gwai,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  part 
of  the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;  while  gwa0  is  almost 
always  in  terminal  position. 
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nin.'i'  wilwa'lb  gwai  na-tgi-da!  ul  those  were  the  houses  that  had 
come  down 

nEgioa'°dE  Igud'mlgE  gwa'it  Ha’  ts  !  Ena'  SEt  the  father  of  the  boy 
was  that  Ha'tslEna'sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  related  to  gu,  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d  and  y,  which  have  been  treated  in  §  20,  and  the 
two  vowels  -7  and  -u.  I  have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  forms.  I  have  found  the  series 

-u  -du  -gu 

of  which  I  shall  give  examples: 

-7: 

ttu'°SE7U  this  one  hit  thee 

nln.'i'  bid' l'  <tE  gwa°  SE-wa'tEmi  ye'°lda°  this  is  the  star  that  we 
call  ye°l 

kudu'°n  E/ul  those  around  us 

gal-ts'a'bE  t!l'°bEni  la  gu  gwa°  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  lie'ldE  wa'ldi  a  gwa°  much  did  this  one  here 
wl-sgane'°stE  he'°tgEdl  a  st!u'°_p!Elt  a  large  mountain  stands 
here  behind  the  house 

-u 

nE-baf°du  hand'°g  this  woman  has  been  running 
nE-bd'°du  awd'n  X\&  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

-du 

ninli'  gal-ts ! Epts ! a'bE  du  gwa°  those  are  the  towns 

du  nd°l  dEm  dEdu'°lsEdEl  .  .  .  who  will  live  then  *  ZE  792230 

gd'°  du  gan  lu'°ntin  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

-gu 

gu  na-di-g'ig’l' nExgA  nE-ga-nia'°tgErn  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

da'-yagA  sewHo!  g'itg  a0  gugE  g' a' mg  Em,  dzi'usdEga0  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

tnE'm  ut  in  -l: ’  hid '  hna'm  ya  ts ! EsgE  da  Idwan ,  gu  la  wxda 
wutwa'yin  I  am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  ( t  he;  ndriu  I;  in  nomen  actoris;  k: Hna'm  to 
give;  ya'tslEsg  animals;  da  to;  klwan  you  [dative];  Id'wula 
always;  wd  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  n-Jc’%  and 
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which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  ne-  (Tsimshian  n.fEr-)  of 
the  independent  pronouns.  In  Tsimshian  it  is  found  in  the  very 
frequent  demonstrative  nin!%'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  57,  58) 

§  57.  Cardinal  Numbers 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  use  various  sets  of  numerals  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  is  used  for  simple 
counting.  The  others  designate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be¬ 
ings;  canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  round  and  long  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numerals. 

These  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


I.  Abstract  count. 

II.  Flat  objects 

III.  Round  objects. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

k-’aku 

k-|a°k 

=  I 

=  I 

k-’e'El 

klE'rEl 

2 

t’Epxa't 

tlEpxa'd 

=  I 

=  I 

k-’e'lbEl 

gu'oplEl 

3 

gola'nt 

gwant 

=  I 

=  I 

gul’a'l 

klule' 

4 

txalpx 

txalpx 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

5 

k“stenc 

kustons 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

6 

q’&'Elt 

q!&°lt 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

7 

t’Epxa'Elt 

tlEpx&'olt 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

8 

qand&'Elt 

q!anda'°lt 

yuxda'Eit 

yukda'lt 

=  II 

=  II 

9 

kustEm&'c 

kstEm&'s 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

10 

k-’ap 

k-!ap 

=  I 

=  I 

x-pe'El 

kpl°l 

11 

k-’ap  di  k-’aku 

k-!ap  di  g-a°k 

=  I 

=  I 

x-pe'El  di  k-’e'El 

12 

k-’ap  di  t’Epxa't 

k-’ap  di  tlEpxa'd 

=  I 

=  I 

x-pe'El  di  k-’e'lbEl 

20 

k-’e'lbEl  wul  k-’ap 

k-ede'°l 

k-liye'tku 

=  I 

30 

gula  wul  k-’ap 

=  I 

=  I 

IV.  Long  objects. 

V.  Human  beings. 

VI.  Canoes. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

=111 

qla'wutsxan 

ky’al 

kiai 

qama'Et 

q!ama'°t 

2 

=  111 

qa'opsxan 

bagade'l 

tlEpxadd'l 

galba'Eltkus 

galba'°ltk 

3 

=111 

ga'ltsgan 

gula'n 

gula'n 

gula'altkus 

galtsga'ntk 

4 

=111 

tx&'°psxan 

txalpxda'l 

txalpxda'l 

tx;ilpxk>‘s 

txalpxsk 

5 

=  111 

ktu'°nsxan 

kustEns&'l 

kstEns&'l 

k»stensk“s 

ksto'°nsk 

6 

=111 

qla'ltsxan 

q’adEld&'l 

qlalda'l 

qlaEltk>y 

qlaltk 

7 

=  111 

t!npx4'ltsxan 

tlEpxadEda'l 

tlEpxalda'l 

tlEpxa'Eltkus 

tlEpxi'ltk 

8 

=  111 

yukla°tsxa'n 

yuxdaElda'l 

yukleada'l 

yuxda'Eltkus 

yukda'ltk 

9 

=  111 

kstEnia'tsxan 

kustEmasa'l 

fkstEnsa'l 

IkstEmasa'l 

k^stEma'skus 

kstEma'sk 

10 

=111 

kpe'»tsxan 

xpal 

kpai 

k-’apkus 

k-’apsk 

11 

=  111 

x-p&l  di  k-’al 

k-’apkus  di  qa¬ 
ma'Et 

12 

=  111 

x-paldi  bagadO'l 

k-’apk"sdigalbii'- 

Eltkus 

20 

=111 

=1 

k-eda'°l 

k-’iye'tkus 

30 

=111 

=1 

gula'lEg-itk 
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VII. 

Measures. 

VIII.  Bundies  of 
ten  skins. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

1 

(k-’ilga'x-)  =  III 

klEl’O'n 

gusk-’ewa' 

2 

(k-'ibElga'x-)  =  III 

gu'oplEl’o'n 

gilpwa' 

3 

gulalad'n 

k!ul’6'n 

4 

txalpxalfi'n 

txalpxl’O'n 

5 

k“stensElo'n 

kstonsEl’d'n,  kstEn'6'n 

6 

q’kEldElO'n 

qlftldEl’o'n 

7 

t’Epx&EldElO'n 

t!Epxa°ldEl'o'n 

8 

yuxdaaldElo'n 

yukdaoldEl’o’n,  yukdEldF.l’O'n 

9 

kustEmasElo'n 

kstEmasEl'O'n 

10 

x'pao'nde 

kpEl'o'n 

This  system  will  appear  clearer  when  the  numerals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  stems. 

Nass  Tsimshian 


One: 

k-'d{ku) 

k‘!d°k 

k'  HeI 

TuIe'veI 

qamd(Et) 

q!ama ,  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  q! a' wutsxan 

Two: 

tfEpxd'(t) 

t!  Epxd'  (°d) 

k'  !e'  lb  eI 

gu'0p.rEl 

bagadiel) 

qa°p ,  which  seems  to  be  the 
stem  for  galba'°ltk 

Three: 

gol{d'nt ) 

gul-  in  gwant ,  guld'n 
klule!  It  seems  doubtful  if 
this  is  different  from  the 
preceding  one 
gait 

Four: 

txdlpx 

txdlpx 

Five: 

kustens 

kustdns 

Six: 

q!&El 

q!d°l 

Seven: 

k  Epxa 

t.rEpxa  the  same  as  two 

Eight: 

qan 

q!an 

yux 

yuk 

Nine: 

kustE?nd'c 

kstEmd's  (containing  mds 
thumb?) 

Ten: 

k'’ap 

k‘  !ap 

x'pi°l 

kpi°l  probably  related  to  the 

preceding  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  a 

multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 

numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a  suffix  -l,  which  has 
brought  about  modifications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tached.  It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  k%  !a°k  and  k,!E' rid,  gwant 
and  khile ,  k' !ap  and  kpi°l ,  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  - sxan ,  in  the  class  for  long 
objects  in  Tsimshian,  may  well  be  a  contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
sgan  stick.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contains  the  endings 
-dl,  -dal,  which  in  the  numeral  three  ( guld'n )  has  been  changed  to 
-dn  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -dn  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  may  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.  Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  kstEnsd'l  five  per¬ 
sons,  and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  stem,  kstEmasd'l.  Here  belong  also  the  forms  yukleadd'l ,  which 
stands  for  yukdeldd'l;  klEVo'n ,  for  k  !  e'teV  on;  k’dlga' x' ,  for  k^esl  gdx’ 
ONE  fathom. 


§  58.  Ordinal  Numbers  f  Numeral  Adverbs ,  and  Distrib- 

uti ve  Numb ers 

Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,  except  the  words  ks-qd'°x  and  ks-dzo'x 
the  first,  and  anid!  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu¬ 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

?iLk',et  lo-la! qskut  La  guld'alt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  (-1  she;  Id-  in;  laqsku  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian: 

|  txd’lpxa  haha'k!uxt  four  times  it  clapped  together 

Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prefix  mELa-  (Tsimshian 
meIe-),  which  has  been  recorded  in  §  10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu¬ 
plicated  forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian: 

txd'lpxadE  wul  k’ Upk' ! 'a! 'pi  sa  al  mrla-k! e’ teMeI  yamk  forty  days 
to  each  month  ZE  792.21  (sa  day;  g’amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  59-65) 


§  59. 


Use  of  Subjunctive  after 


Temporal  Pa rt i e/es 


The  method  of  forming  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
remains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  is  the  subjunctive.  All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker’s  own  immediate  experience,  is  expiessed  in 
this  mode.  For  this  reason  almost  all  introductory  conjunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.  Possibly  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a  somewhat 
nominal  character.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  temporal  particles  hwil,  La,  La,  dsm  (Tsimshian:  wnl,  la, 
la0,  d,Ein).  The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1.  hunt  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.  It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 
like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,  TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,  TO  GO,  and 
other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec¬ 
tives  when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67) 
it  generally  expresses  causal  relations. 


After  hwild'.r  to  know: 


hwild’yit  hwil  a’ mils E,n  elxt  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 
of  his  seal  183.13  (a’nuks  done;  -Em  attributive  connective;  elx 


seal)  . 

at  hwila'x'L  Mail  hadWxJPL  hwi'ltcfe  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 

doino-  37.6  {ha<fa'xku  bad;  hwil  to  do) 

(Compare  with  this  nig'it  hwila'xs  Tiak'  he’tye  Ts’ak-  did  not 

know  what  he  said  127.7) 


After  baq  to  feel: 

laqL  Moil  sqa-d'dL  da'sgum  elx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 
being  across  (.< vqa-  across;  d'd  to  sit;  dasku  slice;  elx  seal) 
nLJc’e  Lat  lagL  dsm  hwil  ale’skH  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 


After  naxna'  to  hear: 

naxna'L  hwil  a'lg'ixL  qdq  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t  naxna'L  Moil  hahd't  dan  mohuL  ia'ns  he  heard  that  some  one  was 
speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  {Met  to  say;  to  catch 

with  net;  ia'ns  leaves)  , 

(Compare  with  this  t  naxna'L  heL  wi-dhe' SEt  he  heard  what  the  old 

man  said  22.6) 
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After  g'a'a  to  see: 

t  g'a'aL  hwil  gdksL  rriEle't  he  saw  a  salmon  jumping  52.15 
t  g'a'aL  hwil  aJlg'alL  g'at  vn-x'pd'ot  he  saw  a  man  examining  the 
large  jaw  52.6 

t  g'a’ai  lil%' ng'it  hwil  La  a!  d’ik'sk'^L  iLli'e  the  slaves  saw  the  blood 
having  come  out  133.15 
After  a!d?ik'sku  to  come: 

a'cPik'skuL  hwil  mEsa'x'  it  came  to  be  daylight  160.7 
d'd’ik'skuL  hwil  sig'a'tkwdet  it  came  that  they  cried  104.11 
d'ckik'skuL  hwil  cfandd'uL  lax-ha!  the  sky  came  to  be  clear  78.12 
After  id'e  to  go: 

hagun-ia'eL  g'at  aL  hwil  td eI Ern-nd' dt  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 
After  qa'd  to  go  to: 

riLk'^et  qa! ol  hwil  cPat  she  went  to  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k^et  qaloL  hwil  sg'it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 
After  hwa  to  find: 

nig'it  hwat  hwil  g'dk'sL  qe'ttg'e  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  ( nig'i  not;  g'dk's  to  be  in  water;  qet  a 
string  of  fish) 

After  ynaL  to  tell: 

t  ma' Ldet  hwil  wi'  tkudetg'e  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 
42.8  ( witku  to  come  from) 

t  mdLS  G'ix' satd d! ntx' l  hwil  le-ho'kskwL  Lgo'uLkuL  g'a'tg’e  90.15 
G'lx'sats’a'ntx1  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  (le-  on; 
hoksku  to  be  with  something;  Lgd'uLku  child;  g'at  man) 

After  adjectives  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 

nakwL  hwil  id' t  long  he  went  146.11  (long  was  his  going) 
nakuL  hwil  Lo'odet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wi-fe'sL  hwil  g'i’tkHg'e  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi-fe'sL  hwil  ayawa!tkut  he  cried  much  123.4 
hux  k'^elL  hwil  htci'ls  Txd'msE/n  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
<f  ayim-de'lpkH  aL  hwil  nana'oL  lax- ha'  he  was  quite  near  to  where 
the  hole  in  the  sky  was 

Tsimshian : 

adat  t!El-qa'°ti  wul  wa'tsEga  sqd!°tgEt  he  thought  about  it  that  the 
darkness  continued  ZE  784.3  (t! El-qd!°ti  to  think;  tva'tsEg  to 
continue;  sqd°tg  darkness) 

adat  n!axnu'°  wul  la  g'ik  ha' ts ! eIcsevi  ga’iHskst  then  he  heard  him 
come  again  (n!axnu'°  to  hear;  g'ik  again;  halts! EksEm  once  more; 
gd'it! sks  to  come) 

adat  n!axnu'°dEt  Waxaya'°k  wul  wi-saJldzEgE  ts!a-wdlll)Et  then 
Waxaya'°k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  (xoi- 
greatly;  saldz  to  groan;  ts/a-  inside;  wall)  house) 
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ada  sa-ni'°dzE  ya!  ts  !  esq  Ed  e  wul  JcsE-gwd'°ntgE  vn-go'  ep  !  a  then  the 
animals  saw  the  great  light  rising  ZE  7S5.6  ( sa -  suddenly;  rii°dz 
to  see,  discover;  ya'tslEsg  animal;  ksu-  out;  gwaPntg  to  touch; 
ksE-gwa'°ntg  to  rise;  wi-  great;  go' ep! a  light) 
adat  ma'lEsgE  wula  ha'usgE  n-ts!a'ptga°  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  ( mal  to  tell;  ha'u  to  say;  ts!ap  tribe) 
adat  plid'rEt  nE-ts!a'pt  gEsga  wula  dza'ksgA  wai'k'tga0  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  ( plid'r  to  tell;  ts!ap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  walk'  brother) 

at  1-  !i°tsxan  wul  ksE-gwd'°ntgE  g'a'mgEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 
that  rose  ZE  791.17  (k'!l'°tsxan  to  show;  g’amg  sun,  moon) 
dm  dsp  dEm  id'°ka  wula  ha'u  a'uta  good  we  follow  what  porcu¬ 
pine  says  ZE  792.22  (dm, good;  dup  we;  dsm  future;  id'°k  to  fol¬ 
low;  ha'u  to  say;  a'uta  porcupine) 

The  use  of  wul  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 
Nass  dialect.  We  tind,  for  instance, 

t  n!axnu'°  ha' us  Waxaya!°k  he  heard  what  Waxaya'°k  said 
ada  g'%k  k!  e't  Elds  wul  holtga0  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  wul  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  conjunctions  ada ,  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination: 

ada  wul  k’  !e'p>xa-lEmd!°tgEt  then  every  one  was  saved 

ada  wulat  yd'ulEmxs  Waxayd'°kga0  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 

ada  wul  ts!i°nt  then  he  entered 

The  two  forms  wul  and  wula  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.  Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  difference  in  their  meaning. 

2.  La  expresses  a  past  state  (Tsimshian:  la). 

SEm-gwd'eL  hid' It  aL  gwasL  gms-hdlai'tg'e  he  was  very  poor  on 
having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  (sem-  very;  gwae  poor; 
gWas  to  lose;  guts-  blanket;  halai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k’si-Lo' odet  aL  La  LaxLd'xkudet  they  went  out  having  finished 

eating  40.9 

t  g-a'aL  wund'x '  La  ax-g-e'hEtg'e  he  saw  the  food  which  he  had  not 
eaten  41.4  (' wund'x •  food;  ax-  not;  g‘ep>  to  eat  something) 
a'lg'ixs  Logobola'  aL  Lat  hwild'x’L  hwil  dzaLt  Logobola  spoke 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  (a'lg’ix  to  speak;  hunla  x‘ 
to  know;  dz’aL  to  lose) 

ba! sixkudet  aL  La  xsdat  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
xa  hux  yu'ksa ,  niJr'l  .  •  •  when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
La  Ll'skH  le-ia'tsL  axt  k'd'ukH  aL  lax-an-la'ku,  after  the  porcupine 
had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 26 
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Tsimshian: 

adat  SEm-lu-sanSflg stga  a  lat  n%'°  duda'u  lEplo'°p  then  he  was 
much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  (sE?n- 
very;  lit-  in;  sand'lg  surprised;  ni°  to  see;  dd'u  ice;  16' °p  stone) 
lu-d'm  gd'°tsnd'°t  (jehje  lat  rii'°$tgaP  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 
saw  him  (lu-  in;  dm  good;  gd°d  mind;  na°  mother;  n%°  to  see) 
ninli'  gan-haldEm- g’ o'lt  gEsgE  lag'll :  ganla'°k  therefore  they  arose 
when  it  was  morning  again  (nin !%'  that  it  is;  gan-  reason;  haldEm- 
up;  g'ol  to  run  [plural];  gusgu  at;  g’ik  again;  gauld'°k  morning) 
adat  g‘e' Iks  a  lat  vmV am-suioa' ndE  l>a'°sgEt  then  he  felt  when  the 
wind  had  driven  him  ashore  (g'elks  to  feel;  wuVam-  landward; 
suwa'n  to  blow;  bd°sg  wind) 

la  g'ik  kldvEldE  la  tgi-id!0  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 
(kldrel  one;  tgi-  down;  id'0  to  go;  sa  day) 
dsEda'  la  xgwa'tksEn  if  you  feel  cold 
dsE  la  gwd'nksEn  you  may  have  been  cooked 
ada  la  qa'odisgE  ha'utga0  when  he  had  finished  speaking 
a  da  lat  sa-gd'lEmgA  u'nksEgEt  when  they  had  taken  off  the  ashes 

3.  La  while  (Tsimshian:  la°). 

nlk'^et  ma' Ldetg'e  Ld  metkuL  qal-ts’a! p  then  they  told  him  that  the 
town  was  full  183. Id 

ha  SErni-bag ' ait-d"1  d' l  Loqs,  nhk^e  .  .  .  when  really  in  the  middle 
was  the  sun,  then  .  .  .  103.15 

nig't  hux  hwilt  La  qa! odet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  they 
finished  179.10 

Tsimshian : 

nlini't  wul  wula'i  ld°t  wala  si'°p ! EndE  na'kstga0  that  was  how  she 
knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  ( wula'i  to  know; 
si'°p ! eii  to  love;  naks  husband) 

ada  Id'0  wula  lie'°tgE  wul-qd'°sgEdEt  then  continued  to  stand  the 
wise  ones  ZE  792.20  ( he°tg  to  stand;  wid-qd'°sg  wise) 
ada  sagait-and! gasgEtg a  a  Id0  dEin  wula  id!0  g'a’mgEm  dzHusdst 
then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  should  continue  to  go 
ZE  791.18  (sagait-  together;  and'gasg to  agree;  /d'°togo;  g'amg 
moon,  sun;  dzi'us  daylight) 

4.  dEm  future  (Tsimshian:  dEm). 

xpEts! a' xl  lig'^e' Enskug‘e  aL  dEm  de- hwilt  the  grizzly  was  afraid 
to  do  it  also  56.14  (xpEts’ a' x  afraid;  lig'^e' Ensku  grizzly  bear) 
heL  qd'odEL  xa' el  dEm  fuks-t/e'sES  Ts/ak'  the  slave  thought  he 
would  push  out  Ts’ak’  135.4  (he  to  say;  qd'dd  heart;  xa' e  slave; 
fuks-  out  of;  ties  to  push) 

nig'i  dEm  hux  a'd,ik'sgueg‘e  I  may  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hd'ts>  dsm  g'e’iptg'e  the  stump  ate  all  he  was  goino-  to  eat 
55.12 

dEm  k'x  viEn-ie'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 
§  59 
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Tsimshian: 

ada  dsm  k!ul-man-go'sEn  then  you  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
790.15  ( k!ul -  about;  man-  up;  gos  to  jump) 
gwa’i  dE/n  ha' un  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 

da  the  dEm  Jcse-16'0  l  si'°l)Et  then  shove  out  the  bone!  (ms  thou 
[subj.];  Tcse-  out;  16°  to  shove;  si°l>  bone) 
maJlE  dE/nt  lEgu’°lardEt  she  told  she  would  burn  it 

§  60.  Use  of  Subjunctive  in  the  Negative 
The  negative  conjunction  nig' l  (Tsimshian:  algE),  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  ne  (Tsimshian:  al ),  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  by  the  connective  -l 

ntg’it  mdf  e»l  dEm  sqa-iat  lat  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 
across  the  way  of  it  ( md'fEn  to  let  go;  sga-  across;  id  to  go;  lat 
to  it) 

njJJ'et  nlg’it  da-a'  gLkudet  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 
nigin  dEin  de-go' ut  1  will  not  take  it 
ne%L  acTd' dik'sdeda?  are  they  not  coming? 
ne  mESEm  hwa  ’da?  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 

Tsimshian : 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generally  used  with  the 
connective  as  described  in  §  31;  the  first  person  singular  fol- 
|  lowing  the  negative  is  -l.  (See  §  51.) 
a'lgE  n  dEm  klind!  rnt  al  handPg  I  shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 
a'lgE  dl  t!d'°dgEtga0  it  is  not  difficult 

a  wul  a'lgE  dl  t  wida'il  dEm  dax-ya'°gul  anl'°stga°  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  ( wuld'i  to  know;  dax- 
yd'°g  to  hold;  anl'°s  branch) 
a'lgE  di  hasd'gai  I  do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 

a'lgEt  nisagd'°tgEtgA  sts!d'lga°  the  beaver  did  not  mind  it 
\rasagd!°tg  to  mind;  sts.'dl  beaver) 

Negative-interrogative  sentences: 

al  sl'°pgEdi  gugA  hand'°xga° ?  is  not  this  woman  sick? 

al  the  wuld'idut  in-wuld! gun?  don’t  you  know  who  has  done  this 

to  you? 

§  61.  The  Subjunctive  after  Conjunctions 

nLk''et  g’a'am  hwil  leba' yu/cL  ge'wun  103.5  then  he  saw  the  gulls 
fly  {g-a'a  to  see;  leba'yuk  to  fly  [plural];  ge'wun  gull) 
k-'et  go'uE  wdha'st  then  he  takes  a  string  217.4  * 

wdaLk'^et  lo-d? Ep-tf Ekld' dLsaant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
(lo-  in;  d’Ej?-  down;  t1  skid' axsaan  to  break) 
tse  n  dEm  suwa'nt  I  may  cure  her  123. 7 
dat  hwtld'gut  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 
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Tsimshian : 

adat  gE'7'Edaxtga0  then  he  asked  her 

ada  mE  dEm  SEm  wuld'i  la  gwafntgut  then  ye  will  know  that  I 
have  touched 

§  62.  Use  of  the  Indicative 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  language  to  express 
all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 
and  occur  almost  only  in  statements  of  self-experienced  facts.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  particle  na,  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  only,  is  always  followed  by 
the  indicative. 

|  nan  k lul-sag^ap- id'°nu  1  have  only  walked  about  without  purpose 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  are  the  following: 
dEm  id'neE  aL  awa! an  I  shall  go  (to)  near  you  196.12 
dEin  qald'qndm  we  will  play  75.6 
niLiie' l  id! deE  I  roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g‘e’l)Edas  dze' Edze  Lgo-lEp-tf  al-me' nt  grandmother  ate  her 
own  little  vulva  121.12  ( Iep -  she  herself;  g‘eb  to  eat  something; 
dze' Edz  grandmother  ;  Lgo-  little  ;  tq'al-  against ;  men  vulva) 
Tsimshian : 

gwa'lgE  ue  wd'lbE  sEin’d'g'if  the  chief’s  house  is  burnt 
ama  wd'lt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 
dEin  q‘idi-ga!°du  xa°  I  shall  catch  the  slave 
wa°nt  yd'°gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 

§  63.  The  Negative 

(a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  ni'g'i  (Tsim¬ 
shian  a'lgE ),  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  ne  (Tsimshian  al)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  §  60).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

nig'U  hwila'x'L  hwil  da’uLL  stelt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com¬ 
panion  had  gone  15.2  ( hwild'x *  to  know;  dauL  to  leave;  stel  com¬ 
panion) 

nig’i  t'estfe'st  they  were  not  large  113.9  (See  also  p.  403.) 

( b )  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  al). 
neL  add' dik "sdsda ?  are  they  not  coming? 

neL  sg'iL  m.E  dEin  ha-mEn-sd' g’idaf  have  you  anything  to  pull  it 
up  with?  (sg’i  to  lie;  hie  thou;  ha-  means  of;  mEii-  up;  sag ‘  to 
pull) 
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Tsimshian : 

al  nE-ba'°di f  has  he  not  been  running  ? 

a'l  mE-wula! idut  in-wula! gun?  don’t  you  know  who  did  this  to  you? 

( c )  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  a' yin).  The  form 
a' yin  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 

“we,”  de' yaL  g’a'tg’e  “no,”  said  the  man  87.11 

Tsimshian : 

I  u  A' yinl  n E-gan-ioa! IsEmi,  naPt ?” — “ A' yin .”  Did  you  not  get 
what  you  went  for,  my  dear?” — “  No.”  {a! yin  not;  ns-  posses¬ 
sive;  gan-  reason;  wdl  to  do;  -sevi  ye;  naPt  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

(d)  hawd'lg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  yet. 

a  hawa’lya  gaPl  dEdu'°lsEt  when  not  yet  anything  was  alive  ZE 
782.1 

(e)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expressed  by  ax-  (Tsim¬ 
shian  wa-).  These  prefixes  have  been  described  in  §  11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.  This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a  nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a  verbal  noun. 

(f)  g’ild'  don’t !  (Tsimshian  g-ild!). 

g-ilo  dzE  so'osE/n,  ana!  don’t  take  the  rest  out  181.9  (dzE  weakens 
the  imperative) 

g-ilo'  vie  dzE  sevti  ma! le!  don’t  tell  about  it!  181.11 

Tsimshian : 

(  g-ild '  ba'°SEnt  don’t  be  afraid  ! 

g-ild f  mE  dzE  ga’°t  don’t  go  there  ! 

§  (id.  The  Interrogative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  -a,  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  §  48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  -i,  but  -u  also 
occurs.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  -i  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  in 
§  56.  After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

neeL  ts/ens  K^aL-hd'tgurn-rfe'sErnq  at  ts ! Em-hwilbd' f  did  not 
Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?  191.12  its  Ten  to  enter; 

on  one  side;  hdtgu  to  stand;  qle'sEmq  labret;  tslEm- 
interior;  hwilp  house;  -a  interrogative) 

rieiz  wi-t!e'sda?  is  it  great? 

ne  mE  sem  hwa'da?  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 
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Tsimshian  -% : 
wa ,  m'°dzEni?  do  you  see? 
mE  dEdu'HsEni?  are  you  alive? 
a  wu  la  dzakl  wa'ni?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 
al  mE  n!axno'°di  gu  xstdmqtf  don’t  you  hear  a  noise? 
dl  di  ga'usErii?  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsimshian  -u: 

si'°pgut?  is  he  sick? 

al  mE  wulalidut  in-wuld! gun?  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 
to  thee? 

al  mE  Id'  wula  habEbd'ldut?  didst  thou  not  always  keep  it? 

2.  No  interrogative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 
ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  gd°) : 

ago' l  La  an-ha! l  qal-ts’ap?  what  is  it  that  the  people  say  ?  138.15 
ago' l  dsin  an-a'k’SEn f  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
ago' l  he' tSEn?  what  is  talking  (there)  ?  23.9 
Tsimshian : 

|  gd°  wula  ha'unt?  what  do  you  say? 
nda  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA)\ 

ndaL  hwtl  hetkuL  hwilp?  where  is  the  house? 

ndaL  dEmt  hwil  de-witkH?  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 

Tsimshian : 

|  ndA  wula  wd'°tgEnt?  where  do  you  come  from? 
nd  who  (Tsimshian:  nd° ): 

nd  f  an-ax-hwild' yinf  who  does  not  know  thee  ? 

Tsimshian: 

nd°l  t  in  na'lssgE  lgu'°lgES  Gaud' f  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Gaud? 

na°dE  gu  awa'°n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 


§  6V>.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 
be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzE.  Very  often  the  personal  pronounis 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective  pronouns. 
In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 
that  the  form  is  not  a  true  imperative  but  merely  a  future  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dwn  yu'hdEUL  tfEm-la'neE  hold  to  my  neck!  75.11 
dEm  gald'qndm  let  us  play!  (literally,  we  shall  play)  75.6 
§65 
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Weakened  by  dze: 

dze  ama-g'a' adESEin  look  well  after  her  191.15 

mE  dzE  ms  lo-k^dtSElt  then  put  in  the  finger  195.10 

Tsimshian: 

dEm  k!ul-man-go'sEn  then  jump  up  and  about! 
n!%n%'  dsm  dzagam-ha!°tgEnga0  that  one  call  ashore!  (literally,  that 
is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 

dEm  e' an  nE-ama-wd' Is  n F.gvxi'°dF.v  promise  him  the  wealth  of  your 
father 

Weakend  by  dzE\ 

ada  cIze  wul  hau'un  ^lax-lo°h''  then  say  “on  stone” 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
tgdnL  dEm  IlvA'Ieu  do  this!  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Tsimshian: 

mE  dEm  lagax-lu-dd0  da' a  put  ice  on  each  side! 
mE  dEm  sE-ioa! dit  call  him  a  name! 

More  frequently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 
indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  nominal  object,  by  the 
ending  l  (Tsimshian  -l). 

gouL  Lgo’uLgun  take  your  child!  205.5 

huts’ En-d? a! l  ga-tio'oh  tiak *  put  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 
207.2 

saflEhEL  steam  it!  54.8. 

Tsimshian: 

wai,  di  bd'°Jl  you,  on  your  part,  try! 
dEX-yd'°gwA  a.ivi!0SEt  hold  on  to  the  branch! 
t! Ein-stu'°l  la'msut  accompany  my  son-indaw  to  the  fire! 
man-sa'ik-A  cisi'°nt  pull  up  your  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 
by  the  periphrastic  expression  dm  (it  would  be)  good  (if). 

dmL  dEm  guxt  take  it!  141.6 

dniL  dEm  se-o! Lgum  let  us  cut  wood!  63.4 

dmL  dEm  de-xsan  you  gamble  also!  29.1 

dm  ms  dsni  wo'ol  gal-ts' a' p  invite  the  town  206.13 

Tsimshian: 

qm  vie  dEm  di  bd°lt  tty  it  too! 

a'msEenl  m,Ek!a-dMga  n-di-na-hEba' gan  just  try  my  playground 
too  {dm  good;  -s^'dubitative;  tie  thou;  k!a-  just;  di-  on  (thy) 
part;  bag  to  taste;  n-  possessive;  na-  place;  bag  to  taste,  play) 
dm  dEm  k‘ !e'°xgEnt  escape! 

dm  dzE  gd°s  dEp  nEgwd'°dEn  go  to  your  parents!  ^ 
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The  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  g'ilo' . 

g'ilo' !  nExna' yitg’e  aL  ts ! Em-hwV l/p  don’t!  they  might  hear  you  in 
the  house  91.10. 

g'ilb'  vie  dzE  SEin  sga-yo' xkH  don’t  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g’ild'L  SEXsd'mEXSE7nES  don’t  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§  66.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negative  as  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  remains 

to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  kr’e  then;  generall}7  in  connection  with  the  demonstrative  n- 

nLk^e  a'  dkik'skH  then  he  came 

k^e  dogL  anna' sl  gag  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 
ul  dEm  k^e  mE-txe'ldiL  smax’  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  ivogsL  g’a'tg'e  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  dzE  ( tsE )  weakens  statements. 

uLk^e  g'i!  daxL  SEtn'd'g'U  tsE  hwil  witkut  then  the  chief  asked 
where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
nig'it  hwildx's  Wig'a't  tss  hwil  d}Ep-a'xkuL  not  knew  Giant  where 
he  came  down  15.1 

nik^e  woxwa! xdet  a  tse  Moil  JivA’Il  elx  then  they  wondered  at 
where  was  the  seal  42.6 

dp  tsE  no'ot ,  tSE  me'tkuL  ak's  aL  ba'nt  lest  he  die,  if  his  belly  should 
be  full  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsEda  (dzE  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  hasa'xL  halda' ug'it  dEmt  dzak^L  SEl-g‘a'tt ,  k^e,  when  a  witch 
desires  to  kill  a  fellow-man,  then  217.1 
tsEda  Mix  Moi'leE,  riLlMe^  when  I  do  it  again,  then  165.12 
tsle'ne  ndt ,  tsEda  ne! En  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  you!  39.13 

5.  op  tsE  else,  lest. 

op  tsE  nd'oeE  else  I  might  die  74.4 

k^e  SEm-ia' LkuL  lax-b' l  lo' dp;  op  tsE  grutg\od'otkuL  sdk "  gan-Moilt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olachen 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  ( sem -  very;  iaLku 
slippery;  lax-o'  top;  lo'bp  stone; '  g'vxiotku  to  be  lost;  saM 
olachen) 

6.  ts’o  although. 

ts’ot  hux  hwild'x’t  although  he  knows  it 
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Tsimshian: 

1.  (l da  then. 

ada  via!  I  EdE  dEp  gua'°  then  these  told 

adat  g’ik  sga-bd'°t  he  assisted  him  (literally,  then  he  stood  by 
him) 

2.  da  when. 

7i  e  la  dsm  gwd'ntgE  da  n  dsm  su  mEa'wulgEt  when  I  shall  have 
touched  it,  then  I  shall  swing  the  rope  (g-wdntg  to  touch;  su 
to  swing;  mEa'wulg  rope) 

da  a/  ts.fElEni-ha'pdA  n/d'°.rlEt,  ada  .  .  .  when  the  killer-whales 
rushed  in,  then  .  .  .  ( IsIeIevi -  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 
n!a°xl  killer-whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 

adat  gE'rEdaxtgE  a  ga!  dzE  gan  ha'ut  then  they  asked  why  he 
might  have  said  so 

eaplExdi  a  n  dzE  txal-wd'  sdE  lgu'°lgida°  I  may  remember  when 
I  may  have  met  my  child  (dp! ex  to  remember;  txal-wd!0 
to  meet;  lgu°lg  child;  -i  I,  my  [see  §  51]) 

1.  dxE  da  when,  if. 

n  dsm  wa'lint  dzE  da  ha'°SEn  I  will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 
(wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  hd°s  to  be  afraid) 

dzE  da  la  tsi'°ni  dA  n  dsm  sa-dA-ga' inat  when  I  enter,  I  shall 
fall  with  it  (ts!i°n  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  dA-  with  some¬ 
thing;  gaJina  to  fall) 

5.  dp  dzE  else,  lest. 

hd'°SEnut  o'p  dzE  dza'gi  I  fear  (lest)  I  fall 

6.  ts!u  although. 

tslu  on'yEdA  tgi-o'Jcsut ,  da  g1  ap-a!lg A-di-sga' yiksgl  although  1 
(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (1)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
(myself)  (inyEdA  he,  this;  tgi-  down;  oks  to  drop;  -u  1 ;  g\tp- 
really;  a' IgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  sga'yiksg  to  be  hurt) 

ts!u  wagait  rCa  g-idEgaiie'°tsga0  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  ast  while. 

ada  adi  hid'°ksga  li'°mitga°  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  ami  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 

ami  dzE  lamE  g’a'lksE  dzE  dEin  lu-da'Jdxaii  if  you  should  feel 
that  you  may  drown  ( g'alks  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da'klxan  to  be 
drowned) 

arm  dzE  la  k‘  !e'°xgEn  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  yu°l  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 

yu°l  tie  ye'dzEii  if  I  hit  you 
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§  67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a  is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particular 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  suffix  -l  or 
-s,  as  described  in  §§  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ImxL  Lgo-a'h's  <xl  awa!  adetg'e  a  little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
(&KB  to  run;  Lgo-  little;  ak's  water;  awa' a  proximity) 
iaga-ma' gat  aL  g’afu  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 
46.8  ( iaga -  down;  mag  to  put;  g’d'u  beach  in  front  of  house) 
a.L  g’d'lEq  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  ts’Em-: 

ld-ma'  qskuL  tfelx’  aL  ts’Em-ts’ak'  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46. 14  (Id-  in;  maqskw  to  stand  [plural];  tfelx'  grease;  ts’Ern-  inside 
of;  ttfak'  dish) 

tq1  al-lo-dzo' qst  aL  hvMpg'e  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  (tq’al- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  Id-  in;  dzdq  to  camp;  hwilp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generally  with  verbal  prefix  le-  and  substantival 

prefix  lax-\ 

le-iaq'  l  oq  aL  lax- and' st  a  copper  hangs  on  a  branch  138.3  (le-  on; 
ia'q  to  hang;  and' s  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  hagun -: 

hagun-ie' eL  g'at  aL  awa' at  a  man  went  toward  him  138.14  ( hagun - 
toward;  ie'e  to  go;  g'at  man;  awal&  proximity) 
ia'et  aL  g'ile’lix'  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g'a' askut  aL  lax-ha'  he  looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

wetknt  aL  awa' as  noxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  (wetku 
to  come  from;  awa' a  proximity;  nox  mother) 
k'saxt  aL  hwi'lp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

hwU  hwi'ls  dEp  be' EbeE  as  ne’ eji  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  157.9 
{hwil  to  do;  di<:p  plural;  (n-)be'eb  uncle;  -eE  my;  ne' En  thou) 
g'ind'mt  aL  Lgo-tk'^e' Lku  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifying  with;  instrumental: 

La'lbEL  efaldo'x'  aL  ha-q’o'L  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  {La' lb  to  scrape;  q’aldo'x *  spoon;  ha-q’o’L  fish-knife) 
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le-ia'tsxt  lax-a'k's  cil  waqxt  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 
(le-  on;  ialts  to  strike;  lax-  surface;  ak‘s  water;  wcujl  beaver’s 
tail) 

gnxx  laku  cll  let  qanL  daqL  he  took  tire-wood  with  wedge  and 
hammer  90.8  (gux  to  take;  laku  tire-wood;  let  wedge;  qan  and; 
dagL  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

siEpkuL  qa'ots  Wl-g'aJt  ax  xdax’t  sick  was  Giant’s  mind  on  account 
of  his  hunger  69.4 

SEm-j?La'k’skut  ah  hm'ltg'e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 
he  had  done  62.15 


9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  vn-sa'  all  day  long  138.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

aL  had'ng'e  mEsd'x'g'e  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

aL  dint  in  summer  20.14 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

le-mEtme' tkut  ol  fe'hEn  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  (le-  on; 

metku  full;  fe'ljEn  sea-lion) 
metkuL  mdl  ax  Ian  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansgwa'tgut  as  ne'tg'e  they  made  fun  of  him  113.3 
mk-’et  g’enx  g’a'tg'e  ax  hvnndd'o  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 
90.10  ( g'en  to  give  to  eat;  g’at  man;  hvnndd'o  tobacco) 
g-ekuL  xid'n  aL  haya'tsku  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  (g’eku 
to  buy;  xid'n  elk;  haya'tsku  copper) 
sa-hwa'dEt  aL  X-ama'lgwaxdxL  1  Ycl'se  they  called  him  Eating- 
Scabs-of-Wa'sE  41.14  (sa-  to  make;  hwa  name;  x-  to  eat; 
ama'lku  scab) 

q'atskH  aL  hana'q  he  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g'a' tkut  as  nEgua! ddxt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a  is  used  very  often  with  hwil  and  dxm  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  nominal  phrase. 


11. 


aL  hwil  because  (literally,  at  [its]  being): 

laxbets’e'x’det  .  .  .  aL  Kwilt  g’a'adet  they  were  afraid  because  they 


saw  it  207.10 

%l  hwil  nig' id i  halai'ts  Tdak 7  nixne't  qant-hwila'k^detg’e  because 
Ts’ak-  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  (nig'i  not; 
di  on  his  part;  halai't  shaman;  niLndt  that;  qan  reason;  hwil 


to  do) 

lo-hwa' ntkuL  qaiodnt  aL  hwil  xHamlft  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  (Id-  in;  hwantku  annoyed;  qadt 
heart;  xstamku  noise) 
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lo-hwa'  ntkuL  qa! odEt  aL  Tiwll  xstamkH  he  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  95.15  ( Id-hwa'ntk u  annoyed;  qd'ot  mind) 
aha' g\iskut  aL  hwil  si-k'’  a-wi-ye'  tkust  he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  very  much  21.12  (aba' <f  asku  to  be  troubled;  si-  anew; 
k:’a-  exceedingly;  wi-ye'tku  to  cr}') 

12.  aL  dEin  in  order  to,  that: 

tsagam-wd' ot  aL  dEm  dEda'lEqt  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  ( tsagavn -  ashore:  wfl 6  to  call;  dEda'lEq  to  talk  with) 

Tc’^et  boxt  aL  dEm  nddm-a'k’st  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
(box  to  wait;  noom-  to  desire;  ak‘s  to  drink) 
lo-ya'ltkH  aL  dEm  yd'dxkH  he  returned  to  eat  55.9 
k'si-ba'x  aL  dEm  gun-lu'kt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a  is  so  weak  that  it  may 

be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.  Evidently  the  verb  fol¬ 
lowing'  a  is  nominalized. 

yd'dxkH  aL  wi-fe'sEm  yd'oxkH  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
d’dt  aL  wi-ye'tkut  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaga-ia! l  na'k'stg’e  ...  aL  La  gwd'otkH  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 

Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a  takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  discussed  in  §  28.  Here  examples  will  be  given  illus¬ 
trating  its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ada  k!a-t!a'°t  gEsgA  g’ilhau'li  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 
a  while 

al  di  naPkl  g' ad  a  awa'  naksE  nE-wai' g’u?  does  a  person  lie  near 
my  brother’s  wife \  (al  not;  di-  on  his  part;  nd°k  to  lie;  g'ad 
a  person;  awa'  proximity;  naks  wife;  waig’  brother) 

2.  Signifying  in: 

dmnt  u'°dEn  a  ts! Em-la'gEt  he  will  bake  thee  in  the  lire  (u°d  to 
bake;  ts! Em-  interior  of;  lag  lire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 

adat  Hl-SE-gu'lgE  la’ gE  dA  tax’d' tga°  then  he  lighted  a  tire  on 
top  of  him  (Hi-  on;  se-  to  make;  gidg  to  light;  lag  lire; 
tax’d  top) 

vie  dEm  t!d'°nt  gEsgE  stu'°j) ! Elga0  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  toward: 

ada  hagvl-id' °t  gEsgA  awa'  nE-wa'lbt  then  he  went  slowly  toward 
his  house 

gun-id'°t  gEsgE  wul  na°kt  he  went  to  where  he  lay 
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5.  Signifying  from:  » 

wd'°tgEt  gssgE  awd'  na'kstga0  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
haldE)/i-ba'°gEt  Astiwd'l  gExgs  lax-ld'°pga0  Astiwa'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wul  ha' us  nEgwd'°t  gES  ni'°tga°  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  wula  k‘  Una'msgE  da'u  gEsgE  Igu'dgstga0  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  ( k’Hna'm  to  give;  da'u  ice;  IguPlg  child) 

T.  Signifying  with,  instrumental: 

dat  wul  lu-sga-ya'dzE  ts.'alt  gEsgE  li  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  (In-  in;  sga-  across;  yadz  to  strike; 
tsfal  face;  U  feather) 

•  dza'bEt  cil  av!o'ntg‘e  he  made  with  his  hands 
LalbEt  ah  ha-tfo'L  she  scraped  with  a  tish-knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-gla'gA  gd'°ts  Astiwd'l  gssgE ' ns-txald' ndet  Astiwa'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  (lit-  in:  q/ag  open, 
hollow;  gd°d  mind;  txaldJn  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a  wi-ga'msEm  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a  nA-qa'ga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781u 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a  wul-t  sE-q!  an-q!  add!  ula  ga-ga'°dA  a  gwa'dEksEm  ie°nt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts  with  cool  fog  ZE  797.32 (q!an-dd'ul, 
literally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gwa'dEks  cool;  ie°n  fog) 
ho'ltgE  wd'lbEt  a  ts!d°g  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  wul  qylid'rES  nEgwd'°t  gEsgEt  g' Uks-fii'°sgE  na'kstga0  then 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
( plid'r  to  tell;  g’ilks-  back;  ni°  to  see) 

11.  a  wul  because: 

a  wult  la  na'gEdat  nlaxnv!  hau  because  for  a  long  time  she  had 
heard  sa_y  ( nag  long;  nlaxnv!  to  hear;  hau  to  say) 
asds  wul  wa-dl-lgu-xd'°ga  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a  little  foam  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  (wa-  without;  d%- 
on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xa°g  foam) 

12.  a  dEin  in  order  to,  that: 

txanH'  gd  bd°ldE  la'msu  a  dEmt  wula  dza'kdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  ( txan!l  all;  gd  what,  something; 
bd'°ld  to  try;  lams  father-in-law;  dzak  to  kill) 
a  dEmt  u!°tut  in  order  to  bake  me 

a  dEmt  ma'ksgE  nE-SESi'°ptga°  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

13.  a  and: 

ada  wul  wa'ndit  a  bd'°kEdEt  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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Txane'tkL 

Every 

q’ara-kMelL* * * * * 6 

only  one 

wl-ga'n.7 8 * *  Nl11 

great  tree.  Then 

hwi'lpdetg’e15 * 


sa  4 

day 

wl-ga'n 

great  "log. 

hwil 12 * 

where 


their  house 


laku 

fire 


kit. 19 

in  it. 


his-dz<VqsL3  k!opE-tkde'Lku. 4  Wi-he'lt,5 

played  camping  little  children.  Many 

7  Wl-lo-no'oL8  wl-ts!a'wut.9  Wi-d’E'xL10 

Great  in  hole  great  inside.  Large 

g’its’EL-qa'odEL 13  k’opE-tk'VLkV  NiLne'L14 

in  went  little  children.  Then 

wl-qalk’si-no'dm10  gan.7  NLk’’et17  ld-sI-me'LdeL 18 

large  through  hole  of  ‘tree.  Then  [in  made  burn  they 

iLlr’e17  hux  txa'xkudetzo  wi-he/lL5  ts’ele'mdet. 

Then  again  they  ate  many  their  traveling 

provisions. 


Han 

Salmon 

hwi'ldet24 * 

they  did  so 


ts’ele'mL 

the  provisions  of 


gul-q’ane'tk 

all 


UT  21 


aL 

at 


25 


txane'tkuL1 

every 


La22  hux  lo-dzo'qdet26  aL 

when  again  in  they  camped  at 


25 


k’opE-tk-,eLku.4  La22  nakuL23 

little  children.  When  long 

mdr’e17  La22  hux  t’esL  ak-s 

then  when  again  large  was  water 

Nuk^’e17  hux  pta'lik's. 

in  log.  Then  again  the  water 


sa, 

day, 

wI-ts’Em-ga'n 

great  in  log. 


1  txa-  all  (§  10,  no.  93) ;  txanetku  independent  form;  L-connective  of  numerals  ( §  23.6). 

2  Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  (§  41). 

3  his-  to  pretend  (§  10,  no.  79) ;  dzoq  to  camp;  -s  suffix  (§  17,  no.  6)  required  by  Ins-:  L-  connective  of 
predicate  and  subject  (§  23). 

*k’opE-  small  [plural]  (§  10,  no.  113);  tk-’eLku  children  [plural];  k’opE-  only  in  the  plural;  Lgo-  is 
the  singular  of  small. 

6  un-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  Kelt  many  (almost  always  used  with  the  prefix  wi-). 

6  q’am-  only  (§  10,  no.  118);  k-’el  one  flat  thing  (§  57);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 
i  wi-  great  (§10,  no.  73);  gan  tree,  log. 

8  wi  great;  Id-  in  (verbal  prefix  [§  9,  no.  29] );  no' 6  hole;  -i  predicative  connective. 

8  ts.’avM  the  inside;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  ts'Em-  is  used  to  designate  the  inside 
(§  11,  no.  152);  -t  probably  possessively  its. 

10  wi  great;  d’ ex  large. 

n  n-  demonstrative  (?) ;  l  probably  connective. 

12  Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (§  59). 

13  The  prefix  g-its’EL  is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  ie't?  (singular),  qd’o  (plural),  to  go;  -det 
3d  person  plural  (§  53);  -l  connective. 

n  n-  demonstrative  (?);  L-  probably  connective.  This  conjunction  seems  to  appear  here  doubled. 

15  hwttp  house;  -det  their;  -ye  invisible  (§  20). 

w  wi-  great;  qalk'si-  through  (§  9,  no.  24);  tid'd  hole;  -m  adjectival  connective, 

n  til-,  see  note  11;  k~'e  then;  t  transitive  subject,  3d  person  (§  48). 

18  lo-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  si-  to  cause  (§  13,  no.  164);  met  to  burn;  -det  they;  -L  connects  predicate  and 
object. 

19  Idt  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (§  54). 

wyd'axku  (singular),  txd'dxku  (plural),  to  eat  (intransitive  verb);  -det  they. 

21  A  compound  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  txane'tku  all);  also  qane-lnvila 
always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

22  Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noun  ( §  59) . 

23  naku  long,  temporal  and  local. 

2»  hwil  to  do;  -det  they. 

25  a  general  preposition  (§67);  -l  indefinite  connective. 

*>  lo-  in;  dzoq  to  camp;  -det  they. 

27  wi-  large;  ts.'Em-  inside  of  (§  11,  no.  152). 
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NLk-’e17 

Then 

hwila'x-L31 

knew  it 

lo-ts’a'wuL34 

inside  of 


p-'lp-’a'k’SL28 


wi-ga  n 


floated  the  great  log. 

VopE-tk-,e/Lku.4 


the  little  children. 


NLk- 

Then 

Y  ukL 32 

Beginning 


uks-o'lik*skut.29 

out  to  sea  it  drifted. 

wan  En  i  -qal  a'  qdet 33 

they  were  playing 


g-' 


Nfg-it30 

Not  they 

25 


aL" 

at 


La 


22 


hwagait- uks-da'  ul  35 


an 


25 


great  log  when 

22  uks-na'kut.37 


La 

when  out  to  sea 

NLk-’et17 

Then  he  saw 

kwagait-g’I'iks.36 


NLk -'e 17 


away  out  it  was  going 
to  sea 

38 


at 


hwagait-g’i'ks88 

way  off  shore 


lrsi-Lo/dtkaL 


or* 

to 


far. 

a'at40 


way 


to 

off  shore. 


sig’a'tkudet;43 

they  cried; 


Then 

hwil 

where 

NLk-’e17 

Then 

qane-hwila44 

always 


out 

41 


went 

La  ‘ 
when 
k’si-qa'odeL 


tu’alL39  Lgo-tk-’e'Lk".4 

one  little  boy. 

25 


hwagait-uks-o'lik*skut 29)35 


way 

42 


out 


went 


seaward  it  drifted 

k’opE-tk,’e,Lku.4 

the  little  children. 


aL" 

to 


sig’a'tkMet.43 


wi-ga'n7 

aL25 

the  '  log 
great 

at 

NLk-’e 

hux 

Then 

again 

NLk-'et  g 

••a'aL40 

Then  he 

saw 

they  cried. 

hwagait-lax-se'Elda.48 

wav' off  on  the  ocean. 


NLk -’e 17 

Then 


NLk-’e17 

Then 

k’uL-da'uL45 

about  went 


k,si-Lo,otkuL38  Lgo-hwil-x6'osgum' 


lo-ya'ltkut51 

he  returned 

le-hwa'nL53 

on  sit 


aL 

at 


qewun 

gulls 


out  was  put  the  little 

hwil12  leba'yukL48 

where  flew 

ts’a'wuL34 

inside  of 

49 


wi-ga  n. 

great  '  log. 


being 

qe'wun 

gulls. 

K-’et 

Then  he 


wise 
49 


aL 

at 


aq-d  Ep-hwila'gut  ?” 55 

top  of  us,  without  we  [way  of]  doing?” 


lax-o'Ein,54 


47  Lgo-tk-’e'LkV 

little  child. 

NlIv  -’e  ha'ts’ik  -seid50 

Then  again 

niaLt:52  “  Qa'ne-hwila44 

told  it:  “Always 

NLk-’e 

Then 


g  ig-d'k-s  to  drift. 

b  uks-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (§  8,  no.  6);  -t  intransitive,  3d  person  singular. 

30  nig-t  indicative  negation:  -t  transitive  subject,  3d  person. 

si  hwttd'x ■  to  know;  -det  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 

ss  yuk  appears  both  as  verb  and  as  particle. 

33  gwanEin  &  prefix  of  doubtful  significance. 

3«  Id-  a  verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  ts’d’wu  the  inside.  It  seems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  possessive  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -m  (§  22). 

33  hwagait-  away  (§  10,  no.  71);  uks-  seaward  (§8,no.6);  da'uLto  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  -t  would 

be  better.  * 

so  hwagait-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g-iks  the  region  off  shore  (a  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  uks-). 

8i  uks-  seaward;  naku  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (§  20). 

38  k-si-  out  (|  8,  no.  8);  Lo'otku. 

39  k-’dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [§  57] ;  -i  connective  of  numerals  (§  23). 

40  g-a'a  to  see;  -t  it  (object). 

41  hwil  La  present  and  past  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (§  59). 
is  k-si- out  of  (§8,  no.  8);  qd'od  to  go  (plural);  -det  they. 

43  irregular  plural  (§  46);  singular  wuyVtkn. 

44  qanc-  always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

45  k' ul-  about;  da’uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

<6  hwagait-  way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  lax-  surface  of  (nominal  prefix  corresponding  to 
le-  on;  (§  11,  no.  151;  §  9,  no.  30)  se-Elda  ocean. 

47  Lgo-  little;  hwil-  being  (§  59);  xo'osku  wise;  -m  adjective  connective  (§  22). 
is g-ibd'yuku  (plural  leba'yuku)  to  fly  (§  45). 

49  Singular  and  plural  same  form  (§41). 
so  Adverb. 

si  This  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  lo-  in. 

52 mai  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

53  ie-  on  corresponds  to  the  nominal  prefix  lax-  (note  46);  d’a  (plural  hwan)  to  sit;  -l  indefinite 
connective. 

54  lax-  surface  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  le-  on  [note  53] );  o£  top;  -to  our. 

55  aq-  without,  and  also  negation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  11,  no.  137);  dxp-  plural  of  transitive 
pronoun;  hwila'ku  is  a  peculiar  form;  while  it  is  apparently  a  passive  of  hwil,  it  is  used  as  a  transitive 
verb;  -t  probably  object  3d  person. 
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heL57 


tgon56 

this  said 

qa-dz’a'gam,6 

our  noses, 

mant94  an 

rub  it  at 


k’’alL89  Lgo-tk’’e'Lku:4 

little  child: 


k-’e82 


one 

nL  dEm 

they  future  then 

dax’L65  wi-ga'n. 

great  ' log. 


outside  of 


“Am58 

“  Good 

iLa'eLaat,63 

bleed, 

Nl  dEm  k’'e' 

They  future  then 


dEp 59  d’isdVsL60 

we  strike 

dsp64  dEm  k’’e 


p.)S62 


future  then 

tq’al-hathe't66 

against  stand 

ts’oba'qL  qe'wun  la'tg*6.67”  NLk’’e  hwi'ldetg’e.68  D’isd’e'sdeL80 

feet  of  gulls  on  it.”  Then  they  did  so.  They  struck 

qa-dz’a'qdet.61  K-’e  a'd’ik’skuL69  hwil13  iLa'eLaat.83  NLk’’et  k’’ilq’al- 

their  noses.  Then  came  being  they  bled.  Then  they  around 

ma'ndet70  aL  wi-ga'n.  NLk’’e  la'mdzixdet71  aL  ts’a'wuL  wi-ga'n. 

rubbed  it  on  the  great’ log.  Then  they  entered  at  the  inside  of  the  log. 

great 

NLlr’e  ad’a'd’ik’skuL09  wi-he'ldEm73  qe'wun.  NLk*’e  le-hwa'nt53 

Then  came  many  gulls.  Then  on  they  sat 


la'ot.19  K’’e  tq’al-gulgwa'lukL73  as’isa'it.74  La23  SEm-bagait-d’aL75 

on  it.  Then  against  dried  their  feet.  When  very  middle  was 

Loqs,76  nLk’’e  hux  k'saxL77  Lgo-k-’a-wl-t’e'st.78  NLk-,e  leba'yukL48 

the  sun,  then  again  went  out  little  really  great  large.  Then  flew 

qe'wun.  M'g’it30  daa'qLkudeL79  dEm  leba'yukdetg’e.48  Nuk-’et 

the  gulls.  Not  they  succeeded  future  they  flew.  Then  he 

doqL80  k-,alL39  Lgo-tk’,e'Lku.4  NLk-’et  lo-haL-t’uxt’a'qL81  t’Em- 

took  them  one  little  child.  Then  he  in  along  twisted  their 

la'mx’t82  gul-gane'L83  wi-he'ldlm72  qe'wun.  NLk’’et  lo-d’Ep- 

necks  all  great  many  gulls.  Then  he  in  down 

da'LEt84  aL  hwil  nano'oL85  wi-ga'n.  NLk’’e  ld-am’a'mL86  qago'oL87 

put  them  at  where  holes  great  ’  log.  Then  in  good  hearts 


66  The  introductory  t-  of  the  demonstrative  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

57  For  liet-L. 

68  am  good;  used  here  as  a  periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  be  good  if  we - (§  65). 

69  dEp  plural  of  transitive  subject  (§  48). 

60  d’es  (plural  d’lsd’e's)  to  strike  (§  42). 

61  dz’ag  nose;  plural  qa-dz’ag  (§  43) ;  -m  our. 

62  nLk-’e  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dEm. 

63  iLdS  blood. 

MdEp  mant  we  rub  it  (§  48)  (subjunctive). 

65  ddx-  surface,  outer  side. 

66  tq’al-  against  (§  9,  no.  35);  het  (plural  hathe't)  to  stand. 

67  lat  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g-£  absent  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

68  hwil  to  do;  -det  they;  -g-e  absent. 

69  a'd’ttsku  (plural  ad’d'd'ik'sku)  to  come. 

70  k-’Uq'alr  around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb). 

71  ts’en  (plural  la’mdztx )  to  enter. 

73  wi-he’lt  many  (see  note  5);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -m,  not  with  numeral  connec¬ 
tive  -L  (§22). 

73  tq’al-  against;  gwa’luk  to  dry. 

74  asa'e  (plural  os’ fsa'e)  foot. 

76  sEm-  very  (§  15,  no.  168);  bagait-  in  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (used  to  express  the  idea  of  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  for  round  objects. 

76  sun  or  moon. 

77  k  sax  to  go  out  (probably  related  to  k-si-  out  of  [§  8,  no.  8]) . 

78  Lgd-  a  little;  t’a-  really;  wl-  great;  t’es  large  (almost  always  combined  with  -t  probably  close 
of  sentence. 

79  da-aqhku-,  aqLku  to  attain.  The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  as  in  de’ya  iie  says  thus  (§  49,  d). 

89  guu  (plural  doq)  to  take  (§46). 

81 15-  in;  haL  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  t’aq  (plural  t'Ext'a’q)  to  twist;  -L  connects  predicate  with  object. 
f2  t'Em-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  t'dm  sitting  (§33). 

83  See  note  21. 

84 15-  in;  d’Ep-  downward  (§8,  no.  4);  ddh  to  put. 

85  See  note  8;  nano’6  is  here  plural. 

86  15-  in;  dm  (plural  am’d’m)  good  (§42). 

87  pd’dt  (plural  qayd’dt)  mind,  heart. 
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k’opE-tk'VLk".  G’c'ipdeL88  sma'x-tg'e89  La22  t’a'k'deL90  hwi'ldetg'e91 

the  little  children.  They  ate  it  the  meat  when  they  forgot  what  they  did 

La22  hwagait-k’uL-da'uLdet92  aL  hwagait-lax-se'lda. 

when  way  but  about  they  went  at 

Nigd30  lig-i-tsagam-de'lpkudet, 

Not  anywhere  landward  short  they 


& 

way  out 

93  aL 

at 


on  ocean. 


ligd-lax-ts'a'L9 


some-  on  edge  of 
where 


NLk-’e  La  hux  k-’elL6  sa  de-nExna'xdeL95 

Then  when  again  one  day  also  they  heard 

k’si-Lo'oL96  k’opE-tk,,e'Lku.  Gwina'deL, 

out  went  the  little  boys.  Behold 

lo-le-d'  Ep-y  u'  kdet. 99  NLk-’e 

in  on  down  'they  went.  Then 

La22  lo-d,Ep-he/tkuL100  wl-ga'n 

when  in  down  stood  the  great  tree 


wi-xsto'ntk11. 

great  noise. 


ak’s. 

water. 

K’e 

Then 


98 


La 

when 


hwil 

where 

slg-a'tkudet43 

their  crying 

an-tgo-le'lbik’sku. 

the  whirlpool. 

NLk-’e  La22 

Then  when 


an-tgo-le'lbik’sku 07 

the  whirlpool 

a'd’ik-skuL69  hwil12 

came  the 

aL  dEin101  *LoqkuL 

to  future  swallow 
(them) 


lo-d'Ep-ke'tkut,100  de-uks-ba'xL  k^alu39  g-a'tg-e.1 

in  down  it  stood,  also  sea-  ran  one  man. 

ward 


Q’am-k’VlL 

Only  one 


103  asa'eL74  g'a'tg'e. 

foot  the  man. 


102 


NLk-’et  g-aLkuL104 

Then  he  speared 


wi-ga  n 


aL 


25 


.106 


the  log 
great 

de-le-ma/tguL107  g’a'tg’e. 

he  saved  them  the  man. 


with 

102 


qala'st.105  Iv-’et  tsagam-da'mgantg’e; 

his  harpoon.  Then  he  ashore  pulled  it; 

NLk-’e  bax-Lo'oL108  k’opE-tk-’e'Lku  aL  ts’Ein-hwi'lpL109  g-a'tg-e. 

Then  up  went  the  little  children  to  inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

NLk-’e  yuk-txa'q’Ens110  Q’am-k-’e'lEm-asa'e.111 

Then  began  he  fed  them  Only-One-Foot. 


ss  rj-eip  to  eat  something.  We  should  expect  here  t  g-e'ipdet  smax\ 

89  smax ■  venison;  -t  its;  -g(  absent, 
so  t’ak-  to  forget;  -det  they;  -l  connective. 

»i  hw'd  to  do;  -det  they;  -ye.  absent. 

92  hwagaU--  way  off;  k’uL-  about;  dduL  to  go;  det  they. 

93  lig'i-  somewhere,  indefinite  place  (§8,  no.  20);  tsa^am-  landward  (§8,  no.  9);  delvku  short,  near; 
-det  they. 

9i  lig-i-  (see  note  93);  lax-  surface;  fsViz,  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  tsagam). 

95  clc-  also  (precedes  transitive  subject);  nexna'x  to  hear, 
so  iae  (plural  lo'o)  to  go  (§  46). 

97  an-  prefix  indicating  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  tgn-  around;  le'lbtk’sku  to  flow  (?). 

98  hwil  La  where  in  the  past. 

99 16- in  (namely,  inside  the  whirlpool);  le-  on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d’Ep  down¬ 
ward;  yuk  to  begin;  -det  they. 

100  io-  in;  d'Ep-  down;  hct  to  place  upright:  hctku  to  be  placed  upright,  to  stand  (§  17). 

101  aL  dem  to  the  future—,  final  sentence  (§§  59,  67);  i.  e.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool. 
103  (j-at  man;  -g'e  absent. 

103  q’am  only;  k'’cl  one  flat  or  round  thing. 

101  g'aLku  to  spear;  the  preceding  t  is  the  subject,  the  terminal  -l  conneate  predicate  and  object, 
wo  Terminal  t  either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence, 
ioo  tsagam-  shoreward;  dd'mgan  to  haul. 

»7  mdtkti  (plural  le-md’tku)  to  save  (§  45). 
los  bax-  up  along  ground  (§  8,  no.  1). 
io9  ts'Em-  the  inside  of  (nominal  prefix). 

no  yuk-  beginning;  txdoxku  to  eat  (plural)  (see  note  20);  -En  causative  suffix. 

in  See  note  103.  Here  q’am  k-'el  is  used  as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  predicate,  hence  the  connective 
-am  instead  of  -l. 

44877 — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10^ - 27 
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[Translation] 

Children  played  camping  every  day.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  only  one  great  log.  It  had  a  great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a  large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a  tire  burn 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  was  the 
traveling-provisions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a  long  time  every  day,  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  they 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  It  drifted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it. 
They  Avere  playing  inside  of  the  great  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  was  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaAvard  and  that  they  were  way  off  shore. 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.  Then  the  great  log  went  Avay  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a  little  wise  boy  went  out.  He  saw  gulls  flying  about.  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  “Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  Ave  not  do  anything?”  Then  one  child  said 
the  following:  “Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  the}7  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  great  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  Avill  stand  on  it.”  The}7  did  so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  the}7  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  Avas  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a  little 
large  Avent  out  again.  Then  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  off  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  Avere  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  happening,  that  they  were  going  Avay  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  Avere  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  Avater.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a  great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold! 
there  Avas  a  Avhirlpool  in  which  they  Avere  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  cry  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  standing  doAvnward  in  it,  a  man  ran  seaward.  The 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  harpoon. 
He  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  Then  the  children  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only-One-Foot  began  to  feed 
them. 


TSIMSHIAN  DIALECT 


Ada' ogam1  a'utaga02  (Story  of  Porcupine) 


Ninll'sgE3  hi4  ksu'0tga°,5  a6  la4  wa'nsgA7  txanh'sgE8  ya'tslEsgESgA9 

That  it  was  when  fall,  at  when  were  sitting  all  "  animals  in 

nA-ga-ts !Em-ts la'ptga0. 10  Da'11  wula12  dl13  t!a/°sgE14  wI-mEdI'°k15 

their  towns.  Then  being  on  his  part  sitting  great  grizzly  bear 

gESg’A 16  n  dl  tsla'pt17  a6  dzA18  w!-ga'msEmga°. 19  Ada20  ga'ni-wula21 

in  his  also  town  at  when  great  winter.  Then  '  always 

gwa'ntgEsgA22  wa/0sga°,23  da11  g'ik24  lu-la£wa'l25  nA-tslEm-tsla'psgA10 

touched  the  rain,  then  also  in  it  dripped  the  town  of 

wI-mEdl'°kga0.15  Ada20  g’ik24  lo'gaksgEsgA 26  n-ll/0tga°.27  Ada20 

the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  again  he  was  wet  his  fur.  Then 

sEmgal28  lu-ka/oxgEsgA29  ga/°t30  gEsgA16  sga-nA'ksgA31  wa/°stga0.32 

very  in  annoyed  his  heart  at  ’  too  long  rain. 


1  ada'og  story:  -Em  connection  (§  22). 

2  a’uta  porcupine;  -gao  absent  (§  20) 

3  nxn!V  that  (§56);  -sgE  (§25). 

4  la  when  (§  59). 

&ksu’o  fall;  -gao  absent  (§  20). 

6  a  preposition  (§  67). 

7  f.'do  (plural  wan )  to  sit  (§  46);  -sgE  (§  24). 

-  3  txan.’V  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  entirely)  ;  -sgE  (§  24) . 

s  From  yats  to  kill  many;  ya'ts’Esk  the  killing  (§  17,  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Esga  stands  here  for 
asga  in. 

ua-  separable  possession  (§55);  ga-  distributive  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals; 
ts.'E/n-  inside  (§  11,  no.  152);  ts.'ab  town;  -t  his;  gao  absence. 

11  da  conjunction  (§  66,  no.  2). 

72  §  59. 

13  dl  on  (his)  part  (§  15,  no.  167). 

14  t!do  to  sit;  -sgE  §  25. 

76  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  mEdi'ok  grizzly  bear. 

is  a  preposition  (§  67);  absent  conjunctive  form  (§  28). 

17  n-  separable  possession;  dl-  on  his  part  (cf.  note  13);  ts.'ab  town, 
is  dzA  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  (§  66,  no.  3). 
ism-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  gd'msEm  winter;  -gao  absence. 

20  Conjunction  (§  66,  no.  1). 

21  gani-  all  (§  10,  no.  120). 

22  gwantg  to  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -sgA  connection  (§§  24,  25). 

23  wdos  rain. 

24  g'ik  again  (§  15,  no.  169). 

23  lu-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  Wwa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  l  (§  29). 

26  lo'gaksg  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin). 

27  n-  separable  possession;  ll  fur,  hair  of  body;  -t  his;  -gao  absence. 

28  sEm-gal  very  (§  15,  no.  178). 

29  lu-  in  (§  9,  no.  29),  relating  to  gd°d  mind;  hdoxg  annoyed. 

30  gdod  mind. 

31  sga-  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  nag  long;  here  apparently  a  verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 
LONG  BEING  THE  RAIN. 

32  wdos  rain;  the  -t  is  a  difficult  directive  ending,  which  is  used  very  frequently,  and  for  which  no 
adequate  explanation  has  been  given. 
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Ninh'33  gan-ksE-t!a'°t34  gEsgA16  nE-txaa'gAsgA35  n-ts!a'ptga°,10  at36 

That  reason  out  he  sat  at  the  mouth  of  his  town,  at  he 

n!°37  lig’i-lEp-ga'0  38  gEsgA 16  kudu'°ntga°.39  Ada  a'sl40  dEt!a'°t41  gEsgA16 

seeing  everything  at  around  him.  Then  while  sitting  at 

gwA'sgA,42  gakstatna'°gA43  a'utAgA 44  gun-he'°tgEt45  gEsgA16  awa'°tga0.46 

that,  "  behold  who  the  porcupine  toward  stood  at  his  proximity. 

A'sl40  t47  sga-ia'°t48  gEsgA16  n-lsksa/gasgE49  n-ts!a'psgE10  wl- 

When  he  across  went  at  the  doorway  of  the  town  of  the 

mEdI'°kga°,15  ada  wul  ha'usgA50  wI-mEdI/0kga°,  uTs!l'°nA51  g’I'°t52 

great  grizzly  bear,  then  being  said  the  great  grizzly  bear,  “Enter  here, 

n-si'EplEnsgl!53  Me  dEm  k!a-xdl'°yut.”54  Nin!l'33  gan  da'  vvula 

my  friend!  You  shall  a  little  eat  with  me.”  That  it  was  reason  then  when 

ts!l'°nsgA51  a'ut44  gEsgA  awa'°sgA46  wI-mEdl'°kga°.15  Ada'  wula 

entered  the  porcu-  at  the  proximity  of  the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  being 

pine 

wI-sE-la'ksEsgA55  wI-mEdI'°kga°.  Adat  sa-ga'°sgA56  Igu-a'utaga0.57 

great  made  fire  the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  he  suddenly  took  the  little  porcupine. 

Adat  dEkda'klEgA58  ga-sEsI'°tga059  dil 60  ga-an’6'ntga°.61  Adat 

Then  he  tied  '  his  feet  and  '  his  hands.  Then  he 

hal-sgE'rt62  gEsgA  dzo'gasgA63  la'ktga0.64  Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnsgA65 

alongside  laid  it  at  the’ edge  of  the  fire.  Then  he  burnt 

kak!a'°sgA66  Igu-a'utaga0.57  N ! 1 33  ada'  wul  ha'usgA50  wI-iriEdT'°k 13  asgA16 

the  back  of  the  little  porcupine.  He  then  said  the  great  grizzly  to  the 

bear 


33  ni  that;  n.'i  probably  demonstrative  (§  56) 

si  gan-  reason;  following  nln.'i,  it  means  therefore;  ksE-  out,  generally  directive,  but  here  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  outside;  t!d°  to  sit;  -t  he. 

35  he-  separable  possession;  txa-  direction;  dg  mouth. 

36  a  preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  (§  49). 

37  ni°  to  see;  after  to  the  connective  is  missing  (§  29). 

33  lig-i-  somewhere,  this  or  that  (§  8,  no.  20) ;  lEp-  self  (§  10,  no.  129);  gdo  something,  what;  lig-i-gd'o 
anything;  lia'i-lEp-gdo  everything. 

39  kudu°n  the  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  used  in  the  possessive,  it  is  considered 
as  inseparable  possession  (§  55  ). 

40  asi  while  (§  66,  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

41  d'Etld'o  progressive  form  of  t.'&o  to  sit  (§  37). 

42  gwao  this;  giva'sgA  that  (§  56). 

43  an  interjection,  probably  gaksta  behold;  t  he;  ?ifl°  who. 

44  a'uta  porcupine;  -gA  connective  (§  25). 

45  gun-  toward  (§  10,  no.  114);  heotg  to  stand;  -t  he. 

46  awd  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  39,  45] ). 

47  t  subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

48  sga  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  id’°  to  go;  -t  he. 

49  n-  separable  pronoun ;  lEksd'g  doorway. 

60  ha'u  to  say. 

51 ts.’ion  (plural,  la'mdzEx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [§  65] ). 

62  g-iot  here. 

63  n-  separable  possession;  st'op.’Ensg  friend;  -i  my  (in  address  [§  51] ). 

34  m E  thou  (subjective  [§  49] );  dEm  future  (§  59);  k!a-  a  little  while  (§  10,  no.  107);  xdl'o  to  eat  with 
some  one;  -u  me;  -t  (see  note  32). 

55  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  se-  to  make  (§  13,  no.  164). 

56 1  subjective  pronoun;  sa-  suddenly;  gdo  to  take. 

67  Igu-  little  (|  10,  no.  135). 

68  dakl  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dEkda'kl). 

69  ast'o  (plural,  gasEsi'o  [§  43] ). 

60  di  and;  l  connective  (§  30). 

61  an’d'n  hand;  ga-an’d'n  hands  (§  43). 

62  hal-  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  sgEr  to  lie. 

63  dzog  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  hal-  [see  note  62] ). 

64  lak  fire  (cf.  note  32). 

66  gwalg  to  burn;  gwa'lk.’En  to  cause  to  burn  ( §  17,  no.  1). 

86  hak.’do  back;  has  no  prefix  he-,  because,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  the  possession  is  inseparable. 
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Igu-a'ut 

little  porcu¬ 
pine. 


a 


6 


at 


gwa'lksgA65 

burnt 


n-li°m  97 

the  fur  of 


hak!a/°tgaofi6: 

its  back: 


da 


■ye'gA68 

said 


la* 

when 
was 

wI-mEdI,0kga°,  “Deui  wa'lut,”69 

the  great  grizzly  bear.  “Future  I  do  it,” 

g’id,70  lu'°n71  dEda'klut,72  ada  dEin  wul 

“chieff  untie  my  bands,  then  future  being 

Yagai73  a'lgEt74  nESEga'tgA75  wI-mEdi'°kgA  h~' 

However,  not  he  minded 


Duu,  duu,” 

“Duu,  duu,” 


da-ye'gA 68 

said  the 


“sEm’a' 


n!i/otga°,  a  wul77 


SEHl 

him,  because 

gEsga  txan!l'sgA8 

among 


-gal 28 


a'utaga, 

porcupine, 

wa'luda  nE-ha'unt.” 

I  do  it  what  you  say.” 

'  ■  '  gES76 
the  great  grizzly  bear  said  the  little  porcupine  to 

78  N!l'°tgA  k!a-gat-g‘a'dEt79 


a  usgA 


wi-gat-g’a'dga0 


all 


very  greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is  most '  strong 

ya'tslEsga0.9  Nln!l' 33  gan-a'lgEt74  nlExno'80  ldabE- 

animals.  That  reason  not  he  heard  the  little 

one 

ka'usgA81  Igu-a'uta  gES76  n!l,0tga°.  SEm-gal  wI-a'dzEksga0,82  adat  g-ik 

said  little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  '  much  proud,  then  he  again 

84 


lagauk-kla'xsEt83 

to  lire  kicked  him 


gEsgA  ts!Ein-n-la'ktga°. 

©  ©  O 

into  in  the  fireplace. 


[Translation] 


When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Rain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the  house 
of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  much 
annoyed  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
was  sitting  there,  behold!  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear  said,  “Enter  here,  friend!  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a  little 
while. ’’  Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a  great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.  Then  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 


67  Hom  hak.'d'o  back  fur  (§22). 

68  This  verb  has  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  49). 

6f  Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with  third  person  object  (§  60). 

70  sEm’d’g-id  chief  (see  §  33). 

71  lu°  to  untie.  Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

72  dEda’kl  bands;  -u  my;  -t  (see  note  32). 

73  yagai  however  (§  15  no.  174). 

7i  a'lgE  not  (§  15,  no.  180;  §  63) . 

75  nEsga’  to  mind;  -IgE  connective  (§  24  BI2  absent). 

76  gES  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  (§  28). 

77  a  wul  because  (§  67,  no.  11). 

78  wi-  greatly  (§  10,  no.  73);  gat-g’a'd  strong  (a  compound  of  g-ad  person). 

79  Ida-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [§  10,  no.  106]). 

»>  nExno ’  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  (§29). 

si  ldabE  the  little  one,  poorly  (§  10,  no.  113),  also  plural  to  lyu-  small, 
ss  d'dzEk  proud. 

ss  lagauk-  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  klaxs  to  kick. 

Bi  is! Em-  the  inside;  n-  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  lak  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  “Duu,  duu!”  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  “I  will  do  it,”  said  the  Porcupine.  “Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I  will  do  what  you  say.”  However,  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.  Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Wakashan  stock  embraces  the  languages  spoken  by  a  number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Two 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Kwa- 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  \  ancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets  just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Tsimsliian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a  tribe  speaking  a  Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  to  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho¬ 
logical  similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub¬ 
languages  or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
differ  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a  number  of 

divisions.  Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  known. 
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There  are  four  of  these.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  the  villages 
of  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound ; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  discus¬ 
sion.  The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'g'ul;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa/klwala.  A  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,1  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  I  have 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,2  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthropologist.3  Texts  in  the  language,  collected  by 
me,  were  published  by  the  United  States  National  Museum,4  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.5  A  series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology.5  Refer¬ 
ences  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volume  iii  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwise;  v  and  x  refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.M.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Columbia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 

1  A  grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  Language,  Transitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1888,  11,57-105. 

2  Sixth  Report,  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1891,  655-668;  also  Eleventh 
Report,  Ibid.,  1896,  585-586. 

»  N.  s.,  ii,  708-721. 

1  Annual  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  665-731. 

6  Vol.  Ill,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1902-1905.  Vol.  X, 
Parti,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Second  Series,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1906.  Vol.  V, 
Part  2,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  by  Franz  Boas.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1909. 

Kwakiutl  Tales,  by  Franz  Boas.  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  Vol.  II. 
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PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  Jc  series  and  of  the  l  series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  Jc)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
u  articulations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how¬ 
ever,  also  be  explained  as  a  Jc  series  with  i  position  of  the  mouth;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a  markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  The  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a  weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com¬ 
binations  the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a  series  of  lateral 
linguals  or  l  sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  Ji,  y,  and  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Nasal 

Velar  .  .  .  . 

9 

9 

qi 

X 

— 

Palatal  . 

Cj(w) 

Jc(w) 

Jc!(w) 

xu(w ) 

— 

Anterior  palatal  . 

9' 

Jc- 

Jr! 

X‘ 

n 

Alveolar  .  .  . 

d 

t 

t! 

sty) 

— 

Affricative  .  .  . 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

— 

— 

Labial  . 

b 

V 

p! 

— 

m 

Lateral  .  . 

L 

L 

l! 

1 7  ^ 

— 

Glottal  stop,  £ 

Jl, 

y, 

w 

The  vowels  are 

quite  variable. 

The 

indistinct  . 

e  is  very  frequent 

The  two  pairs  i  e  and  o  u  probably  represent  each  a  single  interme¬ 
diate  sound.  The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 

E 

i  e  i  e  cl  o  o  u 

%  e  e  cl  cl  &  o  u 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes,  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  surd  becomes 
a  fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a  sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  e.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  Jc  sounds  and  of  l  sounds  are  transformed  into  their  cor¬ 
responding  spirants,  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira¬ 
tion  does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a  number  of  unexpected  relations  of  sounds.  We  find — 


Spirants 

Hardened 

Weakened 

X 

Xs 

X 

x{w) 

ew 

w 

X • 

n 

£n 

s 

ts! 

y  or  dz 

l 

n 

l 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  appear  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have — 

e'qa  reduplicated  e'sseqa  ( q  and  s ) 
q!u'lyaku  reduplicated  q!ulsq!u'lyaku  (s  and  y) 

The  change  of  x •  into  n  suggests  that  the  n  may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  l,  y,  and  w,  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,  y  and  w  are  clearly  related  to  i  and  u. 

§  3.  Sound  Groupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a  stop  (i.  e.,  a  sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p  followed  by  consonants  is 
not  rare;  t  followed  by  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor¬ 
responding  sonants  followed  by  a  consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  e  is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 

§  3 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a  few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  l-s,  l-n,  l-Jcu,  l-gw,  l-xu,  s-gu,  sJcu. 
Combinations  of  t  sounds  followed  by  s  do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  affricative  sound;  h  occurs  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a  monster), 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y  and  w  are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w  following  a  Jc  sound  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Jc  sound  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the  lips,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com¬ 
bination  of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  xsd,  xst,  xust,  xust!,  x'dgy  nxs,  nx'g!,  nx's,  nsL,  nit,  nib,  mxs, 
mx's,  mx'd,  msL,  mlts,  mlw,  Ixl,Ixs,  ixm,  Ixl,  lxus,  ix'd,  Ix'l,  isd;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xsdx,  mx'st,  nx'st. 

§  4.  Euphonic  Laws 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi¬ 
nation.  They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro¬ 
gressive,  partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assimilation  and  of  consonantic  elision; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con¬ 
sonants  ;  the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contraction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§  3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  founded  on  the  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

(1)  Ante-active  Changes 

The  u  vowels  do  not  admit  of  a  following  anterior  palatal,  which  is 
changed  into  a  palatal  with  following  w,  or,  as  we  may  say,  Jc  sounds 
with  i  tinge  become  Jc  sounds  with  u  tinge  when  following  a  u  vowel ; 
or  Jc  sounds  following  u  vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals, 
when  following  a  u  vowel,  also  assume  a  u  tinge. 
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Instances  of  these 
( Ld'wayu-g'ila ) 

(sd'-g’anEm) 


( La'wayu-g’a ) 

( d'-g'iw-es ) 

(d-g-ig-a) 

( £ma'qes  [ayaha]  so£-k’as ) 

( d'-k'dx'-e£ ) 

(d'-Tr  !in-es) 
io'-k"  !ttg-e£) 

(Jbo'-x'Hd) 


changes  are  the  following: 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  sal¬ 
mon-weir  26.39 
sd'gwanEm  you  perhaps 
146.28 

m'wayugwa  this  salmon-weir 
d'gwiwe£  forehead  19.5 


o'  guy  e£  inside 

emd'qes(dyaJia)sd£kwas  really 
thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
o'kwdx'e£  knee  154.11 
o'k!wine£  body  61.13 
d'k!wulge£  front  of  body 
bd'x£wld  to  leave 


Changes  of  velars  following  a  u  vowel : 

(£ md' xulayu-ga )  smd'xulayugwa  Potlatch-Pres¬ 

ent-Woman  142.1 

(; ts!d-g-e£ )  ts!d'gwee  given  away  among 

other  things 

( yd-xa )  yd'xwa  to  say  “yo”  X  176.19 

When  the  vowel  following  the  k  after  a  u  vowel  is  an  e,  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a  u  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster  the  first  sound 
of  which  is  a  k  sound  (according  to  §  3  these  can  be  only  x xu,  or  x), 
the  £'  changes  to  xu,  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

( yu'-x’sa )  yu'xusd  it  is  entirely  this  102.18 

( o-x’siu-es )  o'xuslwe£  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

( o-XLa-e£ )  o'xLd£  head  part 

( bo-xLe )  bo'xLe  to  leave  a  miserable 

person 

The  u  tinge  of  k  sounds  and  the  very  short  u  do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  g,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

(yoku-g'a£l)  yo'ldug'aH  (not  yo'k!ugwa£l ) 

noise  of  wind 

( mEgu-g’it-r£ld )  mEgug'l'tled  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.11 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 
palatal  kw  are,  however,  not  absent. 

(dd'd,oqu-k ‘  ina-la)  da'doxkwinala  to  see  accident¬ 

ally 
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I  have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 

g'6'xug'in  and  g‘d'xugun  my  visible  house  here 
g-d'xug'dEn  and  g’d'xugwaEn  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  sullix,  we  have  also  a  class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  arc  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

When  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning 
with  another  consonant,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com¬ 
pound  of  the  stem  gas-  to  walk,  and  the  suflix  -x'Hd  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  ga'sx^id,  which  we 
find  in  a  word  like  £walasx-e'  lynx.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  qa'sHd.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  a  into  wa  after  n  and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  suffixes:  for  instance — 


t!e'p-a  to  step  off 
sop-a'la  to  chop  off 
Tc'at-a'la  long  thing  on  water 

mEX-d'la  canoe  drifts  on  water 


la'-wd  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold 
han-wa'la  hollow  thing  on 
water 

cfi'-wala  to  be  on  water 


( 2 )  Retroactive  Changes 


The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
stem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
an  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a  hardening 
or  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
explained  by  phonetic  causes,  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
processes. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  §  2.  In  the  first  column  the  stems  are  given,  the 
terminal  sounds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suffixes. 
In  the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 

§4 
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forms.  In  order  to  make  the  changes  more  readily  recognizable,  the 
suffixes  are  separated  from  the  stems  by  means  of  hyphens. 

(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis: 


Theme 

ep-  to  pinch 

qap-  to  upset 

xad'p!  cradle  53.42 
wat-  to  lead 
yat-  to  rattle 

at!-  sinew 
t!ek’~  to  lie  on  back 
256.38 

k’le'lak to  club 
LErtik’-  to  wedge 

gEff-  wife 
})eTcu-  man 
teku-  to  expect 

xunTcu-  child 

enEmd'ku  one  per¬ 
son 

Elqu  to  put  out 
tongue 

yaqu-  to  lie  dead 
wunq-  deep 
k'limL-  to  adze* 


qlula' l-  to  hide 


Hardened 

e'pl-id  to  begin  to 
pinch 

qap!-d'ldd  to  upset 
on  rock  179.27 


ya't!-ala  rattle  sound 
229.27 


Tc  !e'lak‘  !-ene£  club¬ 
bing 

LEink’ ! EXud  to  wedge 
neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 

go! gak'Ia  to  try  to  get 
a  wife 

bskl-u's  m  a  n  in 
woods 


£nEmo'k!us  one  per¬ 
son  on  ground  CS 
212.11 

Elq!w-enoxu  a  person 
who  removes  cin¬ 
ders  from  eye  with 
tongue 


k‘  !i'mL!-ala  noise  of 
adzing,  U.S.N.M. 
677.19 


Weakened 

e'b-ayu  dice  1 12.93 

qab-e's  upset  on  the 
beach 

xad'b-Eku  cradled 
wd'd-Eku  led  109.6 


ad-e'g’i  back  sinew 
t!e'g'-il  to  lie  on  back 
in  house  259.12 


LE'mg'ayu  wedge 

gEg’a'd  having  a  wife 

bsgvj-i's  in  a  n  on 
beach 

tegu-snd'kula  to  come 
in  sight  being  ex¬ 
pected  X  186.2 
xu'ngwad  having  a 
child  CS  170.11 
enEmd'gwis  one  per¬ 
son  on  beach 


yd'gw-is  lying  dead 
on  beach 

wu'ng-%1  deep  floor 
1S7.23 


qlula'  L-ena'kula  to 

go  along  hiding 
262.39 
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( b )  Theme  ends  in  sonant : 

Hardened 

Dza'wadE-enoxu  peo- 


Theme 

Dza'wad  Knight 
inlet 

gEg’a'd  having  a 
wife 

£nd'x’£id  day  comes 


me'x'ba  to  burn  at 
end 

qd's£Td  to  walk 
m.Eg'~  to  caulk 


Laxu-  to  stand 

qamxu-  down  of 
bird 

emaxu-  potlatch 

sexu-  to  paddle 
mix  -  to  strike  with 
fist 

]r!es  not 

p.rES-  to  flatten 

gas-  to  walk 

t'.os-  to  cut 
ts.'ol-  black 

Ic'il-  afraid 
g'il-  to  walk  on 
four  feet 
£meI-  white 
ham-  to  eat 


pie  of  Knight  inlet 
gEg'a'dE-enee  state  of 
having  a  wife 
end'x'£ida-enoxu  a 
condition  in  which 
day  is  coming  reg¬ 
ularly  393.4 


mEg’ae'ne £  caulking 
100.32 


smg 

La'£w-a  to  stand  on 
rock 

qd'  qamhv-a  to  try  to 
put  on  down  of  bird 

se,£w-enoxu  paddler 

md'man-a  trying  to 
strike 

k'!e'ts!ene£  not  being 
10.9 


ts.'od-E'mya  with 
black  cheek 

g-d'g'iH-a  to  try  to 
walk  on  four  feet 


Weakened 


m,e'x'baaku  burnt  at 
end  247.9 

qa's£ida-as  walking 
place 


or  nasal: 

W  eakened 

Ld'w-ayu  salmon- 
weir 

£md'w-ayu  means  of 
giving  potlatch 
se'w-ayu  paddle 
mEn-a'ts!e  striking 
receptacle  (drum) 

plEy-a'yu  means  of 
flattening 

qd'y-anEm  obtained 
by  walking 
t!d'dz-ato  to  cut  ear 
tsol-ato  with  black 
ear 

Ic’il-E'm  fear 

£mElbo'  white-chested 
ha£m-d'yu  eating  in¬ 
strument  (fofk) 

§  4 
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d etix-  to  sing 


Hardened 

dd'dEnx-£a  to  try  to 
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Stems  ending  in  s  and  xu  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocalic  y  and  w,  into  which  these  sounds  are  trans¬ 
formed.  The  y  becomes  e,  the  w  becomes  o.  Thus  we  have  from — 

x'is-  to  disappear  x'e'£ndkula  to  disappear  grad¬ 

ually 

q.'Els-  to  sink  under  water  q'.Ele'ku  sunk  into  water  Y 

488.9 


emEns-  to  measure 
t!  etuis-  to  beat  time 

sexw-  to  paddle 

yixu-  to  dance 


£m,Ene'ku  measured  V  477.1 
tlEme'dzo  to  beat  time  on  a 
flat  thing  III  86.5 
sio,£ndkula  to  paddle  along  III 
297.10 

yu,£ndkula  to  dance  along 


In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y  which  has  originated  from  s. 


qas-  to  walk  qd'£ndkula  to  walk  along 

qa'nodze£  to  walk  alongside  of 

The  use  of  dz  and  y  in  place  of  s  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
rules.  Thus  we  find — 


lE'ndzEm  ( la-ns-Em )  means  of 
taking  under  water  X  62.10 
qa'dzas  place  of  walking  (con¬ 
sidered  not  as  goods  as 
qa'yas ) 

gwd'yAXsta  ( gwds-EXsta )  to 

bring  mouth  near  to  one  III 
71.33 

£wa'layas  ( ewalas-as )  size  X 
161.25 


£mErnyEm  (emEns-Ein)  meas¬ 
uring  instrument 


ha'dzEXstax-sid  ( hds-Exsta - 

x~£id)  to  begin  to  make  noise 
III  161.22 

ha£ne'dzas  (, han-es-as )  canoe 
lying  on  beach  X  161.17 


A  purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza¬ 
tion  of  ku  and  xu  preceding  an  o  or  u.  q!aku-  slave  becomes  q’.d'lco; 
emEku-  a  ROUND  THING  being  in  a  position  becomes  £mEk‘d'la  ROUND 
thing  on  water  (island) ;  q>EXu-  to  float  becomes  pEX'a'la  to 

FLOAT  ON  WATER. 


( 3 )  Reciprocal  Changes 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact  of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  k  and  l  surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso¬ 
nants  of  suffixes  into  their  spirants.  This  change  is  also  made  when, 
in  a  sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation, 
§  4 
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the  former  ends  in  a  k  or  l  surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a  conso¬ 
nant.  On  the  other  hand,  s  following  a  l  becomes  ts;  s  following  a  t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  s  and  a  preceding  s  are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  with  §  4  (1).  From  ham-  to 
shoot,  and  -x'sid  to  begin,  we  have  ha'nVid.  This  phenomenon 
will  he  more  fully  discussed  in  §  IS  (p.  449).  In  a  number  of 
instances  t  before  an  affricative  changes  to  l. 

Surd  k  stops  changed  into  spirants: 


enek’  to  say 

nd'snakw  to  return 

wequ-  to  shove  a  long  thing 
mdku- to  tie 

l  changed  into  l: 
yiz-  to  tie 

ax-  to  tear 

kwe'xalax-xwa 

s  following  l  changed  to  ts: 

(Jc!we'l-sds) 

(q !  bx-ts !  o-ex-sa) 

(lEgvn'l-sa  g4o'ku) 

s  following  d  or  t  forms  ts: 
(xd' gwilb  End-ses) 

( le'tEmd-so £) 


sne'x'dEms  time  of  saying 
enex’L  he  will  say  III  33.13 
na'snaxwL  he  will  return  home 
III  33.26 

w e'ExustEnd  to  shove  into  water 
mo'xHdla  to  tie  to  end  III 
89.15 

yilp !e' g End  to  tie  to  a  pole  III 
158.32 

altslE'nd  to  tear  through  (a 
string) 

kwe'xalalxwa  will  dance  this 
III  447.4 

k!we'ltsds  feasted  III  32.32 
q.'o'xtstEWlltsa  to  dress  in  III 
303.26 

lEgwl'ltsa  g‘oku  the  fire  of  the 
house 

Ld' gwilb Entses  to  push  nose 
with  his  III  349.20 
le'tEmtsde  cover  is  taken  off 
from  face  III  109.23 


s  following  another  s  forms  with  it  ts: 

{axed's-SEn)  axsd'tSEn  place  of  my  III  32.6 

(qd's-se£stdla)  qd'tseJstdla  to  walk  around  III 

23.13 

The  sounds  y  and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  to  e  and  o: 

(' mEny-ku  [from  mrns-])  mEne'ku  measured 

(t! Emy-dzo  [from  t ! Eras-] )  tlEme'dzo  to  beat  time  on 

something  flat 
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(p!Ey-lcu  [from  p!  eh-]) 

( qEmvo-ku  [from  qEmxu-]) 


p!eku  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 
given  III  163.40 
qEmo'lcu  covered  with  down 
III  153.35 

(xEW-ku  [from  xexu-])  xolcu  split  IV  246.39 

On  the  other  hand,  e  and  o  preceding  a  vowel  become  y  and  w. 

( o-ag-e£ )  awd'ge  crotch 

los  and  le£vjIs  and  his 

£ne'x‘sb£  he  was  told  £ne'x’SE£weda  K.  K.  was  told 

xd'e£  something  split  xd'£yas  his  thing  that  has  been 

split 

Ld'sande £  seaside  in'  sana£yas  its  seaside 

The  ending  e£,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a 
vowel,  changes  to  a£y. 

nd'qe£  mind  nd'qa£yas  his  mind 

g'l'game£  chief  g’l'gama£yas  his  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  preceding  a  consonant,  becomes  a. 
ayo'l  desired  a'xula  to  desire 

( qay-£na'~kula  [from  gas-])  qa£nd'Tcula  to  walk  along 

Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  affect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suffix.  Thus  the  suffix  -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  a,  o'£ma-a  that  chieftainess 
becoming  o'£ma ;  with  terminal  o  it  is  contracted  into  6,  zd'wayo-a 
that  Salmon  river  becoming  La'wayo.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  yd'xaaqbs  your  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a’s  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a  number  of  suffixes : 


( ts.’a-anEm ) 

( Id'wd-dmas ) 

( ts!d-ayu ) 

(; ts.'d-anEm, ) 

( h!dyb-ap !) 

( lExd'-dlisEm ) 

The  consonants  m  and  l  have 
(de'gEm-ayu) 

( V.Em-ayu ) 

§4 


ts'.d'nEm  obtained  by  drawing 
water 

lawa'mas  to  cause  to  be  off 
from  a  line 

tsld'yu  instrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  water 

tsId'nEm  obtained  by  giving 
L’.ayd'p!  to  exchange 
lExd'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 

similar  effect  upon  vowels: 

de'gEmyu  means  of  wiping  face 
V.E'myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 
sewing 
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GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§  5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.  These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§  6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a  large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
without  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  stems  writh  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix : 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a  Jc  sound  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u  timber,  after  terminal  u  or  o  sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  suffix;  the  change  of  a  Jcu  and  xu  preceding  an  o  Ov  u 
into  Jr  and  xy  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
laws,  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowTels  may  be  quite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  connective  consonants;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  has 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a  group  of  suffixes  which  usually  follow 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  any  preceding  suffixes. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  the 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  any  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a  suffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a  stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a  suffix  which  produces  no  change. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  grammatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  ldqu-  to  fish  halibut, 
lox'Hoqvoa  to  fish  now  and  again.  True  reduplication  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupli¬ 
cated  syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduplication.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupli¬ 
cation. 

§  8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  firmly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a  separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoun. 
§§7,8 
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IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  9-17) 

§  9.  Character  of  Stems 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noun  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  with  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  verbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a  classification  difficult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noun  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suffix  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I  am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
stems  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A  separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com¬ 
position  with  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com¬ 
positions  with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word¬ 
forming  elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

IeJcIu's  man  of  the  woods  (from  bEgu  man,  -s  in  woods) 

tle'lclES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  tlelr-  to  lie  on  back,  and 
the  same  suffix  as  before) 

tle'sEmx'tslana  stone  handed  (from  tie's-  stone,  -eiu  plural, 
-x'tslana  hand) 

axts'.and'la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 
as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a  suffix  like  -ol  to 
obtain  with  stems  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  qld'k'OL  to  obtain  a  slave 
(from  q!dku-  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a  general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compounds  like  b  Egwa' nEmx^ld  to  become  a  man  (from 
bEgwd'nEm  man,  -x’£ld,  inchoative),  and  mix  el  d  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix'-  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A  number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -naxwa  sometimes, 
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we  have  la'naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x/iya' sriaxwa  place  where 
something  disappears  from  time  to  time  (from  x'is-  to  disap¬ 
pear,  -as  place  of).  For  these  reasons  a  strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  suffixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 


§  10.  Nominal  Suffixes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a  stem  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -e£,  others  ending  in  -Em, 
animate  beings  ending  in  -ansm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru¬ 
mentality,  material,  etc.;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
“the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,”  but  “the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe.” 

Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a  number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suffixed  to  nouns,  as,  “to  make,”  “to  take  care  of,”  “to 
sound;”  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  “to  smell  of,”  “to 
taste  like;”  and  words  like  “to  die  of.”  With  these  groups  maybe 
classed  a  number  of  suffixes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 


§  11.  Local  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a  long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(like  “in  the  house,”  “into  the  house,”  “on  the  ground,”  “on  the 
beach,”  “on  rocks,”  “in  the  fire,”  “in  water”)  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  “on 
the  hand,”  “on  the  chest,”  “on  the  thigh,”  “in  the  body”).  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a  distinct  category.  A  third  class  of  suffixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a  process  as 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf¬ 
fixes  indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par¬ 
ticles  which  will  be  found  treated  on  pages  527  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
subjective  knowledge — as  by  hearsay,  or  by  a  dream.  Quite  numer¬ 
ous  are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  “much,”  "little,”  "admira¬ 
bly,”  "miserably,”  "surprisingly.”  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a  subjective  coloring  and  a  high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  £wd'las  expresses  size  without  the 
emotional  element;  -xol  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a  sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -xol  is  a  disjunctive  suffix.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suf¬ 
fixes  are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§  12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a  division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  suffixes.  We  find,  however,  that  syntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen¬ 
tences  is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words— nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  nouns  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
those  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.  The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  §  10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  principle  of  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a  classification  of  nouns  according  to 
form— such  as  long,  round,  flat— is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a  differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different,  form. 

§  13.  Plurality 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a  particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a  distributive  than  a  true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a  purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a  plural  and  a  distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  plurality ;  but  the  two  possible  combina¬ 
tions — of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  which  probably  originally  meant  “people.” 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  requires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.  It  does  not  occur  with  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurality  fairly  frequently  expressed  by  a  kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purely  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§  14.  Reduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a  playful  performance  of  an  activity,  and  the  endeavor  to  per¬ 
form  an  action.  It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a  certain  concept  without  its 
realization.  In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with  the 
use  of  suffixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution,  imitation,  and 
endeavor. 

§  15.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con¬ 
ceived  as  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
personal  pronoun;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  nouns,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles— is  expressed  by  a  differ¬ 
entiation  of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noun  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

§  16.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality),  and  finality 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality).  In  other 
words,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative,  accusative,  genitive  (possess¬ 
ive  or  instrumentalis) ,  finalis  (causalis),  may  be  distinguished,  while 
all  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §11).  Verbal  sub¬ 
ordination  is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suffixes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§  17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kw'akiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.  This  is  brought  about 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  suffixes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sentence 
“My  friend  is  sick”  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  “My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  psychological  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker — or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — is  expressed 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  of 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  which  all  possible  relations  are  expressed, 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noun  under  the  verb  by  means  of 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  while 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  18-69) 
Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 

Composition  (§§  18-39 ) 

§  18.  SUFFIXES 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suffixes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  I 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  also 
as  a  suffix.  This  is  -q!ss  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ¬ 
ently  as  q’.Esa'  to  eat  meat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  the 
suffix  -p!a  to  taste,  and  the  stem  p!aq-  to  taste,  are  related.  It 
seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixes 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  two  stems  may  be  a  recent  one,  or  their  subordi¬ 
nation  may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  is 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  “to  eat” 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particles,  or  words  unable  to 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suffixed 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suffixes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  predicating  ideas,  that,  by 
themselves,  are  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  a 
considerable  number  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com¬ 
pletive,  in  so  far  as  they  round  off  the  theme  into  a  complete  word 
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without  an}-  appreciable  addition  to  its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.  We  find  for  instance: 


from  the  stem  dzaxu - 

dza£wu'n  silver  salmon 

hanxu- 

hasnd'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdx- 

gwd'xnis  dog  salmon 

iyieI- 

mEle'lc  sockeye  salmon 

nriEt- 

mEt!d'ne£  large  clam  ( Saxi - 
domus ) 

lEg- 

lEg! EstErn  kelp 

ts!ex‘- 

tslex'i'nas  elderberry 

t!  Egw- 

t.’EXusd's  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  stems  with  various  suffixes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  improbable 


that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 


from  longer  words.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  will  be  shown  on  page  550.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'was 
deer  is  treated  as  though  it  wTere  a  compound  of  the  stem  gexu-  to 
hang  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a  fewT  English  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'givat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  clearly  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
“apocope,”  or,  if  occurring  initially,  “  decapitation,”  is  merely  due  to 
a  substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compounds  are 
the  following: 


1)eJcu-  man 
Lap-  to  peg 
xuls-  to  long 
iueI-  sockeye  salmon 


bd’ldum  genuine  man,  Indian 
(see  no.  Ill) 

LabE'm  pegging  utensil,  peg 
(see  no.  173) 

xu'lyalisEm  to  die  of  longing 
382.27  (see  no.  152) 
mElma'nd  head  of  sockeye 
salmon 
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When  a  significant  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  provided  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance: 

t'.Eku-  to  move,  -ax-  down  (no.  19),  -g'alil  in  house  (no.  46), 
t! skwa' xalll  to  take  down  in  house 
Ml-  right,  -Tc’Iot  opposite  (no.  12),  -ag-  crotch  (no.  71),  -e£  noun 
(no.  161),  he'lTr !ddages  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xuriku-  child,  -ad  having  (no.  170);  -x’£ld  to  begin  (no.  90), 
xu'ngwadEX'eid  to  begin  to  have  a  child 
L.'agu-  red,  copper;  -eest-  around  (no.  6),  -g-alll  in  house  (no.  46), 
-ku  passive  participle,  L!a'qwesstalilku  made  to  be  copper  all 
around  in  the  house 

emEl-  white,  -xlo  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -gEinl  mask  (no.  54a), 
smE'lxLdgEml  white  body-hair  mask,  i.  e.,  mountain-goat 
mask 

Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com¬ 
pletive  elements.  Examples  are — 

Stem.  Completive  suffix.  Suffix. 

g!d'ku-  slave  -5  -bidds  q!a'k-dbidds  little  slave 

qlwas-  to  cry  -a  -bula  qlwd'sabula  to  pretend 

to  cry 

sas-  children  -Em  -nuk  sd'sEmnuk  having  chil¬ 

dren 

In  still  other  cases  the  usage  is  not  absolutely  fixed : 

JiariL-  to  shoot,  -bES  fond  of,  ha'nlbES  fond  of  shooting 
e'ax-  to  work,  -ala  completive  suffix,  -bES  fond  of,  e'axalabES  fond 
of  work 

or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

bEku-  man,  -dnEjn  completive  suffix,  -k'ldla  noise 
bEklwa'la  man’s  voice 
b Egwdf nsml: '  !dla  voice  of  a  man 

For  convenience’  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con¬ 
junctional  ideas  possessing  a  strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a  judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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While  the  word-suffixes  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  undergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  sounds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suffixes  exert  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  affixed.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  §  4.  I  have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suffixes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suffixes,  because  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A  third 
group  of  suffixes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  sound  grouping.  A  fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  termi¬ 
nates  in  certain  sounds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a  few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only'  sounds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  (g  ,  Tc ,  Tc  /,  x  ), 
the  sonant  velar  (g),  x,  and  s.  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  T.  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  t,  Tc *,  Tcu,  g,  qu,  l), 
and  after  s.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suffixes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a  sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num¬ 
ber  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  sound  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a  few  examples  that  suggest  a  certain  variability 

of  usage : 

dze'dzonogotdla  and  dze'dzdnogoxtala  Dzo'noq!was  on  top  118.29 
mEgug-l'tled  to  rub  on  199.11 

Suffixes  with  initial  g',  r,  and  g  lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (r,  x«,  x,  sb»),  while  initial  Tc'!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases: 

SEp e'Ix'-Tc •  !ala-g  ihl  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos.  144,  42) 
ax-Tc‘!d'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

ts! ex-Tc H'lgsnd-dla  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  <0,  2,  91) 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.  We  find,  for  instance, 

g Emx-dt-sta£-lil  left  hand  side  of  door  X  76.6  (nos,  12,  59,  46)  where 
the  initial  sound  of  -Tc'lot  drops  out;  and 

enEX-k‘!o't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 

°  SIS 
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Possibly  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  x  in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  hy  contact  from  the  terminal  q  of  ensq-  straight. 

Suffixes  with  initial  -k’  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g' ,  x' ,  and  g.  An  exception  is — 
gE'lxukwoind  to  lift  by  the  top  (gfdqu-JcE-nd,  nos.  38;  2) 

Terminal  l  of  the  stem  lias  the  effect  of  eliding  all  initials.  Only 
one  exception  has  been  found: 

Jiel-Jr  lot  right  side  81.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -g’iu,  which  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
forehead,  front.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  specialized  mean¬ 
ing  bow  of  canoe,  it  is  entirely  unchangeable,  even  after  an  o  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -gwiu  (see  no.  57). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant: 

-xta  head  -xt!a  seaward 

-x’sa  away  from 

Strengthening  is : 

-Jr ! ala  noise 

The  suffix  -x'Hd  (nos.  87  and  90),  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'al-, 
-g'il-,  -g'ciE-  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x’fgma,  or  g-  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  l,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p  and  t 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p!  and  t!,  and  all  Jc  and  l  stops  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  s  and  l  remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  -sgEm  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  -gEm  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  g,  but  it 
always  retains  its  s:  We  find,  instead  of 

me'x-sgEm  me'xsEm  to  sleep  on  a  round  object 

maH-sgEm  maHtsE'm  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -eesta  around  has  the  form  -se£sta  after  vowels,  to,  n,  l, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g-,x-,  and  g. 

The  suffix  -sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending  in  s, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s;s  are 
lost,  and  we  find  the  form  tle'qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  -sx'd  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending 

O 

m  s  and  m  k  sounds.  I  lie  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  state  definitely  the  mode  of  its  treatment. 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suffixes  remains  to  bo  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  l  and  the  transformation  of  s  and  t  into  l.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  l.  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'il-,  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indifferent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  gas-  to  walk,  qadzEltu' seIci 
to  begin  to  walk  down  river,  and  the  theoretical  form  gdsatu'sEla  to 
be  walking  down  river.  Here  the  l  weakens  the  terminal  s  of  gas, 
while  in  se'xultu'sEla  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  sexu-  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  xu  is  not  changed.  This  l  appears  with  par¬ 
ticular  frequency  after  the  suffix  -o-,  which  has  a  privative  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  in  -wult !a  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultd  out  of  a 
canoe;  -wultos  down  out  of;  -wultslo  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suffix  -sto£  eye,  OPENING,  the  l  is  substituted  for  s,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -ltstde.  The  terminal  t  of 
the  suffix  -k’lot  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regularly  to  l  before  ts!: 
belle  Jolts! ana  instead  of  Tielle  !ot-ts!dna  right  hand 
It  would  seem  that  the  l  before  ts!  is  sometimes  a  glide,  at  least  I 
can  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence: 

o-  something,  -ig‘-  back,  -x’tslan-  hand,  -e£  noun,  form  awi- 
g'alts!dne£  back  of  hand 

da  to  take,  -ba  end,  ts'.dn  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  da’bal- 
tstdriEnd  to  lead  by  the  hand 
eUEg-  middle,  -ts!o  in,  -la  verbal  ending,  form  enEg sits !d'la  TO 
BE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  l: 

Ewdb  water,  -ts!o  in,  ewd'bEts!d  water  in  something 
Following  is  a  list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem: 


WORD-SUFFIXES 


Adverbial 


-Emsku  I  told  you  so! 

-Eiig'a  it  seemed  in  a  dream 

-ana  perhaps 

-axaa  also 

-e l  astonishing! 

-wist! a  very 
-ul  past 
-f'.En  times 


-bola  to  pretend 

-£m  indicating  close  connec¬ 


tion  in  thought  between 


two  sentences 
-£m-wis  and  so 
-md  at  once 
-tla  but 

-naxwa  from  time  to  time 
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-snesL  oh,  if! 

-no£  too  much 
-so£  passive 
-dzd  indeed 
-g'anEm  perhaps 
-leas  indeed 

-leas£o  beautiful,  beautifully 
-k'inal  miserably 
-q'.dmas  for  the  reason  that 
-q!analcw  quite  unexpectedly 
-qldlam  to  no  purpose 
-x‘  exhortative 
-XEnt  evidently 


-xol  behold! 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 

-x'sdla  carelessly 
-x'sd  still 

-x'st!aaku  apparently,  like 

-x'st!  as  usual 

-x'ld  very 

-xLe  miserably 

-£l  it  is  said 

-lag'lL  meanwhile 

-lax  potentiality 

-l  future 


Adjectival 

■o  small  -dze  large 

■bidcr  small  (singular)  -ga  female,  woman 

■mEriex  small  (plural) 

Miscellaneous 


■ostgla  to  use  so  and  so  often 
■sdana  to  die  of — 

■xa  to  say — 

Idl  to  dance  like 
■ts'.ES  (- dzEsf )  piece  of 


-sgEml  mask 

-gamed  the  one  among — ,  ex¬ 
cellent 
-xwa£s  days 


STEM-SUFFIXES 

Indifferent  Suffixes 


-Em  nominal  suffix 

slg'is  doing  for  others 

-a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

-a£wil  across 

-ap!  neck 

-ap!  each  other 

-dmas  to  cause 

-atus  down  river 

-ansm  class  of  animate  beings 

-and  instrument,  passive 

-asde  meat 

-yag'a  returning 

-aqa  past 

-axa  down 

-ago  extreme 

-ala,  continued  position 

-£ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

§  is 


-em£s  near  by 

-eso£  rest 

-i£ldla  about 

-o  meeting 

-o  out  of 

-ala  on  water 

-ala  each  other 

-dmas  class  of  animals 

-ot,  (-tout)  fellow 

-Susta  up  river 

-£usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-olcu  person 

-olEin  nominal  suffix 

-ol  to  obtain 

-olEla  continued  motion 

-bsta  into,  in 

-ba  end 
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-p!a  taste 
-p'.dla  smell 
-p!altd  with  eyes 
-bES  expert,  fond  of 
-p!eq  tree 

-pdL  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 
in 

-mano  head 
-mis  useless  part 
-mut  refuse 
-mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dEVis  time  of 
-enak  direction 
-nd  inchoative 
-Ents'.es  down  to  beach 

Hardening 

-Em  genuine 
-Emeya  cheek 
-es  expert 
-a  on  rock 
-a  to  endeavor 
-aqa  among 
-emas  class  of  animals 
-ene£  abstract  noun 
-enoxu  nomen  actoris 
-es  body  (?) 

Weakening 

-Em  instrument 
-Em  diminutive 
-eu  nominal  suffix 
-eEnx  season 
-e11cu  doing  regularly 
-eUsus  down  river 
-ayu  instrument 
-abo  under 
-amala  along  river 
-ad  having 
-abo  ear 

-dnEm  obtained  by — 

-aand rope 
-as  place 
-ats!e  receptacle 
-ay  crotch 
-alas  material  (?) 


-Enx  edge 
-saqo  penis 
-esta  water 
-ts'.E-  with  hands 
-ts!aq  long 
-ts!o  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 
-k'a  to  happen 
-k'ina  accidentally 
-q!Es  to  swallow 
-q.'Egee  meat 
-q!d  to  feel 
-xsa  flat 

-XLd  top  of  head 
-xlo  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 
-la  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

fixes 

-eq  in  body 
-exsd  to  desire 
-os  cheek 
-bo  chest 
-s  on  ground 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  noise 
-xo  neck 
-xsd  hind  end 
-xLa  bottom  end 

Suffixes 

-dlisEm  to  die  of — 

-e£  nominal  suffix  ( ?) 

-id  having 

-inet  obtained  by — 

-es  body  (?) 

-es  beach 
-eg'e  back 
-U  in  house 
-eL  into  house 
-esEla  ashore  (?) 

-ilba  nose 
-eL.'xo  mouth 
-osyo  middle 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 
-oH  ugly 

-endhula  gradual  motion 
-neq  corner 

§  18 
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-no  side 

-kw  passive  participle 

- nos  side 

-xs  in  canoe 

-nuLEin  temples 

-x'sd  away 

-nulg'a  groins 

-xseg'a  front  of  house 

-nsa  under  water 

-Exsta  mouth 

-ndzEm  throat 

-l  passive  of  verbs  exj: 

-dzo  flat 

sense  perceptions 

SUFFIXES  LOSING  THEIR 

INITIAL  CONSONANTS 

Losing  initial  g': 

-g'iu  forehead 

-g'Eg'a  inside 

-g'it  body 

-g'dg  side  of 

-g'ila  to  make 

-g'il  reason 

-g'usta  up 

Losing  initial  Jr: 

-Jrd,  -Jraue  between 

-Jr ax' e  knee 

-Jte  top  of  a  square  object 

Losing  initial  Jr!: 

-Jr ! in  body 

-JrJes  in  body 

-Jr  Jala  noise 

-Jr  Olga  front  of  body 

-Jr  Jot.  opposite 

Losing  initial  x'-: 

-x'Hd  to  begin 

-x'sa  away  from 

-x'etd  past 

-x'siap!  arm 

-x'pleg'a  thigh 

-x'siu  mouth  of  river 

-x'dEm  place 

-x'sis  foot 

-x'daexu  pronominal  plural 

-x'sila  to  take  care  of 

-x'de  transition  from  present 

-x'tsJdna  hand 

to  past 

-x'La  top 

-x'se  across 

Losing  initial  g'a-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -g'al-,  such  as- 

-g'alil  in  house 

-g’aaLEla  suddenly 

-g'alExs  in  canoe 

Losing  initial  g: 

-gsm  fare 

-go  meeting 

-gEmd  mask 

Losing  initial  x: 

-xt!a  seaward 

-xseg'a  front  of  house 

-xs&  through 

-xlo,  top  of  head 

-xta  head 

* 

Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 

-seesta  around 

-sqwap  five 

-std£  eye 

-sx'd  tooth 

-soJcu  person 

-sgEm  round  thing 

§  18 
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Although  the  use  of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  excep¬ 
tional  compositions.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  here: 


stem  gEg~- 
stem  gtvoy- 
stem  g'inl- 
stem  xunku- 
stem  x'is- 


stem  p.rES-  to  flatten 


gEriE'm  wife 
gwoyi'm  whale 
g'ind'nEm  child 
xund'ku  child 

x'd'x‘asya  trying  to  disappear 
(s  weakened  to  y,  instead 
of  being  strengthened  to 
ts!) 

p!dp!aeya  trying  to  flatten 
(same  as  last) 


§  19.  CLASSES  OF  SUFFIXES 

I  have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.  Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.  The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows: 

I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 

II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§  21,  nos.  3-37). 

( b )  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 
(< d )  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(a)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 

(b)  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 

nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  idea  expressed  (§ §  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 

(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with  previously  ex¬ 

pressed  ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(b)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 

105-107). 

(c)  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

(e)  Suffixes  denoting  modality  (§  31,  nos.  130-131). 

{f)  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 
knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§32, 
nos.  132-135). 
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(4)  Suffixes  denoting  special  activities  (§§  33-34,  nos.  1 36— 

155). 

(а)  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 

(б)  Activities  performed  with  special  organs  of  the 

body  (§  34,  nos.  144-155). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (§  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  (§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (§  37,  no.  195). 

III.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  woed-s.  indicate  whether 
’the  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indifferent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  h  indicates  that  the  terminal  con¬ 
sonant  of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

§  20.  TERMINAL  COMPLETIVE  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -ft'  [ stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  of  indefinite  significance.  It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  suffix  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  suffixes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropped  in  the 
vocatives  of  nouns.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix  -l-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a  verbal  continuative  character. 

(a)  Verbal: 

mix'-  mix'd'  to  strike 

qds-  qd'sa  to  walk 

with  -Z-: 

ts! ex'-  ts'.Exi'la  to  be  sick 

(b)  Nominal: 

Isq11-  lEqwa'  five 

-ga  female,  as  in  Hd'£la£md'laga  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Hd'£la£mdlag  O  mouse  woman!) 
with  -1-: 

£na-  light  £nd'la  day,  world 

paxa-  shaman  paxa'la  shaman 

2.  -d [ STEM-S.].  The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans¬ 

forms  intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 
q!dxts!d'  to  have  on  q!dxts!o'd  to  put  on 

Id'ba  to  go  to  the  end  la'bEnd  to  reach  .the  end. 
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A  closer  examination  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  transitive 
as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs. 

-d  intransitive: 

enEXwauxsdE7id  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 
L.'a'qwaxdd  to  hand  down  a  copper  84.3  . 

without  -d,  transitive: 

q!o'xts!dla  to  have  on  98.27 
ne'xsala  to  pull  through  76.1 
dd'dEba  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  suffix  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action ;  and,  since  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  express  much  more  frequently  a  passing  act  than  a 
long-continued  activity,  it  seems  natural  that  the  suffix 
should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suffix  -d  is  suffixed  to  a  primary  suffix.  When  it 
follows  a  terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ;  when  the  primary  suf¬ 
fix  ends  with  a  short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter¬ 
minal  -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suffixes  ending 
in  -o  or  d,  and  after  -axa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -od. 

(a)  -d: 

q.'Ene'pEnid  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -gsm  face;  see  no.  54) 

( b )  nd: 

dza'JroxLEnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xl-  hind  end;  see 
no.  15) 

t!d'tse£stEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -eest-  around;  see 
no.  6) 

ts'.ExbEtE'nd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -bEt-  into;  see  no.  28) 
da'bEnd  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -b-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  -od: 

ne'xsod  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -xsd  through;  see  no.  3) 
L.'a'saodd  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -ago  extreme;  see 
no.  13) 

nEgb'£yod  to  move  in  middle  141.7  (from  -oeyo  middle;  see 
no.  16) 

ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -usta  up;  see  no.  20) 
q!o'xts!od  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -ts!o  in;  see  no.  27) 
Ld'yabod  to  push  under  80.13  (from  -abo  under;  see  no.  29) 
la'xtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -xtd  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
qix-b'd  to  take  off  16.10  (from  -6-  off;  see  no.  37) 

§  20 
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PRIMARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  3-1946)  (§§  21-36) 
Suffixes  Denoting  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  3-85)  (§§  21-24) 


§  41.  (General  Space 

3.  -XSti  THROUGH  [STEM-S.,  IND. 

la  to  go 

JclumEl-  to  burn 
qds-  to  walk 
p ! el-  to  fly 
sexw-  to  paddle 
nex-  to  pull 

ts!Elqu-  hot 

4.  -X'Ss  ACROSS  [STEM-S.,  IND.]  1< 

£wil-  entirely 

g'dx  to  come 
salcu-  to  carve  meat 

sop-  to  chop 
LEint-  to  split 

5.  -i£ld(7(l)  ABOUT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

doqu-  to  see 

qhoes-  to  squeeze 
psxu-  to  drift 
odz-  wrong 

6.  -ef-st(a)  and  -se£sf(a)  around 

(a)  After  vowels,  m,  and  n;  -■ 
d-  something 
Tdwa  to  sit 
gidq-  to  swim 

mo'plEn  four  times 

§  21 


Limitations  (JSos.  .1.1  < ) 

loses  the  initial  x. 

laxsd'  to  go  through 
la  lumx'lxsa  to  burn  through 
qd'tsd  to  walk  through 
p'.Eltsa  to  fly  through  165.22 
se'xusd  to  paddle  through 
ne'xsod  to  pull  through  75.40 
ne'xsala  to  pull  through  76.1 
t.s ! E'lqumxsd'la  hot  all  through 
V  366.12 

i kwd'xsd  hole  72.39 
;s  the  initial  x\ 

ewi'wElx'ss  cut  up  entirely  X 

155.32 

g’d'xsea  to  come  ashore  371.37 
SESd'xuseEnd.  to  carve  across  to 
pieces  31.40 

sd'pssEnd  to  chop  across 
le'  mtEvax'  se  End  to  split 
across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 
158.30 

do'dEqwidala  to  look  about 

459.33 

q!we'si£lala  to  squeeze  all  over 
40.7 

pd'xwiHala  to  drift  about 

459.33 

Ao' dziHdlag'ilis  W rong  all  over 
the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

£st(a): 

awe'£sta  circumference  85.9 
fc!we'£stala  to  sit  about 
gElqameestala  to  swim  around, 
plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 
mo'  p!  Enessta  four  times 
around  13.9 
lEne,ssta  to  forget  25.3 
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(6)  After  Tc  and  l  sounds,  s,  p; 
qds-  to  walk 

mix'-  to  strike 
dEXu-  to  jump 

k'Hmir-  to  adze 
x'ilp-  to  twist 

7.  -(E)g(a)  AMONG  [stem-s.,  h]. 
sexu-  to  paddle 
yaqu-  to  distribute 
o-  something 

x'ilp-  to  turn 


ndq-  mind 

mEku-  a  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

g’l-  to  be  somewhere 


-se£st(a): 

qd'tsesstala  to  walk  around 
49.30  / 

mix'se£stdla  to  strike  around 
dEXuse£stdla  to  jump  around 
154.11 

Tr!i'mltse£stdla  to  adze  around 
x'i'lpseestdla  to  spin  around 

sid'gwa  to  paddle  among 
ya'qluga  to  distribute  among 
d'£wage£  the  place  between,  in¬ 
side  X  87.34 

x'i'lp! EqEla  to  turn  in  some¬ 
thing  92.28 

baxd't.’EqEla  pitchy  inside  V 
490.1 

nd'q!age£  song  leader  V  433.36 
md'Tc!uge£  to  be  among  X 
29. 2l' 

g'l'geHa  to  be  among  X  81.35 
in  which  this  suffix  weakens  the 


There  are  apparently  a  few  cases 

stem.  I  found  the  two  forms  qa'tslEga  and  qd'ga  to  walk 
among,  derived  from  qds-  to  wtalk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative: 

g'i'lt!-  long  g'i'lt.’aga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 


7  a.  -f/ame£.  This  suffix  may  belong  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  the  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 


g-l'game£  head  chief  ( =  chief  among  others) 
xwd'Jc  !unagame£  excellent  canoe  (  =  canoe  among  others) 
end'last! Egame£  the  eldest  one  X  3.32 
g  -]$•(( ,  -k’ff  lt/  between  [stem-s.,  IND.]  loses  initial  1c  after  s  and  Tc 
and  l  sounds.  The  original  form  may  be  kw-d  (see  §  4). 

Icvmh-  to  adze  Tc'imiA'la  to  adze  between  Y 

347.19 

qEns-  to  adze  qsnsd'la  to  adze  between  Y 

363.10 

Tc !wex-  to  devise  1c!we'Tc!waxd'we£  inventor 

222.35 
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mxu-  to  stand  m'  LEXwawayaa' s  place  of 

standing  repeatedly  be¬ 
tween  on  ground  140.35 
( Ld'LEXu ,  -au,  -s  [no.  44]; 
-as  place  [no.  182]) 

Hama'laJcawe£  111.29 

bsku-  man  bsk'dwee  man  between  121.39 


9.  ~aq(a )  past [ stem-s.,  ind.]  often  with  a  reduplication.  It  would 
seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 
terminal  consonant. 


la  to  go 
yal-  first 

Lids-  seaward 

gwa-  down  river,  north 

end'la  south 

xwel-  back 


la'qa  to  go  past 
ya'laqa  to  go  past  first  (  =  to 
forestall)  246.35 
i!d' Llasaaqa  to  move  seaward 
gwa'gwaaqa  to  move  north¬ 
ward  X  63.32 

End'nalaaqa  to  move  south¬ 
ward  X  228.14 
xwe'laqa  to  go  back  28.23 


In  the  following  examples  the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 
gwds-  to  turn  to  gwa' g away aqa  to  turn  toward 

et!-  again  ae'daaqa  to  go  back  13.9 


10.  -X'S{a)  AWAY  FROM  [STEM-S., 

plEL-  to  fly 
qds-  to  walk 

Tian-  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 

mdx’ts-  to  be  ashamed 

evnH-  entire 
sexu-  to  paddle 

After  x  the  initial  x-  seems  to 


p!d'  Lix'sa  to  fly  off 
qEqa'dzix'sa  to  walk  off 
Jia'nx’SEnd  to  take  (kettle)  off 
(from  fire)  V  441.40 
ma' x'dzax'sa  to  go  away  for 
shame  316.32 

ewl,slx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 
sid'xuSEnd  to  paddle  away 
472  2 1 

lost: 


ax-  to  do 


axsa'no  it  is  taken  off 


10a.  -yag’ti  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
la'yag’a  to  go  back  X  186.18 
Iw'xyag’a  they  go  back  X  190.12 
ld,syag'Elil  to  re-enter  house  386.11 

11.  -emss  near  by  [stem-s.,  ind.].  Possibly  the  terminal -s  does  not 
belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 

£wun-  to  hide  swune'mss  to  hide  near  by 

Iclwa  to  sit  k ! wends  to  sit  near  by 

Laxu-  to  stand  Laxwe'rrds  to  stand  watching 

§  21 
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12.  ~k’!ot  opposite  [stem-s.,  ind.].  After  s  the  initial  Jr  disap¬ 
pears. 

Ja  to  go 


aps-  side 
qwes-  far 
givd-  down  river 


Tied-  right  hand 


laJrlotEnd  to  go  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  271.8 
apso't  the  other  side  96.28 
qwe'sot  the  far  opposite  side 
gwa'k’Jot  the  opposite  side 
down  river  130.22 
Jie'lJr  Iddnegwil  the  right  hand 
corner  in  the  house  81.2 
(see  nos.  18,  46) 

Before  the  affricative  ts,  t  changes  to  1. 

Tie' Ik’ Jolts! ana  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 

While  q  before  this  suffix  changes  to  x  in  £nE'xk’!dt  (from  £nEq-) 
right  opposite,  the  A“  drops  out  in  gEmxot  left  side  (from 
gEmx-) 


13.  - ago  EXTREME  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
ek’J-  above 

lJcis-  seaward 

gwa-  north 


e'k’Ja.go  farthest  above  X 
179.32 

LJa'sagod  to  put  farthest  sea¬ 
ward 

qwa'qawe£  extreme  north  end 
218.9 


14. 


-XS( 7  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL 

LEq-  to  slap 
ts!Ekw-  short 
q!aku-  notch 

ek’Ja  up 

o-  something 
nun  wolf 


END  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

le' q! Exsd  to  slap  behind 
tsJEkJu'xsd  a  short  person 
q!a£ku'xsde  to  have  a  notch  for 
a  tail  279.18 

e'k’ Jaxsdala  to  have  hind  end 
up  V  325.8 

d'xsde£  hind  end  V  490.28 
nu'naxsde£  wolf  tail  279.13 


15.  -JCL(a)  BEHIND,  BOTTOM,  STERN  [  STEM-S.,  h]. 

£wd'las  large  £wd'lats ! EXLa  (canoe)  with 

large  stern 

o-  something  d'xLee  stern  of  canoe  127.23 

o'xLax’sldze£  heel  V  475.5  (see 


JianL-  to  shoot 
gwdL-  to  groan 


no.  75) 

Jia'nLlEXLEnd  to  shoot  stern  of 
canoe 

gwa' l! EXLa'la  to  groan  after¬ 
wards  X  5.1 1 
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16.  -Os  I/O  MIDDLE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
rnblcu  to  tie 

la  to  go 

o-  something 
Trip-  to  clasp 

g'dku  house 

da  to  hold 


mo'gwohjo  to  tie  in  middle 
370.13 

lo'£yd  to  go  to  the  middle 
U.S.N.M.  670.17 
dyd,£e£  the  middle  273.23 
Tcibd'yod  to  clasp  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  to  embrace  X  177.4 
g'd'kivo£yd  middle  of  house 
24S.28 

dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 
325.7 


17.  -no  side.  The  form  of  this  suffix  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  word-suffix  -no,  from  which  are  formed  d' Lande£ 
landside  20.1,  £nd'lanae£  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suffix,  weakening  the  terminal  con¬ 
sonant.  From  this  form  we  have — 

ax-  to  do  axnb'lis  to  place  by  the  side 

177.39 

Laxu  to  stand  #  Ld'nolis  to  stand  by  the  side 

37.9 

Hex'-  trail,  door  V.E'nnoe?  side  door  X  171.28 


We  have  also  -nus,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  weakening 
the  terminal  consonant. 

It  weakens  the  terminal  sound  in  the  following  forms: 


hel-  right  side 


gas-  to  walk 


sexu-  to  paddle 
Laxu-  to  stand 


Tie' Ik’ !odEnutse£  right,  side 
175.14  (see  no.  12) 

qd' dzEno£dzEndala  to  walk 
alongside 

qd'nb£dzEndala  to  walk  along¬ 
side 

si'wonudze£  paddling  along¬ 
side 

Ld'wunodzElil  to  stand  along¬ 
side  in  house  31.34 


It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms: 

da  to  take  dd'banusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 

dzElxu  to  run  dzE'lxunu' dze£  running  along¬ 

side 

The  ending  -nuLEm  (no.  54 b)  suggests  a  third  form,  -hul. 

§  21 
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18.  -ue(/"  CORNER  [STEM-S.,  IND.  (w 

o-  something 
hel-  right  side 

aps-  one  side 

Turn-  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 

19.  -ax((t)  DOWN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
la  to  go 

wa  river 
p! el-  to  fly 
l ox-  to  roll 

dzElxu-  to  run 
la  to  go 

With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms  -axosy 
ts'.Eq-  to  throw 


?)]• 

o'negwll  corner  in  house  56.15 
hellc  lodne' gwil  right  -  hand 
corner  in  house  81.2  (see 
nos.  12,  46) 

apsd'negwes  one  corner  of 
mind  260.40 

hane'gvnl  (kettle)  stands  in 
corner  of  house  X  125.29 

Id'xa  to  go  down  165.29 
wa'xEla ,  river  runs  down  36.39 
p’.ELd'xa  to  fly  down  X  155.21 
loxumd'xa  to  roll  down,  plural 
19.12  (see  no.  196) 
dzE'lxvoaxa  to  run  down  1 96.39 
la'xalll  to  go  down  in  house 
187.22  (see  no.  46) 

ts!Egd'xoeyu  to  be  thrown  X 
87.28 


With  the  inchoative  (no.  2)  it  forms  -axod. 

ax-  to  do  axa'xod  to  take  down  48.24 


wul-  in  vain 


wula'xod  to  bring  down  in 
vain  U.S.N.M.  727.10 


20. 


Lei-  to  invite  in 
L’.dq red,  copper 

- f/’UStd  UP  [  STEM-S., 

ga-  morning,  early 
lclwd  to  sit 

enE'mp!En  once 

q!om-  rich 


doqw-  to  see 
dEXu-  to  jump 


nex-  to  pull 
qds-  to  walk 
p! el-  to  fly 


Le'laxdd  to  call  down  185.36 
L.'d'qwaxod  to  hand  down  a  cop¬ 
per,  i.  e.,  to  sell  a  copper  84.3 
IND.]  loses  g‘  after  s,  and  Ic  and  l  sounds. 

gdg'usta'  to  rise  early  61.5 
Idwd'g'ustalil  to  sit  up  in 
house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 
enErmp!Eng'ustd  (to  jump)  up 
once  390.13 

Q.'o'mg'ustals  wealth  coming 
up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 
(no.  44) 

do'qustdla  to  look  up  X  167.37 
dEx'd'std  to  jump  up  X  179.17 
xu  changes  before  o  to  x\ 
see  p.  436 

ne'xustdd  to  pull  up  184.37 
qd'sustala  to  walk  up 
p! elo' sta  to  fly  up 

§  21 
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21.  - ntsles  down  to  beach  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


la  to  go 

qds-  to  walk 

Lei-  to  invite  in,  to  call 

Lo'gwala  supernatural 


Isutsles  to  go  to  beach  80.21 
qa'sEntsles  to  walk  to  beach 
Le'lEntslesEla  to  call  down  to 
beach  80.17 

Ld'  LEgwalEntslessla  the  super¬ 
natural  ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  159.18 


22.  -eusdes  UP  FROM  BEACH  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

gas  to  walk  qa's£usdes  to  walk  up  from 

beach 

la  to  go  ld'£sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 


211.15 


xdp-  to  grasp  in  talons  xd' p£usdes  to  grasp  and  carry 

up  the  beach  X  155.21 

oxl-  to  carry  on  back  d'xLdsdesEla  to  carry  on  back 

up  the  beach  X  162.15 

22 a.  -oct/a  out  to  sea  [stem-s.,  w].  Loses  initial  x. 
gE'lgEtla  to  swim  out  to  sea  X  144.27 
do' gut  l  ala  to  look  out  to  sea  X  117.26 
IcwadzEtld'd,  to  kick  out  to  sea  X  111.1 


23.  -atus  and  -Eltus  down 

ind.,  -Eltus  ind.  and  w]. 
ydl-  to  blow 

gElq-  to  swim 

qamxu-  down  of  birds 

qds-  to  walk 

Id  to  go 

sexu-  to  paddle 

24.  -£USta  UP  RIVER  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
hoqu-  to  go  [  plural] 

£nsq-  straight 

qds-  to  walk 
sexu-  to  paddle 
§  21 


RIVER,  DOWN  INLET  [STEM-S.,  -atUS 

yd'latu'sEla  to  blow  down  the 
inlet  274.5 

gElqatu'sEla  to  swim  down 
river 

qa'mxwatdsEla  down  coming 
down  river  154.30 
qa'dzEltusEla  to  walk  down 
river 

La' t  os  Elay  ilis  going  down 
river  (westward)  through 
the  world  (name)  X  84.39 
se'wultu'sEla  and  se'xultu'sEla 
to  paddle  down  river 

hd'xsusta  to  walk  up  river 
62.31 

enEXsusta'  to  continue  up  river 
70.23 

qd's£ustdla  to  walk  up  river 
se'x£ustdla  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  -aswtl  across  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

smd-  to  load  £mduwil  a  canoe  carrying  load 

across  131.23 

gElq-  to  swim  gElqaewi'lEla  swimming  across 

148.18 


26.  -ns (a)  under  water  [stem-s.,  w]. 


It-  again 

snEq-  straight 

k!wa  to  sit 
wun-  to  hide  (?) 


e'dETisa  again  under  water 
143.19 

enEgE'nsEla  straight  under 
water  V  477.30 
klu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
wu'nsHd  to  sink  143.32  (see 
no.  90) 


27.  - ts!o  in  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
md  lisli 

evxeI-  white 
ax-  to  do 

ts!ix'~  sick 

maH  two 

q!ox-  to  dress 

g-%-  to  be  somewhere 

la  to  go 

£vnl-  entirely 


mdts.'o  fish  inside  (i.  e.,  in 
trap)  184.18 
EmE'lts!d  white  inside 
axis! a' la  to  put  into  114.36 
axtslo'd  to  put  into  175.27 
ts!ix’ts!d'la  sick  inside,  head¬ 
ache 

maHtsld'la  two  inside,  i.  e., 
two  in  a  canoe  147.15 
q!d'xts!dd  to  dress  in,  to  put 
on  garment  98.1 
g'l'ts! Eewas  place  of  going  in 
(see  no.  182) 

la' Its! dill  to  come  out  of  room 
in  house  194.31  (see  nos. 
27,  46) 

Ewl'lolts!d  (strength)  gives  out 
entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 


28.  - bEt(a )  INTO  HOLE  [STEM-S 

dEXu-  to  jump 
la  to  go 

l'.eux-  to  shove 


dEXul)Eta'  to  jump  into  99.1 
Id'bEdas  place  of  going  into 
(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
LlE'nxbEtEnd  to  shove  in  X 
224.17 


28a.  -poL  into  hole,  in  hole  (Newettee  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


lad-  to  lie 

o-  something 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 30 


kulpo'Lll  to  lie  down  in  a  room 
in  the  house  X  207.22  (see 
no.  46) 

o'pdLll  room  in  house  X  207.23 

§  21 
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29.  -flLo  UNDER  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

Las-  to  push 
d-  something 

g'lgameb  chief 
g idq-  to  grasp 


Ld'yabod  to  push  under  80.13 
aswa'bdee  lower  side  80.13 
a£wd'bots ! Exsde  thigh  (see  no. 
141 

g'l'gabde £  chief  under  others 
151.26 

gE'lgabosx’d'ya  to  grasp  the 
under  side  of  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  127.28  (see  no.  62) 


30.  -jrta  on  top  of  a  long  standing 

lose  x  after  all  consonants,  but 

o-  something 
k !wd  to  sit 
klus-  to  sit,  plural 

ep-  to  pinch 

e'mas  float 

emEku-  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

31.  -b(a)  END  OF  A  LONG  HORIZONT 

doqu-  to  see 
Lids-  sea 

Llex-  sea-lion 

qand'yu  lasso 
da  to  take 

hafnL-  to  shoot 

odz-  wrong 

hel-  right 

x'iq-  to  burn 

la  to  go 
§  21 


j  object  [  stem-s.,  w.]  seems  to 
may  retain  it  after  m,  n,  l. 

d'xtaes  top  of  mountain  126.3 
klwd'xta  to  sit  on  top  182.32 
kludzEtd'ya  to  sit  on  top 
415.22 

e'bEtod  to  pinch  at  top  end 
X  224.32 

e’madzEtdla  top  float  V  3S9.8 
smEgutd'd  round  thing  begins 
to  be  on  top  X  121.11 

AL  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

do'xuba  to  see  point  91.32 
Lld'sbala  extending  out  to  sea 
162.42 

L.'a'sabala  to  walk  on  beach 
Lie' l! Exbdla  sea-lions  at  ends 
X  71.6 

qand'yubala  lasso  at  end  37.13 
da'bEnd  to  take  hold  of  end 
15.7 

hanha'nlbEnd  to  shoot  at  each 
end  153.3 

o' dzEbax'Hd  to  turn  the  wrong 
way  227.25 

helbax'Hda’ mas  to  cause  to 
turn  the  right  way  227.28 
(see  no.  158) 

x‘i' xbalayils  to  burn  at  end  on 
ground  251.29  (see  nos. 
197,  44) 

Id'labEndala  to  go  from  end  to 
end  196.35 
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32.  l((i)_  on  top  of  a  rounded  object  [stem-s., ini).]  loses  x *  after 

p,  s,  Ji,  and  l  sounds. 

This  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings: 

(a)  ON  THE  FLAMES  OF  THE  FIRE! 


ax-  to  do 

tle'qwap  stone  in  fire 

ban-  a  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 


axui'la  to  put  on  fire 
axLE'nd  to  put  on  fire 
He'gwapLEnd  to  put  stones  on 
fire  20.8 

ha'nx'Ldla  hollow  object  on 
fire  (  =  kettle) 


(b)  named.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picture-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Da'bEndEX'La  named  Da'bEnd  22.6 
Q !a' mtalalLa  named  Qla'mtalal  100.1. 
a'ngwax'LasI  what  is  your  name?  388.3 


33.  -(E)  HOC  EDGE  OF  A  FLAT  OR 
da  to  take 

6-  something 
qas-  to  wTalk 

tEmku-  to  chop,  bite  out 


LONG  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

d E'nxEnd  to  take  by  the  edge 
10.14 

awu'nxe £  edge 

qa'sEUXEndala  to  walk  along 
an  edge 

tE'mkunxEnd  to  bite  out  the 
edge  197.21 

Ir.'e'LEnx  knife  270.21 

ama'£Enxe£  youngest  child 
45/34 


A  ROUND  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 

qd' dznus Entala  to  walk  along 
OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

ddzo'e£  surface 


34.  -nt  EDGE  OF 
qas-  to  walk 

35.  -dzd  ON  A  FLAT 

o-  something 
Lex-  to  beat  time  with  baton 

ale'xu-  to  hunt  sea-mammals 

tlEp-  to  step 
ddqw-  to  see 


Le'xdzdd  to  beat  time  on  a  flat 
thing  230.30 

Ale'udzEwe£  hunter  on  the  fiat 
thing  (i.  e.,  in  the  sky  = 
Orion) 

t!ebF,dzo'd  to  step  on  a  flat 
thing  X  101.18 

dd'gudzdd  to  see  a  flat  thing  X 
226.12 
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xus-  hill  on  which  fortified  vil-  xudzEdza'lis  hill  on  flat  on 

lage  is  built  beach  X  227.7 

t!ek’~  to  lie  on  back  Z/ey'xcfeoZiZtolieonbackonflat 

thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

***  -scjEin  on  a  round  object  (see  no.  85) 

36.  -(J'Eff'a  inside  of  a  hollow  object  [stem-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g'E. 

d-  something  o'gug’es  inside  of  hollow  thing 

mdgu-  yellowish  md'gug'a  yellowish  inside  (  = 

spoon  of  horn  of  the  big¬ 
horn  sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
ts!oxu-  to  wash  ts’.o'xug'md  to  wash  inside 

V  432.42 


36a.  -mtlya  hollow  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g‘a,  nos.  17,  36). 
6-  something  o'nulg'ae£  groins 


37.  -o  off,  away  from.  This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 
itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a  following  primary  suffix. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  significance,  I  have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suffixes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a  secondary 
form  -wul  [stem-S.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -g’il-  (see  no.  197)  and  -o.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suffix  -o  may  be  identical  with  -wa,  -o  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  tle'pa  to  step  off  (from  t!ep-  to 
step),  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain. 


(a) 


With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 


ax-  to  do 

gix’-  to  put  around 
Elku-  blood 

t!ds-  to  cut 
sag!-  to  peel 


axo'd  to  take  out 
gix'b'd  to  take  off  16.10,  39.29 
E'llrdd  to  bleed  197.21  (see 
p.  436) 

V.o'sod  to  cut  off  279.13 
sag! o' d  to  peel  off  V  473.27 


(5)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 


ax-  to  do 
la  to  go 

£wl£l-  all 

la  to  go 
Iexu- 


§  21 


axo'dala  to  take  off 
Iu'weIs  to  go  out  (see  nos. 
44,  197) 

£wl'£lb£sta  all  out  of  water  21.8 
(see  no.  39) 

ld'£sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 
lExnstE'nd  to  take  out  X 
155.39  (see  no.  39) 
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emo  to  load 

la  to  go 

ax-  to  do 

la  to  go 

yax  to  come 

q!5  to  well  up 

han-  a  hollow  thing  is 
somewhere 

(c)  The  following  are  evidently 
-wul,  but  the  second  elements 


£molts!d'la  to  unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 
lblts!d'lll  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 
axewults!d'd  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

la'wibd  to  take  off  from  fore¬ 
head  22.2  (see  no.  57) 
ya'xwuqd  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 
q!b'l£WEqd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

hanb'qdl£s  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X  35.31  (see  no.  44) 

compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
do  not  seem  to  be  free. 


-wait! a  out  of  an  enclose 
£wl£l-  all 

dEXu-  to  jump 

xwe'laq-  backward 

-wulta  out  of  canoe: 

£wtI-  all 

£mo-  to  load 

-wultos  down  out  of: 
dExu-  to  jump 


PLACE : 

£wl'£lolt!a  all  out  of  the  woods 
42.34 

dEXu£wult!a'lll  to  jump  out  of 
room  in  house  97.29 

xwe'laxwultla  to  turn  back  out 
of  62.27 

£wl,£lbltd  all  out  of  canoe 
217.20 

£mblta'lasb£  to  be  unloaded 
217.13 

mb'ltod  to  unload  X  103.26 

dEXulto's  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


§  22.  Special  Space 
38.  -h'E  TOP  OF  A  BOX  [STEM-S. 
lc!wd  to  sit 

we-  not 
LEp-  to  spread 

nas-  to  cover 
£nEma'x'£ld  to  be  level 
gElqu-  to  lift 


Limitations  (Nos.  3H-52) 

ind.];  loses  initial 

Tdwd'hEe£  seat  on  top  X 
155.23 

we'JcEee  not  full 
LEpEyi'ndala  to  spread  over 
top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
nd'sEyind  to  cover  top 
enEmd'lr Ees  level  on  top 
gE'lxkwoEnd  to  lift  top  of  box 

§  22 
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39.  ~sSt(a)  WATER 

(a)  Word-suffix: 

qlula'  life 
wuda'  cold 
g-d'la  first 

(b)  Stem-suffix: 

ax-  to  do 
(Iexw-  to  jump 

Jrdxu-  lukewarm 
ge  long  time 

la  to  go 


ax-  to  do 

teg-  to  drop 
gap-  to  upset 


qlula' £sta  water  of  life 
wuda'£sta  cold  water  141.17 
g-d'la£sta  first  in  the  water 
62.13 

axstE'nd  to  put  into  water  21.5 
dEXu£sta'  to  jump  into  water 
34.28 

Tc'o'xusta  lukewarm  water  54.1 
ge'£stdla  long  in  water  X 
155.38  (see  no.  91) 
ld'£sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 
(see  no.  37) 

la£stEX‘H'd  to  begin  to  go  into 
water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la£staa's  place  of  going  into 
water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axsta'no  being  put  into  water 
X  155.36 

te'xsta  to  fall  into  water  100.10 
gapstd'nd  to  pour  into  water 
CS  216.7 


40.  - sqwap  fire  [stem-s.;  ind.]. 

g!e-  many  gle'sgwap  many  fires 

With  ties-  stone,  this  suffix  forms  tle'gwap  stone  in  fire.  With 
other  stems  ending  in  s,  one  of  the  s  sounds  is  dropped,  which 
would  suggest  a  form  -gwap. 


o£mas  large  (Newettee  dialect) 
£wdlas  great 

41.  - wdla ,  -ala  stationary  on 
(a)  After  n  and  vowels  -wdla: 

dan-  hollow  object  is 
somewhere 
lclwd  to  sit 
La(xu)~  to  stand 

g-i-  to  be 
ge  long  time 


d£masqwd' pElag’ilis  great  fire 
in  world  (see  no.  45) 
£wdlasgwapElls  great  fire  on 
beach  (poetry;  see  no.  45) 

irATER. 

danwd'la  canoe  adrift  on  water 
127.6 

lclwd' wdla  to  sit  on  water 
Ld'wdla  to  stand  on  water 
143.41 

gd' wdla  to  be  on  water  X  87.37 
ge£wa'la  long  time  on  water 
X  181.3 
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(ft)  After  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  k  sounds  -ala: 


fc'dt-  long  object  is  some¬ 
where 

yaqu-  dead  body  is  some¬ 
where 

tyiex-  hollow  things  are 
somewhere 


leatd'la  long  object  adrift 

ya'qdla  dead  body  adrift 

msxd'la  canoes  adrift  on 
water 


Medial  k{w)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor¬ 
responding  anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

smEku-  round  thing  is  £m  idea' la  island,  i.  e.,  round 

somewhere  thing  on  water 

pEXu-  to  float  pEX'a'la  to  drift 


The  inchoative  form  of  this  suliix  is  formed  with  -q’il-  (no.  197) 


and  is  -gdltala. 
k’.wa  to  sit 

lead-  long  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

42.  -Le£  MOVING  ON  WATER  [  STEM 
(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  g‘i. 

hanL-  to  shoot 
ddqu-  to  see 

dzExlela'la  noise  of  splitting 

SEpE'lrk'  lala  ringing  noise  of 
metal 

Ldxu-  to  stand 


Tclwd' g'iltala  to  sit  on  water 

Trd'dEltala  to  put  long  thing 
on  water 

s.,  w].  Inchoative  form  -g'ixe 

ha'nLELee  to  shoot  on  water 

dd'guLEeydla  to  see  moving  on 
water 

dzExk"  Id'lag'iLe  noise  of  split¬ 
ting  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

SEpE'lx-k ■  lalagdie  ringing 
noise  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.34 

Ld'x£waLe£  to  begin  to  stand 
on  water  143.11 


43.  -a  ON  rocks  [stem-s.,  h].  Inchoative  form  -g-aa£la,  -g'i£la  (see 


no.  197)  loses  initial  g’a  and  g 
ydqu-  dead  body  is  somewhere 

o-  something 

d-  something,  -enaku  direction 
k!wa  to  sit 
Laxu-  to  stand 
qap-  upside  down 


ya'qlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 
154.12 

d'neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 
no.  18)  168.33 

awl'nak !wa  rocky  place  148.30 
Tclwaa'  to  sit  on  rock  10-2.31 
Ld'£wa  to  stand  on  rock  148.30 
qap !d'£ldd  to  pour  out  on  rock 
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g'U-  first 

g-ilE'mg'iHala  to  be  on  rock, 
[pi.]  22.10  (see  nos.  196, 197) 

ldwa  to  sit 

Idwa'g'aaHa  to  sit  down  on 
rock  X  105.25 

44.  -.s  on  ground,  outside  of  house  [stem-s.,  h].  Inchoative 
form  -g'dEls,  -g'ils  loses  initial  g'a  and  g'. 


lEqu-  fire 

lEqlu's  fire  on  ground,  out¬ 
side  of  house  45.32 

ldwa  to  sit 

Idwds  to  be  seated  on  ground 
X  173.22 

ge  long  time 
mxu-  to  stand 

Tdwd'dzas  place  of  being  seated 
on  ground  X  173.31  (see  no. 
182) 

gees  long  on  ground  37.14 

Lass  to  stand  on  ground ;  tree 
37.20 

yaqu-  to  lie  dead 

ya'qludzas  place  of  lying  dead 
on  ground  61.8  (see  no.  182) 

1>e1cu-  man 
ldwa  to  sit 

hEldu's  woodman 
ldwa' g'dEls  to  sit  down  on 
ground  X  173.19 

ewat-  to  lead 

ewa'tEls  to  lead  on  ground 
X  4.5 

ma  to  crawl,  swim 

ma'g'Us  to  move  on  ground 
60.37 

gun-  to  try 

gang' e' Is  to  try  on  ground 
160.22 

da-  to  take 

da'dEg'UsHd  to  pick  up  from 
ground  X  6.18 

la  to  go 

IcL'weIs  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 
37) 

ewi'£la  all 

sw%'slawEls  all  outside  26.32 
(see  no.  37) 

45.  - es ,  -is  bottom  of  water  [stem-s.,  w].  Generally  this  suffix 
is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suffix  -ns  under 
water  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
water  on  the  bottom.  Inchoative  form-  g'aHis  loses  initial  g\ 


Idus-  to  sit  [  plural] 

Idudze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 
102.18 

ddqu-  to  see 

do'xdogwes  to  see  the  bottom 
34.4 

§  22 
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eh  good 

han-  hollow  vessel  is  some¬ 
where 

qap-  upside  down 
klwa  to  sit 

Lid's-  seaward 

qap-  upside  down 


e'g'ls  good  beach,  sand  60.21 
ha£  tie's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 
102.34 

qahe's  upset  on  beach 
k!wd'g~a£lls  to  sit  down  on 
beach  96.28 

Lid' l! Esbag'aHls  to  put  out  on 
beach  (in  front  of  house), 
seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
qapld'lls  to  upset  on  beach 


Here  may  also  belong  the  very  common  suifix  of  names  -g'ilis  sig¬ 
nifying  in  the  world:  * 

enEmd'Jcu  one  person  £nEmo'kulag'iUs  alone  in  world 

d£masqwap  great  fire  d£rnasqwa'  p  Elayilis  only  great 

fire  in  world 


46.  -il  in  house,  on  the  floor  of  the  house [  stem-s.,  w].  Inchoa¬ 
tive  form  -g'illl,  -g'alll  loses  initial  g\ 


lEqu-  fire 

han-  hollow  vessel  is  some¬ 
where 

Laxu-  to  stand 
ga-  early,  -g-usta  up 

Jcul-  to  lie,  plural 


yaqu-  to  lie  dead 

ax-  to  do 
LEp-  to  spread 
tleh-  to  lie  on  back 


lEgwi'l  fire  in  house 
hasnl'l  kettle  on  floor  Y  427.1 

Ld'wll  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 
ga'g-ustawll  to  be  up  early  in 
house  46.12 

ku£ll'l  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 
lcuHe'las  place  of  lying  down  in 
house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 
no.  182) 

ya' qumy  a£ll' l  to  fall  dead  in 
house  [pi.]  X  110.34 
ax£a'lll  to  put  on  floor  137.37 
LEpld'lll  tospreadon  floor  24.3 
t!er£a'lll  to  lie  down  on  back 
in  house  139.18 


The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  continuative  forms  in  -la. 


klwadza'la  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
gEinxbtstdla  left  side  of  door 

LEp-  to  spread 


Iclwadza'lll  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 
g Emxdtstddll  left  side  of  door 
in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

LEbEgvol'lkn  spread  out  on 
floor  V  430.22  (LEbEku 
spread  out,  see  no.  1 72) 

§  22 
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47.  -eL  INTO  HOUSE  [  STEM'S.,  w]. 

7i,oqu-  to  go  pi. 
cIexu-  to  jump 

g'ax  to  come 

ax-  to  do 

47a.  -eLe'sEla  shoreward  (stem 
posed  of  -eh  (no.  47) ;  -es  (no. 
da'beLe' SEla  to  tow  ashore 

48.  -XS  IN  CANOE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

initial  g'a. 

hoqu-  to  go  [pi.] 
o-  something 
da  to  take 

Ic'lip-  to  hold  with  tongs 

£mo-  to  load 
Tdwd  to  sit 

£wil-  all,  entire 

gap-  upside  down 

aps-  other  side 

49.  -XLO  ON  TOP  OF  TREE  [ STEM-, 
Tian-  a  hollow  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

g-e-  to  be  somewhere 

50.  -X’SIU  MOUTH  OF  RIVER  [STEM- 
o-  something 

wun-  deep 

51.  -{J'tig-  SIDE,  BANK  OF  RIVER 

male-  next 
Jclwa  to  sit 


§  22 


ho'gwiL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 
d ew%' l  to  jump  into  house 
14.8 

g-d'xeLEla  to  be  in  the  act  of 
coming  in  91.15 
axe' LEla  to  put  into  48.27 

-s.,  w.).  This  is  evidently  com- 
45);  -la  (no.  91) 

Inchoative  form  -g'aalEXS  loses 

ho'guxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
dxs  inside  of  canoe 
daxs  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Ir  lEbE'xsEla  to  put  aboard 
with  tongs  Y  366.3 
smb'xSEla  to  load  78.38 
k!wd' g'aalEXS  to  sit  down  in 
canoe  121.26 

£wi'lg- aalEXS  all  is  in  canoe  Y 
485.2 

gEp'.E'lEXS  to  pour  into  canoe 

V  473.15 

apsa'xdze£  other  side  of  canoe 

V  361.22 

5.,  ind.]  (compare  no.  76). 

Jia'nxLod  to  put  a  box  on  top 
of  a  tree  278.31 
g'e'^Lo  it  is  on  a  tree 

s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  x\ 

d'xusiwe£  mouth  of  river  29.3 
wu'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  of 
river 

[stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g'. 
ma'k'dge£  next  to  bank  of 
river  180.23 

klwd! g'dgEnd  to  sit  on  bank 
of  river  30.6 

k !wa' g' dg eIs  to  sit  down  on 
ground  by  a  river  64.29 
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52. 


o-  something 
sexu-  to  paddle 


o'gv)dges  side  of  canoe  79.14 
shore  of  lake  143.7 
se'sEXwdges  paddles  at  sides 
214.40 


gexu-  to  hang 


gexwd' g Edala  to  be  suspended 
by  the  side  of  V  479.10 


-xsey-  OUTSIDE  FRONT  of  house  [stem-s.,  w]. 


Jr! at-  to  paint 
o-  something 
Lex-  to  beat  time 


Jr  Id'dEXse'  g’ila  painting  on 
house-front  186.27 
o'xseg'es  outside  front  of  house, 
272.4 

Le'xEXseg'ind  to  beat  front 
boards  of  house  247.5 


§  23.  Parts  of  Body  as  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  53-81) 


53. 


-XLa  ON  HEAD  [STEM-S.,  II  Or 
o-  something 
nes-  to  pull 

emEl-  white 

IeJc-  to  throw 

nel-  to  show 


d'xLase  head  of  clam  134.10 
nets!  ex  La' lab  End  to  pull  by 
the  head  X  171.30 
smE'ldzEXLd'la  having  white 
feather  on  head  X  114.12 
lEg’ixLd'ls  to  throw  at  head 
outside  X  116.20 
ne'lEXLd'x-£id  to  begin  to 
show  head  143.10 


54.  -gEm  face.  This  suffix  is  probably  related  to  -sgEm  round  thing 
(no.  85).  After  p,  s,  t,  l,  l,  and  k  sounds,  -Em;  after  l,  n,  m, 


and  fortes,  -gEm. 

emEl-  white 
ek'!  upward,  high 


q!wax  hemlock 

hap-  hair 
l!eI-  to  push 

ax-  to  be 


emErlgEm  white  face 
e'lr  HgEr  mala'  mas  to  cause 
face  to  be  turned  up  (see 
nos.  92,  158) 

q!wd'xame£  hemlock  on  face 
(around  head)  18.10 
hapE'm  hairy  face 
l  ! E'lg E7nx‘eld  to  push  from 
face  173.36 

axama'la  to  have  on  face 
271.24 


Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of: 

Ldxu-  to  stand  Ld'xumes  standing  in  front  of 

It  occurs  also  as  word-suffix: 

dLanE'm  wolf  dianE'mgEm  with  a  wolf  face, 

§  23 
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54  a.  -qEml  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no.  54,  or  word-s.] 
(a)  stem-s.: 


Jcunxu-  thunder-bird 

ku'nxuml  thunder-bird  mask 
16.1 

£msZ-  white 

emE'lgEml  mountain-goat 

mask  98.12 

( b )  word-s.: 
emEl-  white 

emE'lxLdgEml  mountain- 

goat  mask  96.23 

54  b.  -nuLEm  temples  (=  sides  of  face;  compound  of  -no  side  [no 


17]  and  -gEin  face  [no.  54]). 

o-  something 
ma£l  two 

d'nuLEmes  temples  31.40 
mae'maHdgunu' LEina'la  two 
persons  on  each  side  217.29 

M'lk'ldt  right  side 

(see  nos.  82,  91) 

Mil" ! dd Enu' l  Erne1  right  side 
of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 
186.32 

55.  -Ernkya  cheek  [stem-s.,  h], 
L!aqu-  red 

£naxu-  to  cover  with  blanket 

L.'aqtu' m£ya  red-cheeked 
£nd'umya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 

56.  -OS  CHEEK  [STEM-S.,  h], 

L!aqu-  red 

Lla'qlos  red-cheeked 

57.  -yiyu  forehead  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g- 


o-  something 
wa'dzo  broad 

b'gwiwe £  forehead  19.5 
wd'dzdgwiyu  with  broad  fore¬ 
head  (see  §  4.1) 

qes -  to  shine 
elc'  good 

qe'siu  shining  forehead 
e'Tc'iu  pretty 

Before  vocalic  suffixes  the  terminal  u  becomes  w. 


Teat-  a  long  thing  is  somewhere 

lra'tewe£  house  beam  118.29 

Las-  to  stick 

(long  thing  on  forehead) 
Ld'siwe £  what  sticks  on  fore¬ 
head  19.11 

Tib'xulibiku  a  fabulous  bird 

hd'xulwlcwiwe£  ho/xuhoku  head 
mask  110.16 

£yixu-  to  dance 
x'is-  to  show  teeth 

q'.Elx-  wrinkled 

£yixwi'we£  dancing-headdress 
risl'we £  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 
showing  thing  on  forehead) 
q'.E'lxewe£  wrinkles  on  fore¬ 
head 

q!slx-  wrinkled 
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bEku-  man 

ax-  to  do,  to  be 

gums-  ochre 

y\L-  to  tie 
Id  to  go 


bEkwl'wala  to  have  man  on 
forehead  167.27 
axe'wala  to  have  on  forehead 
19.6 

gu'msiwaku  forehead  painted 
red  (see  no.  172) 
yiLEijo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 
Id'widd  to  take  off  from  fore¬ 
head  22.2  (see  no.  37) 


This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  In 
this  case  the  y  never  changes  after  o  to  gw. 

d-  something  a'g‘iwe£  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Laxu-  to  stand  Ld'xug'iwe£  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 

xwld-  to  stick  out  xwl'dEyl'wala  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 


Sometimes  -g  iu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead,  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg'-  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sa'yapalg'iwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 
inchoative  -g'il-  no.  197) 
ale' xulg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 


We  have  -q'iu  also  as  word-suffix  in  g'a’lag'iwe £  leader  8.6. 


58.  -((to  EAR  [STEM-S.,  w], 
g'ilt!-  long 
gE'mxot  left  side 
Jiel-  to  hire 
wdxs-  both  sides 
gwas-  to  turn  towards 


g'i'ldato  long-eared 
g Einxd' datae£  left  ear  105.7 
he'latd  to  lend  ear  217.37 
wa'xsddatae£  on  each  ear  223.2 
qwd'saatala  to  turn  ear  to 
81.43 


59.  -£sto  eye,  door;  more  general,  round  opening  like  an  eye 
[stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  £s. 


(a)  eye: 

da  to  wipe 
kwes-  to  spit 
£naq-  middle 

dzEX’-  to  rub 

(b)  door: 

ax-  to  do 
5-  something 


dafsto'd  to  wipe  eye 
kwe'stod  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 
end'qd£staee  middle  between 
eyes  168.13 

dzEdzEX' sto' x£wld  to  rub  eyes 
X  57.34 

axsto'd  to  open  door  15.6 
desta'lll  door  of  house  20.9 

§  23 
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wdxs-  both  sides 
mix'-  to  strike 


wd'  xsustalil  both  sides  of  door 
51.5  (see  no.  46) 
mix'iltd'we  to  knock  at  door 


(c)  ROUND  place: 

Lequ-  to  miss  Le'xwstd  to  miss  a  round  place 

(d)  trail.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  form  -ltd,  which 

weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 


£naq-  middle 


Lequ-  to  miss 

60.  -tlb(a)  NOSE,  POINT  [STEM-S. 


enExsta'ee  middle  of  trail  X 
8.32 

enEgEltd'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
Le'gultdd  to  miss  a  trail 

w;  from -6(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 


ot-  to  perforate 
o-  something 
gwaxu-  raven 
iaqu-  to  push 


odl'lbEnd  to  perforate  nose 
awl'lbe£  point  of  land  682.1 
gwa'wllbe s  raven  nose  129.41 
La'gwllbEnd  to  shove  to  nose 


349.20 


This  suffix  occurs  also  as  word-suffix. 


qwe'sa  far 
£nExwa  near 


qwe' saelbedza  really  far  from 
nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 
enEXwae'lba  near  nose  349.21 


61.  - EXSt(a )  MOUTH,  OUTWARD  OPENING  [ STEM-S. ,  wh 


£mEku-  round  object  is  some¬ 
where 

t!oq-  gap,  narrow  opening 
o-  something 

ha£m-  to  eat 

qst-  to  spread 

gwds-  to  turn  to 

£malt!e-  to  recognize 

ga-  early 
gEg'-  wife 


£mEguxstale's  round  entrance 
on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 
tlo'guxsta  with  small  mouth 
dwaxst¥  mouth  of  inlet  155.26, 
of  bottle  V  486.3 
Jid'£manbdzExsta  to  eat  at  the 
side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qEdEXSta'es  sticks  for  spread¬ 
ing  (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 
gwa'yaxst  to  turn  mouth  to 
71.33 

£malt!e'xst  to  recognize  voice 
250.9 

gaa'xstdla  breakfast  X  167.6 
gEg'i'xst  woman’s  voice 


62.  -sx'd  TOOTH  [stem-s.,  iND.];  loses  initial  s. 

o  xLe£  hind  end  o'xLasx'd  lower  jaw  166.6 

a£wabd'e£  lower  side  a£wd'bosx'de£  lower  side  of  bow 

of  canoe  127.20 


§  23 
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ewalas  large 
snEq-  straight 

ties-  stone 

63.  -XO  NECK  [STEM-S.,  H]. 
L.'dqu  red 
6-  something 
qix‘-  to  put  around 


q'.wes-  to  squeeze 
h!ip-  to  hold  around 

sop-  to  chop 

63(7.  -IL.’XO  IN  MOUTH  [STEM-S., 
-xo  (no.  63)]. 
ewap  water 
hel-  right 
ts!EXu-  to  wash 

seI' •-  to  spear 

xwdlc!-  canoe 

ts’.Eq-  to  throw 

64.  -ndzEni  throat  [stem-s.,  w 
top-  speck 

65.  -dp!  when  followed  by  accent 
d-  something 

ax-  to  be 
c Iexu -  to  jump 
g'e-  to  be  somewhere 

Also  with  the  meaning  followi: 
Laxw-  to  stand 

Tian-  hollow  thing  is  somewhen 


ewdlasx'd  big  toothed  (  =  lynx) 
snEXX‘d'la  straight  edged  V 
491.30 

tle'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

L.'d'q.'WExd  red  necked 
dxd'we £  neck  149.22  (see  §4.3) 
qEnxd'la  to  have  around  neck 
167.28 

qsnxo'd  to  put  around  neck 
90.2 

q!voe! ts! Exod  to  strangle  136.32 
lr  Up! Exo'd  to  embrace  around 
neck  X  121.38 

so'p'.EXod  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 
foot  of  tree)  V  344.15 

w;  compound  of  -ez  (no.  47)  and 

ewa'blL  !xawee  saliva 

mouthful  X  157.20 
ts ! Ewe' l!xo  to  rinse  mouth  V 
432.27 

sag'e'  L’.xdla  to  spear  into 
mouth  U.S.N.M.  670.2 
xwd'gwiLlxala  canoe  in  mouth 
U.S.N.M.  670.2 
ts'.Ege' L.rExdd  to  throw  into 
mouth  359.13 

;  perhaps  related  to  -ns-  (no.  26)]. 
to'bEndzEm  speck  in  throat 

-ip!  NECK  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

aewd'p!es  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 
ga£yad'p!es  neck  part  38.25 
axd'plala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 
dd'xwap!  to  jumpon  neck99.27 
g'ipta' LElod  to  put  into  neck¬ 
piece  39.3 

stg,  behind,  like  -eg--  (no.  69). 

Ld'waplElis  to  stand  behind  on 
beach  (see  no.  45) 

s  ha'ng-iLE£ld'p!dla  canoe  fol¬ 
lowing  on  water  (see  no.  42) 
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66.  -X'sia'p!  arm  above  elbow.  Evidently  a  compound  of  the 
preceding  sullix;  loses  initial  x’ . 

o-  something  o'xusiap!e£  shoulder  and  hu¬ 

merus 

*wek. to  carry  on  shoulder  £wlx'sid’p!dla  to  carry  on 

shoulder  57.16 


67.  -X’ts!an(a)  hand  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  r . 


ties-  stone 
ax-  to  do 
lEmxu-  dry 
pEX •-  to  scorch 


t!e'sEmx’ts!ana  stone-handed 
131.32 

axtsId'nEnd  to  put  on  hand 
198.19 

lE'mlEmxuts!dnax-£id  to  dry 
hands  V  430.8 

pe'pEX‘ts!dnax‘£ld  to  dry  hands 
by  fire  V  429.18 


After  short  vowels  this  suffix  has  the  form  -Its! ana;  with  preceding  t 


it  also  forms  -Its’.ana. 
dd'ba  to  hold  end 

Tie'lTrlot  right  side 

68.  -bo  CHEST  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

q!dp-  to  hit 


da' baits!  an  End,  to  take  by  hand 
X  4.31  (see  no.  31)  • 

Tie' lie !  bits!  ana  right  hand 

15.11 

q!d'p!bd  to  hit  chest 


69.  -eg ’(e)  back  [stem-s.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  suffix 
may  be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -e  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 


at-  sinew 

5-  something 

mix'-  to  strike 
L.'ds-  seaward 

g'il-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

la  to  go 

o-,  plural  ew-  something 


ade'g'es  back  sinew  V  487.4 
(see  no.  161) 

a£wl'g'e£  back  144.21,  V  475.6 
(see  no.  161) 

mEne' g'ind  to  strike  back 
Lld'sig'dla  being  with  back 
seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g'ill'g'End  to  climb  on  back 
279.5 

g'ilig'i'ndalap.'a  to  climb  on 
back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no. 
65) 

le'g'a  to  follow  47.41 
ewig'alts!ane£  backs  of  hands 
X  159.30  (see  no.  67) 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in 
£wun-  to  hide 
ts.rElk'-  feather 

It  is  often  used  to  signify  behind,  a 
It  is  also  used  in  a  temporal  sense, 
kel-  right 

L.'dp-  to  roast 
ndq-  to  drink 


6wune'g'e  to  hide  behind  120.7 
ts'.E'lk'iytia  feathers  on  back 

s  in  the  examples  given  before. 
AFTERWARDS. 

Tie'leg’ind  to  serve  a  second 
course  at  a  meal  156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 
L.'d'beg-a  to  roast  afterwards 
nd'geg’ila  to  drink  afterwards 
41.25 


Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this  suffix  are — 

£nEq-  straight  £riEge'g-e£  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 

straight  behind) 

( naq -  ?)  na'nageg'e  to  obey  26.13 

70.  - k’HlgUl )  FRONT  OF  BODY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


o-  something 

g'%-  to  be  somewhere 

tslEq-  to  drop 

71.  -aq  crotch  [stem-s.,  w], 
o-  something 

ts!op-  to  tuck  in 

g'l'g’d  tooth 
ts’.Et-  crack,  split 

72.  -saqo  penis  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
mdku-  to  tie 


o'k!wulge£  front  of  bodv 
g-e'Jr  lilgEnd  to  put  in  lap 
V  478.25 

ts ! Exk~  !i'lg Endala  to  drop  in 
lap  258.2 

awd'qe  crotch  of  a  tree,  hollow 
in  foot  of  a  tree 
awd'gdxLd  small  of  back  V 
490.32  (see  no.  15) 
ts!d'bage£  something  tucked 
into  crotch  X  175.6 
g'l'g’aqala  teeth  in  crotch  96.17 
ts! sda'q  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 
crotch  ?) 

mo' xus Eg EU>aku  with  tied  penis 
(see  no.  172)  138.11 


73. 

74. 


-dC'pleq'  (a)  thigh  (compounded  of  -x:p!e  and  -g-a  inside  [no.  36]). 

qxr-  to  put  around  qixyle'g-md  to  put  around 

thigh  89.37 


-A "awe  KNEE  [stem-s.,  IND.]. 
o-  something 
levi-  scab 


okwd'x’e£  knee  87.12 


LEmk'd'x’e £  with  scabby  knees 
154.11 


§  23 
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75.  - x*sts ,  -X'Stdzie)  foot  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  x\ 


o-  something 

b  Efi-  under 
he  that 


ep-  to  pinch 


o'xus%dzee  foot  of  mountain 
19.12 

b e' nx‘ sldze£  under  foot  118.30 
hex' sldzEndala  right  down  to 
foot  19.12 

q’.a'x'sidze  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
e'psidzEnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 


76.  -xLo  hair  on  body  [stem-s.,  w]  (compare  no.  49). 

z!dqu-  red  Lld'guxzd  red-haired 

emEl-  white  emE'lxLd  mountain-goat  (i.  e., 

white-haired)  7.3 

77.  - q!Eges  meat  [stem-s.  ;  probably  from  -q  and  -ga  among  (no.  7)]. 

emEl-  white  (see  emE'lxLO  under  EmErlemElq! Eges  mountain- 

no.  76)  goat  meat 

wiyd'q!uge£  the  inside  490.13 

78.  -es  IN  BODY  [stem-s.,  w], 

g'ilt!-  long 
smEhw- 


round  thing  is 


g'ildes  long-breathed 
emEgwi's  stomach  (i.  c.,  round 
thing  in  body) 

ts!%x'~  sick  tsHx'ili'sEla  (ts!ix'i'la-is-la) , 

ts !%x~ts ! Ene' s  sick  in  body 

78  a.  -Jx"!es  is  probably  a  secondary  form  .of  the  last,  which  loses 
its  initial  Jr,  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 


enEm  one  eriEmJr  !es  one  down  in  belly 

(=  swallowed) 

pEUL-  stout  pE'nLles  stout  belly  50.15 

Here  belongs  probably  also  a  form  -k\raes. 

d'Jc!waedze£  branch  side  of  tree  V  344.15 
la'Jr ! aedzEnd  to  enter  the  body  77.20 

79.  -(fit  BODY  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g- . 

o'gwite £  body  202.24  V  366.13 
qupe'Hed  to  sprinkle  over  body 
112.19  (see  no.  90) 
xd'sit  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 
e'lretEla  well  grown  (tree)  V 
496.6 

te'Jcwet.'edayu  to  be  hung  to 
body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzElrl't  to  rub  body  199.20 


o-  something 
qup-  to  sprinkle 

xos-  to  sprinkle 
elc  good 

teku-  to  hang 

dzElr-  to  rub 
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In  a  few  cases  -g'it  appears  as  word-suffix. 

end  la  day  £nd'lag’i'taso£  Hay  -  on  -  Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 

Ue/sEvi  stone  TW  SEmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 

In  one  case  the  ending  -g'it  appears  with  its  g'  preserved  after  a  g. 
emEgu-  to  put  on  [plural  ob-  emEgug'i't  to  put  on  body 
JECT]  [plural  object]  199.11 

80.  -7r!in  body,  consisting  of  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 
[stem-s.,  ind.,  also  word-s.];  loses  initial  Jcml,  replaced  by  £. 


(а)  stem-s.: 

o-  something 
smEl-  white 
L’.Emg!-  yew  tree 

lEmxu-  dry 

x'ix-  to  burn 

dEwe'x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  log. 
Tclwa  to  sit 

enEXu-  to  cover  with  blanket 

(б)  word-s.  : 

L.'agu-  red 

d'la  real 


d'lc!wine£  surface  of  body 
£mE'Ik'!m  with  white  body 
l! Efmq! idcr  !%n  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 

lEmlE'mxeunx'%d  to  get  dry  Y 
483.6 

x'\'x£Endla  being  like  fire  V 
196.35 

dEwe'xeEn  cedar-withe  rope 
170.8 

Ichvd'Jc  !%n%l  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 
g'i'Jclinddla  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
enEXsu'nd  to  put  on  blanket 

65.1 

Lld'qwalrUn  copper  body  (i.  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
d'lalr  !in  able-bodied  208.39 


81.  - eq  in  mind  [stem-s.,  h,  often  with  reduplication]. 

o-  something  a£weqe/s  inside  of  body 

ekm  good  'ek'Ie’qEla  to  feel  good  123.12 

(see  no.  91) 

e'k'ex£id  to  begin  to  feel  glad 
34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd,£neqa  revengeful 
hflae'qEla  to  long  (i.  e.,  to 
feel  dead)  63.14 
lE£lae'x£ed  to  yield  (i.  e.,  to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 

§  23 
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g'l-  to  be 
la  to  go 
q!e-  many 
£nek'~  to  say 


gd'g'aeqala  to  think  52.5 
le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 
qla'yaqala  to  bother  54.38 
£ne' nk’  lexHd  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


§  22.  Limitations  of 

82.  -oku  and  -soA;'6  human  beings  [ 

upon  stem]. 

ma£l  two 
ek’  good 

yin-  how  many? 
kd'lal  a  few 
q!e-  many 

83.  -xs(a)  FLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

enEm  one 

84.  -ts!aq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

enEm  one 

85.  -sgjEm  round  surface  [stem- 

and  g. 

(a)  stem-s.: 
enEm  one 

emEl-  white 

klvoa  to  sit 

qlsnep-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 

Lid's-  seaward 

la  to  go 

(b)  wokd-s.:  blanket. 
rriEtsa'  mink 
qlwax  hemlock 

ald'g'im  dressed  skin 

§  24 


jrm  {Nos.  82-Sob) 

stem-s.,  with  doubtful  influence 

maeld'ku  two  persons  48.21 
e'x'sdkw  handsome  48.29 
g'mo'kw  how  many  persons? 
hd'lald'ku  a  few  persons 
q!eydku  many  persons 

£iiE'mxsa  one  (day)  18.2 

£nE'mts!aq  one  (horn)  17.9 
s.,  ind.,  and  woed-s];  loses  s 


enE'msgEm  one  round  thing 
8.1 

£mErlsgEVi  white  -surfaced 
61.26 

klwa'sgEm  to  sit  on  round 
thing 

qlEne'pEmd  to  cover  face 
299.21 

Lld'sgEindla  to  face  seaward 
61.16 

la' sg Em  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 
follow)  8.9 

md'tsasgEm  mink  blanket 

qlwd'xsEm  house  of  hemlock 
branches  45.24 

aid' g’im,sg Em  dressed  -skin 
blanket  X  57.3 
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85a.  -<lEn  finger-width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

enE'md,Enxsd  one  finger-width  thick  V  491.6  (see  no.  3) 
yaeyu'duxudEnl£ldla  everywhere  about  three  finger-widths  (see 
no.  5) 

85b.  -xwass  day. 

7ie'ldp!Enxwass  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  particularly 
well,  since  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  suffixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
-ts!o  (no.  27),  £nErmts!o  one  inside;  and  with  -ala  stationary  on 
water  (no.  41),  aLEba'la  seven  in  a  canoe  afloat.  Since,  further¬ 
more,  -oku  human  beings  is  used  with  a  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -sgEm,  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  series  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinct 
contrast  between  -dzo  on  a  flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a  flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a  classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suffixes 
given  here  are  in  a  wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  £nErmxsats!d  one  flat  thing 
inside  (-xsa  a  flat  thing,  -ts!o  inside) ;  and  enE'msgEmssto  one 
drop,  literally  “one  round  thing  in  round  thing”  (-sgEm  round,  -£std 
round  opening  [no.  59]). 

Temporal  Suffixes  (Nos.  86-97)  (§§  25-26) 

§  25.  Purely  Temporal  Suffixes  ( Nos.  86-89) 

86.  -ill  remote  past  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.].  This  suffix  has 
the  form  -ul  after  words  ending  in  a,  m,  n,  l,  xu ;  after  p,  t,  s, 
~kw,  x,  it  assumes  the  form  -wul.  At  the  same  time  terminal  Jcu 
is  aspirated  as  before  a  consonant.  After  e£  it  has  the  form  -yul. 
snEqd' p! Enk'imdl  the  dead  fiiEqa'plEnk’im  283.9 
Yd'xLEnul  the  dead  Ya'xLEn  285.1 1 
lol  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 

£md'xol  the  dead  hna/xwa  470.36 

ge-  long  time  pEyo'l  long  ago  12.4 

omp  father  o'mpwul  dead  father  113.16 

Ieus-  one  day  remote  Ie'us£uI  yesterday  31.6 

ds  thy  father  d'swul  thy  dead  father  142.16 

§§  24,  25 
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hayo'fwul  former  rival 
eriEmd'xu£wul  past  friend  271.23 

g’d'xwulEn  I  came  long  ago  142.19  ( g'dx  to  come;  -eu  I) 
0,£magasEmaeyul  the  dead  0/£magasEine£  142.17 

In  a  few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem. 
dd'g'iendlwul  dead  fellow-wife  142.18,  which  contains  the 
suffix  -dt  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  t  to  l  (see  also 
p.  451) 

tva'yul  old  dog,  from  wa'tsJe  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 
were  was-  and  the  terminal  s  were  weakened. 


87.  -X‘Hd  recent  past  [ stem-s.,  ind.].  The  initial  x‘  drops  out  after 
p,  t,  s,  l,  and  l  and  Jc  sounds;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened;  l  and  Jc  stops  are  aspirated. 


ax-  to  be 
la  to  go 

88.  -L  FUTURE  [WORD-S.]. 

xwd'Jduna  canoe 
Le! gad  having  a  name 


ax£d'sHd  place  where  he  had 
been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
lax'Hd  he  went  190.29 

xwd'Jc  Junax  a  future  canoe 
83.33 

Le'gadEL  one  who  will  have  a 
name  19.1 


89.  -X'de  transition  FROM  present  to  past,  or  rather  from  exist¬ 
ence  to  non-existence  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.];  loses  the 
initial  x\ 


g’il  first 
wd'ldEm  word 

x'isd'la  to  have  disappeared 
yd'gludza's  place  of  lying  dead 
JcJwll  to  feast  in  house 


g'i'lx'de  what  had  been  first 
8.11 

wa'ldEmrde  what  he  had  said 

25.4 

x-isa'lax'de  the  one  who  had 
disappeared  and  was  no 
more  85.32 

ya'gludza'sde  place  where  he 
had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 
44,  182) 

Jclwl'lde  those  who  had  been 
feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 

22.4 


§  20.  Suffixes  with  Prevailing  Temporal  Character  (Nos.  90-97) 

90.  -X'  ld  inchoative.  The  initial  nr  is  dropped  after  p ,  t,  s,  l,  and 
l  and  Jc  sounds  except  the  fortes;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same 

§  26 
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time  strengthened;  l  and  k  stops  are  aspirated.  This  suflix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the  terminal  completive  -d 
(no.  2).  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  suffixes,  many  of 
which  have  a  different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  i^sed  with  all  stem-verbs. 

It  Avas  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending;  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -rid.  Never- 
tlieless  cases  occur  in  Avhich  the  full  suffix  -x'Hd  is  used.  We 
have — 

laestax/H'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  36.25 
gwe'xtuxhmd  to  begin  to  have  a  direction  on  top  (  =  to  steer) 
o' dzEbax'eld  to  begin  to  turn  the  wrong  way 
Tc‘!ipts!a'lax‘sid  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  inside  192.38 
lr  !a£std'lar£ld  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  inchoative  with  simple  stems  are  the 
folloAving : 


g-%1-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

g’Vlx’Hd 

Ieu-  to  forget 

lE'nx’Hd 

k'.uml-  to  burn 

k!u'mlx'£ld 

wun-  to  drill 

wu'nx’Hd 

£wun-  to  hide 

ewu'nx'eid 

XEk'!-  to  stay 

XEk’ !  EX’H'd 

L'.Ep-  to  climb  (a  pole) 

l!  spH'd 

dap-  to  dig 

eld'p!id 

xo'sdt  to  sprinkle  body  (see  no. 

xo'sHtUd 

79) 

gas-  to  walk 

gd'sHd 

p'.ES-  to  flatten 

plEsH'd 

nel-  to  tell 

ne'lHd 

g'llo'L-  to  steal 

g’Uo'kld 

k’li'mL-  to  adze 

k~  !%'mlBid 

k‘eL-  to  fish  with  net 

k’e'kld 

dze'k’-  to  dig  clams 

dze'x'dd 

doku-  to  troll 

do'xewid 

dogu-  to  see 

dd'x£und 

nag-  to  drink 

nd'xHd 

awu'lg-  to  want  more 

avm'lxHd 

yd'swix‘-  to  act 

ya'£w>ix'£id 

Lix’-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 

iAx’H'd 

gamxu-  to  put  on  down 

ga'mxhvld 

maxu-  potlatch 

£ma'x£wld 

dEnx-  to  sing 

dFrixFid 

§  26 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  given  that  the  incho¬ 
atives  of  stems  in  Tc  and  r,  lu  and  xu,  g  and  x,  gu  and  xu,  l  and  l 
can  not  he  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  very  small,  but  all  those  that  I  have  found  take  the 
ending  -x'Hd  preceded  by  a  release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a  sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
-x'Hd. 

A  few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  presumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

( Laxu -)  to  stand  zd'x£wld 

( toxu- )  to  go  forward  to'xevnd 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -o, 
not  in  -xu,  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 

91.  continuative.  In  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  it  is  added 

to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  ,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  e,  but  also  by  a  long  a. 
Terminal  p  and  t  sounds,  including  nasals  in  suffixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  a,  while  s  occurs  both  with  e 
and  a.  In  stems  ending  in  a  Jc  sound  with  «  or  i  tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge.  In  all  suffixes  that  may 
take  a  terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

wul-  to  hear  wuze'Io,  to  hear  11.10 

lad'  l  to  enter  lae'LEla  to  be  engaged  in 

entering  24.2 

yd'  Lod  to  tie  yd' Lodala  to  be  engaged  in 

tying  28.33 

This  suffix  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suffixes  -£nadcula  (no.  94), 
-k'!dla  (no.  144),  -i£ldla  (no.  5),  -g'aazEla  (no.  96), -oIeIci  (no. 
93),  -g'ila  (no.  136). 

Examples  of  its  use  after  various  classes  of  sounds  are  the 
following : 

After  long  vowels — 

pd’la  to  be  hungry  7.4  £mo'£la  to  thank  21.2 

hamyl'la  to  feed  7.6  d'la  real  9.5 

£wl'£la  entirely  10.8  axle! d'la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a  Tc  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge — 
g'o'icula  to  live  7.1  tslix'i'la  sick  32.27 

£nd'qula  light  11.2  p.'e'xula  to  feel 

§  26 
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After  consonants  of  Tc  and  l  series— 


wule'Ici  to  hear  11.10 
wu'nqsla  deep  11.1 
XE'nLEla  very  7.3 

After  consonants  of  p  and  t  s 

axa'pt.ala  to  be  on  neck 
19.6 

he'ldemdla  to  be  on  time 
15.10 

qEX'ima'la  to  be  on  head- 
ring  18.4 

After  5 — 


Tc'ilEla'  to  be  afraid  10.2 
Le'qEla  to  name  9.13 
dE'nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

ries — 

hb'lEmala  to  obtain  easily  7.3 
d'xoddla  to  handle  32.41 
dd'la  to  hold  14.9 
Isnada  to  forget 
qa'tse£stdla  to  go  around  23.13 


me'sEla  to  have  a  smell 
qwe'sala  far  26.43 


le£ stall' SEla  to  go  around  on  beach 
12.7 


After  suffixes  that  may  take  terminal  a — - 

Sa'gumbala  (name  of  a  place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsIe'sLdla  tongs  21.3  (no.  32) 
qana'yobala  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
ge,£stdla  long  in  water  X  155.38  (no.  39) 


92.  - ala  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  implied  in 
an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 


x’os-  to  rest 

£wun-  to  hide 

g-il-  to  move  on  four  legs 

enEXu-  near 

da  to  take 

bEku-  man 


x'b'sala  to  be  in  the  position 
of  rest  274.7 

ewund'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 
g'ild'la  to  be  on  four  legs 
enExwd'la  to  be  near  36.10 
dd'la  to  hold  16.5 
bElcwa'la  character  of  a  person 


With  stems  ending  in  e,  e,  and  l  it  is  contracted  to  -ala: 

ge  long  gd'la  129.14 

he  that  ha' la  being  that  14.3 


93.  _ ol{Ela )  continued  motion  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


e'Tr!  above 
enala  south 
gwas-  direction 


e'JclolEla  to  continue  to  go  up 
126.40 

end'ldlEla  going  south,  down 
river  125.7 

gwd'solEla  to  approach  9.9 
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94.  -£naJcu(la)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w]. 

teku-  to  liang  te' gvfnd'kula  to  hang  one  after 

another 

Petil-  stout  pE'nLE£nd']cula  to  grow  stout 

49.15 

qds-  to  walk  qd£nd'TcvIa  to  walk  along  115.3 

95.  -naxw(a)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 

la  to  go  Id'naxwa  to  go  sometimes  11.3 

x'id's  place  of  disappearance  x'id' snaxwa  place  where  he 

disappears  sometimes  28.8 


96.  -( fa£aLEla ,  after  4"  and  l  sounds  -£aLEla,  suddenly.  Used 
often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 


doqu-  to  see 
p!aq-  to  taste 

qlax-  to  know 
g‘dx  to  come 

The  following  is  apparently  irre: 
wul-  to  hear 

The  following  probably  belong  1 


dox£waiE'la  to  discover  19.10 
p!EX£aLErla  to  learn  by  taste 
31.5 

q!dl£aLE'la  to  learn  135.4 
c/-d'x£aLE'la  to  come  suddenly 
33.41 

ular: 

wuLd'xsaLE;la  to  learn  by 
hearing  35.23 

ere  also: 


ax-  to  do 
Tcwex-  to  strike 
Las-  to  push 


ax£aiE'ldd  to  take  out  sud¬ 
denly  38.13 

IcwexaLE'ldd  to  strike  sud¬ 
denly  99.3 

Lds£aLE'ldd,  to  push  in  sud¬ 
denly  19.5 


97.  -t(l£  TO  DO  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  WHILE  DOING  SOMETHING  ELSE, 
WHILE  IN  MOTION  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


dal-  to  laugh  da'ltd£ya  laughing  at  the  same 

time  284.5 

dsnx-  to  sing  dE'nxEta£ya  singing  while 

walking  355.15 

£yixu-  to  dance  Hjixuta'Hja  dancing  as  she 

came  435.20 

With  terminal  -e  (see  §  49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -tEswe: 
£ne'g’itE£we  he  says  while —  285.6 
Jid'mald'g‘ita£we  to  eat  walking  134.2 
yd' q! Ent!alaxtE£vol  to  speak  while —  374.9 
§  26 
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The  elements  -g'i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  suffix  in  the  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Suffixes  Denoting  Subjective  Judgments  or  Attitudes  Relating  to  the 
Ideas  Expressed  (Nos.  98-133)  (§§  27-32) 

§  27.  Suffixes  Denoting  Connection  with  Preciously  Expressed  Ideas 

(Nos.  US- 104) 

98.  -xaa  also,  on  the  other  hand  [word-s.]. 
da'  x's%daxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

d' Etnlxaas  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  (-jsm  no.  103;  -l  no. 
88 ;  -s  thou) 

Ld'gwalaxaEn  I  on  my  part  have  supernatural  power  399.3 

(-EU  I) 

99.  -OC’Sa  STILL,  ENTIRELY  [WORD-S.]. 

Ld'siwalax’sd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 

da'lax'sd  still  holding  on  14.11 

lIelIo! gEXusd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  - q!ala  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind,]. 

£nd'q!ala  it  is  full  day  441.13 
nd'lqlala  entirely  uneasy 

100.  -JtttJ'iJr  IN  THE  MEAN  TIME  [WORD-S.]. 

SElc-d'lag-iL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  -tla  BUT  [word-s.]. 

£ ne'x-£lat!a  but  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  -La  but  [word-s.]. 

Id' La  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difference  between  -La  and  -tla  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 
qaple'deda  xwd'lduna  lasme'sLa  Ke'ldik'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

•  qaple'deda  xwd'lduna  ladne'stla  he'ldilcama  the  canoe  capsized 
and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  ( qaple'd  to  cap¬ 
size;  -eda  prenominal  subj.  [p.  530];  xwd'lduna  canoe;  la  to  do, 
go,  happen;  -£mes  no.  104;  Ti'e'ldUc'ama  to  come  out  right) 
Mme'stla  wuLEkwa'  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  (wuLE'm  antlers;  -ku  passive  participle,  no.  172) 
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103.  -em  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thought 

of  before. 
g'dxeEm  he  came 

laE'melae  gwdl  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (what  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before)  141.34 

WraEm  dad'xus  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  Iv.  403.28 
yu'emEn — this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my — 211.20 

104.  -e mes  [  word-s.  ;  compounded  of  -Em-wis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a  certain  event  is  the  effect  of  a  preceding  event]. 

hexHdaEmHd'wis  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  began  to  be  (passim)  ( hex’Hd 
it  begins  to  be,  -Ela  it  is  said,  -etu-wis) 
gd' game* Emxaa' wisEn  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  also  a  chief 

This  suffix  evidently  contains  -Em  (no.  103);  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -Em,  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a  few  cases,  when  following  -ana  per¬ 
haps  (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -Em. 

§  28.  Suffixes  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  {Nos.  10.5-107) 

105.  -lax  potentiality,  used  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sentences 

[word-s.]. 

aEme'lalax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yi'lkwalaxdL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  -ana  perhaps  [word-s.]. 

Emd' dzaa' nawis  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
la' g’ilsHaxd' nawis  (what)  may  he  perhaps  be  doing  on  the 
ground?  95.20  (-g’ils  on  ground  [no.  44];  -lax  [no.  105];  -wis 
[no.  104]) 

107.  -yanUn  perhaps  [word-s.]. 
so'gwanEm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§  29.  Suffixes  Denoting  Judgments  Regarding  Size,  Intensity,  and 

Quality  {Nos.  lOS- 120) 

108.  -leas  really  [word-s.].  In  the  dialects  of  northern  Van¬ 

couver  Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Ivoskimo,  this  suffix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 
ga'lalcas  really  a  long  time  7.4 

nE'nwalaklwinek'asds  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 
no.  171) 

g-d'xk'asdEn  really  I  came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -eu  I) 
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108  a.  -lvas£o  fine  and  beautiful,  used  particularly  in  poetry 
[  word-s.]. 

Ld'gwalaJrassd  a  really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -6£l  ugly,  awkward  [stem-s.,  w], 

wa'yaH  a  big  ugly  dog 

£wlb£lolwis  Le  where  is  the  past,  ugly,  miserable  thing?  (ewl- 
where,  -ul  past  [no.  86],  -o£l  ugly,  -wi£$  [no.  104],  -xze  miserable 
[no.  115])  99.31 

Id'leadzoH  that  really  bad  one  X  207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.  -dze  large  [word-s.]. 

L.'ci'qwadze  large  copper  84.16 

q!d' sadzelcas  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  (-leas  no.  108) 

g‘o'xudze  large  house  4S3.27 

110a.  -Em  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  reduplication 


(see  §  45,  p.  526). 

nEg'e'  mountain 
tslzda'q  woman 
g‘olcu  house 
g'inl-  child 


nd'nag’im  small  mountain 
ts.'a'ts.'EdagEm  girl 
g'a'g'ogum  little  house 
g'd'g’mlEm  little  child 


In  sa'yobEm  little  adze  (from  sop -  to  adze)  the  initial  s  is 
weakened  (see  §  43.6). 

111.  -Em  genuine,  real  [stem-s.  and  word-s.,  h,  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bd'Jdum  genuine  man,  Indian 
ba' gwanEm£ etyi  full-grown  man 
Kukwd'Tc!um  real  Kwakiutl 
wl'wdplEm  fresh  water  V  365.33 

112.  - bido£  small  [singular,  word-s.];  see  no.  113. 
q!d'Tedbidd£  a  little  slave  99.31 

se'xwabido£  to  paddle  a  little 
g E'lwllbabidd£  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
bEgwo,£lbido£  ugly,  little  man  (see  no.  109) 

Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'bidoe  small  one  18.10,  38.14 
£nEXWd'labidb£  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 
With  verbs  this  suffix,  as  well  as  the  following,  signify  rather 
that  a  small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 
latter  is  often  implied. 

e'p!ebido£  the  little  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a  little  CS  12.13 
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113.  -niEnex11  small  [plural,  word-s.].  Possibly  this  is  etymo¬ 

logically  related  to  the  preceding,  since  m  and  n  are  the  nasals 
belonging  to  b  and  d ;  and  a  similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -idExw  corresponding  to 
-enoxu  (no.  162). 

£ne£nE'mgesmEnexu  the  little  £nj-:' rages  135.34 

114.  -O  SMALL  [WORD-S.]. 

g’d'xeLElao  little  ones  entering  U.S.N.M.  670.14 

115.  -x^e  miserable,  pitiful,  too  bad  that,  loses  the  initial  x 

after  s. 

me'xaxLayin  too  bad  that  I  was  asleep! 

Id’xLe  unfortunately  X  162.39 

116.  -X’Lti  VERY  [WORD-S.]. 

ts ! E'lqwax' id  it  is  very  warm 
q! E'msg! Emts ! ex' Ld  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  -wist! a  very  (perhaps  a  compound  of  -vns  [no.  104]  and  -t!a 

[no.  101]  but  so). 

ts!d'ltowlst!a  very  black 

118.  -md  at  once,  without  iiesitation  [  word-s.].  Used  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  Le'1cwilda£xu,  with  great 
frequency.  In  this  dialect  the  suffix  has  lost  its  significance 
entirely. 

g'd'xmd  he  came  at  once 

119.  -dzd  EMPHATIC  [WORD-S.]. 

ge'ladza  come,  do!  13.3  (like  German  “komm  dock!”) 

£md'dza-  what  anyway  ?  11.12 

yu'dzdEmxEnt  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 

Jde'dzdEm  not  at  all  X  3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  -k'inal  nicely  [word-s.]. 
dE'nxalak'inal  singing  nicely 

121.  -X‘Sa(7a)  CARELESSLY  [WORD-S.]. 
ene'hax'sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  -k-ina  accidentally  [stem-s.,  with  reduplication], 

da' doxkwinala  to  see  accidentally 
wa'walJc'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
Ld'mak'inalaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 
§  29 
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123.  -q!alaem(a)  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

q!dsna'Tculaq!d'laema  walking  along  without  object 
be'bEgwdnEmq!dlasm  common  men  V  441.15 

124.  -wa,  -a  in  a  wrong  manner,  to  fail,  to  make  a  mistake, 

off  [stem-s.].  This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 

After  n  and  vowels,  -wa;  after  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  Tc 
sounds,  -d  (compare  no.  41). 

.  la'wd  to  go  off  from  road  V  491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V  47S.21 
tie' pa  to  step  off 
sopd'la  to  chop  off  V  345.18 
teld'la  to  have  the  bait  off  Y  479.9 
texd'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V  4S7.12 

125.  -bol(a)  to  pretend  to  [word-s.] 

qlwd'sabola  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 
ts’.EX'qlabd'la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.26  (see  no.  14S) 
luffmdpbola  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 
£wl'£labdla  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 
This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

ha£me'bdlax'de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food)  260.36 

126.  - X'St !  as  usual;  -X’st!aaku  apparently,  seemingly,  it 

seems  like. 

la,£mx‘st!as  you  do  as  usual  U.S.N.M.  670.7 
ladzd'lisax'st!ad'xwmae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 
ld'x’st!aa'lcu  it  seems  to  be  50.25 

§  30.  Suffixes  Denoting  Emotional  States  (  Vos.  127-130) 

127.  -q!anaJxw  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Id'qland'lcwae  t  !e'lax'£idEq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  -eE  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

sa'ez  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdeLak •  behold  not  this!  198.37  ( es -  not;  -dzd  no.  119;  -at 
this  [see  p.  530]) 

129.  -xoL  astonishing!  o  wonder!  [word-s.]. 

tJe'sxdL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
iie'smaaelaxdL  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
eaLa£nE'maxoL  behold!  wolves  X  57.15 
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§  31.  Suffix,  Denoting  the  Optative  {Nos.  130-131) 

130.  -ne£sL  oh,  if!  [word-s.]. 
g'dxneesLe  oh,  if  (he)  would  come! 

131.  - x •  likely  he  would!  exhortative  (see  §  66,  p.  549). 

§  32.  Suffixes  Denoting  the  Source  of  Information  {Nos.  132-135) 

132.  -el(a)  IT  IS  SAID  [word-s.]. 

XE'nLElaH  very  much,  it  is  said  7.3 

Jr  !e's£lat!a  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 

Id'Hae  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  -Emsku  as  i  told  you  before  [word-s.]. 

g‘d'xEmsJcu  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I  told  you 
before 

134.  -Eng ‘a  in  a  dream  [word-s.]. 

laE'ng-a  in  a  dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X  173.40 

135.  -xEnt  evidently  (as  is  shown  by  evidence)  [word-s.]. 
Jr  Jea'saaxEnt  evidently  nothing  73.18 

JrJe’sxEnt  evidently  not  148.15 

Suffixes  Denoting  Special  Activities  (Nos.  136-155)  (§§  33-34) 

§  33.  Activities  of  Persons  in  General  {Nos.  136-113) 

136.  -g-ila  to  make  [word-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 
LJe'nag-ila  to  make  oil  37.5 

mo'masila  to  hurt  29.28 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  salmon-weir  26.39 

lEqwe'la  to  make  a  fire  98.8 

gwe'g’ila  to  do  so  (to  make  a  certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 
se'xwila  to  make  a  paddle  V  496.2 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  stems  as  an  indifferent  stem- 
suffix. 

J)eJcu-  man  bEJcwe'la  to  make  a  man 

103.20 

l°Jcu-  strong  IdJcwe'la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -g-i£laku  is  used  very  often  to  form 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be — 

Gu  nte£laJc"  born  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
Nsg  a  isi£laJcu  born  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
IId'£masl£laJcu  born  to  be  a  chief 
L!d'qwasgEmg'islaJcu  born  to  be  copper-faced. 

§§  31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  L.’e'sElayiHa,  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 

BORN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 


137.  -X’Stla  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 

reduplication];  loses  initial 
tsleq-  winter-dance 

ndq-  mind 
l>Eku-  man  (?) 
g'ig-  chief 

pand'yu  hook 

138.  -lal  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH 

cation  or  lengthened  vowel]. 
ma  salmon 

d'ma£  chief tainess 
wiTku  cedar 

pES-  to  give  a  potlatch 

139.  -exst  TO  DESIRE  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

nag-  to  drink 
ax-  to  do 

140.  -OL  TO  OBTAIN  [STEM-S.,  IND. 

q!e-  many 
la  to  go 
g!akw-  slave 

wi-  nothing 
g‘%-  to  be 

me'gwat  seal 

gwd£yo'  the  thing  referred  to 


sTEM-s.  also  word-s.  Used  with 

ts!e'xts!exslla  to  take  care  of 
winter  dance  16.12 
nand' qex~ sila  to  resolve  184.2 
bd'baxusila  to  use  36.7 
yd'g’ixslla  to  treat  like  a  chief 
360.42 

pd' panayuxuslelats  !e  receptacle 
(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V  484.14  (see  no.  184) 

ord-s.,  generally  with  redupli- 

hame'yalal  to  be  occupied  with 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 
a'd£malal  chief  tainess  dance 
84.8 

hawi'Tkulal  cedar  dance 
pd'salal  potlatch  dance 

nd'qexst  to  desire  to  drink 
ax£e'xst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 

qleyo' l  to  obtain  many  139.36 
Iol  to  obtain  59.34 
qla'lcoLdnEm  obtained  by  get¬ 
ting  a  slave  136.25  (see  §  4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 
wio' l  not  to  obtain  459.34 
g~d' yd  Las  place  where  one  ob¬ 
tains  something  26.22  (see 
no.  182) 

me'gwatdL  to  obtain  seals 
gwb£yo' Las  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  to 
45.31  (see  no.  182) 

§  33 
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141.  -a  to  endeavor  [stem-s.,  ii,  always  with  reduplication  with 
a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 


dd'doqlwa  to  endeavor  to  see 
x’d'x'aeya  to  try  to  disappear 
nd'naqaewa  to  try  to  meet 
yd'yaewa  to  try  to  dance 
da'ddxewasElaa  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover 

tsd'tscdya  to  try  to  draw  water 
na'netslaayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V  332,  18  (see 
no.  174) 

This  suffix  is  used  very  often  with  nouns. 

tsld'ts! Elk’! a  to  try  to 
feathers  157.3 


doqu-  to  see 
x’is-  to  disappear 
nd'qd  to  meet 
yixu-  to  dance 
dd'xewasEla  to  discover 

tsd  to  draw  water 
ne's  to  pull 


ts! eITc-  feather 
sds-  spring  salmon 
g'ixu-  steelhead  salmon 
xunku-  child 
xwdku- 


get 


sa'yatsla  to  catch  spring  sal¬ 
mon 

g'd'g'iwa  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xwd'xunTdwa  to  try  to  get  a 

child 

xwa'xwaklwa  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 

It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with  other  suffixes. 


canoe 


Iol  to  obtain  (see  no.  140) 
lae'L  to  enter  (see  no.  47) 
Id'wEls  to  go  out  (see  no.  37) 
£wi'Iol  to  obtain  all  (see  no. 
140) 


Id'ldL.'a  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 
Id'laeLla  to  try  to  enter 
Id'lavmlts ! a  to  try  to  go  out 
swd!ewlldL!a  to  try  to  get  all 
CS  10.30 


142.  -syala  to  go  to  look  for  [stem-s.,  ind.,  always  with  reduplica 
tion  with  a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 
ties-  stone 


xwaku-  canoe 


t!a't!esEsycda  to  go  to  look  for 
stones 

xwd' xwakueydla  to  go  to  look 
for  a  canoe 


142a.  -mala  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
q!e'emala  many  walking  16.2 
wao'xumdla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19 
lid  lamalaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  11.12 
(see  no.  192) 

1426.  -seala  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
kv?q,ssd'la  to  sit,  deserted  CS  40,4 
§  33  • 
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142c.  -go  TO  MEET  [stem-s.,  IND.] ;  loses  initial  g,  used  with  redupli¬ 
cation  or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel. 


la  to  go  l.E'lgd  to  meet 

g'il  first  g’ig’i'lgd  meeting  the  first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 
couple) 

k’iq-  to  strike  together  Ic'd'qd  canoes  meet 

q!ul-  alive  qhud'lagd  to  meet  alive  193.29 

£yak •-  bad  Hga'lcdmas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  - ostlqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 

£nE'mp!endst!qa  to  use  once. 
q!e'p!enost!qa.  to  use  many  times 
maHpIe'ndst'.Eqa  it  happened  twice  470.41 


§  34.  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Organs  of  the  Jiodg  {Nos. 

144-155) 


144.  -k'lala  continued  noise,  continued  action  with  the  voice 
[ stem-s.,  h].  After  t,  ts,  Jc  stops,  l,  l,  -ala,  with  hardened  termi¬ 
nal  consonant;  after  s,  generally  £dla. 


da  to  hold 
dEnx-  to  sing 


SEpElk noise  of  metal 

ax-  to  do 
i teku-  to  joke 
Lei-  to  call 
d'dzEq-  wrong 

sal-  love  song 


o,£mis  curious 
g'inl-  child 


da'lc'lala  to  ask  for  something  - 

18.9 

dE'nxk’lala  noise  of  singing 

11.10 

SEpE'lx'lr  lalag'ize  ringingnoise 
on  water  152.34 
axlrld'la  to  ask  7.5 
teklwa'la  to  joke  24.6 
Le'dala  to  invite  23.2 
o'dzEq! ala  to  say  something 
wrong  X  101 .30 
sd'slala  to  sing  love  song  X 
8.36 

d'£mits!ala  curious  sound 
196.20 

g'i'nlala  noise  of  child 


In  a  few  cases  -k’ala  appears  as  word  suffix. 

bEgwd'nEm  man  bEgwd'riEmk’ldla  noise  of  a  man 

148.26 

dla  really  d' laic! ala  to  speak  really  X 

5.24 

Irregular  is — - 

ya'q.'antldla  to  speak  (see  yd'q!eg'a£l  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 

§  34 
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144  a.  -din  to  persuade  to.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  suffix  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

yin-  to  add  to  a  price  g'ig'i'nEwala  to  ask  for  a 

higher  price 

mex-  to  sleep  hame'xeala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  -gma£l,-Ja* Hy.afl  beginning  of  a  noise,  to  begin  with  the 
voice  [generally  stem-s.,  ii.].  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  suffix.  The  second  form  loses  initial  -Jr. 


Tcwe'g’aH  to  begin  to  cry  kwe 
mix'-  to  strike 
cIzeIxu-  to  run 

he  that 

gwe  thus 


yogv-  wind 

s'dzaqwa  to  say  again 

wul-  to  ask 
(. xwa -  to  croak?) 

146.  -xa  TO  SAY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
ma'lexa  to  say  made  34.27 
ye'xa  to  say  ye  35.40 
psxa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala 
yd'xwa  to  say  yo  X  176.19 
male'xEla  to  continue  to  say  m 


.33 

mE'ng'aH  sound  of  striking 
dzElo' gwaH  it  sounds  like  run¬ 
ning 

Jie'Tc  !ig'aEl  it  sounds  thus 
443.33 

gwe'Jr !ig'a£l  it  sounds  thus 
174.26,  202.26 

yo'gwuk' !ig'a£l  it  sounds  like 
rain 

yo'ldug'aH  it  sounds  like  wind 
e'dzaqhig'aH  it  begins  to  sound 
like  speaking  again  X  231.9 
wu' l! sg'aH  to  question  X  5.16 
xwa'ldug'aH  to  croak  174.29 
yd'gleg'aH  to  begin  to  speak 
12.3 


(shaman)  100.10 
a'le  X  226.22 


147.  -dzaqwa  to  speak  [stem-s. 
et-  again 

md'p'.En  four  times 

ewil-  all 
£naxu-  all 

148.  -q!a  to  feel  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
pos-  hungry 

ddz-  wrong 
§  34 


IND.  ?]. 

e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  IS.  13 
mo' p ! Endzaqwa  to  speak  four 
times  73.31 

£wl'ldzaqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
end'xudzaqwa  all  spoke  X  197.7 

po'sqla  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

po'sqlex'Hd  54.8 

d'dzEq.'ala  to  feel  wrong  30.34 
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149.  -qlEs  to  eat  [ stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  seems  to  be  very 

irregular. 

g'i'lq!  es  to  eat  first  193.4 

149a.  -</•  to  eat  [word-s.,  ind.  ;  also  stem-s.],  always  used  with  redu- 
plicated  stem. 

ge'was  deer 
L!a'ee  black  bear 
ULanE'm  wolf 
lag  hemlock  sap 
g!a'mdzEku  salmon  berry 

g'd'wegdtiEfn  clam 
mEse'£qu  sea  egg 
Ida' was  dried  halibut 

xo£le'  mussel 
bisJci't  biscuit 

See  also  §  43,  p.  525. 

150.  -pin  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
e'x'pla  good  taste 

150  a.  -plain  to  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
e'x'pldla  good  smell 

Qld'nexplala  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!e£laku  95.21 

151.  -{a)kma  TO  HAPPEN  [STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 
o'dzak'a  it  happens  wrongly  (  =  to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld'k'a  to  happen  to  find 

348.13 


gEge'wasg ’  to  eat  deer 
LlELle'g ’  to  eat  bear  meat 
aamnE'mg '  to  eat  wolf’s  meat 
lEld'xg •  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
q!aq!a'mdzEXugu  to  eat  salmon 
berries 

g'ig’d'imxg •  to  eat  clams 
mEm.Ese,sxgu  to  eat  sea  eggs 
Jr  !ik'  Id'vxisg'  to  eat  dried 
halibut 

XExd'Heg '  to  eat  mussels 
bibisk'i'tg •  to  eat  biscuits 


152.  - alisEm  to  die  of  [stem-s.,  w]. 


q.'wds-  to  cry 
xuls-  to  long 

emEku-  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 


q Iwa'yaliSEm  to  die  of  crying 
367.35 

xu'lydllsEm  to  die  of  longing 
382.27 

£mEgwd'llsEm  to  choke  to 
death  Y  428.20 


153.  -sdana  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 
po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6 

£na'lasdana  to  die  of  the  weather  (i.  e.,  by  drowning)  251.42 


154.  —tsl E  WITH  HANDS. 

witslsg-ustd  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  {wl-  not,  g-usta-  up 
[see  no.  20]). 
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155.  -pi alto  WITH  EYES. 

hepld'lto  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE’lplalto  to  discover  154.16 
g'i'lptaltd  to  see  first  X  197.2 


§35.  Suffixes  which  Change 

156.  - apt- (a )  each 

lengthening  of  vowel. 
qds-  to  walk 
lewex-  to  strike 

sexu-  to  paddle 
Jc’.we'las  feast 


ind.],  with  reduplication  or 

qd'qasapla  to  race  walking 
Tcwd'lcwexeap!a  to  strike  each 
other  292.6 

sd'sexwapla  to  race  paddling 
Tc!wd'Jc!welasap!a  to  vie  giving 
feasts  397.16 


the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Verb  (Nos.  156-100) 
OTHER  [STEM-S. 


In  the  following  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  a: 

wul-  to  ask  wd' Lap! a  to  ask  each  other 

162.6 


title/-  to  throw 

mix'-  to  strike 
nsp-  to  throw 

(to-)  to  attack 

seTc-  to  spear 

Long  vowels  remain  unchanged : 
wi'n-  to  make  war 

le'nEm-  to  quarrel 

la'xula  to  love 


ta/lrap!a  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 

md'x'apla  to  strike  each  other 
nd'papla  to  throw  each  other 
X  6.23 

td'wapla  to  meet  fighting 

288.10 

sa'lcdla  to  spear  each  other. 

wi'napla  to  make  war  upon 
each  other  270.4 
le’nEmapta  to  quarrel  together 
121.13 

la'xulapla  to  love  each  other 
Id'xulaplot  beloved  friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 


157.  -d(la)  each  other,  together  [stem-s. ,  ind.],  with  reduplica¬ 
tion  or  change  of  vowel;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

EnEmo'lcu  friend  £nd' mule  ala  friends  to  each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

qlwds-  to  cry  qtwa'qlusala  to  cry  together 

157.8 

After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -sala. 


ts!a'sya  sister 
§  35 


ts!a'ts!a£yasala  sisters  to  each 
other  47.42 
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Frequently  it  appears  combined,  with  ga  among  (no.  7). 

ho' Lela  to  listen  ha'vxiLelagala  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.10 

xd  to  split  xdxugd'la  broken  to  pieces 

among  itself  27.7 

158.  -ainas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a£meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 
lE£la'mas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

q! ula' x'Hddmas  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 
ge'was£lda'mas  to  cause  to  become  a  deer  (see  no.  90) 
e'Tr HgEmdld'mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 
54, 1  92) 

lawa'mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 

£vn' £ldlt !d' mas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40. 1 7  (see  no.  37c) 


159.  -so£  passive  [word-s.].  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  -sd£ 
and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  expressing  the  passive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  of  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  of  performing  an  action.  This 


is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  forms  qd's£itso£  to  be  pursued 
(literally,  to  be  tiie  object  of  going)  and  qa'sHda'yu  to  be 
carried  along  (literally,  to  be  the  means  of  going). 
meL-  to  tease 


will-  to  ask 
£7iek~  to  say 
z.'o'pa  to  roast 
ax£e'd  to  take 
qla'mtUd  to  sing 
p!ElxElax'£idd'mas  to  cause  to 
become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90, 
158) 

Idwel  feast  (see  no.  46) 


me' Lasd£  to  be  teased  28.37 
wuLd'sd£  to  be  asked  100.23 
£ne'x‘sd£  to  be  told  100.19 
L!d'pasd£  to  be  roasted  37.27 
ax£e'tsd£  to  be  taken  43.16 
q!a'mt!etsd£  it  was  sung 
p!  ElxElax'£ldd'matsd£  to  be 
transformed  into  fog  (s-s 
becomes  ts)  CS  2.18 
~k!we'ltso£  to  be  feasted  32.32 
(s  after  l  becomes  ts) 


With  following  -e,  this  suffix  becomes  - SE£we  (see  §  4,  p.  438). 

160.  - 1 ,  passive  of  words  denoting  sense  experiences  and  emotions 
[stem  s.,  w]. 

ddqu-  to  see  do'gul  to  be  seen  8.10 

dd'x£waLE'la  to  discover  by  dd'x£waLE'l  to  be  discovered 
seeing 

g!aL-  to  know 
p!exu-  to  feel 
e'xul-  to  desire 


41.34 

q!a'  leI  known  136.23 
ple'xul  and  p.'ayd'l  to  be  felt 
e'xul  and  eyo'l  to  be  desired 

§  35 
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em,Elqu-  to  remember 
wdl-  to  wish 
Lies-  to  hate 
Here  belongs  also — 

qlayd'la  to  talk  (from  q!e 
much) 

§  36.  Nominal  Suffi) 


EmE’lgul  to  be  remembered 
wd'lagEl  to  be  wished  17.7 
Le'dzEl  to  be  hated 

qld'ydl  to  be  spoken  of 

(Nos.  161-194b) 


161.  -e£[  word-s.].  This  suffix  serves  to  form  substantives  of  neutral 
stems  and  suffixes.  It  occurs  generally  with  a  demonstrative 
a  or  e  (see  §  56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  -aeya  and  -<de. 

xa  to  split  xaee  what  has  been  split  27.13 

ax-  to  do  axa'e£  work  28.1,  79.18 

Tc'Idt-  to  paint  Tr!d'tes  painting  50.2 

-xm  hind  end  (no.  15)  d'xLee  stern  of  canoe  79.9 

-yiu  forehead  (no.  57)  Ld'siwee  what  sticks  on  fore¬ 

head  22.-11 


A  number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  ee,  but 
which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 
Lla'ee  black  bear 
endqe6  mind 
le'we£  mat 


Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene£  (see  no.  171). 
l le'Hdlae'ne/  the  calling  17.2 


162.  -enox"  a  person  who  does  an  action  professionally 


[STEM-S.,  H], 

saku-  to  carve  meat 
ale'xu-  to  hunt  in  canoe 
se'xu-  to  paddle 

tEWdl'x'a  to  hunt  goats 
ema'xw-  to  give  potlatch 


sak.‘we'noxu  meat-carver  32.1 
ale'wmoxu  sea  hunter  V  496.2 
se'xwilaenoxu  paddle  maker  V 
496.4 

tEiin/£nenoxw  goat  hunter  7.4 
emaevn'  noxu  potlatch  giver 
144.3 


This  suffix  is  also  used  to  designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 
names  derived  from  these. 


Awi'ya  country  in  back  (?)  Awl'Jr !enoxu 
(Rivers  inlet) 

Gwa'dzes  north  Gwa'ts!enoxu 

ema  what, ?  ema'enoxu  of  what  tribe? 

The  tribal  name  Gd'syimux u  contains  a  similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n  in  -enoxu  to  m  in 
-lmuxu.  A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -mp  (no.  168). 

§  36 
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162a.  (- edExu )  The  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -enoxu  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -ed,Exu,  which  may  be  of  the  same 
origin,  the  t  and  n  being  related  sounds. 

He' staedExu  429.33 
Aswi'z!edExu  431.26 
No'loividExu  436.30 


163.  -I)tS  FOND  OF,  DEVOTED  TO 

(a)  stem-s.: 
naq-  to  drink 
wax-  to  smoke 

( b )  word-s.: 
e'axala  to  work 
e'x’pla  sweet 


[stem-s.,  ind. ;  and  word-s.]. 

nd'xMs  drunkard 
wa'xbis  smoker 

e'axalabis  fond  of  work 
e'x'plabis  fond  of  sweets 


164.  -Es  capable  of,  used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 
impressions  [stem-s.,  ii,  generally  used  with  reduplication]. 


doqu-  to  see 
me s-  to  smell 


Lelku-  to  lie 


do'dEqlus  with  good  power  of 
seeing 

me'mtslES  with  good  power  of 
smelling 
Le'Iklus  liar 


Irregular  seem  to  be — 

ho' Laqlus  with  good  power  of  hearing  X  57.20  (from  ho'hela  to 
listen) 

do'xtslES  seer  (from  doqu-  to  see) 


165.  -Elk"  doing  repeatedly  [stem-s.,  w]. 


naq-  to  drink  na'gElku  drunkard  ( =  one  who 

drinks  often  and  much) 

ha£m-  to  eat  haemE'lTcu  eater 

asyi'Tku  attendant  of  chief 

166.  -Eights  one  who  does  an  act  for  others  [stem-s.,  ind.;  and 
word-s.]. 

sexu-  to  paddle  se'xulg’is  one  who  paddles  for 

others 

da' ddq'.wdla  to  watch  dd'doq!walE'lg-is  watchman 

228.12 

xo's-  to  sprinkle  xd'sElg-is  sprinkler  X  4.8 

Ld' Lawayuxuslla  to  take  care  Ld' LawayuxusllErlg'is  watch- 

of  salmon-weir  man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6.10 

xek-  to  sweep  xe'kulg'isE'ml  sweeper  mask 

389.25 
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167.  -ot  fellow  [word-s.,  and  STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


(a)  word-s.: 

g'okula  to  live  in  house 
yd' q! ant! ala  to  speak 

a£ma'lala  to  play  together 
Id'xwalap!  to  love  each  other 

(b)  stem-s.: 
bEgu-  man 
g’eg-  chief 

Tcul-  to  lie  down 

168.  ~mp  RELATIONSHIP  [STEM-S.]. 

gag-  grandfather 
ab-  mother 
(wo-)  father 

P'.eIwu-  husband’s  sister,  broth¬ 
er’s  wife 

nEg-  parent-in-law,  child-in-law 


g’o'Tculot  house-mate 
yae'q!ant!albt  fellow-  speaker 
31.2 

aemd' Idiot  play-fellow  X  201.4 
la'xwalaplot  loving  friends 
267.37 

bEXewdt  fellow-man  113.12 
g’e'x£ut  fellow  chief 
bay  o'  t  rival  248.12 
Iculo't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X  5.16 

gagE'mp  134.2 
abE'mp  35.76 
bmp  22.6 
p!  E'lvmmp 

nEgu'mp 


Here  belongs  also  g’inp  wife’s  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n  of  the  stem.  A  change  between  m 
and  n  has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enoxu,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -%muxu  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suffix. 

169.  -nuku  HAVING  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  WORD-S.]. 


sa'sEin  children 

ax-  to  do 
wa'ldEm  word 

do'xewaLEl  to  be  seen 

170.  -ad  HAVING  [ STEM-S.,  w]. 
law-  husband 

Leg-  name 

Jc!ed-  chief’s  daughter 
xu'nku-  child 
§  36 


sa' SEmnuku  having  children 
45.7 

axnuku  possessor  103.12 
tod' ld.E'mnuJcu  to  have  word, 
i.  e.,  to  talk  to  46.30 
do' x£waLElnubu  one  who  has 
seen  things  41.34 

la'wad  having  a  husband 
48.37 

Le' gad  having  a  name  19.1 
Tcle'dad  to  have  a  chief’s 
daughter  133.6 

xu' ngwad Ex’eid  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  child 
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ab-  mother  aba'yad  having  a  mother  25.16 

qd'yas  place  of  walking  qa'yadzad  having  a  walking 

place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a  song) 
X  6.12 

This  suffix  has  a  secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -ad.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 

q !aku-  slave  qJd'gwid  slave-owner!  (i.  e., 

O  master!) 

ewa's-  dog  Ewa'dzid  dog-owner!  (i.  e.,  O 

master !  [  who  has  me  for  a 
dog]) 

The  same  form  is  used  in  names. 

ha'£msa  to  eat  Ha'mdzid  food-owner 


171.  -en(e£),  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  ii,  word-s]. 
Never  used  without  possessive  pronouns. 


JrJe'laJra  to  club 
JrJes  not 
e'axEla  to  work 
awl'nagwis  country 

bEgwa'nEm  man 


Jr  Je'laJr  !ene£  the  clubbing 
Jr  !e'ts!ene£  10.9,  262.15 
e'axElaenes  83.3 

awl'  nagwits  !ene£  a  kind  of 
country  258.23 

l>Egvjd'nEemene£  manhood 
131.35 


172.  -7vu  passive  past  participle  [stem-s.,  w]. 


Llop-  to  roast 
g'ildL-  to  steal 
lEgwl'l  fire  in  house 

wdt-  to  lead 

qjEls-  to  put  under  water 
emEns-  to  measure 
qamxu-  to  put  on  down 


L!d'bEJtu  roasted  155.22 
g-ilo' leJcu  stolen 
lEgwi'IJcu  fire  made  in  house 
'187.25 

wd'dEJcu  led  109.7 
q!Ele'Jcu  sinker  V  488.9 
emE7Ui'ku  measured  V  477.1 
qamd'Jcu  covered  with  down 
153.35 


173.  -E)H  INSTRUMENT  [STEM-S.,  W]. 


Jtil-  to  fish  with  net 
Lap-  to  peg 
emd'yuL-  to  be  born 
qJEmt-  to  sing 

174.  - ayu  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 
£lap-  to  dig 

dequ-  to  drive,  to  punch 


Jre'LEm  net 
LobE'm  peg  79.13 
£md'yuLEm  what  is  born77.18 
qjE'mdEm  song  15.6 

Ha'layu  digging-stick 
de'gwayu  pile-driver  100.9 

§  36 
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This  suffix  is  also  used  to  express  a  passive.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  -sde  (no.  159)  is,  that  -sd£  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a  direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 


qa'sHd  to  begin  to  walk  qa'sHdayu  he  was  a  means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dsnx-  to  sing  dE'nxHdayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

175.  -and  instrument [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  used  with  a  few 
words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 


wuse'ya  to  put  on  belt  wuse'yano  belt 

ha'nx’LFnd  to  put  on  fire  ha'nx'Lano  kettle 

lasstano  to  be  put  into  water 

It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  but 
they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 
axLE'ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  -ff'tl  reason  oe  [word-s.];  loses  initial  y. 

la'yil  reason  of  going  14.3 
ya'xel  reason  of  coming  16.7 

177.  -q lamas  reason  [word-s.]. 

no' gwaqldmas  I  am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
laqla'mad'qos  you  were  the  reason  of  X  229.3 


178.  -LEn  CAUSE  OF  [STEM-S..  IND. 1. 


ydqu-  to  distribute 
tsle'lwala  to  be  famous 
yd'laqwa  to  sing  sacred  song 

179.  -anErn  obtained  by  [stem-; 


yd'xLsn  property  (what  in¬ 
duces  one  to  distribute) 
ts’.elwaxLEn  fame  (what causes 
one  to  be  famous) 
yd'laxuLEn  sacred  song  X 
69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 


hanL-  to  shoot 
qlak’OL  to  obtain  a  slave 

Leel-  to  invite 
seu-  to  plan 

§  36 


ha'nLanEm  obtained  by  shoot¬ 
ing  138.25 

q/d'k-oLdnsm  obtained  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

Le'ldnEm  guest  (obtained  by 
inviting)  163.9 

SEsna'nEm  obtained  by  plan¬ 
ning  278.75 
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179a.  - inet  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w], 

do'lcu-  to  troll  do'gwiriet  obtained  by  troll¬ 

ing 

Jc’ex-  to  scrape  K'e'xinet  Obtained-by-scrap- 

ing  X  179.9 

180.  -ns  arriving  unexpectedly  [stem-s.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bEJcu-  man  ha' guns  visitor 

~k‘!exu-  to  escape  Trle'wuns  obtained  by  escap¬ 

ing,  runaway  slave  X  197.5 

181.  -mut  refuse  [stem-s.,  IND.,  with  reduplication]  (see  §  43). 


g’oku  house 
sop-  to  hew 


q’ o' q'axwmut  remains  of  ahouse 
146.8 

so'yapmut  chips  (with  weak¬ 
ened  initial  s ) 


132.  -as  PLACE  OF  [STEM-S.,  W]. 
sexu-  to  paddle 

Id'bEta  to  go  in 

Llbp-  cormorant 
gas-  to  walk 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  weir 
yd'xyiqlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 


se'was  place  where  one  pad¬ 
dles  129.32 

la'bEdas  place  where  one  goes 
in  8.12 

Llo'bas  cormorant  rock  369.29 
qa'yas  walking  place  11.3 
qa'yasnaxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

La'wayugwielas  place  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  weir  27.24 
yd' xyiqlwaas  place  of  lying 
dead  on  rock  40.12 


183.  -flEniS  PLACE  WHERE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABITUALLY  [  WORD- 


S.,  IND.]. 

I'we'las  feasting-place 
g’oJcu  house 

183a.  -enaku  country  lying  in 

qwes-  far 
sndla  south 
gwa-  down  river 

o-  something 


Icwe'lasdEms  place  where  feasts 
are  held  habitually 
g-o'xud.Ems  village  site  51.22 

certain  direction  [ind.]. 

qwe'senaku  far  side  11.2 
£nd'lenak  south  side  X  144.7 
gwa'naJcu  country  down  river 
X3.ll 

awl'nagwis  country  142.4  (see 
no.  45) 
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184.  -atsle  receptacle  [stem-s.,  w]. 


naq-  to  drink 
win-  to  go  to  war 
klwe'las  feasting  place 

Lei-  to  inviting 

tsleq-  winter  dance 
185.  -OC'dEm  TIME  OF  [STEM-S. 


nd'gats!e  cup,  bucket  20.10 
wi'£nats!e  war  canoe  129.25 
Tdwe'ladzatsle,  It!  we' lay  atsle 

feast  house 

Le'LEelats!e  inviting  recep¬ 
tacle,  i.  e.,  feast  house 
ts!d'gats!e  dance  house  11.13 

ind.,  and  word-s.].  The  initial  x‘ 


is  dropped  after  s,  It,  and  l  sounds. 

qa'sdEm  time  of  walking  146.41 
•  yixwa'x'dttm  time  of  dancing  72.27  (also  yi'xudEm) 
bEgwd' nEmx'eldEx' dEmol  time  long  ago  of  becoming  a  man  CS 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 


186.  -£Enx  season.  The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.  There 


may  be  a  secondary  form  -xeEnx. 

md'x£unx  four  years  18.3 
he'Enx  summer  194.20 


In  a  few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant. 
mas  what  md'yEnx  what  season  X  166:28 

187.  -alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 

sexu-  to  paddle  se'walas  material  for  paddles 

(se'xwalas  V  496.5) 

188.  -ts/Es  or  -dzES  (?)  piece  of  [word-s.]. 
xwd'lc  lunats !  es  piece  of  a  canoe 
bEgwa'nEmdzES  pieces  of  a  man  32.42 

188a.  -eso£  remains  of  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
xd'qeso£  remains  of  bones  94.21 
ald'lcwiso£  blood  from  a  wound  U.S.N.M.  669.13 
lfd'pesd£  pieces  cut  out  with  shears 

189.  -mis  useless  part  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

d End's  cedar-bark  dEnd'smis  useless  part  belong¬ 

ing  to  cedar-bark  (i.  e., 
cedar-tree  [yellow  cedar]) 
tsElx-  hail  tsE'lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 

190.  -p!eq  stick,  tree  [stem-s.,  ind. ;  also  word-s.]. 

£maxu-  to  give  a  potlatch  £ma'xup!eq  potlatch  pole 

yil-  to  tie  yi'lp'.egEnda'la  to  tie  to  a 

stick  158.32 

Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlent! sq  speaker’s  staff  (from  yd'q!Ent!dla  to  speak)  186.39 
§  36 
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190a.  -anno  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w]. 


SEk •-  to  harpoon 

SEg'a'ano  harpoon  line  V 
493.19 

g'.Els-  to  put  under  water 

qlsldza'ano  anchor  line  V 
487.33 

mak'-  near  to 

md'g’aand  a  line  next  to — V 
493.26 

■  -maim  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dzEXu-  silver  salmon 

dzExdma' no  head  of  silver  sal¬ 
mon  93.12 

mid-  to  twist 

md'leqamand  halibut  head 

xulqu-  rough 

xu'lqumand  head  of  dogfish 
93.13 

-asde  MEAT  OF  [stem  s.,  ind.]. 

bEku-  man 

ba'kwasde  flesh  of  a  man  32.1 

sas-  spring  salmon  sa'sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 

225.32 

192.  -ff  (a)  WOMAN  [WORD-S.]. 
lEqwa'ga  brain  woman  48.23 

IldHamdlaga  right  going  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 

JrixEld'ga  crow  47.30 

This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in  names  of  women. 

£md' xulayugwa  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A  secondary  form,  -gas,  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia¬ 
lect,  but  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names  and  in  a  few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 
enEeme'mgas  sister  48.31 

193.  -Em,  a  frequent  nominal  suffix  of  unknown  significance 

[stem-s.,  in  some  cases  w.]. 


ties-  stone 

tie's  Em 

zeq-  name 

ze'gEm 

sds-  spring  salmon 

sa'tSEm 

sas-  children  of  one  person 

sa'sEm 

k‘!il-  tongue 

k’Hlidm 

193a.  -nEm,  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193 

gEg'-  wife 

gEUE'm 

q!e-  many 

qle'nEm 

193&.  - anEm ,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 

bsku-  man 

bEgwd'nEm 

gdnl-  child 

gdnd'nEm 

ya'weq-  clam 

g’d'weqdnEm 

§  36 
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193c.  - olErn ,  nominal  sullix. 
ts.'EX’q.'a'  to  feel  sick 
meg'-  to  calk 

IeH-  dead 
eL-  fast,  tight 

194.  -6 mas,  - etnas .  This  suffix 
animals,  but  occurs  also  in 


ts'.EX'gld’lEm  sickness  284.18 
Me'mcrdlEm  canoe- calking 
285.23 

lEsld'lEm  death  244.22 
Eld'lEm  ballast  311.25 

is  used  to  designate  classes  of 
few  other  words. 


g'll-  to  walk  on  four  feet 
p!  el-  to  fly 
ma-  to  swim 
(: tsle'sayasde  clam-meat) 
lolcu-  strong 

eI-  new 
haem-  to  eat 

194a. 

Llex-  sea  lion 
dzaxu-  silver  salmon 
hanxw-  humpback  salmon 

1946. 


g'i'lg'aomas  quadrupeds 
p'.e'p'.CLLomas  birds 
ma'madmas  fish 
ts!e'ts!ek!wemas  shell-fish. 
lo'ldwemas  strong 
wa'ilemas  weak 
d'lomas  new 
he'maomas  food 


-Ein,  a  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

L!e'xeEn  81.16 
dza£wu'n 
Jia£no'n 

-ina  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w], 
gwaxu-  raven  giva'evnna  46.13 


§  37.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIX 

195.  ~p!En  times  [word-s.].  I  place  this  suffix  with  some  reluc¬ 
tance  in  a  group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  consider  it  a  classifier  of  numerals  (§24). 
moplEn  four  times  12.5 

enE'mp!Enx'stde  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 
md'p!Ene£sta  four  times  around  13.9 
he'lop.’Enxwafs  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 


§  38.  SUBSIDIARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  -Em-.  The  plural  of  all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -Em,  which  precedes 
the  primary  suffix. 

-xsd  through  Tdwd'xsa  hole  ldwd'xumxsa  holes  100.29 

-x's  across  LE'ml-  to  split  LEmlEmx'seEnd  to  split 

cedar-trees  158.30 

-eesta  around  gE'W~  f°  swim  g Erlqamesstdla  to  swim 

about  [  plural]  153.22. 


§§  37,  38. 
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-axa  down 

lox-  to  roll 

lo' xurnaxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

-tslbd  into 

ts! Em-  to  point 

ts! EmE'mtslbd  to  point 
intoseveral  things  46.37 

a  on  rock 

g'il-  to  walk  on 
four  feet 

; rilE'mg'iHdla  to  walk  on 
rocks  [  plural]  42.4 

-s  on  ground 

yd'qu-  to  lie  dead 

yd'qumg'aEls lying  dead  <  in 
ground  [  plural]  32.12 

-xs  in  canoe 

nex-  to  pull 

ne'xmixsida  to  pull  sev¬ 
eral  into  canoe  208.18 

-x'sls  foot 

t!ep-  to  step 

Ue'pEmx'sidzEnd  to  step 

on  feet  184.35 


In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 

197.  -(/"if-  motion,  used  in  combination  with  a  number  of  primary 
suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  of  rest.  To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.  Like  other  suffixes  beginning  with 
g',  this  suflix  loses  its  initial  g".  It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  l  of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -g'il-  and  -g'aEl-,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinct.  The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  a. 


With  -ala  stationary  on  water 
I'lwa'wala  to  be  seated  on 
water  (from  k!wa  to  sit) 
emEk"d'la  round  thing  on 
water  (from  £mEku-  a  round 
thing  is  somewhere) 


(no.  41) : 

Tc !wa' g'iltala  to  sit  down  on 
water 

em  e' gultala  round  tiling  alights 
on  water 


With  -ze£  moving  on  water  (no.  42) : 

La'x£waze£  to  move  about  ha'ng'aaze £  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExk' !d'lag'ize£  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 


With  -a  on  rock  (no.  43) : 

klwaa'  to  be  seated  on  rock  ax£a'lod  to  put  down  on  rock 
102.31  171.22 

me'x£a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'x£a£la'  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g'ilE'mg"i£lala  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tab’ dEg- aa'lod  to  put  on  rock  153.28 


With  -s  on  ground  (no.  44) : 
ge£s  being  a  long  time  on 
ground  37.14 

Ic!waes  to  be  seated  on  ground 
61.8 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 33 


ge'g'Us  to  move  a  long  time  on 
ground  30.21 

klwd'g’aEls  to  sit  down  on 
ground  37.3 

§  38 
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With  -es  on  beach  (no.  45) : 

ha£ne's  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34  Tia'ng'aHis  canoe  comes  to  be 

on  beach  101.40 

With  -ll  in  house  (no.  46) : 

Tdwal'l  to  be  seated  in  house  Jc.'wd'g-aUl  to  sit  down  in 
173.20  house  24.5 

yd’qumg-aM  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X  110.34 

With  -xs  in  canoe  (no.  48) : 

hd'guxs  they  have  gone  aboard  7id'x£walEXS  they  start  to  go 

224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -ga  among  (no.  7): 

da'g'Ugala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE,slg'Ugala  to  kill  among  them  X  14.21 

With -xl (a)  behind  (no.  15): 

da' g’UxLdla  to  take  secretly  99.18 

g'o'lculxLaes  bouse  following  behind;  i.  e.,  house  obtained  in 
marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quite 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g’il-  is  not 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  We 
have  laxs  to  go  aboard  147.38;  daxs  to  take  aboard 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  ho'gaxs  and  ho'x£walExs 

22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suffix. 
The  same  element  is  evidently  combined  in  -£yaaLEla  (no.  96) 

which  may  thus  be  a  compound  of  -yil  and  a  suffix  - le(Iu ). 
On  the  whole,  -yil  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  inchoative,  and 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -x’Hd 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  have 
ax£d'lts!od  to  put  into  178.8. 


§  39.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXES 


The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  letters 
following  by  groups  the  order  here  given: 


E 

a,  d,  e,  e,  e,  i,  %,  y 
d,  0,  0,  u,  w 

b,  p,  p!,  m 
d,  t  t! ,  n 

s 

I  39 


dz,  ts,  ts! 

g‘,  ,  k’! 

gu,  ku,  Tdu 
9,  9,  2-' 

X*  rpVj  ry* 
j  •L  j  Jb 

l,  l,  L,  L,  l! 
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-Em  (for  -gEm)  face  54,  85 
-Em  genuine  1 1 1 
-Em  instrument  173 
-Em  diminutive  110a 
-Em  nominal  103 
-Em-  plural  of  locat  ive  suffixes 
196 

sm£ya  cheek  55 
-Emsku  as  I  told  you  133 
-Kin  l  mask  54a 
-E7i  nominal  194a 
-eu  (for  -k'!in)  body  80 
-Eng' a  in  a  dream  134 
~(e)Enx  season  186 
-es  capable  of  164 
-Exsta  mouth  61 
-eIJcu  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  165 

-Elg'is  one  who  does  for  others 
166 

situs  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-aano  rope  190a 
-a£ya  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  -k'au)  between  8 
-a£vnl,  -a£wil  across  25 
-dp!  neck  65 
-ap!  each  other  156 
-abo  under  29 
-dmas  to  cause  158 
-ad  having  170 
-ato  ear  58 
-atus  down  river  23 
-dnEm  obtained  by  179 
-dnEm  nominal  1936 
-ana  perhaps  106 
-and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-asde  meat  of  191 
-ats!e  receptacle  184 
-aq  crotch  71 
-aqa  towards,  past  9 


-ago  extreme  13 
-axa  down  19 

-ala  (for  -Id  ala)  sound  of  1*14 
-ala  to  persuade  !44a 
-alas  material  for  187 
-dlisEm  to  die  of  152 
-eaLEla  (for  - g'aaLEla )  sud¬ 
denly  96 

-ala  continued  position  92 

-e£  nominal  161 

-yag'a  returning  1 0 a 

~{£)yala  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-iu  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

-ip!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

-ip!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-emas  classes  of  animals  194 

-ends  near  by  1 1 

-id  (for  -x'£id)  to  begin  90 

-id  (for  -x'£id)  recent  past  87 

-id  having  170 

-it  (for  -k'!it)  body  79 

-edEXu  people  162a 

-ma  nominal  1946 

-ene£  abstract  noun  171 

-enaku  direction  183a 

-inet  obtained  by  179a 

-enoxw  skillful  in,  people  162 

-es  in  body  78 

-es  beach,  open  place  45 

-esd£  remains  of  188a 

-e£sta  (also  -se£sta)  around  6 

-eq  in  mind  81 

-eg'e  back  69 

-dga  (for  -g'dga)  side  of  51 
-exsd  to  desire  139 
-ila  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 
-i£ldla  about  5 
-il  in  house  46 
-i l  (for  -g'il)  reason  176 
-Il  astonishing!  128 
-ex,  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
-epe'sEla  ashore  47a 
-il!xo  in  throat  63a 
-ilba  nose  60 
-5  (for  -go)  meeting  142c 

§  39 
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-d  (also  -wd)  in  a  wrong  man¬ 
ner,  off  124 
-o  small  114 
-o-  off,  away  from  37 

-wuqd  out  of  a  hole  37 5 
-weIs  out  of  house  37 5 
-wultslod  out  of  37 5 
-wult'.a  out  of  an  enclo¬ 
sure  37c 

-wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
wultos  down  out  of  37c 
-wd  (also  -d)  in  a  wrong  man¬ 
ner,  off  124 

-wala  (also  -ala)  stationary 
on  water  41 
-wis  and  so  104 
-wist! a  very  117 
-wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 
-o£yo  middle  16 
-omas  classes  of  animals  194 
-dd  to  begin  2,  37a 
-at  (for  - lc‘!ot )  opposite  12 
-ot  fellow  167 
-os  cheek  56 
-eusta  up  river  24 

-£usdes  up  from  beach  22 
-ustd  (for  -g'ustd)  up  20 
-ostqla  to  use  (so  and  so 
often)  143 

-oku  (also  - sokw )  person  82 
-oIeth  nominal  193c 
-ala  (also  -wdla)  stationary 
on  water  41 

-ala  (also  -sola)  each  other 
157 

-oel  ugly  109 
-ul  remote  past  86 
-ol  to  obtain  140 
-oIeIo  continued  motion  93 
-l)Eta  into  a  hole  28 
-plEn  times  195 
-ha  point  31 
-p!a  to  taste  150 
-pldla  to  smell  150a 
-p.'alto  with  eyes  155 
§*39 


-hido£  small,  singular  112 
-his  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 
-p!eg‘a  (for  -x'pleg’a)  thigh  73 
-p!eq  pole,  stick  190 
-hd  chest  68 
-bdla  to  pretend  125 
-poL  into  a  hole  (Newettee 
dialect)  28a 
-£m  and  103 

-rnEnexw  small,  plural  113 

-mano  head  1905 

-mis  useless  part  189 

-£mes  and  so  104 

-md  at  once  118 

-mut  refuse  181 

-mala  moving,  walking  142a 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dsm  (for  -x'dEm)  time  of  1S5 
-dEms  place  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 
-dETi  linger  width  85 a 
-t!a  (for  -xt!a)  out  to  sea  22 a 
-t!a  but  101 

-da£xu  (for  -x'da£xu)  pronom¬ 
inal  plural  (see  §  68) 

-de  (for  -x’de)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 
-ta£  to  do  a  thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 
-to  (for  - £sto )  eye,  round  open¬ 
ing  59 

-riEm  nominal  193a 
-snakula  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 
-naxrva  sometimes  95 
-neesL  oh,  if!  130 
-nequ  corner  18 
-no£  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§  66) 

-no  side  17 
-nus  side  17 
-nuku  having  169 
-nuLEm  temples  545 
-nulg'a  groins  36a 
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-nd  to  begin  2 

-nt  edge  of  around  object  (?)  84 
-ns  arriving  unexpectedly  ISO 
-nsa  under  water  26 
-ndzEm  throat  64 
-ntsles  down  to  beach  21 
-nx  edge  of  a  flat  thing  33 
-s  on  ground  44 
-s£  (for  -x's£)  across  the  mid¬ 
dle  4 

-setyi  round  surface  S5 
-saqo  penis  72 

-sidp!  (for  - x'sidp !)  shoulder 
66 

-siu  (for  - x'siu )  mouth  of 
river  50 

-se£sta  (also  - e£sta )  around  6 
-sis  (for  -x'sls)  foot  75 
-slla  (for  -x’slla)  to  take  care 
of  137 

-sd  (for  -xsd)  through  1 
-sd£  passive  159 
-sokw  (also  -oku)  person  82 
-sdln  (also  -ala)  each  other  157 
-s£dla  deserted  1425 
-£sta  water  39 
-sdana  to  die  of  153 
-£std  eye,  round  opening  59 
-sgEm  round  surface  85 
-sqwap  five  40 
-sx'd  tootli  62 
-tslE  with  hands  154 
-dzES,  -ts !es  piece  of  188 
-tslana  (for  -x'tslana)  hand  67 
-tslaq  long  84 
-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 
-dze  large  1 1 0 
-dzd  indeed  119 
-dzo  on  a  flat  thing  35 
-ts!o  in  27 
-g~  to  eat  149a 
-k'E  top  of  a  square  object  38 
-g'a  (for  g'lg'a)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 
-{a)Tra  to  happen  151 


-g'aaLsla  suddenly  96 
-Jrlaes  inside  of  body  78 a 
-Iran  between  8 
-g'anEin  perhaps  107 
-Iras  really  108 
-Jras£o  beautiful  108a 
-Trldla  continued  noise  144 
-g'alll  in  house  46 
-g'a£l  to  begin  to  make  a  noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 
-g'it  body  79 
-Trim  body  SO 
-Irina  accidentally  122 
-Irinal  nicely  120 
-g'lg'a  inside  of  a  hollow  ob¬ 
ject  36 

-Tr!igmael  noise  145 
-Tries  in  body  78 a 
-g'dga  side  of  51 
-Trdx'e  knee  74 
-g'ila  to  make  136 
-Trlilga  front  of  body  70 
-g'ilxmla  following  secretly 
197 

-g'il-  motion  197 
-g'll  reason  176 
-g'iltdla  stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 
-Trdla  between  8 
-k'lot  opposite  12 
-g'usta  up  20 
-Tcu  passive  participle  172 
-gum  face  54,  round  85 
-gEml  mask  54a 
-qlES  to  eat  149 
-q!Ege£  meat  77 
-ga,  -qa  among  7 
-ga  woman  192 
-q la  to  feel  148 
-qldmas  reason  177 
-gamle£  among  others,  excel¬ 
lent  7  a 

-q!anaku  quite  unexpectedly 
127 
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-gas  woman  192 
-q’.dla  entirely  99a 
-q!dla£ma  to  no  purpose  123 
-lewd  (for  -Ic'e)  top  of  square- 
object  38 
-go  to  meet  142c 
-qwap  (for  -sqwap)  fire  40 
-gala  among  themselves  157 
-x‘  exhortative  131  (see  §  66) 
-xEnt  evidently  135 
-xa  to  say  146 
-x'd  (for  - sx'd )  tooth  62 
-x'£ld  to  begin  90 
-x'£ld  recent  past  87 
-xaa  also  98 
-xo  neck  63 

-xwa£s  days  (number  of)  85 b 
-xol  oh,  wonder!  129 
-x'pleg'a  thigh  73 
-x'dEm  time  of  185 
-x'daexw  pronominal  plural 
(see  §  68) 

-xt!a  out  to  sea  22a 
-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

-xtd  on  top  of  a  standing  ob¬ 
ject  30 

-x's£  across  the  middle  4 
-xs  in  canoe  48 
-x'sa  away  from  10 
-xsa  flat  object  83 
-x'sala  carelessly  121 
-x'sa  still,  entirely  99 
-x'siap!  shoulder  66 
-x'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


-x'sls  foot  75 

-xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 
-x'sila  to  take  care  of  137 
-xsd  through  3 
-xsd  behind,  tail-end  14 
-x'st!  as  usual  126 
-x'st!aaku  seemingly  126 
-x'tsldna  hand  67 
-x'La,  -XLa  top  of  a  round  ob¬ 
ject,  on  head  32,  53 
-xpa  bottom,  stern  15 
-x'La  very  116 

-xpe  miserable,  pitiful,  too 
bad  that  115 

-xlo  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,  76 

-la  verbal  and  nominal,  con- 
tinuative  91 
-£Z(a)  it  is  said  132 
-lag'ip  in  the  mean  time  100 
-lax  uncertainty,  in  condi¬ 
tional  and  potential  sen¬ 
tences  105 

-lad  to  be  occupied  with  138 
-l  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo¬ 
tions  160 
-l  future  8S 
-leu  cause  of  17S 
-La  (for  -x'La)  top  of  a  round 
object  32 
-La  but  102 

-Le  (for  -xpe)  miserable  115 
-Led  moving  on  water  42 


Modification  of  Stems  (§§  40-46) 

§  40.  METHODS 

Stems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli¬ 
cation  and  change  of  vowelp.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 
in  §  18. 

Reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  indicate  principally  (1)  an 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.  The  manner 

§  40 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  performs,  but 
great  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 


§  41.  ITERATIVE 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa¬ 
sional  repetition  of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me'xmexa  to  sleep  now  and 

then 

ha'nni  to  shoot  ha'n  ihanixi  to  shoot  now  and 

•  then 

d ze'Ixwcl  to  run  dzE'lxudzElxewa  to  run  now 

and  then 

Stems  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  l ,  take 
in  this  form  a  suffix  -h  which  is  included  in  the  duplication  and 

tse'rtselca  to  draw  water  now 
and  then 
la'x'ldlca 
tb'xHokwa 
ts!o'xuts!okwa 
xo'xuxokwa 
no'  xunokwa 
tenuxHe'nuhwa 
q!wd'x-qwak-a  (  =  umbrella) 

ha'  mx'hamk'  a 
Jc  him  e'Ix-Jc  him  idle  a 


becomes  x '  before  consonants. 
tsd  to  draw  water 

la  to  go 
to  to  attack 
ts!o  to  give 
xd  to  split 
no  to  aim 
te'no  to  pole 

q!wa  to  stand  spread  out  [plu¬ 
ral] 

ha£m-  to  eat 
IdumEl-  to  burn 


§  42.  DISTRIBUTIVE  PLURALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
cases  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi¬ 
fication,  perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a  hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllable  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e  vowel  is  used  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move  back  to  the  reduplicated  syllable.  To  this  class 
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belong  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  anti  short  vowel  terminating 
in  a  single  consonant. 


na'qe£  mind 

nena'qe£  152.31 

hd'naz!  Em  arrow 

hehd'naLlEm,  139.12  (compare 

ha'nL.renoxu  §  41.3) 

e  iid' last!  Eg  Emee 

£ne£no'last!  Eg  Eme£  1 76.14(com- 

pare  £no'la  §  41.2) 

Lam  post 

LeLa'm  186.24 

qjo'latsle  kettle 

q!eq!o'lats!e  20.10 

d'le  recent 

ed'le  43.36 

xatsE'm  box  • 

xexatSE'm 

lEela'  dead 

leHsla'  157.21 

enEmd'Tcw  friend 

£ne£nEmd'Jcu 

qhila'  alive 

q!weq!ula'  158.37 

g-dku  house 

g-ig'd’\u 

(2)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  followed  by  the  first  vowel, 
and  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplicated 

word,  takes  place  when  the  accent  is 
and  the  first  vowel  is  long. 

thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable, 

xwd'Tc!una  canoe 

xwd'xwaJcluna  222.21 

qld'Tca  slave 

q!a'q! Ek’d  209.43 

ts!d'eya  younger  brother 

ts!a'ts!aeya  47.2 

£nd'la  elder  brother 

£no'£UEla  174.20  (compare 

£nd'last! Eg Emee  §  41.1) 

po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger 

pd'  pEsdana  177.12 

(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable,  when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 

same  time  short,  and  when  the  first 

syllable  of  the  stem  has  an  m,  n, 

or  l  following  its  vowel  and  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster. 

xu'mde  otter 

xu'mxumde 

s  cm. V  mouth 

sn'msEm,s 

q! E'mdEm  song 

q!  E’mq!  EmdEVi  194.37 

ha' til  !enoxw  archer 

Jia'nhanL !enoxu  155.37  (com- 

'pare  lid' naz! etui  §  41.1) 

E'lJcula  bloody 

E'leElkula  46.38 

g'ind'nEm  child  (stem  g'inl-) 

g'i'ng'mdnEm  134.4 

(4)  A  number  of  irregular  forms  are  related  to  the  last  group. 
These  contain  words  both  with  long  and  short  initial  vowel.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  be  explained  as  the  ter¬ 
minal  consonant  of  the  stem  modified  by  contact  phenomenon,  but 
§  d2 
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which  is  often  due  to  other  causes, 
introduce  s. 

(a)  With  s: 
q!u'lyakw  grown  up 

g'i'ltla  long 

e'qa  witchcraft 

k’.'e'del  princess 

le'xa  large  round  opening 

ek’  good 

LEku  thick 

da'la  to  laugh 

la'lenbx11  ghost 

Ldxu-  to  stand 

(b)  With  l: 
yo'k'ulbt  tribe 
suevi  one 
xaq  bone 
dEg'Ega'  grave 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 


qhdsq!u'lyaku  (stem  probably 
q!uls-)  145.18 
g'i'lsgilt!a  150.38 
es£e'qa 

k‘ !e'sk’ !edel  230.3 

le'slexa  199.28 

e's£ek-  151.16 

LE'sLEku  27.15 

da'sdala  244.25 

le' sidle  noxu  (also  le£la'lenoxu ) 

Las  La' la  legs  43.36 

g'b'lg'okulbt  135.43 
tna!l£nEm 
xd'lxaq  324.22 
de'ldEk’ eIe'Is  323.27 


(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  l,  l,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a  consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  l  in  the  weakened  syllable  is  transformed  into  eI. 


ma'x£enoxu  killer-whale 
me'gwat  seal 
emak'd'la  island 
nEg'e!  mountain 
snEX£une'£  blanket 
Le'gwildasxu  (name  of  a  tribe) 

lEk!wa'nee  old  woman 


maErmxsenoxu 
me?  Emgwat 
£maE'mk’ala 
naE'ng’e 
enaErnxsune£ 

Le' Elgwildaexu  (the  clans  of 
the  Lc/gwihhfix" 
le'  slot  crew 
l  ee' Ik!  warn £ 


(6)  A  number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
vowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  reduplication. 


da'la  to  laugh 
dzEts.'E'nd  to  tear  across 
da  to  hold 

sakwa'  to  carve  meat 


dEda'lElal  231:23  (see  4  a) 
dzEdzEts’.E'nd  240.3 
dEda'sx'd  243.40 
SEsaxussE'nd  23.9 
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qut/a  full 


ququtla'  195,27  (but  also 
qeqd'tla  235.27) 
gEgEUE'm  467.41 
aade' 


£yae'Eyats!e  136.5 
Eyae'xuml  226.7 


gEUE'm  wife 
add!  my  dear 

(7)  The  vowel  a  when  initial,  or  when  preceded  by  h  or  y,  shows 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  m  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae. 

hap-  Pair  hae'ploma  skins,  animals 

Eyd'Eyats!e.  canoe 
Ey%xu'ml  mask 

Here  may  be  grouped  also  forms  like — 

alku  attendant  a£yUJcw  136.15 

a'mlala  to  play  aE'mlala  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e  accented  becomes  aEya: 

he'lEa  youth  TiaEyd'lEa  151.3 

A  transformation  of  initial  a  into  e  takes  place  in — 
abE'mp  mother  ebE’mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a  into  eE,  is  found  in — 
aEyaso'  hand  eEesyaso'  175.25 

Initial  6  and  wa  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wad. 

wa'tsle  dog  wao'tsle 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  the 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 
wa'ldEm  word  wo' Id  Em 

ts'.Eda'q  woman  ts.’e'daq  (but  in  the  dialect  of 

northern  Vancouver  island, 
regularly  ts lets ! sda' q) 

ts.'d'ts! EdagEin  girl  ts!d'ts!eddgEm  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaps  derived  from  a  stem  wo-,  is — 

omp  father  wlo'mp  father’s  generation 


§  43.  SUFFIXES  REQUIRING  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  STEM 

A  number  of  suffixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  with 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways. 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  or 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  b}^ 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  a  vowel;  but  in  many  cases  the 
short  stem  vowel  is  expanded  into  a  or  into  other  long  vowels. 
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Suffixes  treated  in  this  manner  are,  for  instance — 

-ay!  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-d (la)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-ala  becoming  more  and  more 

-aaqa  motion  in  a  certain  direction 

-x'sila  to  occupy  one’s  self  with  something 

-ot  fellow 

-Em  genuine 

-ala l  always  acting  like 

-Irina  accidental  result  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-deqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

-Jr awe*  among;  probably  meaning  one  among  a  number  of 
objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 
objects. 

(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 

se'xwa,  to  paddle  sa'sEXway!  to  paddle, racing  against 

each  other. 

q’.wd'sa  to  cry  q!wd'q!usala  to  cry  together  157.8 

tsld'e*  younger  sister  ts!d'ts!a£yasala  sisters  together 

55.13 


no' mas  old 
q!e-  much 
L.'d'sa  seaward 
et-  again 
x/o'p-  to  roast 
na'qe £  mind 
o£ma  chieftain 

qa'sa  to  walk 


Laxu-  to  stand 
Here  belongs  also — 
yixa'  fast 


nd'nomasala  getting  old 
q!d'q!ala  getting  more 
Lldhlasaaqa  to  carry  seaward 
ae'daaqa  to  return 
l !d' l  ! dyslla  to  take  care  of  roasting 
nd'naqersUa  to  make  up  mind  184.2 
a'd£malal  to  dance  the  chieftainess 
dance 

qd! qasJr  inala  to  find  accidentally  by 
walking 

qaqa'sdeqa  only  by  walking 
zd'LExawe*  one  standing  between 

yd'yixap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 


vowel  transform  it  into  a. 

md'x’ay!  to  strike  each  other 
wd’ Lay!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 
£nd'moJrdla  friends  147.20 
sd'Jrdla  to  spear  each  other 


(2)  Stems  with  short 
mix'a'  to  strike 
wuLa'  to  ask 
£nEmd'Jcu  friend 
seJco'  to  spear 
£nEq-  straight 
£mEJcu-  round  thing  is 
somewhere 


na'qawe e  right  among 
■md'Jrawe  round  thing  among 

§  d3 
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Here  belongs  also— 
ho'xela  to  listen 

(3)  There  are,  however 


lid' waLela gala  to  listen  to  each 
other  26.1 1 

,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli¬ 


cated  syllable. 

eldgu-  to  wail,  to  cry  H^lgwatala  to  cry  together  244.36 

la  to  go  lE'lgdla  to  go  to  each  other  (=  to 

quarrel) 


(4)  Irregular  reduplication 
ya'q! Efitlala  to  speak 
wd'  La  sweetheart 
tsle'qawinter  dance 


or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 
ye'qlETitdla  to  speak  together 
wo’ Lola  sweetheart 
tsle'xtslexslla  to  use  winter  dance 
16.12 


q-oku  house  yo'g'aleaweE  a  house  in  middle  of 

other  things 

yi'ltla  long  yi'ly  ataweE  a  long  thing  in  middle 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 
le'riEmap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 
ha' map!  a  to  shoot  each  other 
e'lcaqawe£  good  among  others 


(6)  A  peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  suffix  -mut 
refuse  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e  and  with  softened  initial  con¬ 


sonant  of  the  stem. 


so' pa  to  chop 
SElcwa'  to  carve  meat 


so'yapmut  chips  (y  for  softened  s ) 
se'yaxumut  what  is  left  over  from 
carving  ( y  for  softened  s ) 
led' g'axmut  chips 

xwd'xulmut  what  is  left  over  from 
cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suflix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  takes 
reduplication  with  e  vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  of 
reduplication  treated  in  §  42.1. 


lca'xwa  to  chip 
xwa' La  to  cut  salmon 


la  to  go  le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 

Ene'le  to  say  Ene'nk~ ! eqala  to  speak  in  one’s 

mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  suffix  appears  without 
reduplication. 

ele ! eqala  to  feel  good  123.12 
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(8)  The  idea  to  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
chew,  to  break,  to  swallow,  etc.,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -qlES  and  -gm  (see  §  34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono¬ 
syllabic  stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  unmodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a  vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  unaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
unaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso¬ 
nants  of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 


Stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

t'.Eq- 

V.Eqa'  dried  berries 

V.Ext'.d'q 

}>Eku- 

bEgwd'nEm  man 

bEXubd'ku 

t.'Equ- 

t!EXus5's  cinquefoil 

t!EXut!d'qu 

lEq- 

lEq'.EstE’n  seaweed 
(kelp) 

lExla'q 

leJc'- 

LEX’SE'm  clover 

lEX’Ld'k ‘ 

mEt- 

mEtla'ne  large  clam 

mEtmd't 

XEt- 

XEtErm  (a  plant) 

XEtxd't 

l>Et- 

pEta'  medicine. 

pEtpd't 

UEXu- 

nExusk’V n  (a  plant) 

nEXund'xu 

mEl- 

mEle'k '  steelhead  sal¬ 
mon 

rriElmd'l 

CLL- 

aLE'la  dentalia 

aledL 

( b )  Monosyllabic 
vowel. 

stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 

Stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

las- 

lae's  small  mussel 

Id'slES 

sas- 

sd'tsEm  spring  salmon 

sd'ssES  (not  sd'tsEs) 

ts!dxu- 

ts!d'we£  beaver 

ts!d'xuts!  exu 

gwadL- 

gwd'dEm .  huckleberry 

gwa'dgud 

l!Ix- 

zle'xen  sea-lion 

lie' xl  tax 

ts!ex’~ 

tsle'x'inas  elderberry 

tsle'x'tslax ’ 

t!es~ 

tle'sEin  stone 

tle'stlas 

gweg'- 

qles- 

gwa£yx'm  whale 

gwe'x’gwak ' 

q!e'sena  (a  berry) 

qle'sqlas 

£no'xu- 

£nd'xwa  (a  berry) 

£nd'xunaxu 

lol- 

la/elenoxu  ghost 

lo'llal  to  eat  a  corpse 

l!oI- 

l!ewu'Vs  elk 

Llo'lLlal 
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Stem 

Noun 

To  eat — 

Tcdot-  to  stand  on  Tc'Io'tEla  fish,  salmon 

Id'tk'.wat 

to  eat 

edge 

salmon 

dzas- 

dza'le  cockle 

dzd'sdzas 

xol- 

xd£le'  large  mussel 

xo'lxwal 

(c)  Stems  ending  in  consonantic  clusters. 

Stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

xams- 

xa£md's  dry  salmon 

xa'msxas 

UeIs 

V.eIs  erabapple 

t!Erlst!as 

tSElxu- 

(?) 

tsE'lxutsdxw 

q!ans- 

qtd'nas  large  chiton 

qlE'nsqlas 

g‘inl- 

g’md'nEm  child 

g'i'nlg'al 

UNREALITY  (§§  44-46) 

§  44.  General  Remarks 

The  concept  that  a  word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 

without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication. 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  diminutive,  and 
(2)  the  tentative. 

§  45.  The  Diminutive 


The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -Em,  which  softens  the  ter¬ 
minal  consonant  (§  29,  no.  110a);  and  by  reduplication  with  a  vowel. 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  the 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 


g'oku  house 
los  tree 
gweg'-  whale 
se'xu-  paddle 
g'inl-  child 
l)Eku-  man 


g’a'g'ogum  little  house 
Ld'  LddzEm 
gwd'gweg’im 
sd'sewum 
g'd'g’mlEm 
ba'bagum  boy 


Irregular  is  so'bayu  adze;  sayobsm,  which  softens  its  initial  s  to  y 
(see  §  42). 


The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -Em,  in— 


me'gwat  seal 
Icld'ldt  purpose 
ts'.Edd'g  woman 
ge'was  deer 

The  same  forms  with  added  a 


md'megwad  eiu 
Jr  !d'Jr  Idlo'dEm 
ts.'d'ts!  Eddg  Em 
gd'  gewadzEm 

are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  to 


play  WITH. 


sd'sewuma  to  play  paddling 
lid' naLEma,  to  play  shooting: 
15 
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§  46.  The  Tentative 

The  tent  ative  is  formed  by  the  suilix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
consonant  of  the  stem  (§  33,  no.  141);  and  by  reduplication  with  a 
vowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  With 


nouns  they  signify  to  try  to  get. 
xund'ku  child 

gweg •-  whale 

gsk’-  wife 
lae' l  to  enter 
do'kwa  to  troll 


xwd'xunklwa  to  endeavor  to 
get  a  child 

gwdgwek ' ! a  to  endeavor  to 
get  a  whale 
gd'  gpJr  !a  to  woo 
Id'laeLla  to  endeavor  to  enter 
da'doklwa  to  endeavor  to  troll 


The  forms  in  -£yala  to  go  to  look  for  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 


in  form  to  the  preceding. 
ties-  stone 

g'oku  house 

hanL-  to  shoot 


t!d't!esE£ydla  to  go  to  look  for 
stones 

g-d'g'dkuhydla  to  go  to  look  for 
houses 

Tid'nhanLE£ydla  to  go  to  look 
for  a  gun 


Syntactic  Relations  (§§  47-69) 

§  47.  Personal  and  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

In  the  Kwakiutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  the  pronoun. 

The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 


Speaker . 1st  person. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  addressed  .  .  Inclusive. 
Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of  .  .  Exclusive. 

Person  addressed . 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of . 3*1  person. 


The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localization 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Three 
positions  are  distinguished — that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  per¬ 
son  addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of,  and  each  of  these 
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is  subdivided  into  two  forms,  according  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  add  to  the  five  forms  given  before  the  following 
forms  of  the  third  person : 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb — as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  final, 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  syntactic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -q,  the 
instrumental  -s-.  The  fmalis  is  always  characterized  by  q,  the 
causal  by  qa-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  closely 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  and 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a  unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance:  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike — he — him — with-it,  where  the  short 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwakiutl  is  a  single  element, 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronominal 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  are 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stick 
expressed  by  struck — he — the  man — him — the  boy — with-it — the 
stick.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noun 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  reality 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  and 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  The 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  the 
function  of  a  nominal  demonstrative.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a  number  of 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 

§  47 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  differentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came — he — the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
was-tiie-man — it — the  coming  (257.20).  The  words  rro  come  and 
man  may  be  used  equally  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con¬ 
tains  a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  pronominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complements  of  the  verb,  and  also  because  they  are  firmly  united 
with  the  verb.  The  pronominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  third  person,  and  ha\e  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibilit}^  and  invisibility  are  distin¬ 
guished,  this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  the 
possessive  prenominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  persons. 

§  48.  Table  of  Pronouns 

We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables: 


I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Pronominal. 

Prenominal. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instrumental. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instru¬ 

mental. 

1st  person . 

Inclusive . 

Exclusive . 

2d  person . 

3d  person . 

-eu(l) 

-EUS 

-Envfxu 

-ES 

-OL 

-q 

-EU(L) 

-EUS 

.E7lUeXU 

-OS 

-S 

-e 

-X 

-5 

44877 — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 34  §  d8 
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II.  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Verbal. 

POSTNOMI- 

Demonstrative  of — 

NAL. 

Pronominal. 

Prenominal. 

1st  person,  visible . 

-&■ 

1  -q-a 

P 

1st  person,  invisible . 

-g-a 

r 

l  -g-a 

2d  person,  visible . 

-OX 

\-6x 

j-ex 

2d  person,  invisible . 

-0£ 

1 

far,  - aq 

3d  person,  visible . 

-eq 

U 

(-  u 

3d  person,  invisible . 

1 

fa  J 

§  49.  Compound  Pronouns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a  great  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  further  modification.  The  pronominal  demon¬ 
strative  forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  suffix  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  endings.  In  the  objective  series  a  number  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 


II  (a).  PRONOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of — 

Subjective.  Objective. 

Instru¬ 

mental. 

1st  person,  visible . 

-km  -qEk- 

-SEk- 

1st  person,  invisible . 

-g-a  -xg-a 

-sg-a 

2d  person,  visible . 

-ox  -qu 

-sox 

2d  person,  invisible . 

-0s  - qu !,  -qo£ 

-so£ 

3d  person,  visible . 

-eq  -q 

-s 

3d  person,  invisible . 

-e£  -qe 

-se 

The  demonstrative  prenominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a  double  form,  a  vocalic, 
characterized  by  a  terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced¬ 
ing  proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a  person  different  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  F or  brevity’s  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 


II  (ft).  PRENOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of — 

Subjective. 

Objective. 

Instrumental. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

1  st  person . 

-g-a 

-xg-ada 

-xg-a 

-sg-ada 

-sg-a 

\-xoxda 

[-XOX 

2d  person . 

-oxda 

-OX 

\ 

[-xwa 

\-sa 

1  -sa 

3d  person . 

-eda 

-e 

\  -xa 

-X 

-sa 

-s 
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In  the  Dza'wadEenoxu  dialect,  the  forms  -xwa  and  -sa  do  not  seem 
to  occur;  and  in  place  of  -xa  and  -sa,  we  find  -xeda  and  -seda,  which 
are  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subjective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
dialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -xe  and  -se. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fundamental  series 
of  forms. 

III.  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

III  (a).  First  Person,  Inrlnsire,  Exclusive,  Second  Person 


Demonstrative  of — 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

1st  person, 
inclusive, 
exclusive. 

2d  person. 

1st  person,  visible . 

1st  person,  invisible . 

2d  person,  visible . 

2d  person,  invisible . 

3d  person,  visible . • . 

3d  person,  invisible . 

-yin,  -gmins, 
-gminuex» 

-ETl,  -E71S, 

- Enu£xu 

|-<7*as 

1 -os,  - IS 
[-015 

j-C5 

-<r-  ■ 

-g-a-  With  the  endings  of 
-q-  the  pronominal  instru- 
-q!-  mental  of  the  various 
-  persons. 

-a-  . 

The  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses¬ 
sive  forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 

ITT  (/>).  Third  Person 


Possessor 

SUBJECT  OF 

Possessor  not  subject 

SENTENCE. 

OF  SENTENCE. 

Demonstrative  of — 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

1st  person,  visible . 

1st  person,  invisible . 

j-0-as 

j-fc- 

j -g-a 

f  -g-as 
{-g-aEs 

2d  person ,  visible . 

2d  person,  invisible . 

j- 05 

ft 

\-q! 

j-OI 

\-xs 

\-q!Es 

3d  person,  visible . 

\-es 

j- 

u 

I8 

3d  person,  invisible . 

J 

l-o 

\ 

[as 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  when  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -s 
is  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon¬ 
strative  to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -s  is  added  to 
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the  postnominal  suffix,  leaving  the  prenominal  elements  identical 
with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru¬ 
mental  are  formed  from  the  forms  given  here,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (II,  §  48). 

§  50.  Irregular  Pronominal  Forms 

These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expressing  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi¬ 
cate.  Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
long  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  §  49, 
and  by  others  which  appear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.  The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows: 

PRONOMINAL  AND  PRENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

1.  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objective  or  instru¬ 
mental,  takes  the  form  -eul.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  in  the 
KoskimO  dialect,  wdiere  we  find,  for  instance,  g'd'xEUL  i  came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  He/ldzaq11  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  -eulu,  corresponding  to  the  -eul  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -eul  will  be  found  below,  under  2. 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a  connective 
-a-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -EnLaq  i — him,  -Ensaq  we  [inch]  — him, 
-Enusxwaq  WE[excl.]  — him;  and  -EiiLas  i — with  him,  -Ensas  we  [inch] 
— WITH  HIM,  -Enuexwas  WE  [exch]  — WITH  HIM. 

Jid'emaswut!eltsdx‘dEULas  I  was  asked  to  eat  with  him  480.10 
(haem-  to  eat;  -s-  [?];  -ot  companion;  -eZ[?];  -so£  passive;  -x’dl 
transition  from  present  to  past) 

do'qula£mesE7iLaxwa  Gwe'tElax  and  so  I  saw  the  Northerners 
473.27  (do' quia  to  see;  -emes  and  so;  -xwa  obj.  2d  pers.  dem. ; 
Gwe'tEla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.) 

Ene'k' EULaxa  snE'mgese  I  said  to  the  fiiE'mges  473.26  (Enek'  to  say) 
LawE'lgamxh' asEHLas  ld'laenoxu  I  am  the  prince  of  the  ghosts 
X  131,  note  3  ( LawE'lgame e  prince;  -Teas  real;  la'laenoxu ghosts) 
bo'lxsdaeyinLas  L.'e'sElag'iHa  I  am  the  musk-bag  of  mink 
GS  158.22  (bol-  musk-bag;  -xsd  hind  end;  -es  nominal;  lW seIq 
sun  ;  -gdla  to  make) 
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3.  The  second  person  takes  a  connective  -e-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person;  so  that  we  have  -seq  thou — 
him,  and  -ses  thou — with  him.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  person  forms  -setsun, 
-setsEns,  -setsEnusxu.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts. 

4.  When  a  nominal  subject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru¬ 
mental,  or  when  a  nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a  connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  under  2). 

dd'x£vxi  LE'le  Dzd'waddlalisaxa  E'lkwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  (ddqu-  to  see;  -s(ileIci  see  no.  96,  p.  490;  eUcw  blood) 

Icwe'sHde  Q ! a' negelakwasa  L.'dq.'ut  Q!a'neqe£laku  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  ( Icwes -  to  spit;  ix-yid  to  begin;  L.'d'cf  -  red) 

£ne'x‘soelae  Qla'mtalalas  Q!d'nege£laku  it  is  said,  QIa'mtalal  was 
told  by  Q!a'neqe£laku  100.19 

ts.'ETr.'d'lElaxes  ld'£wunEmas  wd'tdEmas  she  reported  to  her  hus¬ 
band  (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe'x'£ideda  bEgvod'nEvnax  La'qulayugwa  the  man  woke 
La'qulayugwa  251.4  ( gwex-£id  to  wake;  bi-gwa/riEm  man) 

o.  Verbs  which  have  the  future  suilix  -l  (no.  S8,  p.  486)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  -sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -xeda  and  -seda 
has  affected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a  pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
instead  of  -los, which  is  used  only  as  a  possessive  form. 

g'a'xLd  g-i'ng'indnEme  the  children  will  come  X  17.8 

Icdmox  q!dq!EXUto'x£widLa  ts!o'ts!demax  the  barnacles  shall  show 
their  heads  X  97.40 

laE'ms  basnE'nxeLdL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X  91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

0.  Nouns  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -a,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con¬ 
nective  -a-  (rule  4),  by  the  postnominal  -»a  of  the  third  person  invis¬ 
ible,  by  -ax,  -aq!,  and  -qu!  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  by  -qu 
of  the  second  person  visible  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end¬ 
ings  -a,  -ax,  -dq!,  -aq!-,  -aq-,  in  place  of  -a,  -e,  -d,  -d,  followed  by  the 

ordinary  endings.  Tn  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -aeya,  -a  yax, 
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-a£yaq!,  -a£yaq '/“,  a£yaq,  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -a£ya-  seem  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

£ne'x'£lae  Qwe'smdlidzE'mgdq  said  Owe'smolidzE'mga  to  him  116.1 

ne'lasE£we  Lla'qwadzas  wa'ldsmas  rda'qwadze  was  told  of  his 
word  116.21 

la'Hae  dd'x£waLErle  Ld' qulayugwdxa  yd'Tcwe  then,  it  is  said,La'qu- 
layugwa  saw  a  house  251.8 

£ne'x'£lae  Ha'mdzldaxes  o'mpe  it  is  said  Ha'mdzid  said  to  his 
father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  -e£  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  (i, 
the  endings  -a£ya,  -a£yax,  -aeyaq!,  -a£yaq!u,  a£yaqu. 

yl'g'lgama£yasa  Be'IxuIo,  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
(g'i'game£  chief) 

8.  Nouns  ending  in  -d  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  ride 
(i,  the  endings  -a,  -ax,  -dq! ,  -aq!u,  -aqu. 

laE'mza  qd't.'e  £ya,£yats!ds  Klwa'qaxsdnaxa  qd'yilcwe  Ivlwa'qax- 
sano’s  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-La  but;  qo't.’a  full; 
£ya'£yats!e  canoe;  qd'yiku  head  cut  off) 

i).  Nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex. 

laE'mx’dEn  le£ stall' seIg,  Id'xEns  £na'lax  I  have  been  around  this 
our  world  12.7  (-Era  and;  -x'd  past;  -sn  I;  la  to  go;  -e£sta 
around;  -la  continuative ;  -Is  world;  -la  continuative ;  la  to  go 
[here  prepositional];  -xsns  our;  £na'la  world) 

we'ya  £we'x'£ldxwa  emesmE'lxLdx  go  on,  carry  these  mountain 
goats  41.5  (we'ya  go  on!;  £we'x‘£ld  to  carry;  emE'lxLO  moun¬ 
tain  goat) 

LE£wd'xda  Jmla'yux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  (lo£  and;  hald'yu 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  third 
person  (see  §  56). 

11.  Ld  and  never  takes  the  form  in  -eda,  except  in  the  Dza'- 
wadEenoxu  dialect,  but  forms  le£vm  even  before  common  nouns 
(see  §  49,  II). 

LEewa  a£yi'llcwasa  yi'gameJ  and  the  attendants  of  the  chief 
159.22 

LEewa  la'lr! End e  LleLld'sgEm  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blankets 
223.37 

LEewa  £nd'xwa  tsle'lts! sklwa  and  all  the  birds  295.2 
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12.  The  -s  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a  terminal  e. 

t! Ermsyasexes  xwa'Tduna  his  means  of  sewing  his  canoe  (see 
p.  555,  note  62) 

la'Hae  da'll  klwEyi’masexa  Ewa'lase  yi'ldasa  then  his  crew  took 
the  large  box  226.39  (da 'la  to  take,  carry;  khvi-yi'in  crew; 
£wdlas  large;  yi'ldas  box) 

111.  The  objective  -q  and  instrumentalis  -s,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Kxamples  will 
be  found  in  §64  (p.  547). 

§  51.  Sentences  with  Pronominal  Subjects  and  Objects 

In  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

1.  Intransitive  sentences: 

Id'dzdLEn  indeed  I  shall  go  146.7  (Zn  to  go;  -dza  indeed  [no.  119]; 
-l  future  [no.  88];  -eu  I) 

laerriEns  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -£m[no.  103];  -eus  [ incl.]) 
go! gak- !anuExu  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  ((jEt-  wife  [redu¬ 
plication  with  a  vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 
-nuexu  [  excl.]) 

lilirYt' ETiala ETtiL es  thou  wilt  always  182.41  ( he'mEnala,  always;  -e>n 
[no.  103];  -l  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hoqaw eIs  they  go  out  179.17  (hdq-  to  go  [plural];  -weIs  out  of 
house  [nos.  37,  44]) 

yd'xya  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  comes 

la£mdx  qdsL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  (la  to 
go;  -£m  [no.  103];  -ox  [dem.  2d  person  vis.];  qos  thine;  -l 
future  [  no.  88]) 

yd'x£moe  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  ( yax  to  come; 

-£m [no.  103];  -o£[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
he'smeq  that  is  it  60.6  (he  that;  -£m  [no.  103];  -eq  [dem.  3d  person 
vis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
ob j 3bt : 

gd'galr  linLOL  I  try  to  marry  thee  97.4  {gEk‘-  wife  [  tentative  §  4b]; 

EULOL  I  -  thee  [  §  50.1]) 

l ! Ele'ivaeyinLaq  I  forgot  it  102.15  (§  50.2) 
wule' nsaq  we  [inch]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
wuLd'nu£xvodL  we  [excl.]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  the  object  of  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Kwakiutl,  periphrastic  expressions  are  used 
(see  §  61). 

.».  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
instrumental: 

Id'wadsnLasilc '  I  have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  (law-  husband; 
-ad  having  [no.  170];  -Enxas  I  — of  him  (§  50.  2);  -Tr  [dem. 
1st  person  vis.]) 

d'yadsnLds  I  have  you  for  my  father  (as-  father;  -ad  having  [no. 
170];  -EULas  I  of  you  [§  50.  1]) 

ld'xulanuxwsetSEn  thou  lovest  me  ( la'xula  love;  -nuk  having  [no. 
169];  -setSEn  thou  —  of  me  [§  50.  3]) 

-t.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  pronominal  object 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are 
preferred  (see  §  61). 

mix' %'nLo Las  I  strike  thee  with  it  (see  §  50.  1) 

§  52.  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordinate  Verbs 

When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a  co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a  few 
related  cases  the  more,  general  verb,  which  precedes  the  special  verb, 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive  verb;  and  when  the 
special  verb  is  transitive,  the  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru¬ 
mental  endings,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem. 

g'd'xemEnuexw  ze'HaldL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.17  ( ydxto  come; 

-£m[no.  103];  -Enusxw  [excl.];  xe'Hala  to  invite;  -ox  thee) 
Id'lax.Eiis  xwe'x%tSEk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  (la  to  go; 
-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105];  -eus  we,  xwe'xHd  to  begin  to 
shake;  -seTc'  with  this) 

Id' les  nd'snaxsmeLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -xsthou;  nd'£nax£me£  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 
88] ;  -q  him) 

xe' nL  eIeu  mix'd'q  I  strike  him  too  much  (xE'nLEla  very,  too 
much;  -eh  I;  mix' a'  to  strike;  -q  him) 
g'd'xsEms  £wi'£laeLa  you  have  all  come  in  131.22  (g'dx  to  come; 

-£m [no.  103];  -s  you;  £wi'£la  all;  -ex  into  house  [  §  22,  no.  47]) 
Ir  le'sEn  hamx'H’da  I  did  not  eat  258. 1 7  (fries  not ;  -eti  I ;  hamx'H'd 
to  begin  to  eat) 

Also — 

qEng'iewd'ldL  that  I  may  help  thee  (qEn  that  I;  g'i£wd'la  to  help; 
-ox  thee) 

qEn  Id'wadesik'  that  I  marry  this  one  (S  72.11) 
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§  33.  Sentences  with  Nominal  Subject  and  Object 

When  the  sentence  has  a  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
these  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  ending. 

1.  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 

£ne'x'£lae  Tsle'ts! Esg'ine  Tsle'tslEsgdn  said,  it  is  said  31.9  ( £nek‘ 
to  say;  -Ha  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
consonant  icj) 

g'a'xHaeda  maHo'kwe  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  261.33  (g’dx 
to  come;  -Ha  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 
person  vocalic]) 

Id' hoxda  snaE'nx£una£ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( =  be  given)  213.1 1 
(la  to  go;  -x  future  [no.  88];  -dxda[  subj.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 
£nEX£u'ne£  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'd'x£mox  Wula'sE£wex  Wula'so£  has  come  161.27  (g'dx  to  come; 
-£m[no.  103];  -ox  [subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -ex  [postnom. 
dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 

he'Tr  !dlag‘ada  x'isd'lax'dg’a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 
noise  85.31  (he  that;  -k'lala  to  sound  [  §  34,  no.  144];  -g'ada 
[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x'is-  to  disappear;  -ala  continua- 
tive[§  26,  no.  92];  -x'de  past[§  25,  no.  89];  -g-a  [postnom. 
dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

nd,£nax£ma£e  X d'ndts !  sm g • iHakwaq  X a/ n a t s ! e m g •  i 1  a k "  replied  to 
him  131.7  (nd'£nax£me£  to  reply;  -e,  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
cons.];  -^[obj.  3d  person,  §  50.4]) 
bd'we  Q!a'neqe£lakwas  Q!a/neqe£lakw  left  him  169.28  (bo  to  leave; 

-e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [-s  instr.,  §  50.4]) 
k’ike'deda  be'bEgwanErrias  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 
(k’il-  to  be  afraid ;'  -x’Hd  [inchoative,  no.  90];  -eda  [subj.  dem. 
3d  person  voc.];  bEgwd'nsra  man;  -s  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

dd'x-£idEnLaxalExa'£e  I  took  the  basket  (da  to  take;  -r£%d  [incho¬ 
ative,  no.  90];  -nLag  I— it  [§  50.2];  -xa  [obj.  deni.  3d  person 
voc.];  lExa'£e  basket) 

£ne'x'SE£wunLasa  bEgwa'nEm  I  was  told  by  the  man  (£nek-  to  say; 
-so  [passive,  §  35,  no.  159];  -mas  I— by  it  [§  50.2];  -sa  [instr. 
3d  person  voc.];  bEgwa'nEm  man) 
mix- H'dexa  bEgwa'nEm  he  struck  the  man  (mix’-  to  strike;  -r£ld 
[inchoative,  §  26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.]) 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject,  object,  and  instru¬ 
ment. 

xu'ngwade  Qle'xwaqlandkwas  0'£magVUse  Qle'xwaqlanak11  had 
O'hnagu'lis  for  her  child  133.11  ( xunku -  child;  -ad  having  [no. 
170];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -as  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 
yo'seda  lejqwalaia£yaxa  gwa'xnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmon 
with  spoons  133.34  ( yd'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;  le'lqwalaies 
tribe;  gwa'xnis  dog-salmon) 

lcwexHdedab Egwa/nEmaxa q!a' sasat! E'lwagayo  the  man  struck  the 
sea-otter  with  the  club  (kwex-  to  strike;  -x‘£id  [inchoative, 
§  26,  no.  90];  bEgwd'nEm  man;  qla'sa  sea-otter;  t'.E'lwaga,  to 
club;  -ay d  instrument  [no.  174]) 

§  54.  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordinate  Verbs  and 
Nominal  Subject  or  Object 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro¬ 
nominal  or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  object 
and  instrumental. 

la'Hae  K.’waqaxsdno  wuLs'lax  £n Emo' gvnse  then,  it  is  said, 
K!wa/qaxsano  questioned  hiEmo'gwis  153.39  (la  to  go;  -£la  it 
is  said;  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  wul Via  to  question) 
Id'LEn  axse'dLEX  tle'sEma  I  shall  go  and  get  a  stone  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -eu  I;  ax£e'd  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -x 
[cons,  obj .] ;  tle'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  see  §  59.2]) 
la'£lae  qla'mseda  md’k'ildq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54.24 

§  55.  Sentences  Containing  Possessive  Elements 

When  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos¬ 
sessive  elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  and 
postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon¬ 
strative  elements. 

Id'lg-m  k'  !e's£dx‘dsk\  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -g‘in  [ prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  §  49]; 
k'!e's£o  crest;  -x’d  past  [no.  89];  - k •  [postnominal  dem.  1st 
person  vis.]) 

wuiE'laxes  abVmye  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  ( wuLE'la  to 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dem.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos¬ 
sessor  identical,  §  49,  III];  abVm'p  mother;  -e  [see  §  49,  III]) 
Id'wasHdv  nd'qd£yas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  ( ld'was£id  to 
become  wild;  -e  [dem.  3d  person  indef.];  nd'qe£  mind;  -as 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  the 
same  person,  §  49,  III]) 
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qr/lsaxEn  g'd'Tcwe  he  painted  my  house  ( qs'ls -  to  paint;  -xim 
[prenom.  obj.,  §  49];  g'oku  house;  -e  [see  §  56]) 
yd'x'sa£mes  na'qahjds  your  mind  is  bad  71.35  ( yd'x'sa£m  bad; 
-es  [prenom.  sub j.,  §  49];  nd'qe£  mind;  -os  [postnom.  possess. 
2d  person,  deni.,  §  49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible  : 

Joe' ms  a'xLExg’in  Le' g ehix: d%k~  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
Ld'gun  g' d'hdotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

£md's£d'nawiseg'in  tF.Jr  le'g'aE'nf  what  may  be  the  matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible  : 

we'g  a  d  o'  qwataxwa  g~  o'TcwaqEU  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
Id'xEii  g e71e' maqEii  to  my  wife  410.33 
Id'xEn  a£wl'£nagwisex  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

lrle'sEn  wio'lxEn  wa'ldsme  I  did  not  obtain  my  wish  454.3 
1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEn  g‘d' g-imdx’da,En  to  my  past  loans  452.1 
Id'xEn  g-d'kwa  to  my  house  409.12 

gwa' gwa£ yagas En  gEWE'maEn  my  wife’s  way  of  going  300.33 

Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Jid,mek'a£yd'lagEmlaxsg‘anuexu  g'i'gomtk:  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 


Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ale'wats!dxsEnu£xu  g'l' gama£ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

nd'qaeyaxsEns  £no'ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

L!a' sana£yasEnu£xu  g’d'lcwe  outside  of  our  house  120.31 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible : 

ld'xEnu£xu  no'sa  a£wl'£nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 

Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

do'qwaxg’ada  wd'g'ins  look  at  our  river  147.37 
las'mk ■  £wi'£laelg-ms  £nl'enEmd'kwigd%'  now  all  our  friends 
are  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

yisEns  g'l'gama£ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

M'g’ci,  axk' Id'laxEns  g'd'kulotax  go  and  ask  our  tribe  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wa'ldEmasEns  £nEmo'kwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

la'xEns  a£wl'£nagwisaEns  to  our  country  261.12 
Tc'ld'tElayasEns  vn' worn pddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2d  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Id'xyas  qeiie' mg’ os  to  your  wife  234.22 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

laxs  gd'gumasyaqds  to  your  face  306.20 
Id'xds  a£wl'£nagwisagos  to  your  country  259.39 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

gd' gak' linLaxs  k‘ !e' delag! os  I  will  woo  your  princess  119.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'x'mis  wd'ldEmos  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

do' gwalaxs  ax£e' xsdESOe Laos  see  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xuno'xuLads  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
— do'x£wldxos  xuno'kwex  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— Id'xds  yd'£yats!ex  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
dEdd'xusaxes  lE'klwise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub¬ 
ject  of  sentence: 

laeme'sEn  gEg-a'dEsdxda  k’.'e'delaxs  and  so  I  have  married  his 
princess  193.35  ( -£mes  and  so;  gsg’a'd  to  have  for  wife; 
k'le'del  princess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub¬ 
ject  of  sentence: 

— d'xEX  ya'nEms  he  took  his  game  294.27 
— lo’xumaxa  lax  d'xus%dza£yas  they  rolled  do  wn  to  its  base 
19.12 
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§  56.  Irregular  Forms 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  a  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  §  4S,  II). 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru¬ 
mental  construction,  and  signifies  a  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mix'H'dexes  xund'l'we  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  man  would  strike  his  child.  Examples  from  the 
texts  are: 

ld,£lae  ye'lagula£e  Wa'xwide  then  Wa'xwid  sang  his  sacred  song 
CS  90.6 

— axldd'laxes  £ne£nE7nd'lcwe  he  called  his  friends  43.5 
g-a'xHaeda  ho'xulxokwe  the  hf/x'Tiok"  came  109.39 
— qa's£lde  Ne'nEngase  Grizzly-Bear -Woman  went  X  21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative: 

g‘d'x£mdx  Wuld'sE£wex  Wula'so5  came  161.27 
It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -e£  is 
used  in  a  similar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -e. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

yu'£mes  la  iElc.'u'sdx  this  is  the  woodman  258.27 
It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a  verbal 
demonstrative  or  a  possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a  noun. 

yu'£mos  wd'ldEmex  this  is  your  word 
When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a  verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a  verb. 

yu'£mes  ye'laxEwidayuseydx  this  is  his  secret  song 
It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  whether  the  second  word  should  be  considered  a  separate  sentence. 
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§  57.  Irregular  Forms  (contin  tied) 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  immediately 
before  its  object  or  instrument.  In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de¬ 
monstrative,  the  objective  -x  and  -s  are  suffixed  to  it. 
la  mix'H'dxa  bEgwd'nEm  he  struck  the  man 
Tele' sox  mix'H'd  g’d'xEn  this  one  did  not  strike  me 
lox  Le' gad.ES  T le'sEmg'ite  this  one  had  the  name  Tle'sEmg’it  225.18 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occur  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

mix’H'deda  £wa'lase  b Egwd' nEmxa  gdnd'nEm  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tall  one  struck,  man  the  child).  If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 

mix’H' deda  b  Egwd'  nEinaxa  g'indnEm 

Temporal  suffixes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

xu'mtElseda  £wa'lasde  g‘o'xusa  bEgwd'nEm  the  large  house  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  ( xumt -  to  burn;  -eIs  on  ground 
[ §  22,  no.  44];  -(x’)de  past;  g-oku  house);  (but  xu'mtElse 
g-o'xudasa  bEgwauEm  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the 
ground  [see  §  50.6]) 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a  similar  absence  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a. 
lasEm  qa'sHda  then  he  went 
la£mdx  qa'sHda  then  he  went 
le'da  bEgwd'nEm  qd'sHda  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -e,  although  it  may 
be  made  a  noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 
bEgwd'nEmeda  qa'sHde  the  man  went 

§  58.  Remarks  on  Irregular  I  or  ms 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely.  The  endings  -Ida  and  -x,  which  in  Ivwa/gml  invari¬ 
ably  have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  have 
originally  performed  different  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
following  forms:  The  Dza'wadEenoxu forms -seda  and -xeda  (see  §  49), 
and  the  analogous  forms  -xg-ada,  -xdxda,  -sg-ada,  -sdxda,  of  the 
§§  57,  58 
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Kwa'g'ui,  show  that  the  endings  -g'a,  -ox,  -e,  and  -da  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  subjective.  There  are  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
so  exclusively  pronominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  g'a,  yu,  he,  and 
the  interrogative  £w%  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
byitself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns:  g'a'da,  yu'da,  he' da, 
£wl'de;  and  he' dsn  g'oku  that  is  my  house  (see  §  55).  On  the  other 
hand,  -x  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
(see  §  61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
construction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
g'd'xe,  yixa  bEgwa'nEm  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  AwI'k‘!enoxu 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  suffixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  object. 

la'-le  yd'x'£id  id  a  gm  d'kidayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  ( q'o'kula  tribe; 
-xai'  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§  59.  Vocalic  and  Consonantic  Pronominal  Forms 

It  was  mentioned  in  §  49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases : 

1.  Before  proper  names. 

ld'£lae  yd'q!eg-a£le  Ts!dqama£e  then  Ts!aqame£  spoke  193.26 

a£yi'lkwds  He'sEmg'ite  the  attendants  of  Tle'sEmgfit  222.30 

2.  When  a  noun  is  used  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  or  ( b )  when  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a) : 

he' Em  wa'ldEms  bEgwd'nEm  that  is  the  word  of  mankind 
g'o'kwas  g'i'g'igama£ya  a  house  fit  for  chiefs 
la£mEn  wuLd'xg'a  bEgwd'nEmk'  I  ask  the  men  in  present 
existence 

(b) : 

a'ldso£we  lae'sasa  ts’.e'daq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 
women 

SEk'd' LEULax  gwd£yi'mlaxa  I  shall  harpoon  a  whale,  if  there 
is  one  {-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  la£msn  SEhd'xa  gwo£yi'm  i  harpooned 
a  whale,  because  the  whale,  after  having  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  suffix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 
in  this  position. 

3.  When  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  -s  of  the  third 
person. 

g'd'xe  lax  g’b'lcwasEn  enEmd'Jcwe  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§  60.  Objective  and  Instrumental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  in  other  cases, 
where  a  direction  toward  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  forms 
are  used.  "Whenever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  with 
an  instrument,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g'ul  has 
a  great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instrumental 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals: 

( laemEn )  Le'gElas  tlex’i'la  lag  I  name  it  "door”  9.14  (Leg-  name; 

-s  [instr.];  tlex’i'la  door;  lag  going  to  it) 
lie,' gad es  Da'bEnde  having  the  name  of  Da/bEnd  15.8 
we'gma  gwa's  £etses  g'dxilaos  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.10 
(we'g’a  go  on;  gwa's  £%d  to  mention;  -ses  your  [ instr.] ;  g'dx  to 
come;  -g’il  reason[no.  176,  p.  508];  -ads  your) 
sd'bEntsox  he  overdoes  this  18.1 
£yd'lagas  g'ind' nsm  he  sent  the  child 
le  tslas  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

laE'm  He'gwapLEntsa  tle'sEme  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 
we'g’a,  dE'nxHtsEn  glE'mdEma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451.25 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instrumentalis. 

qa'sHdayusa  aLa'£lenoxw  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolves 

§  61.  Periphrastic  Forms 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly,  but 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  “the  locative,”  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  verbs 
la  to  GO,  and  g-dx  to  come,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  and 
third  persons ;  the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

la'e  Id'bEta  lag  then  he  went  in  to  it  (-bsta  into  [no.  28,  p.  465]) 
le£  stall'  SEla  Id'xEns  end'lax  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 
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These  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) .  They  are  also  preferred  when¬ 
ever  the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
verbal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  la  to  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
the  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
The  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

he  gwe'g-ilaxa  ga'gEnuLe  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  (he  that; 
gwe'g'ila  to  do  so;  -xa[obj.];  ga'nuL  night) 


§  63.  Causal  iff/ 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  element  qa,  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  the  cause 
of.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

d'hiEl  l^nyaa  qae's  La'la  it  is  said,  he  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12  ( a'la  really; 
-£la  quotative;  lE'ng'aa  to  long;  La'la  sweetheart) 

( la£nriEn )  lE'ng'aa  qa£s  I  long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  voa’ldEvnos  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
laE'mHae  £yd'x'SEine  na'qa£yas  Klwek!waxd'£wa£e  qaes  £nEmo'7:we 
then  the  mind  of  K  !wek  !waxa,£we£  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend  291.34  (la  auxiliary  verb;  -Em  and;  -£la  it  is  said; 
£ya'x'SEm  bad;  nd'qe£  mind;  £nEmd'lcw  friend) 
qag'in  wa'ldEmLik'  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qad'xda-irtdtslaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 


§  63.  Finality 


Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.  This 
form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 
third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  differ  from  those 


for  invisibility.  The  set  of  forms 

1st  person . 

Inclusive . 

Exclusive  ..*... 

2d  person . 

3d  person . 

3d  person . 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt.  1—10 - 35 


is — 

qEn — a 
qEns — a 
qEnu£x — a 
qa£s — ads 

qa — as  (possessor  different  from 
subj  ect) 

qa£s — a  (possessor  and  subject  the 
same) 

§§  *12,  63 
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It  corresponds  to  a  verbal  stem  q  with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

TcMlwanEmEULaq  q  eu  gEUE'ma  I  bought  her  to  be  my  wife 

This  finalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -e,  which 
seems  to  nominalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  person,  it  takes  tne  suffix  -a  before  the  pro¬ 
nominal  suffix.  In  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  idea 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  connective. 

wa'dzaEntsos  qEn  p!ux£e'de  go  on  that  I  may  taste  37.32  (wa  go 
on;  -dza  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  p!ux£e'd  to  taste) 
qan  £ne'k’e  and  I  say  so  453.24 

£yd'lagEtnEnLas  Gu'ldEme  qsn  g-d'xe  I  have  been  sent  by  Wood¬ 
pecker  to  come  302.24  ( £ya'laqa  to  send;  sm  instrument  [no. 
173];  -mas  I  by  him;  Gu'ldEm  woodpecker;  g'dx  to  come) 
we’ga,  .  .  .  qEns  do'qwale£x  qld'pazd'sEns  sne£nEmo'kwex  go 
on,  .  .  .  that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  296.31 
(< io’qwdla  to  be  looking;  qlap-  to  hit;  -sees  of  our;  enEmoku 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 

.  .  .  qaes  la'os  ax£e'd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
.  .  .  qa£s  taple'dayos  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
.  .  .  qEn  Le'xs£alexEns  xuno'kwex  that  I  advise  our  child  290.13 
.  .  .  qEn  e'tdwesg'ada  snEx£une't  and  I  stake  this  blanket  292.3 
we' y  a  L!d'p!edEqu  qa£s  Tiamx‘%' daosaqu  go  on,  roast  this  and  eat 
this  38.7  ( L.'op -  to  roast;  Jiamx'£  I'd  to  eat) 

Le'Hdlaxes  g-okulote  qa  g-d'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax£e'dxes  q!o'lats!e  qa£s  g-a'xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  person,  and  takes  an 
object  or  instrumentalis,  the  final  -s  is  followed  by  an  -e. 

qa  dE'nxHdesesa  gd'gak- !ak- !d'£layu  q! s'mdEma  that  they  sing  the 
wooing  songs  82.3  ( ds'nxHd  to  sing;  gat-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498]; 
-t!dla  noise  [ no.  144,  p.  499] ;  -ayu  instrument  [ no.  174,  p.  507]  • 
q  ’.EmdEm.  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -aoL,  cor¬ 
responding  to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -d  in  place  of  -ae,  and  -ayos  or  ads  in 
place  of  -aaos. 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  are 
the  same  as  usual,  -ex,  -ex os,  -cles. 
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qEn  do'x£waLEludL  that  I  may  see  you  263.26 
qa£s  Id' os  nd'enakwa  and  go  home  450.20 
qEn  la  e'tled  that  I  go  again  240.37 
qa£sle'Los  that  you  may  go  in  the  future  260.19 


§  64.  Causal  and  Temporal  Subordination 


Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Here  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combined  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-x  may  be  related  to  the  objective. 


1st  person  . 
Inclusive  . 
Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 


Temporal  Subordination 

.  -xg-in — elc 
.  -xg-ins — elc 
-xg-inu£xu — elc 
.  -xs — aaqos 

.  -xs — ae 


Causal  Subordination 

qaxg-in — elc * 
qaxg-ins — elc 
qaxg-inu£xu — elc 
qaxs — aaqos 
qaxs — ae 


In  place  of  the  suffixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yi' xg-in,  etc. 


qd'Laxs  £ne'lraa'qds  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dzd'qwaxs  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he —  30.4 
qaxg-in  d'lex-delr  lE'ng-aa  for  I  really  long  25.1 
qaxs  £ne'Jraa' qos  for  you  said  16.13 


When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 

qaxg-in  wuLE'la£meg-inLaq  for  I  heard  it  16.1  (wuLE'la  to  hear) 

Ld'xgun  tsla'weg-asa  £wd'ts!ex  Iol  and  that  I  gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (go  and;  ts!o  to  give;  ewats!  dog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 
§  50.4,  6. 

Whenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
take  a  connective  -e. 

Laldsexs  la'e  24.1  (galas  his  sweetheart) 

do'x£waLElaqexs  wu'nqElaeda  xupla'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deep 

11.1 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  differentiation 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  differ  and  when  they  are  identical. 

laE'm  Tries  qld'LEle  Md'xulayugwdxs  lEema'e  lo'ie  Klwd'Tcwax- 
sanaxa  Tiald'yuwe  then  Ma'xulayugwa  did  not  know  that 
Klwa/kwaxsano  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  (Tries 
not;  qla'LEla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  hald'yu  means  of  death) 
Trie! solatia  ga'la  qd'saxs  la'e  ld'g-aa  he  did  not  walk  long  when  he 
arrived  27.2  (ga'la  long;  qd'sa  to  walk;  ld'g-aa  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suffix  -x.  In 
these  cases  the  possessive  element  is  suffixed  to  the  post-nominal 
demonstrative. 


1st  person . -eym 

2d  person . -aqos 

3d  person . -as 


Tr le'saa'qos  g-axnaxwaxa  £na'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  daytime 
(Tries  not;  g-ax  to  come;  -naxwa  from  time  to  time  [§  26,  no. 
95] ;  £nd'la  day) 

Id'aHase  eld' qulayugwa  yd'q!eg-asla  then,  it  is  said,  Crying-Woman 
spoke  261.43 


§  65.  Conditional 


The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  It 
takes  the  ending  o.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  form 
til  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  50.  1.  The  principal  verb  may  also 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suffix  -lax  (§  28, 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms: 


1st  person . 

Inclusive . 

Exclusive . 

2d  person . 

3d  person,  demonstrative, 
3d  person,  demonstrative, 
3d  person,  demonstrative, 


. qariLd 

. qanso 

. qanu£xo 

■  ■  ■  .  .  .  qa£sd 

1st  person  .  .  qag-o 

2d  person  .  .  qa£xo 

3d  person  .  .  qo 


qa£so  Tiarnx-H'dxa  hamg-i'layuLa  Iol  if  you  eat  the  food  that  is 
given  to  you.  258.33  (ha-mx-H'd  to  eat,  Tiamg-%ela  to  give  food, 
-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Iol  to  you) 
qa£sd  hle'slax  T\a£md''plaxdL  if  you  should  not  eat  262.11  (k-!es 
not,  -lax  uncertainty,  Tia£md£p  to  eat,  -lax  uncertainty,  ol  you 
[§  50.5]) 
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§  66.  Imperative  and  Exhortative 

The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  generally  formed  with  the 
suffix  g-a;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  -la. 
da'salg-a  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ge'la  come!  lid' g-a  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ge'lag-a  come! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a  form  derived  from  the 
interjection  we  go  on!  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -g-iL.  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  pronominal  endings. 
In  constructions  with  we' g-a,  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -x. 

we' g-a  £nd'  xumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 
we'g-il  la  gwa'lalaLEX  keep  ready!  242.28 

wd' Eiitsds  qEn  wuLd'oL  let  me  ask  you  ( =  you  [exhortative!  that 
I  ask  you)  145.22 

Sometimes  lid' g-a  and  ge'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  we' g-a. 
hd'g-a  xwa' nal£id ex  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 

Exhortatives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -x~ :  . 

we'x'ins  wl'nax  K.  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
we' g- ax' %  la'ldwemases  nd'qa£yos  strengthen  your  mind  13. S 
gwa'lax-%  he'x-£idaEm  d'gluses  na'qa£yosaq  don’t  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 

Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwd'la  don’t! 
which  is  derived  from  gwa  to  cease. 

gwd'la  snek-  don’t  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon¬ 
strative  endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a  modal  form  than 
an  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
either  alone  or  introduced  by  we’ g-a  and  gwa, 'la.  The  transitive 
imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

The  ending  -no£  forms  a  peculiar  emphatic  imperative: 

gwaend'£  don’t!  462.18  yd' L!ano£  take  care! 

Probably  this  suffix  has  the  meaning  entirely,  altogether,  and 
is  used  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
dd'gwand£,  g-d'xno£,  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  come!  implying 
that  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 
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§  67.  Interrogative 

When  interrogative  pronouns — angu-  who,  Ema-  what,  Ewi-  when, 
g-%n-  how  many — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  verb  takes  the  suliix  -a. 

Emd' sas  bEgwa'iism f  what  kind  of  a  man  are  you  ?  147.24 
Emd'sos  Ld'g-alaesagds?  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngwax'Las?  what  is  on  you  (  =  is  your  name)?  67.31 
^wi'dsn  Ewa'ts!d?  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
Ewidzd's  g-e'x-Eldef  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
gay%'nsElaemaE'na?  did  I  stay  under  water  long?  34.19  (ga-  long; 
-ns  under  water  [§  21,  no.  26];  -la  [contin.];  -Em  [connect., 
§  27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  eh  I;  -a  [interrog.]) 

Tried' sas  yd'nEmaa?  have  you  no  game?  45.27  (Jr lea's  none;  -as 
thou;  yd'riEm game ;  -a  absent;  a  [interrog.]) 
plEpla'sasa  are  you  blind?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  68.  Plural 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural, 
the  suffix  -x-daExw  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  beginning 
with  ar,  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a  pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

Eya'x-daExw  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
la'x-Eda£xuElae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 

§  60.  Adverbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A  great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong, 
for  instance: 

es,  Tries  not 
a-  really 
dal-  quickly 

The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  sld'q  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverbs 
formed  with  the  suffix  -plsn. 
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§  70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  the  Kwakiutl  stems  are  monosyllabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  consonant.  Only  a  few  stems  consist  of  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
stems;  for  instance — 

ale'xw-  to  hunt  sea-mammals  d'la  to  search 
mEdE'Jq-  to  boil  g-ilo' l-  to  steal 

Jrlelak-  to  strike 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  suffixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
stems  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  steins  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  §  36.  A  few  others  may  be 
given  here. 


lo£s  tree  (=  standing  on 
ground) 

LatE'ml  hat  (  =  hanging  face- 
cover) 

qo£s  pond  (=  water  in  it  on 
ground) 

xu'lgwis  shark  (  =  rough  body) 


mEna’isIt  drum  (  =  striking  re- 

N  O 

ceptacle) 

£rriEku'la  moon  (  =  round  thing 
being) 

£wd'lasx-e  lynx  ( =  big  toothed) 
Ld'wayu  salmon  weir  ( =  means 
of  standing) 


Furthermore,  many  local  suffixes  form  nouns  by  being  attached  to 
the  nominal  stem  a-  something,  and  a  few  related  stems.  We  find, 
for  instance,  o'baes  chest,  d'xusidze£  foot  of  mountain,  o'negwll 
corner.  Before  vowels,  the  stem  o-  becomes  aew~;  for  instance,  in 

d'sWEXSde  MOUTH  OF  A  VESSEL. 

A  number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neither  descrip¬ 
tive  nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes.  Among 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixes. 


Erldz-  flesh 
eUcu-  blood 
hap-  hair  of  body 
s E£y-  hair  of  head 
xaq  bone 
Lies-  skin 
Jr  HI-  tongue 
gd-  rib 


yom-  thumb 
Jr  led-  third  finger 
seU!-  fourth  finger 
aEn-  eyebrows 
xawe'q  skull 
na£xu  vulva 
ts!E£y-  intestines 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms  as  inde¬ 
pendent  words  and  as  suffixes. 


Independent 

Suffix 

head  . 

. x’oms 

-XLa 

mouth 

. SE171S 

-xsta 

ear 

. p  !  Esp  !  E£ydl 

-ato 

eye  . 

. gab  fIo'xsW 

-£sto 

face  . 

. go'gxmie 

-gEm 

nose  . 

. x’i'ndzas 

-llba 

tooth  . 

. fi'g'a 

-sx’ti 

belly 

. tEk'Ie' 

-es 

hand  . 

.  a£yaso' 

-x’tsdna 

foot 

. g‘b'gwd£ya 

-x’sis 

A  few  other  nouns  which  appear  among  the  suffixes  also  exist  as 


independent  nominal  stems. 

Independent  Suffix 

fire . li:qu-  'Sgwap 

water  . ewap-  -esta 

one  side . ap-  -k‘ !dt 


The  classification  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel¬ 
oped.  Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  their 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  stems 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A.  list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  “  Ivwakiutl  Texts”  (Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  m). 

§  TO 


TEXT 


la'xa3 * 

at  the 


G'o'kula£lae* 1 *  TslE'lqwalolEla 

Lived  it  is  said  Heat 

G':I'x£Enr'lae6  TslE'lqwalolEla2  LE£wis' 

Heat  and  his 


e'k'Ie4 

above 


Came  referred  to 
it  is  said 

tsiEda'q  lo£ 

First-Speaker  the  woman  and 

* 15  Da'doqwanagesEla 


sasEme 

children, 


o  8 


yix 

that 


lo£  11  Ya'q!EntEma£yaxa 12 

and 

xuno'xuse 


G'e'xdEii 

woman  and  G'e'xdEn 

16  K*!e's£lae 17 


a£wi'nagwisa.5 

world. 

Se'paxaes10 

Shining-down 

a'le 14 

and  the  last 


g'a'xe18 


child  his  Seeing-from-Corner-to-Corner. 

TslE'lqwalolEla,  yix9  Ele'sElaga20  qa 

Heat,  that  Sun-Woman  for 

Lle'sElagaxa23  Lle'sEla.  He'£latla24 

Sun-Woman  the  sun.  That  it  is  said, 

however, 


Not  it  is  said  came 

he'ene£mas 21 

that  one  being  she 


£nEqa'xa25 


gEnE  mas 

wife  of 

qa'samase 22 

go-making  she 

O'manis 

Omanis 


yix9  TslE'lqwalolEla 

that  Heat 


LE£wis  7 

and  his 


sasEm. 

children. 


straight-down 

He'x,£idaEm£la'wis 20 

That  began  referred  to  it  is 
said 


■  g  -oku  house;  -ala  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  (§  26,  no.  91);  -€l  it  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
- e ;  -nae  (§  32,  no.  132). 

2ts.'Elqu-  hot;  -ala  (§  26,  no.  91);  -olEla  (§  26,  no.  93). 

3  la  to  GO;  -xa  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (§§  49,  59);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(§61). 

4  ek'.i-  high,  above;  -e  3d  person  demonstrative  (§§  48,  56,  57). 

5  -is  beach  (§  22,  no.  45).  This  word  is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  something,  and  the  suffix  -enaku  (no. 
183  a).  The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  is  one  of  many  countries  (§  59). 

6  g-ax  to  come;  -etti  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  -£f<ze  (see  note  1). 

7  id1  AND,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  (§§  49,  III  b,  55). 

tsa'sEm  children  [plural]  (singular  xuno’ku,  stem  xunku-);  -e  dein.  (§  56). 

9  yix  that,  consonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  (§  59),  objective  form  for  apposition  (§  58). 

10  sep-  to  shine,  ray;  -axa  down  (§  21,  no.  19),  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 

n  io£  and,  consonantic  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

12  ya'q.'Ent-  TO  talk;  -gEm  face  (§  23,  no.  54);  -e£  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
-a£ya  before  objective  -z  (§  50.6);  -xa  objective  form  introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before  common 
noun. 

13  LEcwa  and,  vocalic  form  before  common  noun  (§  50.11). 

14  a l-  recent;  -e  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

13  xuno'ku ,  stem  xunku-  child  (see  note  8);  -s  his,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  LEewa  a'le  xuno'xus  is  a’le,  while  the  possessor  is  Heat  (see  §  49,  III,  6);  -e  pronominal  indefinite 
before  proper  nouns  (§§  49,  59). 

16  do'qwa  to  see;  da'doq/wa  TO  endeavor  to  see.  The  rest  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear. 

17  k-.’es  not;  -*lae  (see  1).  This  is  a  verbal  form. 

18  g‘dx  to  come;  there  is  no  m  here,  because  this  is  a  new  idea  that  is  introduced  into  the  tale,  -e  con¬ 
sonantic,  pronominal  (§§  49,  59). 

19  gEnE'xn,  stem  gag--  wife;  -nEm  (§  36,  no.  193  a);  -s  ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

29  Lies-  heat;  Lle'sEla  sun;  -ga  woman  (§  36,  no.  192). 

21  ga  0N  account  of;  he  that  one;  -en&  abstract  noun,  quality  of;  (§  27,  no.  103);  -s  possessive 

third  person. 

22  qas-  to  walk;  -amas  to  cause  (§  35,  no.  158);  -e  cons,  demonstrative  (§§  49,  59). 

23  -xa  definite  object  (§  49). 

24  he  that;  -£la  it  is  said  (§  32,  no.  132);  -tla  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

25  £7 lEq-  straight  (i.  e.,  to  come  straight  down);  he  is  here  subject;  -xa  indicates  the  apposition  explaining 

th6  ll€  THAT. 

23  he  that;  -x-Hd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -Em  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  after  the  inchoative  this  suffix 

requires  always  a  connective  -a-;  -£ la  (see  note  1);  -Em-wls  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104). 
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G’e'xdEn 

G'exdEn 


la2 

went 


qa'sdd 28 

walk-began 


la'xa 3  W  ak  •  legesLa. 29 

to  the  Bent-Bay  it’s  name. 


do'x£waLElaxa31  £ 

he  discovered  the 


nEqa'tsIaqe32  xwa'kluna33  niExe's34  laq. 

ten  long  canoes 


hollow  things  at  it. 
on  beach 


La'dae 30 

Then  it  is 
said 

La'dae 30 

Then  it  Is 
said 


£w'un£wig'aq,36 

he  hid  back  of  them, 


laE'mda  wis 

then  referred  to 
it  is  said  and 
so  he  went 


2  37 


la  x- 

at 


a'i.a£yasa39 

landward  of 
the 


xwa'xwakluna.40 

canoes. 


La'dae30  G'e'xdEn  dEx£wuit!a'Iis41  laq.35  La'dae30  ya'qleg'adeda 


42 


Then  it  is 
said 


G'e'xdEn 


jumped  out  of  woods  to 
on  beach  them. 


Then  it  is 
said 


speak  began  the 


diEmo'kwe43  bEgwa'nEma:44  “dna'sos45  £ya'lag'ilisex,46  G'e'xdEn?” 

one  person  man: 


£ne'x'so£lae47  G'e'xdEn. 

was  told  it  is  G'e'xdEn. 
said 

15L.”  50 

from  you.” 


”  What  your 

La'dae30 


work  moving  on 
beach  here, 


a  so 


La'dae 

Then  it  is 
said 


Then  it  is 
said 

WULe'  51 

asked 


na'naxdna£ya 

he  replied: 


G'e'xdEn?  ” 

: 48  “  La'LogwasdE£ym4 


us 


%r>  34 


maenoxwas  s 

“  What  tribe  are  you?” 


La'dae30 

Then  it  is 
said 


G'e'xdEnaxa32 

G'e'xdEn  the 

na'nax£ma£eda55 

replied  the 


“  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 

hEgwa'iiEtne  :53 


bEgwa'nEtnaq: 56 

man  to  him: 


27  Id  went,  signifies  here  a  new  action:  then. 

28  qas-  to  walk;  -x-£ld  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

29  wd'k'!-  bent;  -eg-  side  (§  22,  no.  51);  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  4.5);  -x-La  on  (=named)  (§  21,  no.  32  6). 

30  la  (see  note  27);  -£lae  (see  note  1). 

3>  doqu-  to  see;  -aLEla  to  accomplish  (§  26,  no.  96);  -xa  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 

31£nEq-  ten  (—straight);  -ts.’aq  long  object  (§  24,  no.  84);  -e  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

33  Stem  xwaku-. 

34  7TIEI-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  to  han-];  -es  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  110.  45). 

35  Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

36  £wun-  to  hide;  w  for  -o  off (§  21,  no.  37).  -eg-e  bark  (§  23,  no.  69);  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
w  before  -eg-e  is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

37  Id  (see  note  27);  -Em-wis  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104);  -£la  (see  note  1).  Here  la  is  used  as  the  verb  to  go. 

38  lax  consonantie  form  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a  form  with  genitive  ending  (§  59). 

39  a L-  landward;  -e£  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -sa  vocalic  genitive  (§  49). 

Reduplication  for  plural  (§  41). 

41  dsiu-  to  jump;  -oil! a  out  of  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  -lis  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  197). 
*-yaq!Ent-  to  talk;  -g-a£l  to  begin  to  make  noise  (§  34,  no.  145);  this  combination  seems  irregular; 
Ida  vocalic  subjective  (§  49). 
acnEm  one;  -oka  person;  -e  demonstrative. 

44  Stem  bEku-  man;  -anEtn  (§  36,  no.  193,  6);  -a  (see  note  5). 

4S £mas  what;  -os  thy  (pronominal  possessive). 

48  £ya-  to  be  occupied  [cf.  £ya,£yats!e  canoe  (—receptacle)  for  occupation];  eyd’laio  be  in  a  state  of  occu¬ 
pation;  -g-ilis  moving  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  197);  -ex  postnominal  demonstrative  2d  person 
(§48,11). 

47enek-  to  say;  -so1  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -Hae  (see  note  1). 

48  Stem  perhaps  nag-  to  imitate. 

49  Ldgu-  something  magical,  precious;  Ld'Ldklwa  to  endeavor  to  get  something  precious  (§  46); 
the  softening  suffix  -sdEy  is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -En  I,  subject. 

60  Locative,  2d  person  object  (§  48,  I;  §  61). 

61  wuh-  to  question;  -e  pronominal  before  proper  name. 

62  -axa,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  prenomina!  object  -xa  (§  50.4). 

63  Stem  bEku-  man  (see  note  44);  -e  demonstrative. 

l4!raa-  what;  -enoxu  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -as  2d  person. 

35  See  note  48;  -eda  definite  pronominal  (§49). 

66  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  50.4). 
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uMax'£enoxunu£xu.57  Ho'x£widox58  ale'wats!axsEnu£xu59  gbgAma£ex.’’80 

"  We  are  killer-whales.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here.” 

La'£lae 30  wuii'sa£we61  G'e'xdEn  lax38  t!E'm£yasexes82  xwa'klunaxs83 

Then  it  is  was  asked  G'e'xdEn  about  his  material  for  his  canoe  when  it 

said  sewing 

ho'x£w!dae.84  La'£lae30  ne'lasa65  dEwe'x.88  “Ha'g’a87  ax£e'dEx88 

was  broken.  Then  it  is  he  told  of  cedar-  “  Go  get  the 


Then  it  is  he  told  of  cedar- 

said  the  .vithes. 

dEwe'xa,”69  £ne'x-so£lae70  G’e'xdEn.  La'£lae30  qa's£Ida.71  K’!e's£lat!a72 

cedar-withes,”  was  told  it  is  G'e'xdEn.  Then  it  is  he  started.  Not  it  is  said, 
said  said  however, 

a  74 


ga'laxs 73 

long  when 


g'a  xae 


da'laxa75 

carried  the 


bEgwa'nEin. 

man. 


he  came 

La'£laeda79 

Then  it  is  said 
the 


dEwe'x 78 

cedar- 
withes 

bEarwa'iiEni 


“£ma'se81  xa'nLElag’da'sik-82  tE'lqwa?”8 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  weak?” 

£ya'laqasa84  biEmo'kwe43  bEgwa'nEm  qa2 


sent  (with)  the 


one  person 


that 


qa£s77  ts!Ewe/£878  la'xa3 

that  he  gave  (with)  to  the 
it 

aa'itslalaxa80  dEwe'x.88 

tried  to  break  to  cedar- 

pieces  the  withes. 

La'£laeda79  bEgwa'nEm 

Then  it  is  man 

said  the 

le£s  ax£e'dEx68  sE'lbesa.85 

he  go  take  the  twisted-on- 

beach. 


57  max-  TO  pursue  secretly;  -enoxa  nomen  actoris  (§  36,  no.  162);  ma'x^enoxa  killer-whale;  -etiu£xu 
exclusive. 

58  hoxu-  TO  split;  -X'Hd  inchoative;  -ox  prenominal  consonantic  demonstrative  2d  person. 

walexu-  to  hunt  sea-mammals;  -ats.'e  receptacle  (§  36,  no.  184);  ale'wats.’e  hunting-canoe;  -x  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  2d  person;  -sEnue prenominal  possessive  exclusive. 

60  g  i  chief;  gigame*  chief,  perhaps  chief  among  others  (§  21,  no.  7a);  -ex  postnominal  demonstrative 
2d  person. 

si  wul-  to  question;  - so 1  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -sE£we  prenominal  indefinite. 

6"-t.'Em-  to  sew  wood  with  cedar-withes;  t.'E'msyu  (for  t'E’mayu  sewing-instrument  [§  4];  -s  his; 
-e  (§  50.12);  -xes  prenominal  possessive  3d  person. 

63  See  note  33;  -is  (§  64). 

61  See  note  58;  -ae  (§  64). 

«  net-  to  tell;  -sa  (instrumental,  §  60)  about. 

66  dEWe'l  CEDAR-WITHES,  CEDAR-TWIGS. 

67  ha  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms;  -qa  imperative  ending  (§  66). 

88  ax-  TO  DO,  TO  take;  -xetd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -x  prenominal  consonantic  object. 

88  -a  invisible  and  indefinite  (§  59.2). 

70Ejie&'  to  say;  -so8  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -slae  (see  note  1). 

71  qas-  to  walk;  -X'cid  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -a  terminal  (§  57). 

72  See  17;  -t!a,  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

73  ge-  long;  ga'la  from  ge  and  -ala  (§  26,  no.  92);  -is  (§  64). 

74  See  note  64. 

73  da  to  take;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -i a  prenominal  vocalic  object. 

78  See  note  69;  here  without  indefinite  -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  it  is  now  definite. 

77  §  63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  -s  after  the  qa. 

78  (s/o£  to  give;  -e  after  qa;  -s  instrumental. 

78  See  note  30;  -Ida  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

88  at- to  break,  to  crack;  -x-£s  across;  -a  to  endeavor  with  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  498);  -xa  vocalic  prenominal  object. 

87  £ma  what;  -s  possessive;  -e  demonstrative. 

Mxa'nL-  very;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -g-il  reason  (§  36,  no.  176);  -a  interrogative;  -s  possessive;  -k-  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  1st  person. 

83  tElqa-  WEAK. 

Mtya'laq-  to  send,  always  with  instrumentalis. 

88  sElp-  to  twist;  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 
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K’!es£lat!a72  gii'laxs'3  g’a'xae 


Then  it  is 
said  the 

da'laxa75 

carried  the 


73  <r«a,-va,g7 4 
long  when  he  came 


La'daeda70  bEgwa'iiEin  dzE'lx£wida.88 

began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said, 

however, 

La'daeda  bEgwa'nEm  t!E'mx,£Idxa87  xwa'kluna.33 

Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe, 

beach.  said  the 

dzi'x  -sEnitsa 88  gwEle'k  'e 89 

he  rubbed  on  its  gum  on  his  sewing 

face  with  the 


SE'lbes.85 

twisted-on- 


La,£lae 


30 


Then  it  is 
said 

gwa'Ja.93 

’  it  was 
finished. 


la'xes90 

on  his 


t!Eina'£e.91 


LaE'm 92 

Then 


La,slae 

Then  it  is 
said 


30 


gTgama£yasa 94  ma'x£enoxu,57  yix9  Hedidalagdlis,8 


&  & 

’  the’ chief  of  the 


killer- whales, 


that 


Moving-all-over- 
the  World, 


lie'Ein 98 

Le'gEmsa 97 

g,i'gama£yasa 94 

maa'mx£enoxu: 

98  “La£mox" 

that  was 

the  name 
of  the 

chief  of  the 

killer-whales: 

“  It  here 

la'LEn100 

xue£lbalax  101 

ma'sto 102  la'xox 103 

G’e'xdEti  qa104 

sEk’flasoxa105 

will  go 
my 

quartz- 

pointed 

harpoon  to  this 

GT'xdEn  that 

he  spear  with 
this  the 

gwo£yi'm;106  he'dnis107  Le'LEgEms108  ME'rdosEdas,109  lo£U  ME'nmEn- 

whale;  that  (and  the  names  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Eeeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated, 


Satiated, 

Lil'Le 113 

Then  - 
will  be 


and  (your) 
vV  Y£i7r 


g’o'xuLaos 111 

house  (your) 


ma'xExsegdlaLes 112 


leqalas,110  le£wis 

killer-whale  on  front 
will  be  (your) 

ma' xsenoxuLes 111  Jo'qulIiLaos;115  he'dnis107 

killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and 

your  house  your;  so  it  is 

q!ula,£sta117  LE£wa118  xue'dx’e119  xuda'yu 120 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for 


g'o'x^Laos.1 * 

house  your. 


qa£s 


quartz- 

toothed 


hala'yu 118  lo£  11 

killing  and 

instrument 

SEXuX'a'LOS.”121 

butcher-knife.” 


your 


86  dzElxu -  to  run;  -x-Hd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

87  t.'Em-  TO  sew  boards;  -xHd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

88  dzik'-  to  rub;  -gEmd  face  (§  23,  no.  54;  also  §  24,  no.  85;  §  20,  no.  2);  -sa  prenominal  intransitive 
vocalic.. 

wgwE-le'k-  gum. 

90  See  note  3;  -x es  objective  possessive  3d  person;  owner  and  subject  same  person.  ■ 

91  t.'Em-  to  sew  boards;  -e£  (§  36,  no.  161);  -e  demonstrative. 

92  la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

93  gwa-  stop;  -ala  continuative  (§  26,  no.  92). 

98  g  i'gamff  chief  (see  note  60);  -sa  possessive  prenominal  vocalic. 

95  hel-  right;  -i£lala  about  (§  21,  no.  .5);  -es  on  beacii  (§  22,  no.  45);  -g-ilis  in  world  (§  38,  no.  197). 

96  he  that  (see  note  24);  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

97  Leg-  name;  -Em  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  193);  -sa  definite  possessive  (§§  49,  59). 

98  Reduplicated  plural  (§42.5). 

"  Prenominal  2d  person  visible. 

190  l-  future;  -En  I. 

tmxue£l  quartz;  -ba  point  (§  21,  no.  31);  -la  nominal;  -x  postnominal,  2d  person,  visible. 

102  harpoon. 

103  Periphrastic,  2d  person  visible,  consonantic  (§§  48,  59). 

10<  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -s  follows  the  verb. 

195  SEk--  to  spear;  -la  continuative;  -sox  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  (§§  48,  59);  -xa  object. 
n>6  Stem  gwelc-. 

197  -Em  -wis  (§  28,  no.  104). 

108  Leg-  name;  -Em  nominal  suffix;  reduplicated  plural, 
i"  mEnl-  satiated;  -osEla  (?);  -as  place  of—. 

119  mEnl-  satiated;  -eqala  to  feel  like—  (§  23,  no.  81). 

111  house;  -l  future;  -aos  thy,  invisible  2d  person  possessive  (§  48). 

ln-xseg'a  front  of  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -l  future;  -es  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive  (§  48). 

113-Lfuture;  -e  demonstrative. 

114  -l  future;  -es  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive, 
i ^lo'qul-  dish;  -il  in  house;  -aos  (see  note  111). 

116  hal- to  kill  (He'ldza5q>i  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 

>17  q.'ula  life;  -£sto  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 

*18  See  note  13. 

i>9  -sxa  tooth  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 

120  xut-  to  cut  blubber;  -ayu  instrument. 

121  sEku-  to  carve;  -si'd  tooth;  -l  future;  -os  thy,  postnoinino 
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maa'mx£enoxu.98 


Then  it  is  started  the 


killer-whale. 


He  came  it 
is  said 


said 


going  home  to  his 


to  his  house.  Then  he  speared 


whale 


and  the 


whole 


g'l-ftse126  g  'I'gamex ,£Ida. 127 


sea-otter;  that  was  his 


was  his  chief  he  became. 


reason 


122  LEX-  TO  START  BY  CANOE;  -X'cid  TO  BEGIN. 

123  nd'!nak<i  is  here  independent  of  G  e'xdEn  and  begins  a  new  clause. 
125  sEkm-  to  harpoon;  -xa  prenominal  object. 

125  q.'as-  SEA-OTTER. 

126  la  to  go;  -g-ll  reason;  -se  (after  l  it  becomes  -tsc)  of  his. 

127  g-i'games  chief;  -x*ld  to  become. 


[Translation.] 


Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.  Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a  woman,  and  G'e'xdEn,  and  his 
youngest  child.  Seen-from-Oorner-to-Corner.  The  wife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  who  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat,  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.  At  once 
G'e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.  There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.  He  hid  behind  them  landward  from  the  canoes.  Then 
G'e'xdEn  jumped  out  of  the  woods.  Then  one  person  spoke. 
“What  are  you  doing  on  the  beach,  G'e'xdEn?”  Thus  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  Then  he  replied,  “I  am  trying  to  get  a  magical  treas¬ 
ure  from  you.”  Then  G'e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  “To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  ?”  The  man  answered  him,  “  We  are  Killer-Whales. 
The  hunting-canoe  of  our  chief  is.  split.”  Then  G'e'xdEn  was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.  He 
mentioned  cedar-withes.  “Go  and  get  cedar-withes!”  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar-withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar- withes.  “  Why  are  they  so  weak  ?  ”  Then  the 
man  sent  a  person  to  go  and  get  “twdsted  on  beach.”  The  man  ran 
away;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying  “twisted  on 
beach.”  Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.  He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.  Then  it  was  finished.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving- All-Over-the- World, — that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer-Whales,— (said),  “This,  my  quartz-pointed 
harpoon,  will  go  to  G'e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of -getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a  killer- whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a  killer-whale  dish; 
and  the  death-bringer  and  the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  yours).”  Then 
the  Killer- Whale  started.  G'e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.  Therefore  he  became  a  chief. 
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CHINOOK 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
which  were  spoken  along  both  banks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bay  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Columbia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe;  farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh¬ 
bors  they  were;  wdiile  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray’s  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a  little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  a  number  of  slightly  different  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal¬ 
water  bay.  The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  ( TsHnu'Tc )  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Chinook  language  has  been  discussed  by 
Horatio  Hale/  Friederich  Muller, *  Franz  Boas,1 * 3  John  R.  Swanton,4 
and  Edward  Sapir.5 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-13) 

§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u  and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  languages  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u  and  0  sounds  are  very 
slightly  differentiated.  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows : 


Diph¬ 

Semi¬ 

Semi¬ 

Diph¬ 

thong 

vowel 

Vowels 

vowel 

thong 

E 

■w 

V 

0 

A 

O 

A 

A 

e 

(a) 

% 

V 

au 

u 

0 

(o) 

a 

A 

e 

(«) 

i 

ai 

u 

0 

a 

a 

a 

e 

(I) 

While  the  0  and  u  sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e  and  i  sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a  decided 
i  tinge  by  contact  with  a  following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior 
palatal.  There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a  considerable 

1  Wilkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  562-564.  See  also  Transactions  of  the  American  Eth¬ 
nological  Society,  n,  xxiii-clxxxviii;  Hale’s  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocabularies  of  North 
America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

s  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  n,  254-250.  Vienna,  1882. 

3  Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologist,  55-63,  1893;  Chinook  Texts,  Bulletin  SO  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamet  Texts,  Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
1901 ,  The  \  ocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language.  A  merican  Anthropologist .  n.  s.,  VI,  118-147,  1904. 

4  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  n,  199-237,  1900. 

6  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook,  American  Anthropologist, 
n.  s.,  ix,  533-544;  Wishram  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  II  1909 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i  character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e  character  predomi¬ 
nates,  unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i  char¬ 
acter.  6  seems  to  occur  only  with  Tc  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  a  is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  e  and  a  are  also  of  peculiar  character,  a  seems 
to  be  always  either  a  rhetorical  broadening  of  e  (as  in  d'Tca  for  e'Tca), 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a  series  is  related  to  the  o  and  u  series  in  so  far 
as  a  may  be  transformed  into  o  or  u,  while  e  and  i  can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o  and  u  sounds  as  w-series  and 
the  e  and  i  sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au  and  ai.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a  consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i  and  u  when  preceding 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a  very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  l  sounds.  I  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  b,  m,  and  w,  with 
prevalent-m  character.  Between  vowels  the  sound  approaches  a  b. 
The  occurrence  of  d  is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fortis  and 
surd. 

The  series  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Semi¬ 

nasal 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Semi 

vowel 

Glottal 

£ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Velar  . 

■  (pD 

2 

q) 

X 

- 

- 

- 

Palatal 

■  9 

Tc 

Tc! 

X 

- 

- 

- 

A  n  terior 
palatal 

\  (TV 

7c- 

Tc-! 

X‘ 

- 

- 

(Z) 

• 

Alveolar  . 
Dento  -  alve¬ 

.  m 

t 

t! 

s,  c 

n 

(y) 

olar  affrica- 
tive 

— 

ts,  tc 

ts!,  tc! 

— 

Labial  .  . 

- 

V 

p! 

- 

m 

m 

— 

(.w) 

Lateral 

L 

L 

l! 

1,  l 

— 

— 

— 
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The  alveolar  s,  c,  and  the  affricative  ts,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  m’s  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  really 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a  q  after  a  stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a  fortis.  I  have  placed  l  and  n  in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  Te  sounds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a  decided  affricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  palatal  Te  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  affricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  sound 
appears  so  long,  that  I  have  written  them  as  Tex  and  qx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad¬ 
missible  except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a  stop  followed  by  m  and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 


§  4.  Phonetic  Laws 

Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws, 
in  nine  groups: 


(1)  Effects  of  accent. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony. 

(3)  Laws  of  consonantic  as¬ 

similation. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants. 


These  may  be  classed 

(5)  Vowel  changes. 

(6)  Metathesis. 

(7)  Dieresis. 

(8)  Contraction. 

(9)  Weakening  and  strength¬ 

ening  of  consonants. 


Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 


Effects  of  Accent  (§§  5,  6) 

The  accent  affects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 
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§  5.  Vocalic  (ha ayes 

1 .  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  e  in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  stems.  The 
e  is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

a-tcE'-L-a- x  he  made  it  (a-  aorist;  tc-  he;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

a-gd-L-a-x  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  g-  she;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

tE'-JcEmon  ashes  ( t -  plural  gender) 

2a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  l  which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  ud'. 

ia'gunat  his  salmon  igud'nat  salmon 

tghdipxuna'yu  youths  iglud'lipx  youth 

2b.  Accented  e  and  short  a,  when  followed' by  m,  n,  or  l  which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  a.  The  short  vowels  i  and  u,  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vowels, have  consonantic  values  and  affect  preceding  e  and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

icd'yim  grizzly-bear  icdyd'mukc  grizzly-bears 

xa'pEnic  giving  herself  in  pay-  pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  to 
ment  to  shaman  shaman 

agtd'witx  he  gives  them  to 
them  249.13 

Accented  i  followed  by  an  a  or  u  vowel  becomes  ay. 

atcia'x  he  is  accustomed  to  atca'yax  he  makes  him 
make  him 

m.Lopid' Lxa  you  will  gather  it  agiupd'yaxx  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  e  in  plural  forms: 

l' delate  clam  basket  Lck.'ald'yuks  clam  baskets 

ocue'e  frog  tcued'yuks  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n  and  l  belong  to 

consonantic  clusters : 

nexE'ledtcd  he  awoke 
tyie' nx’i  a  little  while 

In  one  case  e  accented  changes  to  d  before  x: 

iM'Iex  bird  tlald’xukc  birds 

All  these  changes  given  under  2  are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 
They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 
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§  6*.  Consonant ic  Changes 


Consonantic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Ait  following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tive  lex. 

la'tsEl  middle  o'kxotSEk  middle  daughter 

ige'lxtcutk  flint  oyd'lcxilxtcutk  his  flint  arrow- 

point 

(2)  When  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  lx  is  accented,  the  x  is 
dropped. 

e'lxam  town  ile'e  country 

atcio'lxam  he  said  to  him  tciold'ma  he  will  say  to  him 

uko'lxul  mouse  ukold'luks  mice 


(3)  In  words  in  which  a  q  follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
£  when  the  accent  shifts  to  a  syllable  following  the  q.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p  and  t,  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes : 


Ld'qauwilqt  its  blood 
e'qex  creek 

uyd' qalEptckix’  his  fire 
Ld'qana  its  beavers 


Cd'wilqt  blood 
t!d'  LEma  creeks 
dsd'lEptckix '  fire 
ese'na  beaver 


This  change  takes  place  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  q,  when  the  vowel  following  the  q  is  short. 
b'qoL  fish-weir  byd'eCLL  his  fish-weir 

These  changes  mark  a  phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q  is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop 
— when  following  p  and  t  by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  q,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  terminal. 


Kathlamet 

Chinook 

wd'yaq 

o'yae 

his  mother 

hia'paqa 

iid'pa£a 

his  nape 

isEME'lq 

isd'mEp 

nose-ornament 

eqe'paqte 

ese'paqte 

beam 

tia'qoit 

tidhuit 

his  legs 

tqu'Le 

V.OL 

house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a  number  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q. 

eqtq  head  ai'aq  quick 

e'cElqcElq  porcupine  Ltcuq  water 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x  and  x",  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  forms. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

imo'lEkumax  vmo'lEkuma  elks 

tqa' LE-max  t!d' LEina  creeks 

and  Lnix '  via' Line  seaward 

Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t  to  Lower 
Chinook  s,  as  in- 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd'totiniJcc  tqd'sosinikc  boys 

anixEnEmb'txem  anix '  EUEmd'sx ' Em  I  fooled  him 

and  from  L  pper  Chinook  s  to  Lower  Chinook  tct. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

e'mas  e'matct  shame 

ano'suwulxt  and'tctuwulxt  I  went  up  on  the  water 

§  7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

When  a  u  vowel  precedes  a  k  sound,  and  the  k  sound  is  either  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel  or  is  a  prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the 
u-  series.  The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  k  sound  is  transformed  into 
short  u. 

o'  vl  like  bow  bqu'vLtike  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-gE-  my  [  §  18]) 

(2)  a  following  a  £  sound  is  transformed  into  o  or  u. 

ik.'d'ckc  boy  oTelo'ckc  girl 

ikanl'm  canoe  okuni'm  canoes 

(3)  An  e  sound  following  a  k  sound  requires  a  u  before  the  e  sound. 

aLge'pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate'  alder-bark  tree 

Led'gil  a  woman  bed'guil  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k  sound  is  a  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a  phonetic  unit 
and  an  o  is  inserted  following  the  k  sound,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant. 

nd'xLxa  she  begins  to  burn  no'xoLxa  they  begin  to  burn 
e'ktcxam  he  sang  o'kotcxam  they  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a  stem. 

atco'ktcktamit  he  roasts  her  oqct  louse 
(stem  - ktckt ) 
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§  8.  Consonantic  Assimilation 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  case  of  consonantic  assimi¬ 
lation  that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
l  by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  no'  ponEVi  it  gets  dark 
(from  d'pdl  night),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  l  by  preceding  n  is  found  whenever  the 
l  is  a  frequentative  suffix  (§  31). 

aksd'pEna  he  jumps  akso'pEnan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  aksd'pEnal) 

What  is  apparently  an  assimilation  of  l  by  preceding  n  is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  31 .8). 

§  9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1  l  and  n  show  a  peculiar  behavior  when  occurring  in  the  prefixes 
-gEl-,  -xeI-j  and  - seI ;  or  the  corresponding  -gEn-  and  -XEn  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  prefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  l  and  n  become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  -{o)goe~,  ( o)xoe- ,  ~{o)ewe. 

agig E'lxem  she  called  him  nogoexe'ma  I  shall  call  them 

axEno'ten  he  helped  sing  noxoexo'ten  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  Tcul  and  Jcol  are  admissible,  as  in 
oko'lxul  mouse  dTculd'm  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t  of  the  third  person  plural  (§  21)  becomes  o 
before  all  k  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  l  and  n  (§  25). 

§  10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a  k 
sound  or  a  w,  becomes  a. 

anid'cgam  I  took  him  ania'wa*  I  killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 
igid'wag  (Kathlamet),  agia'was  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 

Unaccented  o  does  not  change  in  this  position. 

d'noxtk  I  steal  her  ayowd'x'it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§  11.  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated ;  for  instance,  -ako  and  -l  combined  form 
-alulcL  (§  30). 
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§  12.  Dieresis  and  Contraction 

1.  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  few  verbal  plurals,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  by  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i  (see 
§  5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  really  a  suffix 
-yu  indicating  the  distributive.  (See  §  38.6.) 

Singular  Plural 

~xSot  -x£oyut  to  bathe 

-XElatelc  -XEldyutcJc  to  rise 

2.  A  short  a,  when  preceding  or  following  d  and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels,  which  remain  unchanged.  In  the  same  way  i  is 
contracted  with  a  following  %  or  e. 

oc  she  is  (instead  of  a-oc )  e'lxarn  country  (instead  of 

atciungd'mit  he  causes  him  to  i-e'lxam) 

run  (instead  of  atciungo'-amit) 


§  13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Consonants 


A  modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a  modification  of 
consonants.1  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  undoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.  The  relation  of  consonants  in  Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows: 


b,  p  hardened  become  p! 
d,  t  hardened  become  t! 
g,  k  hardened  become  Tel 
g,  g  hardened  become  k! 


p,  p!  softened  become  b 
t,  t!  softened  become  d 
k,  k!  softened  become  g 
g,  q!  softened  become  g 


Similar  relations  are  found  between  the  sibilants: 


tc!  hardened  becomes  ts! 
tc  hardened  becomes  ts 
c  hardened  becomes  s,  ts 
ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 

The  hardened  x  becomes  x. 


s  softened  becomes  c 
ts  softened  becomes  tc 
ts!  softened  becomes  tc! 

(Cf.  §  53.) 


§  14.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 


According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
grouped  in  two  large  classes — syntactic  words  and  particles.  While 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.  The  elements  of  the  syn- 


1  See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c.,  537. 
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tactic  words  are  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants,  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  they 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes  of  words 
differ.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  when 
transformed  into  syntactic  words  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli¬ 
cations.  Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  sound.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  unusual. 
The  number  of  suffixes  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  three 
suffixes  are  rarely  found  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  syntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a  definite  group  of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  §  27).  Setting  aside 
compound  words  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  which  are  used  with  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre¬ 
quent.  Nouns  are,  however,  largely  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although  the  significance 
of  these  elements  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  while  the  order  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  syntactic  words  is  rigidly  fixed. 

§  15.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  with  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.  Syn- 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  different 
treatment — transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  in  the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noun  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
differentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro¬ 
nominal  objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  for,  to,  with,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i.  e.,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  by  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  being  related  to  the  first  person.  The  second  persons  dual  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a  generic  classification  of 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  is 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoun.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  genders 
are  as  irregularly  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  languages. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserved 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  free. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a  classification  in 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  and 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoun,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished.  In  the  noun,  a  true  plural,  not  pronominal  in 
character,  is  found  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently  origi¬ 
nally  the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  this 
nominal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Furthermore,  a  true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  in  many  cases. 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a  small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  affixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  that 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  two 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relative 
sentence  the  one  who —  and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
what  is  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns, 
while  the  former  constitutes  a  separate  class.  Still  another  class 
contains  local  nouns,  where —  (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  the 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  or 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

Only  a  few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  incorporated 
elements.  These  are  the  temporal  ideas — in  Lower  Chinook  those  of 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a  series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives; 
and  also  a  number  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A  somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2  to  9  and  by 
a  very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par¬ 
ticles;  when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§  51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a  long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  are  mostly  used  to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a  gradation  from  purely  inter jectional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dong  made 
the  bells,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronounced  with  imitative  gestures  and  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
to  go.  Other  adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  16-56) 

Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-45) 

§16.  Structure  of  Syntactic  Words 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a  predicative  character.  A  few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  are  built  up  by  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phonetically  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.  The  most  complex  of  these  words  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.  Their  order  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial). 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(а)  Subject. 

( б )  First  object. 

(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  suffixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  one 
word.  Following  are  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 

a-m- L-ci-x-cg-d'm-x  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 
a-  aorist  (1,  see  §  17) 
m-  thou,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
l-  it,  object  (2 6,  see  §  18) 
a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

-x-  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  §  24) 

Elements  4  and  5  are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

-am  completive  (7a,  see  §  29) 

-x  usitative  (76,  see  §  32) 
tc-t-a-l-d'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 
tc-  he,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
t-  them,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 
a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  IS) 

-l-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-ot-  stem  to  give  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Elements  1  and  3  are  not  represented. 

There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.  In 
most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disap¬ 
pear  and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 
l-o-c  it  is 

a  it,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-c  stem  to  be,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 
tE-n-XE-l-a'-x-o  they  will  be  on  me 
Ke)-  they,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
n-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

-x(e)-  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  §  24) 

-l-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-d-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-x  stem  to  do,  to  be  (6) 

-o  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Nouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 
had)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.  They  have  no  directive  elements. 
They  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb. 
The  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following: 

(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 

(2*)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a*)  Subjective. 

( b *)  Possessive. 

(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(4*)  Suffixes: 

W-d'-lEinlEm  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 
w-  nominal  prefix  (1*) 
a-  subjective  feminine  (2  a*) 

-lEmlEm  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
e'-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a*) 

-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  b*) 

-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

§  77.  Modal  Elements 

1.  a-.  This  prefix  indicates  a  transitional  stage,  a  change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a  definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a  change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is  i-. 
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Whenever  the  a-  stands  before  a  vocalic  element,  its  place  is  taken 
by  n-.  The  masculine  i-  preceding  a  vowel  has  consonantic 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Kathlamet  n- 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions;  but,  besides,  a  form  occurs 
beginning  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a  -g-. 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

a-L-E'-k'im  it  said  (a-  transitional;  l-  it;  -k'im  to  say) 
a-n-o' -tx-uit  I  began  to  stand  (a-  transitional;  n-  I;  -b-  directive; 
-tx  to  stand;  -wit  to  be  in  a  position) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

n-e'-k'im  he  said  (n-  transitional;  e-  he;  -k'im  to  say) 
n-o’-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional;  o-  they;  -x  reflexive; 
-o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

Transitive : 

a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  ( a -  transitional;  tc-  he;  t-  them;  -a- 
directive ;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect: 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

i-L-E'-k'im  it  said;  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 
i-m-xa-t-k!od-mam  you  came  home  ibid,  132.15  (m  -thou;  -x  (a)- 
reflexive;  -l-  coming;  -k!oa  to  go  home;  -( m)am  to  arrive) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e'-x-k!oa  he  went  home  ibid.  169.6  (-e-  he;  -x-  reflexive) 
i-g-d-x-k  !oa  she  went  home  ibid.  191.8 

Transitive: 

i-g-i-o'-lxam  somebody  told  him  ibid.  169.7  (-g  somebody;  i-  him; 
-o  directive;  -Ixam  to  tell) 

i-gE'-t-u-x  she  acted  on  them  ibid.  217.16  ( gE -  she;  t-  them;  -u- 
directive;  -x  to  do) 

2.  ni-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet. 
It  takes  the  form  nig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding.  It 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expresses  a 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking  of 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago,  yet  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u'ya  he  went  (ni-  past ;  -y-  he ;  -uya  to  go) 
nig-u'ya  she  went  (the  same  before  vocalic  element;  -a-  she, 
being  contracted  with  -u-  into  - u ) 
ni-tc-i-gil-ksl  he  saw  him  (ni-  past;  -tc-  he;  -i-  him;  gil-  verbal 
prefix;  -IceI  to  see) 
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3.  a-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 

Chinook  (Ivathlamet),  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  al-. 

a-m-o'-k i-a  thou  wilt  carry  her  (a-  future;  to-  thou;  o-  con¬ 
tracted  for  a-  her  and  d-  directive;  -kx  stem  to  carry;  -a 
future) 

Before  vowel : 

al-o'-mE-qt-a  she  will  die  (al-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -d-  directive;  -mEqt  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Ivathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 
verbs  (Sapir). 

a-tc-i-gE'l-l'El-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -tc-  he ;  -i-  him;  -g eI- 
verbal  prefix;  -TceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

4.  <J<1~,  before  vowels  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Ivathlamet.  It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 
always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 
ga-g-u'ya  he  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
gal-u'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
ga-tc-i-gE'l-ksl  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

n-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

5.  na-,  before  vowels  nr/7-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Ivathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.  (E.  Sapir.) 

6.  h  -,  //-.  This  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE  WHO  IS,  DOES,  or  HAS. 

k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  ( k -  nominal;  -tgE  they;  -ka  to  fly;  -l 
always) 

k-ck-t-a-xo' -il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  (ck-  they  two 
[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a-  directive  before  -x;  -xo-il  to 
work  always) 

This  prefix  is  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 
designating  the  one  who  has. 

g-i-ta  -ki-kEl-al  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  ( i -  mascu¬ 
line,  -td-  their;  -ki-  indicates  that  there  is  no  object;  -kEl  to 
see;  -al  always) 

g-i-Ld'-mas  the  one  who  is  shot  (i-  masculine;  -lci-  its;  -rna£  the 
condition  of  being  shot) 

k-Ld'qewam  the  one  who  lias  shamanistic  power  (-Ld-  its;  -qewam 
shaman’s  song) 
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7.  w-.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charac¬ 

terized  nouns.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  a 
few  terms  like  we'wuLe  interior  of  house,  we'Tcoa  day 
(Kathlamet) ,  welx  country  (Kathlamet),  and  in  geographical 
names  like  Wapno'tci  salal-berries  on  stump.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun. 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronominal 
form  5-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  w-  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoun  a-.  In 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  vox-  and  wa-  are  preserved  before 
short  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  and 
plural,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  are  both  vocalic  (e-  and  a-).  It  seems  probable  that  its 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1). 

8.  na-.  This  is  a  nominal  prefix  indicating  locality.  It  occurs 

principally  in  place  names,  Nakotld't  (see  §  40). 

§  18.  Pronominal  Elements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  are 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  some 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objective 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  to 
nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a  series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun  the 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronouns 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups,  which  may  be  called  transi¬ 
tive,  intransitive,  and  possessive. 

TABLE  OF  PRONOUNS 


Transitive 

Intransitive 

Possessive 

1st  person . 

n- 

-tCE-  -gE- 

Exclusive  dual . 

nt- 

-nt- 

Exclusive  plural  .  .  .  . 

ntc- 

-ntc- 

Inclusive  dual  .... 

tx- 

-tx- 

Inclusive  plural  .  .  .  . 

lx- 

-lx- 

2d  person  singular  .  .  . 

to- 

-TO- 

2d  person  dual . 

mt- 

-mt- 

2d  person  plural  .  .  . 

me- 

-me- 
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b  Transitive  Intransitive  Possessive 

3d  person  singular,  masculine  . 

3d  person  singular,  feminine  . 

3d  person  singu'ar,  neuter  .  . 

3d  person  dual . 

3d  person  plural . 

Indefinite . 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A  differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
in  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
forms  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
while  the  inclusive  seems  to  he  characterized  by  the  terminal  -x-.  n- 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c  as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 
persons. 

The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a  number  of  irregularities  which 
will  be  discussed  in  §  21. 

§  19.  The  Post-Pronominal  g 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  pronouns  are  followed  by  the  sound  g, 
which,  judging  from  its  irregular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
the  language,  may  have  had  a  wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
indefinite  q )  is  followed  by  g  or  7c,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
its  transitive  value. 

a-L-k-L-d'-was  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  l-  neuter  subject;  -7c- 
prefix  giving  the  preceding  l-  its  transitive  character;  -l- 
neuter  object;  -a-  directive;  -wae  stem  to  kill) 
a-t-Jc-L-d' -cg-am  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -7c-  [as 
above];  l-  neuter  object;  -cistern  to  take;  -am  completion) 
a-n-L-o' -cg-am  I  took  it  (same  as  last,  but  with  n-  i  as  subject, 
which  does  not  take  the  following  -7c~) 

When  followed  by  a  vowel  (including  e),  the  -7c-  sound  is  more 
like  a  sonant,  and  has  been  written  -g-.  When  the  subject  pronoun  is 
accented,  the  e,  which  carries  the  accent,  follows  the  g,  so  that  the 
transitive  pronoun  and  the  -g-  form  a  unit. 

a-L-g-i-o' -cg-am  it  took  him  (same  as  above,  but  with  l-  it  as 
subject,  followed  by  -g-  instead  of  -7c-  before  i-,  which  is  mas¬ 
culine  object) 
a-tg-E1  -t-a-x  they  do  them. 


tc- 

i- 

-i- 

9~ 

a- 

-tca-  -ga- 

L- 

L- 

-L- 

C- 

c-  ct- 

1 

1 

t- 

t-  (o-,  n-, 

a-)  -t-  -g- 

9- 

- 

- 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  g  in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t  would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele¬ 
ment  -o-  (§  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t  is  followed 

by  g- 

a-y-o'-xune  he  drifted  24.15  (a-  transitional;  y-  fori- before  o  he; 
-o-  directive;  -xsne  stem  to  drift) 

a-t-g e' -XEne  they  drift  38.10  (a-  transitional ;  t-  they ;  -g-  inserted 
after  subject;  -e-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  -XEne  stem  to  drift) 

( b )  When  the  subject  t  is  changed  to  o  before  k  stems  (§  9.2;  §  21), 
the  g  follows  it  when  the  k  sound  is  a  stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  a  following  the  g. 

n-e'-k'im  he  said  107.2  ( n -  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  e- 
he;  -k’im-  stem  to  say) 

n-o-go'-koim  they  say  266.5  (n-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 
before  k  sound ;  -g-  following  third  person  plural  before  k  stop ; 
o  inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [  §  7.4];  -koim,  -k'im  stem 
to  say;  o  inserted  according  to  §  7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  nouns  has  the  form  -g-,  which  probably  stands  for  tg-,  the  t 
being  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l  and  the  plural  prefix  t 
respectively,  and  the  g.  Thus  we  have 

t-g-d'-gtg-a-kc  their  heads  165.9  (t-  plural;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -d- 
vowel  following  possessive  [§  23];  -qtq  stem  head;  -a-  con¬ 
nective  vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem;  -kc 
plural  suffix  [  §  38.1]) 

L-g-a' -xauyam-t-ikc  their  poverty  13.18  (l-  'neuter;  -g-  for  tg- 
their;  -a- vowel  following  possessive  [ §23] ;  -xauyam  poverty; 
-t-ikc  plural  with  connective  sound  [  §  38.1]) 

It  appears  that  the  g  occurs  most  frequently  following  the  third 
person  plural.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases,  at  least,  it  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  the  g  after  the  transitive 
pronoun  is  of  the  same  origin,  is  less  certain,  although  it  seems  likely. 
This  g  never  occurs  after  objects.  The  rules  given  above  have  the 
effect  that  the  g  can  not  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  which  contain  a 
reflexive  element  and  in  intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  all  intran¬ 
sitive  pronouns  in  these  cases  are  really  objective.  The  g  never 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
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The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  cl-,  ct-  is  used — 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a  vowel,  except  e  and  its 
representatives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-ct-o'-y-am  they  two  arrive  (a-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 
dual;  -d-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 

ct-d'qoaiL  they  two  are  large 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-\ 

c-xela'itx  they  two  remained 

a-CE'x-a-x  they  two  became  (a-  transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x  to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro¬ 
nominal  subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-tCE1  -ct-u-knL  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  (a-  transitional; 
tc-  he  [transitive] ;  -scarries  accent;  ct-  them  [dual] ;  -u-  direct¬ 
ive;  -kuL  stem  to  carry) 

a-LgE'-ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  ( a -  transitional;  lcje-  neuter  sub¬ 
ject;  -ct- they  two) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-\ 

a-k-c-o'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional;  k-  she;  c-  they 
two;  -olx  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

LE'-ct-a-qco  their  two  selves’  hair  77.3  ( l -  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent;  ct-  their  [dual];  -a- vowel  following  possessive 
[  §  23] ;  -geo  stem  hair) 

§  21.  The  Third  Person  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
single  k  sounds,  and  before  adverbial  l  and  n  (§  25),  is  b-  instead  of  t-. 
This  change  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
and  when  it  is  first  or  second  object.  The  transitive  subject  is 
always  tg-,  tk-  (see  §  19). 

Plural  t-: 

a-t-e'-x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 
e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -a-  directive; 
-x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

a-tes'-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional ;  tc-  he ;  e-  carries  accent ; 
-t  them ;  -a-  directive ;  -x  stem  to  do) 
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Plural  d-: 

n-o'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional  before  vow, el;  -6  they 
before  1c  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 
a-c-g-o'  -xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional, 
c-  they  two;  -g-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject; 
-o-  them  [before  l  sound] ;  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 
a-q-t-d' -w-i-tx  somebody  gave  them  to  them  (a-  transitional; 
q-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -a'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  before 
semivowel  w  [§  5.26];  -w-  stands  for  -o-  [between  two  vowels], 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -l-  after  preceding  o  [see  §  9];  -tx  stem 
TO  GIVE  away) 

Before  Jc  stops,  a  -g  is  inserted  after  the  subject  third  person  plural, 
as  described  in  §  19.26. 

In  a  few  nouns  the  third  person  plural  is  n  instead  of  t;  for 
instance : 

nate'tanue  Indians 
naud'itk  net 

Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  human 
beings  (see  §  51). 

§  22.  Pronouns  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with  a 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  the 
forms  yam-,  yamt-,  game-,  for  the  combinations  i —  thee,  i —  your  two 
selves,  i —  you  ;  and  gam-,  gamt-,  game-,  for  the  corresponding  forms 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  not 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a  reflexive 
form  (see  §  24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  same 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  second 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object  is 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-l-d't-a  I  shall  give  them  to  thee  (i-  them;  -am  I —  thee; 
-l-  to;  -ot  to  give;  -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 

§  23.  Possessive  Pronoun 

All  possessive  pronouns  are  followed  by  -a-,  except  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  by  e,  which, 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  i  tinge,  while  after  the  o-  of 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u  (§  7.1).  The  second  person  is  followed  by 
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e.  W  hen  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  is  length¬ 
ened.  If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introduce  an  e  before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m  and  y,  this  e  is  length¬ 
ened  to  a  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  §  5.2 b.  The 
g  of  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
the  accent,  becomes  kx  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
make  a  k  following  an  accent  affricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
first  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -tc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -g-. 

lor  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  third  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  §  19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  possessive  pronoun: 
i-tCE'-ts! Emend  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 
o-gu'-xamukc  my  dog  16.11 
L-gE'-gacgac  my  grandfather  211.1 
s-gE'-xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 
t-gE'-xawok  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 
i-me'-xal  thy  name  72.26 
o-me'-putc  thy  anus  114.1 
L-me'-tata-iks  thy  uncles  10.12 
c-me' -ktcxict  thy  nostrils  113.20 
tE-mH-xegmx  thy  hunter’s  protectors  234.10 
i-d'-ok  his  blanket  74.14 
u-yd'-tcinkikala  his  head  wife  74.16 
L-ia'-nEmckc  his  wives  74.16 
c-id' -kulqlast  his  squinting  (on  both  eyes)  139.5 
t-id'-xalaitanE-ma  his  arrows  10.16 
i-tca' -yuh! l  her  pride  74.11 
u-go'-egan  her  bucket  115.11 
L-gd' -cgariE-ma  her  buckets  115.12 
c-ga'-xa  her  two  children  14.4 
t-gd'-po'te  her  arms  115.24 
i-Ld’ -quia  their  camp  73.15 
u-xd' -xklun  their  eldest  sister  73.15 
id'wux  their  younger  brother  74.15 
c-Ld'-amtkct  its  double  spit  93.10 
Ld'-ULema  their  houses  227.23 
t-Ld'-xilkue  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 
i-nta'-xamm  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  canoe  163.4 
LE-ntd' -mama  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father 
i-txd' -kikala  our  two  selves’  (inch)  husband  76.12 
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o-txd'-Lak  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  aunt  116.1 1 

L-txa'-xk’un-ikc  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 

c-txd' -xamuks  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  dogs  16.9 

txd'-cblal  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  relatives  224.12 

i-mta'-k!e-tenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163.6 

o-mta'-xamukc  your  two  selves’  bitch  16.12 

LE-mtd'-naa  your  two  selves’  mother  13.24 

i-etd'-mblak  their  two  selves’  elk  115.25 

o-std' -xamuks  their  two  selves’  dog  16.10 

L-ctd'-amtkct  its  double  spit  96.22 

cta'-xos  their  two  selves’  eyes  129.28 

t-ctd'-xti  their  two  selves’  smoke  75.22 

i-ntcd'-lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.11 

b-ntcd'-haV.au  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 

L-ntcd' -xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 

i-lxd' -xak! Emana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 

o-lxd' -qxalptckix’  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 

ci-lxd' -xak! Emana  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10 

i-mca' -xak! Emana  your  chief  50.3 

b-mcd' -potcxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 

LE-mca'-cguic  your  mat  173.23 

tE-mcd' -nEmckc  your  husbands  138.6 

i-td'-han  their  rope  227.15 

u-ta'-xanlm  their  canoe  163.16 

Lgd'-xauyamiikc  their  poverty  13.18 

tga'-wun-aks  their  bellies  14.21 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 
pronoun: 

e'-tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
LE'-kxE-ps  my  foot  41.20 
SE'-k-xest  my  arrogance 
tE'-kxu-gL  my  house  24.4 
e'-mi-ia  thy  body 
sd'-me-xest  thy  arrogance 
ta'-me-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qco  his  skin  115.24 
L-a'ya-qtq  his  head  73.13 
c-d'ya-qtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
t-d'ya-qL  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qtq  its  head  223.8 
se' -kxa-xest  her  arrogance 
tE'-kxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
e'-La-tda  its  sickness  196.6 
b'-La-qst  its  louse  10.21 
LE'-La-ps  its  foot  191.20 
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tE'-za-ps  its  feet  137.16 
e'-nta-m  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father  29.16 
Ie' -nta-q! pas  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  targets  30.12 
e'-txa-m  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  father  29.11 
ts'-txa-ps  our  two  selves’  (inch)  feet 
tE'-mta-ps  your  two  selves’  feet 
e'-cta-tda  their  two  selves’  sickness  193.18 
LE'-cta-qcd  their  two  selves’  hair  77.3 
tE'-cta-qL  their  two  selves’  house  193.4 
tE'-ntca-qL  our  (excl.)  house  129.26 
tE'-lxa-qh  our  (inch)  house  225.25 

§  24.  Elements  Expressing  the  Possessive  Relation 
Between  Subject  and  Object 

When  there  is  a  possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

a-g-a-x-o'-pc-am  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub¬ 
ject;  -o-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

a-m-L-d'-x-cg-am  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran¬ 
sitional;  to-  thou;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  her;  -eg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a  reflexive 
transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e'-x-a-x  he  does  himself:  i.  e.,  he  becomes  (n-  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [§  17.1];  e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  direct¬ 
ive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

a-m-x-d' -nsl-gu' L-itck  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
told  me  97.10  (a-  transitional;  to-  thou;  -z- reflexive ;  connect¬ 
ive  e  with  secondary  accent  becomes  a-  before  n  [ §  5.  2b];  ri¬ 
me;  -l-  to;  -guL  stem  to  talk;  -tek  inchoative) 

(4)  After  the  object  of  a  verb  with  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  subject  are 
identical. 

n-e '-L-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reference  to  himself;  i,  e.,  he  becomes 
from  it  244.16  (same  analysis  as  above  under  3,  with  the 
object  l-  it  inserted) 
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§  25.  Adverbial  Prefixes 

A  number  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defining  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep¬ 
ositions — are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

a-q-e'-l-gi-tk  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (a-  transitional;  q- 
some  one;  e-  him;  -l-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
-tk  stem  to  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

a-z-g-i-g E'l-tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  (a-  transitional;  l-  it; 
-g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gel-  on  account  of; 
-tcxmi  to  sing  shaman’s  song) 

These  examples  show  that  the  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  -I-  TO,  FOR. 

L-a'-l-o-c  it  was  to  (in)  her  71.6  (l-  it ;  a-  her ;  -l-  to ;  -o-  directive ; 
-c  stem  to  be) 

a-c-k-L-e'-l-d-kL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 
c-  they  two;  -k-  post-pronominal [ §  19.1];  a- it;  e-  him;  -Z-to; 
-o-  directive;  -ki  stem  to  carry) 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this  -Z-, 
has  the  form  d  (§21).  In  this  case  the  -Z-  changes  to  -e- 
(§9.1),  and  the  d  is  then  weakened  to  w. 

a-q-t-a-w-e'-m-aku-x  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-a-)  probably 
connective;  -w-  for  o-  them;  -e-  for  -Z-  after  o;  -to  stem  to 
hand  [  ?] ;  -ako  about ;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -n-  IN,  INTO. 

a-tc-a-LE-n-gd'n-ait  he  threw  her  into  it  173.6  (a-  transitional; 
tc-  he;  a-  her;  l-  it;  -n-  into;  -gEn  stem  to  place  changed  to 
gdn  on  account  of  accent  [§  5.  26];  -ait  to  be  in  position) 

s-d'-n-pd-t  she  closed  her  eyes  47.18  (s-  they  two;  a-  her;  -n-  in; 
-pd  stem  to  close;  -t  perfect) 

3.  -A-  on. 

a-L-g-d'-tx  she  stands  on  it  191.20  (a-  she;  l-  it;  -g-  on;  -o- 
directive;  -tx  stem  to  stand) 

a-LE'-n-ka-tr-ka  it  comes  flying  above  me  (a-  transitional;  l(e)~ 
it;  n-  me;  -k(a)~  on;  -Z-  coming;  -ka  stem  to  fly) 
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m-a-n-k-d'-tx-umit-a  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-  me;  -k-  on;  -o- directive;  -fa  stem  to  stand; 
~(u)mit  to  cause  [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.  -gEl-  ON  ACCOUNT  OF. 

a-L-g-i-gs'l-tcxEm-x  it  sings  on  account  of  him  260.17  (a-  transi¬ 
tional;  l-  it;  -g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gd-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEm  stem  to  sing  shaman’s  song;  -x  usitative 
[§  32.11]) 

mc-g-a-n-g eI-o' -tg-a  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  (me-  ye;  -g-  [  §  19.1] ; 
a-  her;  n-  me;  -gd-  on  account  of;  -o-  directive;  -tg  stem  to 
put;  -a  future) 

4a.  - xEl -  reflexive  form  of  -gEl-  on  account  of.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  for,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 
although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 
n-a'-L-XEl-a-x  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  (n-  transitional  before 
vowel;  a- she;  l-  it;  -xeI-  on  account  of ;  -a-  directive .;  -a;  stem 
TO  DO,  TO  make) 

a-L-a-XE'l-tciam  it  combed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 
13.2  (a- transitional;  l-  it;  a- her;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -tciam 
stem  combing) 

5.  -(/Em-  WITH,  NEAR. 

a-g-L-gEm-o' -tx-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional; 
g-  some  one,  transitive  subject;  x-it;  -gEm-  near ;  -o-  directive; 
-fa  stem  to  stand;  ~(u)it  to  be  in  a  state  [  §  29]) 
a-L-x-L-g  e'  m-£apko-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (a-  transitional;  l- 
it;  -x-  reflexive;  l-  it;  -gEm-  near;  -£apko  stem  to  steam;  -x 
usitative) 

5a.  - xEm -  reflexive  form  of  -gEm-  with,  near. 

n-i-n-x  Em-tee' na  he  lays  me  near  himself;  i.  e.,  I  lay  him  near 
me  ( n -  transitional  before  vowel;  i-  he;  n-  me;  -XEm-  near; 
-tce'na  stem  to  lay) 

c-XEm-l-d'it  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 
-XEm-  near;  -l-  stem  to  move  [?];  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position) 

6.  -X-  ON  THE  GROUND. 

e'-x-o-c  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (e-  he;  -x-  on  ground;  -d- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  -sEl-,  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 

in  a  position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a  few  verbal 
stems. 

-ed-kd  to  see 
-£El-ge'l-ako  to  uncover 
-sEl-tatkc  to  leave 
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§  26.  Directional  Prefixes 

I  use  this  term  for  a  group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toward  the 
speaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I  have  applied  the  term  “  directional  prefixes,”  although  its  pro¬ 
priety  is  not  quite  certain. 

1.  -o-,  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  prefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  immediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i-o' -cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem  to 
take;  -am  completive) 
i-d'-c  he  is  {-o-  directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

When  the  stem  begins  Avith  a  A^elar,  a  glottal  stop,  or  a  w,  the 
-o-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented,  it  remains  -o- 
before  stems  beginning  with  w. 

a-tc-i-d' -wa£  he  killed  him  23.20  (-a-  directive;  -was  stem  to  kill) 
tcE-n-u-wu'ls-aya  he  will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-d' y-a-qc  he  bit  him  9.9  (-a-  directive;  -qc  stem  to  bite) 
a-q-i-a-ed'nim  some  one  laughs  at  him  184.3  (-a-  directive; 
-£dnim  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondary,  and  an  older  form — in  which 
o  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  noAv  in  Upper  Chinook — 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o  in 
place  of  all  a  vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  the 
directive  o  is  changed  into  a. 

tc-i-n-l-d'-x-o  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -o  for 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -o-) 
a-tc-t-d  -x-om  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -dm  for  -am) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a  form  like  naiga't! dm  she 
reaches  HIM,  in  which  the  change  from  am  to  -dm  follows 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.  (See  §  29.4.) 

The  directional  -o-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  stated  in 
§  22,  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subject. 
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Intransitive  imperatives : 

m,E'-tx-uit  stand  up!  211.21  ( m -  thou;  -tx  to  stand;  -uit  suffix 
[§29.1]) 

the' -x-a-x  do!  15.25  ( m -  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
rriE'-Lx-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -a 
future) 

Transitive  imperatives: 

e'-cg-am  take  him!  43.8  (e-  him;  -eg-  to  take;  -am  completion) 
a' -latch  lift  her!  15.7  (a-  her;  -latcle  to  lift) 

d'-t-kx-a  carry  her  here!  15.24  (a-  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -Tcl  to 
carry;  -a  future) 

SE'-pEna.  jump!  16.3  ( se -  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -pEna  to 
jump) 

2.  -t-  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

a-k-L-E'-t-kL-am  she  brought  it  124.24  (- 1 -  toward  speaker;  -kL 
stem  to  bring;  -am  completion) 
a-LE'-t-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  {-t-  toward  speaker;  -ga  to  fly) 
a-LE/-n-ka-t-ga  it  comes  flying  over  me  {-k-  on) 

3.  -t-  potentiality,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 

from  the  actor,  without  actual  motion  away.  This  prefix  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 
never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 
tc-LE-t-x  he  can  do  it  61.8  (- 1 -  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
g-tE' -t-piaLX-ax  somebody  can  gather  them  94.15  {-t-  potential; 
-piaLx  stem  to  gather;  -x  usitative) 

4.  -lei-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 

of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 
transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives. 
a-g-i-L-gEm-o'-kte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  {-gEm-  with, 
near;  -o-  directive;  -kte  thing;  -x  usitative) 

a-tc-a-g Em-ki' -kte  he  paid  her  161.9  {-gEm-  with;  -ki-  elimi¬ 
nates  first  object;  -kte  thing) 

a-L-k-L-o-ket  it  looked  at  it  256.8  {-o-  directive;  -ket  stem  to 
look) 

a-LE’-ki-kct  it  looked  218.9  {-ki-  eliminates  object;  -ket  stem 
to  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
element  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  a’ no,  a' lo 
i,  it  went,  suggest  that  -o  may  be  a  stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com¬ 
pound  stems  with  a  great  variety  of  other  stems.  The  potential  -t- 
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and  the  intransitive  -ki-,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
-gEl-  and  -gsm  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  -xmn-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  -ki-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -ki-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -5-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -o-  is  always  retained  after  Z-,  and 
sometimes  after  -QeI-,  -gEm-,  -xeI-,  -xetki-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adverbial  elements. 

§  27.  Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t-  and  -o- 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  come  and  to  go.  There  are  a  number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.  They  are: 

(1)  -pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  -p!  motion  into. 

(3)  -wulxt  motion  up. 

(4)  -tcu  motion  down. 

(5)  -lx  motion  from  cover  to  open. 

(6)  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

W«  find,  for  instance — 

n-e'-t-p!  he  comes  in  211.18  (-t  toward  speaker;  -p!  motion  into) 

a-L-d'-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-o-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 

r-k-L-o'-kct-ptck  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  {-kct-  to 
carry;  -ptck  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 
beach) 

a-n-o' -tct-wulxt  I  travel  up  in  canoe  (-tct  motion  on  water;  -wulxt 
motion  upward) 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-Lx-Lait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  (- lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -Lait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

a-tc-a-i-ns-mb'k !-soya-ko  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  e.,  he  chokes  him  {-n-  in;  -mok-  throat;  -eoya 
to  be  between;  -ako  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  with  t!o  well 

e-t.’d'-cg-am  hold  him  well!  44.15  (-t!o-  well;  -eg  to  take,  hold; 
-am  completion) 

The  idea  aroltnd  (-ako)  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 
and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Suffixes  (§§  28-33) 

§  28.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 
may  be  classified  in  five  groups: 

First,  generic  suffixes: 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause. 

3.  -x’it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to. 

Second,  local  suffixes: 

5.  -ako  around. 

Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  -tek  to  begin. 

7.  -I  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  -l  continued  repetition. 

9.  -Em  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -a-itx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group : 

11.  -x  customary. 

12.  -t  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 

Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.  -e  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a  different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  following  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§  29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position.  Followed  by  -amit  (2),  -x‘it  (3),  -tek 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-y-o'-L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is  212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 
a-k-L-a-qd' n-a-it  she  laid  it  44.9  (- a  directive  before  q;  stem 
-qEn  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  -qd'n]  long  thing  lies) 
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After  k  sounds  with  u  tinge,  this  ending  is  -uit;  after  a  terminal  o, 
it  seems  to  be  -it. 

from  stem  -txu  to  stand  ms'-tx-uit  stand! 

from  stem  -ckw  hot  a-L-d'-ck-uit  it  is  hot  174.13 

from  stem  -x  to  do  Ix-a-x-d'it-a  we  shall  do  136.14 

2.  - amit  to  cause.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1);  followed  by  -ako  (5),  -l 

(7),  -sm  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-g-d-L-d'it-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  wdth  -a-it) 
a-tc-d' -ktcikt-amit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a  terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o  and  a  are  contracted  to  o. 

a-tc-i-u-ngo'-mit  he  causes  him  to  run  ( =  he  carries  him  away) 

3.  -wit,  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be  caused;  with  transitive 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a  passive.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -tck 
(6) ;  followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-u-wa! -x’it  it  is  caused  to  be  pursued 
a-n-o-qun-a! it-x’it  I  was  caused  to  lie  down  45.5 
a-y-o-ld' -tcku-x’it  lie  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to.  Followed  by  all  the  suf¬ 

fixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

a-tc-i-' t-kz-am  he  came  to  take  him  26.6 
n-i-xa-t-ngo’  -p!-am  he  arrives  inside  running 
When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -a-  before  k  sound,  and 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a  in  am 
would  have  to  be  changed  into  -o-,  this  change  is  made,  even 
though  the  a  before  the  k  sound  is  substituted  for  the  -o. 

a-tc-t-a' -x-om  lie  did  them  reaching  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a' -£-om  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -  o-  is  retained  even  where  the  -t-  is  substituted  for  -o-. 

n-a-i-ga' -t!-om  she  reached  him  (for  naiga'tqam ) 

After  l,  n,  a,  e,  l,  o,  u  this  ending  takes  the  form  -mam. 

Lgd'lEmam  go  and  take  it  25.26 
extkinEmam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 
nxoguile'mama  I  shall  go  to  shoot  birds 
azgoguixe,'  mam  they  invited  them  98.19 
agaxiktcgo'mam  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayo'yam  he  arrives,  from  d'yd  he  goes,  forms  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to  go 
contains  a  stem  -y-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forms. 
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§  30.  LOCAL  SUFFIXES 

5.  -alto  around.  Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ;  followed  by  -x  (11),  -it  (1). 

W  ith  -l  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  §  31.8). 

m-i-t-El-m-d'Jcd  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 
n-e'-x-z-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 
n-e-x-k  !e'  ni-ako  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 
The  significance  of  this  suffix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 
by  the  word  around. 
a-n-e! -x-k-ako  I  get  the  better  of  him 
a-q-i-s  El-ge'l-akd  cover  is  taken  off  329.6 
n-i-xe' qaw-ako  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

a-q-i-xL-d' mit-ako  some  one  was  made  to  be  around  him 
Followed  by  -it: 

a-z-awe-d' y  -aku-it  lie  inclosed  them 

§31.  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

6.  -tck  to  begin.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -ako  (5);  followed  by  -am 

(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 
n-a'-wi-tck  she  dances  ( a'-wi-l  she  dances  always) 
n-kze'wa-tck  I  begin  to  paddle  ( n-kze'wa-l  I  am  paddling) 

7.  -J  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.  Followed  by  -mam 

(4),  sm  (9),  -a-itx  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups. 

a-g-i-d' -1-eI  she  shook  him  72.24 
n-e'-k-zxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 

a-tg-i-o-mEl-a'l-Emam-x  they  went  to  buy  him  260.15  (-dl  on 
account  of  accent  preceding  l) 

These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 
e-ctxu-l  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxEm-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n  as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  l  of  this  suffix  becomes 
n  (see  §  8). 

8.  -L  continued  repetition.  This  suffix  exhibits  a  number  of  curious 

traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
words.  It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 
the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.  Often  after  t,  m,  x,  u,  it 
appears  in  the  form  -nix. 
k-c-il-a' -s-om-niL  always  arriving 

a-cg-i-a' -qc-im-niz  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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xk-c-il-pe' xu-nih  she  blows  it  up  238.16 
Lg-er -ctxo-nih  he  will  carry  him  on  his  back  110.9 
k-Lk-t-o-Ld'  t-nix  one  who  always  shoots  (disease)  200.16 
a-tc-L-El-eem-niL  he  always  gives  food  to  him  22.12 


In  certain  cases,  perhaps  by  assimilation  or  metathesis,  an  -l- 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix  -l. 


a-tc-L-o'-tipa  he  dips  it  up 
a-g-i-o'-lapa  she  digs  it  out 
a-yd'm-xg-ako  I  am  before 
you 

a- jJc-t-d' -vmls  it  eats  them 
45.27 


n-L-o-te'lipL  I  dip  it  up  often 
a-k-L-d-la'lEpL  she  digs  it  often 
a-yam-xg-d'lulcL  I  am  always  be¬ 
fore  you 

i-k !e' -wulElqL  food 


Following  an  to  or  n  the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n. 

a-Lk-c-i-k-Lkd'n-ako  it  steps  a- Lk-c-i-k- Lka' nanuk  lx  she 
across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  -Em  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  to  -ma  (see 

§  38.2).  Preceded  by  -amit  (2 ),-l  (8);  followed  usually  by -Z 

(11). 

a-tc- L-kxotE' qo-im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
a-Lg-i-o-pco' tetsm-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-d' -x-um-x  they  always  did  here  and  there  228.8 

10.  -a-itx  habitually.  Always  terminal ;  often  preceded  by  -Em  (9), 

and  -l  (8). 

a- L-x-e  o' to  L-a-itx  she  always  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  -x[8]) 
a-y-d' -tx-uit-a-itx  he  always  stood  109.2 

a- lTc- L-o-ld'lEp L-a-itx  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continually 
74.18 


§  32.  TEMPORAL  AND  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

11.  -x  customary.  Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 

a- Lk-t-o' -ku l-x  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a -L-x-£d't-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.11 

12.  -t  perfect.  Preceded  by  all  suffixes;  followed  by  -e. 
tg-i-d'-wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 

tc-i-g e' n-xad-t-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  -<t  future.  Preceded  by  all  suffixes.  This  suffix  draws  the 

accent  toward  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i-o-cg-d'm-a  I  shall  take  him 

q-o-pia' Lx-a  some  one  will  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm  (see 
p.  605),  namely,  after  k  sounds,  which  would  normally  require  o 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  has  changed  to  -a-,  the 
future  is  -o. 
tc-i-n-l-d'-x-d  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 
After  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  the  future  is  generally  -ya. 
m-xa-t-go'-ya  you  will  come  back  212.2 
yam-xonenemd'-ya  I  shall  show  you  234.11 
In  Kathlamet  the  future  has  also  a  prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  §  17.3). 

§  33.  TERMINAL  SUFFIX 


14.  -e  successful  completion.  This  suffix  is  always  terminal.  Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
n-i-go'-ptcg-am-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  across. 

a-tc-a' -k-xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mc-i-gd'tct-am-a-e  you  will  get  across  51.6 


The  To idt  (§§  34-43) 

§  34.  GENDER 


The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  §  18. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
natural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
plural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a  summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  will 


be  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
men  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
corresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  neuter;  like  ikd'nax  the  chief,  ikd'nax  a  chief. 


Masculine 

l' kola  man 
ik tasks  boy 
iq.'oa'lipx  youth 
e'pL£au  widower 
iqleyo'qxut  old  man 
ela'etix '  male  slave 


Feminine 

oeo'kuil  woman 
oklosks  girl 
dxd'tlau  virgin 
o'ptfau  widow 
dqloeyo'qxut  old  woman 
ola'etix '  female  slave 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine,  as: 


badger  -pEnpsn  (-pJe'cxac, 
Kathlamet)  L;  feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black  -i'tsxut  ( -sqe'ntxoa , 
Kathlamet) 
bear,  cinnamon  -V.eTc 
bear,  grizzly  -cd'yim 
beaver  -£ena,  -qoa-ine'ne 
(-qd'nuk,  Kathlamet) 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -tcu'yam 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -po'epoe 
bird  -qso'tlotlot 
bullfrog  -q/oatE'xexe 
deer  -ma'cEn  (-Id'lax,  Kathla¬ 
met) 

coyote  -tld'lapas 

rat  -qd'lapas  (Kathlamet) 

buffalo  -to'iha 

crane  -qod'sqoas 

crow  (mythical  name)  -LCiqlo' 

duck  (sp.?)  -we'guic 

eagle,  bald-headed  -nine'x'o 

elk  -mo'lak 

a  small  fish  -qalE'xlEX 

fish-hawk  -'Itcap 

grass-frog  -q! Eno'neqen 

gull  -qone'qone 

hawk  -t!e't!e 

heron  -q!oa'sk!oai,  -'qulqul 
horse  -ke'utan 
humming-bird  -'tsEntstm 
blue  jay  -qe'cqec 
kingfisher  -po'tsElal 
lizard  (?)  -kine'pEt 
mallard-duck  (male)  -cime'wat 

(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine,  as 

beetle  -'bic 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -pe'qciuc 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -tde' nakoaekoae 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -iqeJcc 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxule'x 
chicken-hawk  -npitc 
§34 


mink  gal eIlx,  -po'sta  (-Jco' sa- 
it,  Kathlamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xq 
mussel,  small  -tgue' (matJc) 
mussel,  large  -nid' (matJc) 
otter  -nand'muJcs 
owl  -qoe'lqoel 
oyster  -lo'xlox 
panther  -kJoa'yawa 
pike  -'qoqo 
porcupine  -CElqElq 
rabbit  -sJee'epxoa  (-JcanaxrriE'- 
nem,  Kathlamet) 
raccoon  -qJoala's  (-Latd't, 
Kathlamet) 
raven  -koale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEma 
salmon,  spring  -gu'nat 
salmon,  steel-head  - goane'x • 
sea-lion  -ge'pix'L 
sea-otter  -Id'lee. 
shag  -'paowe 
shark  -JcJd'yicx 
skate  -aid'iu 
snake  -tciau 
sperm  whale  -'moJcutxi 
squirrel  -k'.d'utEn 
sturgeon  -nd'qon 
sturgeon,  green  -kaie'nax 
swan  -qelo'q 
turtle  -' Laxoa 
whale  -' kole 
lynx  -puk 
wolf  -le'qlam 
woodpecker  -qsto'konkon 

chipmunk  -tsikin  (- gusgu's , 
Kathlamet) 
mud  clam  ~'iee 
fresh-water  clam  -'sala 
cormorant  -'wanio 
crane  -qlucpale' 
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crow  -kluno  (- tla'ntsa ,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

killer- whale  -gaxd'mat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qlod'icx 
eagle  -tdaktcld'k 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -na'wan 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -klotaqe' 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -leIo 
flounder  -'  pkicx 
frog  -cue' ee 

halibut  -Ltdalo'c  (said  to  be 
borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -'qct 
maggot  -'moa 

mallard-duck  (female)  -goe'x- 
goex 

mole  -ce'ntan 

mosquito  -p lonats lEkts  ’.Ek 
mouse  -kb'lxul  (-co,  Ivathla- 
met) 

newt  -qosd'na,  -latse'mEnmEn 
screech-owl  -'cxux 


pheasant  (?)  -ni'ctxuic 
pigeon  -qamEn 
porgy  -qalxt! e' mx 
porpoise  -kd'tckdtc 
robin  -tsia'stsias 
salmon,  calico  -'laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -'qawEn 
salmon,  blue-back  -tsoyeha 
seal  -'Ixaiu  (-qe'sgoax,  Kath- 
lamet) 

sea-lion,  young  -  xoe 
skunk  -pEnpsn  (masculine 
badger) 

snail  -tstEme'nxan 
snail  -ts ! Emd'ikxan 
snail  -Lle'xtan 
snipe  -e'xsa 

teal-duck  -munts!e'kts!ek 
trout  -p.'d'ld 
trout  (?)  -qle'xone 
woodpecker  (female)  -'kxuLpa 
woodpecker  (male)  -ntciawi'ct 
wasp  -'pa 


(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 

bird  -Id'lax  (-pIs'cplEC,  Ka-  shellfish  (sp.?)  -klixa'ta 

thlamet)  crab  -qaLxe'la  (  =  one  who 

dog  -ke'wisx  (rk!u'k!ut,  Ka-  crawls  much) 

thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing  qualities  are  masculine,  as: 


-nu'kstx  smallness 
-'  ( k  !e)  sil  sharpness 
-'xalx'te  flatness 
-'pik  heavy  weight 
-'tslaxan  large  belly 
-'wa  expense 
-qlatxal  badness 
-'q/e'latcx’ena  meanness 
-lq!e' latex- ita  quiet 
-'yuL  !l  pride 
-  kloac^omit)  fear 
-kd'kxuL  homesickness  (sub¬ 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 
-kand'te  life 
-tsd'tsa  cold 


-'Ikuile  similarity 
-tukLtx  good  luck 
-tda  sickness 
-  ptonEukan  blindness 
-'kunanEm  diligence 
-( ki)ma'tct(amit )  shame 
-Likin  bow  legs 
-' ik! bp  being  squeezed  out 
(=  one-eyed) 

-qe'wam  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos¬ 
sessive) 

-'tdpux  round  head  (=  fore¬ 
head) 

-'plaqa  flat  head 
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-'rnsnukt  blackened  face 
-'  (, ki)matck  spots,  painted  face 
-'tckc  stench 
-'q'.ES  sweet  smell 
-'tsUmEn  sweetness 
-l!l  bitterness 
-' Lelam  ten 
-'Idamonak  hundred 
-'t.'owil  experience  (from  t!o 
good) 

-'  (Jce)t!oi 


' t!  oxotskin 


skill 


-'tldxakamit  (=  good  mind) 
cleverness  . 

-L.'me'nxut  lie  of  a  male  (sub¬ 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 

-go' LQEle  lie  of  a  female  (sub¬ 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 
~'mae  act  of  hitting  ( =  to  hit) 
-'kakamit  mind  ( =  to  think) 
-'qalqt  a  wail  ( =  to  wail) 
-'kux  smell  ( =  to  smell) 


The  following  are  exceptions: 

Feminine 

-xti  smokiness  (=  cataract 
of  eye) 

-'Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran¬ 
sitive  verb) 


~'m£o  what  is  chewed 
-'qotck  cohl  in  head 


Neuter 


-xax  sadness 
-'patseu  red  head 

~'kuL%l  custom 
-'k'lLau  taboo 


Plural 


-'xauyam  what  excites  sym¬ 
pathy 

-(ki)pa'lau  witchcraft 
-'katakox  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participle 
is  generally  masculine,  as: 

-'Lxalsmax  what  is  eaten  -'kle'wulal  what  has  been 

-'tcxEmal  what  is  boiled  picked 

-  ctxul  what  is  carried  -' xotckin  work 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are — 

q'tyieI  purchase  money  Lid'pona  what  has  been 

brought  to  him 

(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  are  generally  masculine,  as: 

-Vul!1  pride  (from  yuL.'l)  -giLq!up  cut  (from  tqhtp) 

-kle'wax  flower  (from  wax)  ~gd'  l  !rn  etil  !mEn  s  y  p  h  i 

-wax  o' mi  copper  (from  wax)  from  L.'msn  rotten) 

-Idwado'mi  fear  (from  k.'wac) 

(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 

Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

-md'ma  pewter  wort  -qtcd  hair,  skin  with  hair 

-l  a  body  -got  eye 

~it(l  head  -katcx  nose 

§34 
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-cqL  mouth,  beak,  bill 
-mist  beak 
-tuk  neck 
-mxtc  heart 
-to  breast 
-wan  belly 
-itcx  tail 
-pote  arm 
-pa' t pat  net 
-'tcEltcEl  brass  buttons 
-kupku'p  short  dentalia 
-qa'lxal  gambling-disks 
-l!oIl!oI  gambling-disks 
-q'.a'lq’.al  short  baton 
-qd'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 
-' l luwall'L Juwalk  mud 
-q.'e'qotqot  fever 
-'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket  (f.  small  round 
spruce-root  basket) 

-ctde'ct  clam  basket 
-'max  bay,  sea,  river 
-£o'k  blanket 
-Ik’au  cradle 
-'qeL  creek,  brook 
-ktcxEm  dance  of  shaman 

-  Lq  digging-stick 
-£am  dish 

-  pqon  down  of  bird 
-'qcil  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

-kta  thing 

-  qat  wind 
-/£ElqEl  polypodium 
-cd'qcaq  pteris 
-p!o' xp!ox  elbow 
-tcxo'ltcxol  lungs 
-SF/qsEq  buck-skin 
-k!oye'k!oye  finger-ring 
-ga'cgas  sealing-spear 
-£wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 

Lk ! EUhk ! eu  open  basket 
-IexLex  scales 
-lEmlEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'kc  friend 
-'pxil  grease 
-lx  ground,  earth 

-  Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 

for  blanket 

-'cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 
n.  plank) 

-'tsoL  harpoon-shaft 
-'msta  hat 
-toL  heat 
-k'ik  hook 
-kd'pa  ice 
-'page  boil,  itch 
-' kxon  leaf 

-'m£ECX  log,  tree,  wood  (f.  ket¬ 
tle) 

-LkuiLX  mat 
-pa'kxal  mountain 
-sik  paddle 
-,£apta  roe 
-pa-it  rope 
-nxat  plank 
-go'eax  sky 

-'texa  point  of  sealing-spear 
-kd'wok  shaman’s  guardian 
spirit 

-c£o  horn  spoon 
-'maktc  spruce 

-qd'nakc  stone  (f.  large  bowl¬ 
der) 

-tspux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-atex  tooth 
-£atcx  chest 
-md'kue  throat 
-kutex  bark 

-  putc  anus 
-'kei  finger 
-'pxa  alder-bark 
-£lE'm  bark 
-'pLlike  bow 
-Le'gtSEn  box 
-pd'utc  crab-apple 
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-ealEvtcTcix  fire 
~'ga,L  fish-weir 
-'lalx  camass 
-'tcala  grindstone 
-'mala  marrow,  kernel 
-'pul  night,  darkness 
-ma'p  plank 
-gd'we  raspberry 
-mopa  rushes 
Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
-ts e' xts ex  gravel,  thorn 
•  -quid' e ilia  egg 
-paa  nape 
-list  tail  of  fish 
-ewit  leg 
-pc  foot 
-qiq  armor 


-gu'nkxun  salal-berry 
-'sJcl  sinew 

-'tcin  stump,  foot  of  tree 
-d’ Lax  sun 
-e'xatk  trail 

-mo'tan  twine  of  willow-bark 
-'pcam  piece  of  twine 
-ted' nix  wedge 
-'pix  well 

-qoaq  blanket 
-ea'tcau  grease 
-  slcuic  mat  bag 
-to  milk,  breast 
-tcuq  water 
-kckul'  pitch  wood 


The  number  of  these  words  that  appear  only  in  the  neuter  gender 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almost  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  until 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  and 
plural . 

§  35.  DUAL  AND  PLURAL 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are: 


ckucku'c  testicles 
sxost  eyes,  face 
ckulkulo' l  spear 
CEmik  spit  for  roasting 
CE'qxo  double-pointed  arrow 
cpd'ix  blanket  made  of  two 
deer-skins 

ctcld'maq  castorium 
csdld'l  ground-hog  blanket, 


double-barreled 


CEqoala'la 
gun 

dlcldlc  double  ball  for  game 
ci'lxatct  bed  platform  on  sides 
of  house 

sxutso'osiq  bed  platform  in 
front  and  rear  of  house 
sxan  bowstring 
CLd'nist  two-stranded  twine 


made  of  two  skins 

There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  which 
no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

ckd'Jeole  eel  ckaqE'l  dentalia  of  the  length 

csnqetqe't  hawk  of  40  to  a  fathom 

SE'ntsptEp  shrew  cii'q  half-fathom 

SEqlalolo  butterfly  ege'ean fern-root  (pi.  dgue'ean) 

(2)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  plural  are: 
tqamild  lEq  sand  Hol  house  (  =  dwelling  of  sev- 

ts'pso  grass  eral  families) 

tkte’ma  property  tlcEmom  ashes 
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In  other  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 
reason  is  not  apparent,  as  in: 

td'ta-is  codfish  txt  smoke 

tme'n£a  flounder  t-'sko  tattooing 

ttsH'laq  grasshopper  tEmea'ema  prairie 

§  36.  SECONDARY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GENDER 

Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 
largeness  and  smallness.  This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  stem  used  as  a  masculine  expresses  a  large  object, 
while  as  a  feminine  it  expresses  a  similar  smaller  object.  Examples 
of  this  use  are : 


d'])i;npm.  skunk 
o'pqunx  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
o' cyan  basket,  cup 


o'meECX  kettle 


i'pEnpEii  badger 
e'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
e'cgan  cedar 
e'msECx  log,  tree,  wood 
One  example  at  least  of  the  reverse  relation  has  come  to  my 
notice : 

iqd'nakc  stone  dqo'nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 

iJcani'm  canoe  okunl'm  canoes 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  dual  form: 

ikanl'm  canoe  seame'ksds  toy  canoe 

sJcEnl'm  toy  canoe 

§  37.  GENDER  OF  PLURAL 

The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  t- 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 
pronoun  t-. 

1  Singular  Plural 

l' kola  tkd'lauks 

td'nEmckc 
tqd'  cocinikc 

oho't'.au  that.’aund'na 

old  man  iqleyo'qxut  tq.’eyd'qtikc 

In  some  cases  a  more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  by  l-. 
Thus  we  find  for  women  both  id'nEmckc  and  td'nEmckc ;  for  common 
person  Lxald'yuema  and  txaia'yuema. 


man 

women 

children 

virgin 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority  of 

cases  for  expressing  plu- 

rality  are  t-  and  z-. 

Examples  of  these  are 

the  following: 

Singular 

Plural 

beak 

e'-mist 

t-meetke 

belly 

e  =  wan  1 

t  =  unaks 1 

bird  (sp.  V) 

i-po'epoe 

t-poepo'  yukc 

blanket 

e-£o’k 

tlokkc  (also  indefinite 

cheek 

i  =  mElqtan 1 

Leok) 

t  =  'mElqtanuks 1 

crane 

i-qod'  cqoac 

t-goaegod'  c  Eke 

deer 

e-md'cEn 

t-macd'nukc 

a  bird 

ents!x 

tEnts !  e'  xukc 

eye 

e'-qxot 

t-qo'tEkc  (dual  s-qoct ) 

dorsal  fin 

e! -gala 

t-kala{%kc) 

monster 

iqctxe'Lau 

t-qctxeLd’wukc 

pectoral  fins 

t-qoeb'nikc 

arrow 

o'-kulaitan 

t-kalai'tanEma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pd'ioil- 

t-pd'wil£-ma 

chicken-liawk 

d'-npitc 

tE-npx'tckc  and 

coat 

o-q!oe!  Lxap 

LE-npi'tckc 

t-qleLxd' puke  and 

chipmunk 

d'-ts!ikin 

L-q!eLxd'  puke 
ts'-tslikin 

flounder 

d-ld'ta-is 

tE-ld'ta-is 

dip-net 

d-k!unxd'te 

t-k!anxd'te 

board 

LE'-cgan 

t-E'-cgan 

bird 

L-ld'lEX 

t-lald'xukc 

albatross 

i-td'msla 

L-tamEld'yikc 

open-work  clam 

%'-ck!ale 

L-ck !  ala'  yukc 

basket 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qo'mxom 

L-qomxo'mukc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

i-ca'yim 

L-cayd'mukc 

eyelashes 

L-lxo'tks 

bailer 

o-eoetewd'  Lxte 

iHtewd'  Lxte 

open-work  basket  o-Lk!Ernk! eu 

Lk !  eulI-c  Id'nukc 

round  basket 

o'-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxukc. 

long  baton 

d'-kumatk 

le'  -kumatk 

belt 

d'-koema 

LE'-kema 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

le' -cq  En-ma 

antler 

l-ee' team, 

L-£atcd'ma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-ma 

blanket 

'The  sign  = 

indicates  that  a  possessive  pronoun  is  here  required. 
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(3)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  article  o-  is  used  for  express¬ 
ing  the  plural,  as: 

Singular  Plural 


coat 

canoe 

eagle 


o'  Lqekc 

ikani'm 

u-tdaktdd'k 


d'-Lqekc 

o-kunl'm 

u-tc  !aktc  Id'kciniks 


(only  used  in  tale) 

(4)  A  number  of  words  whose  plural  was  originally  a  distributive 
retain  the  masculine  pronoun,  as: 


Singular 

ab  alone  i-kte'luwa-itk 

bone  arrow-point  i-go'ma(tk ) 
short  baton  i-q!a'lqal 

black  bear  i-i'tsxut 

buck-skin  straps 
cedar  e'-cgan 

elk  i-md'lak 

female  e'-nemckc 


Plural 

i-kteluwd'  itg  sma 
i-gomd'  tgsma 
i-q!alq!dld'ma 
i-i'tsxut  Etna 
i-t'.d'lEqEma 
e'-cgEUEma 
i-mo'lakuma 
e-nemckco'rna 


Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro¬ 


noun,  as: 
bay 

small  bluff 
creek 

disease 


Singular. 

e'-mah 

i-kaJda'lat 

e'-qei 

e'-tda 


Plural. 

LE-md'  LE-ma 
L-kak  td'latE-ma, 
tla'iEma  (fortis  for 
elided  q,  see  §  6.3) 
t-tdd'ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 


Singular 

arrow  o'kulditan 

bunch  of  grass  o-pd'wil£ 

dip-net  d'-nuxcin 


Plural 

t-kalai' tariE-ma 
t-pd'wil£-ma 
L-nuxci'  riE-ma 


§  38.  PLURAL  SUFFIXES 

(1)  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a  separate  plural  suffix  -ike,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  §  37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  When  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e  followed  by  an 
l,  m\  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d  under  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  §  5) ; 
-e  changes  in  these  cases  to  - dy , 
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The  following  aro  examples  of  the  shift  of 

accent  without  accom- 

panying  change  of  vowel : 

Singular 

Plural 

owl 

i-qoe'lqoel 

t-qoelqoe'lulcs 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

t-goacgod' 'ceTcc 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qo'mxom 

L-qomxo'mukc 

basket 

Tillamook  Indian 

Lte'lem 

T !ile' mules 

dog 

L-ke'wucx 

t-kewu'ex  sks 

coat 

o-q!oe'  Lxap 

L-q!eLxd'  puke 

fawn 

o-q!oe'xcap 

t-q!excd'puks 

twine 

c-Ld'nid 

Lane'ctuks 

sea-lion 

i-ge'pix’L 

i-gipe'x’Luks 

eight 

ksto'xtkin 

kstoxtke'niks  (eight  per¬ 
sons) 

moon 

d-kLE'men 

L-kLme'naks 

egg 

L-quld'swula 

L-qulaewuld'uks 

monster 

i-qctxe'Lau 

t-qctxem'wuks 

turtle 

c'xaxoa 

Laxod'yxkc 

albatross 

i-ta'rriEla 

L-tamEld'yikc 

dead;  corpse 

L-me'malust 

t-memalo'stiks 

dusk 

o-munts  le'kts  !ik 

t-munts  lekts  ’.e'kuks 

wolf 

i-le'q!am 

L-leq!d'muks 

mole 

u-ce'ntan 

t-centd'nuks 

mouse 

u-ko'lxul 

u-kold'luks  (lx  changes 
to  l;  see  §  6) 

evening 

tso'yust 

tsoyo'  stEks 

Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  a 

change  of  vowel: 

Singular 

Plural 

pigeon 

o'-eomEn 

tlamd'niks 

% 

e'-motsgEn 

t-mdtsga' nuks 

box 

d-Le'qsEn 

Leqsd'nuks 

open-work  basket 

o-ik!  e' nik!  eu 

Lk  ’.EULk  Jd'nuks 

deer 

e-md'sEn 

t-masd'niks 

skunk 

d-'pEnpEn 

t-pEnpd'nuks 

badger 

I'-pEnpEU 

i-p  Enpd'miks 

squirrel 

i-k!d'utEn 

t-k!autd'nuks 

pelican 

I'-tcuyEn 

L-tcuyd'nuks 

grizzly  bear 

i-cd'yim 

L-cayd'mukc 

lance 

i-sqm'  l!  Em 

squiL  Id'muks 

clam  basket 

%'-ck!ale 

L-ck!ald'yukc 

frog 

i-q!oatErnxexe 

t-q!  oat,Enxexd'yukc 

frog 

o-cue' e 

t-cued'yukc 

00 

CO 
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The  plural  of  i-po'epoe  (a  bird),  is  t-poepo'yuks.  Here  the  accent 
remains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 
e  becomes  consonantic. 

Here  belongs  also  l-Ial'Iex  bird,  plural  t-lald'xukc,  in  which  word 
the  lengthening  of  the  e  to  a  before  x  is  irregular. 

A  number  of  monosyllabic  stems  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  here  described: 


Singular 

Plural 

kettle 

d£ome'cx 

L-£me'  cxukc 

flounder 

d-pke'cx 

d-pke'  cxukc 

round  basket 

d'-pqunx 

L-pqu'nxukc 

eye 

e'-qdt 

t-qd'tEkc 

eyelashes 

L-l-xo’tks 

cinnamon  bear 

i-V.E'k 

i-V.E'kks 

blanket 

e-£d'k 

t'.okkc 

chicken-hawk 

d'-npitc 

tE-npi'tckc 

well 

O-pLX 

L-pLXoa'kc 

In  a  number  of  words  the  accent  does  not  shift : 

Singular 

Plural 

old  person 

i-q!eyd'qut 

t-qleyo1 qtiks 

shag 

i-pa'£owe 

L-pd'qo-ikc 

male 

i'-kala 

t-ka'la-ukc 

This  is  particularly  frequent  in 

terms  which  occur  always  with 

possessive  pronouns, 

such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  the  body  and 

relationships: 

ear  o'-utca 

t-id' -utcakc  his  ears 

Iris  belly  ia'-wan 

tgd'-unakc  their  bellies 

mouth  i-cqx 

tgd'-cqiEkc  their  mouths 

head  e-qtq 

tgd'-qtqEkc  their  heads 

cheek  e'^mElqtan 

tgd'-rriElqtanukc  their  cheeks 

— 

tgd'-amcvkc  their  guts 

fin  e'-gala 

t-id'-gala-ikc  his  fins 

his  father  L-ia'mama 

L-mcd'-mama-ikc  your  fathers 

his  elder  brother 

ia'-xk!un 

id'-xk!uniks  his  elder  brothers 

his  younger  brother  ia'-wux 

id'-tvuxtikc  his  younger  broth¬ 

ers 

his  maternal  unc 

le  ia'-tata 

L-id' -tatayukc  his  uncles 

Here  belong  also: 

lid  i-sd'mEls 

L-id'-SEmElqaks  their  lids 

five  qui'riEm 

qui'nEmiks  five  persons 

ten  of  them  i-td'- 

-Lelam 

i-td' -Lelamyuks  ten  persons 

six  tErXEm 

i-td'-k !a-txEmiks  six  in  a  canoe 
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The  ending  -tike  instead  of  ~(i)kc  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
numerals,  and  expresses  a  plurality  of  human  beings : 


all  ka'nauwe 
few  mE'nx’ka 

many  (their  number)  igd'pEla 
several  LE'xawe 
Analogous  are  the  forms  of — 


kanauwe'tiks  all  persons 
rriE'nx'katikc  a  few  persons 
Lgd'pElatilcc  many  persons 
le1 xawetike  several  persons 


t-maemd'tEkc  those  up  river 
Lgd'xauyamtikc  the  poor  ones 
id  ’-wuxtike  hisy  ounger  brothers 


up  river  ma  ema 
poor  (his  poverty)  Ld'xauyam 
his  younger  brother  id'wux 
Still  a  different  connective  element  appears  in — 
man  l' -kola  i-kd'lamuks  men 

Attention  mav  also  be  called  to  the  forms — 


children 

Singular 

Plural 

t-qd'  edeinike 

eagle 

u-tcaktcd'k 

u-tcaktcd'ktcinikc 

gull 

i-qone'qone 

i-qoneqone'tcinikc 

raven 

i-qoale'xoa 

i-qoale'xoatcinikc 

crow 

u-k!ond' 

u-k!ond'tcinikc 

The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a  wail  in  a  myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40) 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -ma  (Kathlamet  -max)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  distributive  element.  This  appears  par¬ 
ticularly  clearly  in  the  words  e'x’tEmae  sometimes  ( ex't  one;  -ma 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  karxd'mtEma  both  ( kand'm  both,  to¬ 
gether;  -ma  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  suffix. 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  : 


abalone 

bone  arrow-point 

chisels 

willow 

disease 

geese 

knife 

saliva 

whale 

meat 

pike 

seal 

elder  brother! 
breast  (female) 
§38 


Singular 

i-kte'lmva-itk 

i-go'matk 

e-la'itk 

e'-tc!a 

i-qewi'qe 

L-id'-mxte  (his — ) 

i'-kole 

e'-L£wuLe 

e'-qoqo 

o'-lxaiu 

ka'pxd 

i'-tca-td  (her — ) 


Plural 

i-kteluwa' itg  Ema 

i-gomd'tgEma 

Lqayd'tgEma 

e-ld'itgEma;  e -Id' ema 

t-tc!d'ma 

t-k!elak!eld'mu 

i-qewiqe'ma  iron 

tE-mxte'ma 

i-kole'ma 

Llole'ma 

t-qoqo'ma 

d-lxaio'ma 

kd'pxdma,  d'pxdma 

t-gd'-toma  (their — ) 
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Singular 

Plural 

bucket 

b'-cgan 

t-cgE'nma 

cedar 

i'-cgan 

%-cgE'nma 

what 

tan 

td'nma 

stump 

o'-tcin 

t-tcl'nma 

arrow 

o-Tculai'tan 

b-kulai ’tan  eiiul,  t-ka- 

lai'tanEma 

dipnet 

b'-nuxcin 

t-nuxci'nEma 

antler 

L-£E'tcam 

L-eEtcd'ma 

bear 

i-i'tsxut 

i-itsxu'tEma 

bluff 

idcaktd'lat 

L-kakla'latEma 

porpoise 

n-kb'tc-kotc 

u-kbtckb'tCEma 

mountain 

i-pd'Tixal 

L-pakxd'lEma 

night 

b-'pol 

L-pb'lsma 

bunch  of  grass 

o-pd,ewil 

t-pduwilEma 

common  person 

gid'-q!atxal 

gitd'-q  latxalEma 

year 

i-qe'tak 

i-qe'tak  Eiroa 

elk 

i-mo'lak 

i-mb'lakEma,  i-mo'la- 
kuma 

blanket 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'qEma 

nail 

i-tsu'saq 

i-tsusd'qEma 

grey 

cpEq 

cpE'qEma 2 

half  fathom 

cii'q! 

cii'q!  ma 

deerskin  blanket 

cpd'ix 

tpayi'xEma 

another 

td'nux 

twno'xuma 

mat 

e'-LkuiLX 

nkue'  LXEma 

well 

O-pLX 

Ld'pLxuma 1 

strong  person 

tgELxewulx ‘ 

tgd' Lxewulx’ sma 

torch 

tide' wax 

tk  lewaxE'ma 

bay 

e'-maL 

LE-md'  LEma 

knee 

b'qloxL 

tqlo'xLma 

full 

pdL 

pd'ima 2 

form  is  oxo'xoc  pile,  plural  oxo  xbcEma,  which  is  a  verbal 

THEY  ARE  ON  THE  GROUND. 

in  which  the  suffix  -ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 


A  peculiar 
form  signifying 
In  a  few  cases 
vowel,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
end  of  the  word: 

day 

(his)  fathom 
spruce 
sea-otter 
Irregular 


changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 

Plural 

i/aLa'ma 

L-id'-nxama  (stem  -nx) 
t-ma'ldc-xmia 


Singular 
bEo' LttX 

d'yana 
e'  -maktc 

e-ld'ke  i-lage'tEma 

is  also  the  change  in  vowel  in  e'-qex  creek,  plural  tld'LEma. 


i  Also  Ld'pLxoakc.  2  These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign. 


44877— Bull-  40,  pt  1—10 - 39 
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A  number  of  words 

take  the  ending  -mu 

with  connective  vowel. 

Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are: 

Singular 

Plural 

female 

e'-nemckc 

e-nemckc  o' mu 

ground-hog 

ceold'ls 

t!bld'leoma 

blanket 

baton 

i-q!d'lq!al 

i-q!alq!alb'ma 

rock 

o-qb'nakc 

t-qEnakco'ma 

skin 

c-se'c 

e-£co'ma 

grandson ! 

qdc 

qd'  coma 

prairie 

tE-mea'ema 

t  E-msa'  emay  oma 

The  last  of  these  seems  to  be  a  double  plural,  the  stem  being  proba¬ 

bly  -mEa. 

Another  series  of  wo 

>rds  take  -e-  as  connective  vowel,  sometimes 

-we-  or  -oe-: 

Singular 

Plural 

son ! 

dq 

d'qxoema 

young  seal 

d'-xoe 

a-xo'yewema 

widow  whose  hus- 

a-kE'lial 

t-k  Elia'lowema 

band  has  been 
d  e  a  d  a  long 
time 

island 

LEX 

LEXoe'ma 

younger  sister ! 

dts 

a'tsema 

younger  brother ! 

a'o 

a'oemu 

town 

e'lxam 

telxame'ma 

house 

t’.OL 

t’.OLe'ma 

Here  belong  also: 

thing 

i'-kta 

t-id'-ktema  his  things 

prairie 

tEmsa'evia  1 

a  plant 

i-q.’aLxoe'ma 

and  the  irregular  forms 

log 

e'-meECX 

l  E-mqcEmd'yema 

common  man 

L-xa'yal 

L-xald'yuema 

warrior 

L-t!o'xoyal 

t’.bxola'yuema 

Iii  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  a 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  the  word  house  is 
-guLe  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tquLema, 
which,  in  Lower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  t.’bLe'ma. 

(3)  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  suffix  what¬ 
ever,  but  differ  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  same 


§38 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.  Examples  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  lists  in  §  37.  Additional  examples  are: 


Singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoa-ine'ne 

t-qoa-ine'ne 

arm 

i'-pote 

t-pote 

arm-pit 

i-Ji‘  E7YI  Eld'  pix ' 

t-kEm  Fid’  pix' 

cut  of  blubber 

i-gite'tcxala 

t-gite'tcxala 

bone 

i-kamd'kxuk 

t-kamo'kxuk 

dip-net 

e'-qxacga 

t  E'-qxacga 

buoy 

d-'qxun 

LE'-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

d'-sala 

LE'-sala 

coal 

d-qd'  Lxatsx’ 

L-qd'  Lxatsx' 

crab-apple 

o-pd'utc 

L-pd'utC 

finger 

o-kci 

t-kci 

canoe 

i-kara'm 

d-kunl'm 

:)  Several  terms  o 

if  relationship  and  a  few  other  related 

e  a  plural  in  -ndna 

,  as: 

Singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-'qsix ‘ 

tEr -qsix'-nana 

sister’s  son 

i'-LCbtx'En 

t-Latx'  En-nana 

wife’s  sister 

d'-potsxan 

t-po'tsxan-nana 

father’s  sister 

o-Lok 

t-Lak-nana 

cousin  (children  of 

L-qa'mge 

t-qa'mge-nana 

brother  and  sis¬ 
ter) 

Iso : 
virgin 

o-Ji  o't!au 

t-Tid't!au-nana 

friend 

i-ci'kc 

t-ci'kc-nana 

few  terms  of  relationship  have 

plural  forms  in  -iks  < 

ributive  -ma,  as: 

Singular 

Plural 

father 

L-mama 

L-mama-ikc 

elder  brother 

i-xk!un 

t-xk !  un-ike 

younger  brother 

i-wux 

t-wux-tikc 

mother’s  brother 

i-tata 

t-tata-ikc 

younger  brother! 
(address) 

a'o 

a'oema 

daughter’s  child! 
(address) 

qdc 

qd'  coma 

5)  A  number  of  wc 

>rds  have  peculiar  plural  suffixes: 

Singular 

Plural 

chief 

i-ka'nax 

t-kand'x-imct 

mother 

L-aa 

L-atct 

youth 

i-q'oa'lipx ' 

t-q!ulipx'-und'yu 

sweetheart 

L-qolix ' 

under  6)  §12 
t-'qoleyu 

or 


the 


(see 
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(6)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yii-  which  may  be  either  an  affix  or  may  be  considered 
as  an  expansion  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  by  dieresis. 


Singular 

Plural 

to  bathe 

-£ot 

-£oyut 

to  rise 

-xalatck 

-xalayutek 

to  notch 

-tsIeLX 

-tsld'yuLX 

to  dance 

-witek 

-wdyutek 

to  awaken 

-£otc 

-£oyutc 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a  plural  in  -c. 

x’l'ta  these  things 
qo'ta  those  things 

x’i'tac  these 
qo'ta, c  those 

men}(see  §44) 
menJ 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  sing 
distantly  related  stems,  as: 

ular  and  plural  from  distinct 

Singular 

Plural 

woman 

d-ed'kuil 

t-d'nEmckc 

child 

L-k!d'sks 

t-qd'sdsiniks 

child  (some  one’s) 

L-xa 

L-a 

relative 

L-icx 

t-colal 

slave 

e-la'itix * 

t-eltgeu 

eye 

e'-qot 

Dual  s-qoct 

to  be 

-o-c 

- x-ela-itix • 

to  cry 

-gtitsax 

-xenem 

to  stand 

-txuit 

-xena 

to  die 

-o-mEqt 

-xti-L-ait* 

to  kill 

-d-wa£ 

-o-tena 

§  39.  VOCATIVE 

A  few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a  vocative, 
which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as : 
ad  younger  brother! 
ats  younger  sister ! 
ka'pxo  elder  brother!  elder  sister! 
qdc  grandchild!  (said  by  man) 


ma'ma  father! 
aq  son! 
do  daughter! 
tike  friend ! 


ka'e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 


§  40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 

On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  in 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a  considerable  number  of  nominal 
affixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significance 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  stem 
elx  land,  country — ile'e  country  (the  x  disappears  because  the  vowel 
following  lx  carries  the  accent)  Lgoze'lxEmk  person,  e'lxam  town, 
§§39,  40 
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te'lx'Em  people.  From  the  stem  xe  we  have  iqoatE'xexe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  Icon,  iqtd'konkon  woodpecker. 

A  few  affixes  only  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactorily. 

1.  -Ice-.  I  presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  ieast  related  to, 

the  verbal  prefix  -ki,  -gi,  which  signifies  that  a  verb  usually 
transitive  is  used  without  object.  Thus  may  be  explained 
o'giLq.’up  a  cut 

ige'  Llm-EULlmEn  something  rotten 
tgile'matk  store 

ogue'pxate  alder  (  =  wood  for  dyeing) 

ikle'wulElqL  food 

e'Tcit  payment  for  a  wife 

zkle'wax  torch,  flower 

tki pald'wul  word 

tkimo'cx'Em  toy 

iklete'nax  game 

2.  -qe-.  This  seems  to  be  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-. 

oqogu'nlc Latk  club  (from  - x-gunk  to  club) 

Lqe'tcamete  comb  (from  -XEl-tciam  to  comb  one’s  self) 

LqeLe'tcuwa  hat  (from  -XEnxe'tcuwa  to  hang  a  round  thing  on  top 
of  one’s  self) 

iqatsle' Lxak  panther  1  (from  -xtse' Lxakd  to  have  a  notch  around 
oqotsid!  yuLxak  ants  J  one’s  self) 

Judging  from  these  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 
nouns  beginning  with  -gi-,  -ki-,  -k!e~,  -qe-,  -q!e~,  contain  these 
prefixes,  for  instance: 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
ige'mxatk  burial 
ige'leote  elk-skin 
oque'nxak  plank 
ok’.we'lak  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  ones.  Here  may  also  belong 
oquewi'qe  knife 

oq’.weld'wulx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  up,  hidden?) 
iqleyd'qxut  old 

The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  by 
iqek'.E's  brass,  but 

ik’.E’sa  gall  (both  from  k'.ES  yellow) 

iqe'plal  doorway  (probably  from  -p!(i  into  [=that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 
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3.  no-  is  a  local  prefix. 

nciLxoa'p  hole  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

ncfe’lim  the  country  of  the  Tillamook  (from  £elim) 

4.  -te  a  suffix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'pxate  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  -tk  is  a  nominal  suffix  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a  few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -tk  to  put 
down,  to  deposit,  so  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 

%’potitk  forearm 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
iwa'nEmatk  belly-cut  of  a  fish 

ilEme'tk  bed  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 

PUT  DOWN  ON  THE  GROUND 

ihaLXE'lEmatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  (=  dish) 
The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

-pxa  alder-bark. 

o'-pxa  alder-bark 
o-gue! -pxa-te  alder 
L-ge'-pxa-te  alder-woods 
-al-o'-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-q-L-al-o'-pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 
-tsteLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-ga-ts !e' Lx-ak  what  has  a  notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
d-qo-ts!af  yuLx-ak  those  with  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 
-s-x-ts !eLx-akd  to  make  a  notch  around  a  thing 
-klanxd'te  drift-net. 
d-k  lunxd'te  drift-net 

-XEn-k  lanxd't e-mam  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 
naud'itk  net. 

-xe-naua' itge  to  catch  in  net 

-VjiuC  URINE  OF  MALE. 

L-d'-wiuc  urine 
-xa-wiuc  to  urinate 
o-wiu'c-matk  chamber 
§40 
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-kxamit  to  pay  attention. 

i-ka-kxamit  mind 
-a-kxamit  to  pay  attention 

-gunk  TO  CLUB. 

o-qo-gu' nk-La-tk  club 
-x-gunk  to  club 

-tciam  to  comb. 

L-qe-tcam-e-te  comb 
-LXe  TO  CRAWL. 

L-qa-Lxe'-la  one  who  crawls  much  (=  crab) 

-utca  EAR. 

d'-utca  ear 
-x-wu'tca-tk  to  hear 

-LXeI{.EW. )  TO  EAT. 

i-ka-Lxs'l-matk  dish 
-eoic  TO  BREAK  WIND. 

-XE'l£oic-qc  to  break  wind  (perhaps  for  - £oicqoic ) 
d'-'wic-qc  wind  broken 

-LX  AROUND  NECK. 

-LX-ot  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-q!l’-LX-ot  necklace 

-tewa  TO  BAIL  OUT. 

-x-tewa  to  bail  out  canoe 

o-£i-tev)d' -Lx-te  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( =  bailer) 

-lcamot  property. 

-x'Emota  to  barter 
t-Jcamd'ta  property 
-kemaitk)  baton. 

o'-kumatk  baton 

-xematk  to  beat  time  with  baton 

-Le  TO  CATCH  WITH  HERRING-RAKE. 

-x-Ll-n  to  catch  with  herring-rake 
i-qa-Le'-ma-tk  herring-rake 
-mdcx’  Ein  to  play,  to  fool. 

t-ki-mo' ex’ Eina  toys 
-m£cx  wood. 
e-m£cx  tree 
o-meecx  kettle 
-XEl-m.Eqci  to  gather  wood 

-p!a  to  enter. 

i-qe'-p!al  doorway 
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-Letcuwa  TO  PUT  hollow  thing  on  top  op  something. 

L-qe-Letcuwa'-ma,  liat 
-qct  LOUSE. 

o-qct  louse 
-ge-qcta  to  louse 

-JcHclc  TO  NET 

c-kHck-md'tTc  net-shuttle 
-XEl-ge' -TcHcTc  to  net 

-tciakt  to  point. 

-gEn-tciakte  to  point  at  something 
gi-tcd'akte-l  pointer  ( =  first  finger) 

-mq  to  spit. 

-o-mqo-it  to  spit 
- d-me-a  to  vomit 
L-mx-te  saliva 

-Ida  thing,  something,  wiiat. 
i-lcta  thing,  something,  what 
-gEm-d-kti  to  pay 

§41.  NOUNS  AND  VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  PARTICLES. 

Many  particles  (see  §  46)  can  be  used  as  stems  of  nouns.  I  have 
found  the  following  examples: 

i-yuL.'l  pride  74.11  (from  ijulU  proud) 
tk’.e'waxEma  torches  27.22  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 
ikle'wax  flower  165.27  (from  wax  to  bloom) 
ewaxd'mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 
ik!waced'mi  fear  213.10  (from  Ic'.wac  afraid) 
igi'iq.’up  cut  46.2  (from  Lq.'up  to  cut) 
ige' LhnEUL  !mEn  syphilis  (from  l  hriF/a.  soft,  rotten) 
nats.'E'x  piece  69.3  (from  tslEX  to  tear) 
nahxoa'p  hole  23.7  (from  xxoa'p  to  dig) 
nald'ld  something  round  (from  lo'lo  round) 

-xd'pEnic  a  woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  of  a 
shaman  203.11  (from  pd'nic  to  give  in  payment  for  services  of 
a  shaman) 

-ge'staqloam  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  stag !  war) 

L-xq!am  to  be  lazy  (from  q!am  lazy) 
ne-dxaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xdx  to  notice) 
ce'JcpElspt  it  boils  (from  lEp  to  boil) 

-xd' giLqlup  to  cut  one’s  self  (from  xq!up  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  stems  is  sharply  set  off  from  all  others, 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a  few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
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§  42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
independent  elements,  as : 

c-gE-md'lak-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -ge-  my;  -molak 
elk;  -tcxict  nose) 

tlagela'kte  woman’s  utensils  (t-  plural;  -£age'lak  woman;  -kte 
things) 

i-k! ani-y-i' Ixam  myth  town  216.8  (i-  masculine*  -kanam  myth; 
-elxam  town) 

A  number  of  nouns,  particularly  names  of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a  name  similar  to  it.  Examples  are: 

iqatsle' xxak  having  a  notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a  thin  belly 
( =  panther) 

oqots .’ia'yuLxak  those  having  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 

itcd'yau  d'yaqtq  snake’s  head  ( =  dragon  fly) 

e'galELX  going  into  the  water  (  =  mink) 

afcb'itxul  dip-net  maker  (  =  spider) 

eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  (  =  a  fishfsp.]) 

oko'lxul  thief  ( =  mouse) 

ik!u'tk!ut  the  one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  (  =  dog  [Ivathla- 
iiiet  dialect]) 

§  43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIERS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

o'kxola  oeo'wun  a  male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
e£e'kil  imo'lak  a  female  elk  264.3 
e'kxala  imo'lak  a  male  elk  264.2 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§  44.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

(1)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  of  Lower  Chinook.  The 
structure  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a  modal  element, 
which  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
which  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  element. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x'- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time  q- 

(2)  Gender. 

Masculine  -i- 
Feminine  -a- 
Neuter  -l- 
Dual  -et- 
Plural  -t- 

(3)  Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -7c 

Near  second  person  -au  (- i-a ) 

.Near  third  person  -x  (-d-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonantic  pronoun  ( -l- ,  -ct-,  -t-),  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  element  is  represented  by  a  secondary  character - 1-  (-e-)  pre¬ 

ceding  the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons;  -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  following  table  develops: 


Present ,  Visible 


Near  1st  person 

Masculine 

x'ilc 

Feminine 

x‘ak 

Neuter 

x’iLik 

Near  2d  person 

x'iau 

x'au 

x’lLa 

Near  3d  person 

.  .  . 

x’ix' 

Tax 

Toxa 

Near  1st  person 

Dual 

x'lctik 

Plural 

Tltile 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

x'itilcc 

Near  2d  person 

x'lcta 

x’ita 

Titac 

Near  3d  person 

x:  beta 

x’bta 

Tdtac 

Near  1st  person 

Past,  Invisible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  2d  person 

qiau 

- 

qeLa 

Near  3d  person 

qix • 

qax 

qdLa 

Near  1st  person 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

Near  2d  person 

. 

.  .  qecta 

qeta 

qetac 

Near  3d  person 

.  .  . 

qdeta 

qota 

qotac 

The  forms  for 

past  or 

invisible  near  the  first 

person  do 

not  seem  to 

occur.  Besides 

these, 

emphatic  forms  occur 

in  which 

the  initial 

elements  are  doubled.  Of  these  I  have  found  the  following : 
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Present,  Visible 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

x'ix'i'k 

xaxd'k 

- 

x'ix'iau' 

xaxau' 

- 

x’ix'l'x' 

xaxd'x 

x'ix’d'xa 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  human  beings 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

x'ix'o'eta 

x'ix'd'ta 

Past,  Invisible 

x’ix'd'tac,  x’ix’d'Lac 

Masculine 

Feminiue 

Neuter 

qiqiau' 

qaqau' 

- 

qiqe'x * 

qaqd'x 

qiqo'xa ' 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Plural,  human  lieings. 

qiqo'cta 

qiqo'ta 

qiqo'ctac 

On  the  whole,  these  doubled  forms  are  used  more  frequently  in  a 
predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.  Apparently  they  are  often 
substantival  forms,  but  I  think  they  are  better  characterized  as 
predicative.  Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 
WHO. 

x'ix'e'k  aLge'tkuLam  x‘iia  zqleyo'qxdt  it  is  this  (masc.),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 
oq’.o'xbL  xaxau’  o' Lxat  Oq/o'xoL,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (d-  she;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 
x'ix'iau  amigd'Hom  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi¬ 
tional;  m-  thou;  i-  him;  -gatq  to  meet;  -am,  completive) 
anid'wa £  qiqiau'x  ktcEnxgd'lukL  I  killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  (~wa£  to  kill;  qiqiau'x  probably  for  qiqiau';  k-  the  one 
who;  tcsn — he  me;  -xgako  to  go  about;  -l  with  suffix  -ako  by 
metathesis  -aluk.L) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 

nake'ma  xak  oklu'ltcin  I  will  give  her  this  fish  head  183.7  (nal- 
I  her  to  her;  -eem  to  give  food;  -a  future;  oklu'ltcin  fish  head) 
atciLEpem  ikamd'kxuk  qo'xa  zge'wusx  he  gave  a  bone  to  that  dog 
187.12  ( atciLEl -  he  him  to  it;  ikamd'kxuk  bone;  Lge'wusx  dog) 
kuca'la  x'ik  ne'mal  up  this  river  220.2 
In  some  cases  I  have  found  tike,  tik,  xik  instead  of  the  same  elements 
with  the  prefix  x'i,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  -k. 
At  least  this  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  form  x'ix'e'kik. 

x'ix'x'gik  mka'nax  tcEmd'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  you  rich 
218.1  (to-  thou;  -kdnax  chief,  rich  man;  tcEm-  he  thee;  a- 
directive  before  x;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e'kta  tcxuwd'ya  x'ix'e'kik  what  can  this  one  do!  134.25 
id!  x’ix’e'kik!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tgd'ma£  x’ite'kik  these  are  shot  213.20  ( tgd -  their;  -ma£  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  o'kuJc,  yo'kuk,  ya'xkuk, 
x’ix’o'kuk,  gigo'k,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 

(2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  difficult  to  present  them  in  a  system¬ 
atic  way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  forms  expressing  present  have  the  element  x’-,  those  express¬ 
ing  past  g-.  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -x-  and  -o-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char¬ 
acter  is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  go.  Thus  we 
find — 

x'igd  x’ogo 

<ftgo  gogo 

a'lta  d'zo  iau'a  x'igd  nazxoa'p  azga'yax  ile'e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  where  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  ( a'lta 
now;  a-  transitional;  z-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus; 
na-  place;  zxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  zg-  indefinite  transi¬ 
tive  subject;  -ay-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  -a-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  ile'e  ground  masc.) 

x-xgo  Nagazd'mat,  go  tgd'kuzil  qo'ta-y-e'ka  here  at  GaLa'mat  is 
their  custom  thus  240.25  (na-  place;  go  there;  tgd'- their;  -kuzil 
custom;  e'ka  thus) 

id  xkewa  taz!  x'ok  q!at  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I  am  loved  39.5 
(id  xkewa  there  thus;  taz!  nevertheless;  q!at  to  love;  a-  tran¬ 
sitional;  -an  me  [accented  a];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
tda'a,  qa'da  x'ogu  nz'xax  see!  how  1  became  here  178.8 
a'lta  zpxl  qigo  zsku  ne'xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  broken 
185.20  (zpxl  red;  ZEkw  to  break) 

pdz  ikd'pa  qigo  md'zne  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.24 
(par- full;  ikd'pa  ice;  md'zne  seaward) 

azE'xElatcgux  qigo  nopo'nEmx  he  would  arise  when  it  was  ni<dit 
165.6  & 

qogu  itcd  qlatxala  a/gd'x idax  utcd'nix  there  the  wedge  was  bad 
161-8  G-  masculine;  -tea-  feminine  possessive;  -q.'atxala  bad¬ 
ness,  ay  a  xzlax  hers  is  on  her;  utcd'nix  wedge) 
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a'ctdp!  go  gogo  gitand'kstx  V.ol  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 
(o' do  they  two  go;  -p!  into;  go  there;  gitano'lcstx  haying  their 
smallness) 

A  distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya'lcwa, 
yau'a,  e'wa,  gewa,  ya'xkewa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  gd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  but  I  am 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'lcwa  ( =yalc-wa )  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  position  near  the  speaker,  yau'a  ( =yau-un )  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  ewa  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xlcewa 
always  refers  back  to  a  place  previously  designated:  thus  just  at 

THAT  PLACE. 

ialcwa'  goye'  d'tcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21  (goye’  thus;  dtc-  he 
her;  -ax  to  do) 

nekct  md'ya  iau'a  do  not  go  there!  185.17 

ne'k’ikst  e'wa  we'wuix  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  ( ne - 
he,  intransitive;  -k‘i  designates  lack  of  object;  -lest  to  look; 
we'wuze  inside  of  house) 

id'xkewa  ne'xanko  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayugund'etix't  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 
62.22 

The  forms  in  -wa  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there  : 
e'wa  e'nata,  iau'a  e'natai  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 
201.12 

ia'lcwa  no'ix  d'exat,  iau'a  ta'nuta  no'ix  d'exat  here  went  the  one 
(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 

But  we  find  also  forms  in  -uk  used  in  the  same  way — 

id'kuk  agd'yutk  ige'sges,  ia'kwa  e'natai  agd'yutk  kd'sa-it  here  on  one 
side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 
Ld'yapc  iakwa', — id'kuk  id'mElk  his  foot  there,— here  his  thigh 
174.15 

The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc¬ 
tions  or  places. 

id'ma  iau'a  md'yima;  ndket  iau'a  mai'eme  ihtd'yim  only  there  (up- 
stream)  go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  repetition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

iau'a  acgixa'lukctgux,  iau'a  acgixa'lukctgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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yaud'  actik !eld 'pxuitxe,  yaud'  actik  !ela' pxuitxe  there  they  turned 
over  each  other  again  and  again  127.4 
ia'koa-y-ext,  ia'koa-y-ext  Icand'mtEma  one  here,  one  here,  both; 
i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 

As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -uk  seem  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 
Following  are  examples  of  their  uses : 

o'kuk  kLd'qewam  ike'x  ime'xandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  ( kLd'qewam  one  having  a  shaman’s  song;  i-  he; 
-he-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -me-  thy; 
-kanate  soul) 

io'kuk  agd'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalaptix '  here  she  put  him  in  her  arm- 
pit  50.4  {-tic  to  put;  -kEmalapIix’  armpit) 
aqd'nukct  x'ix’o'kuk  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  (- kct  to  look) 
Lonas  yaxku'k  Ltxd'mama  loc  may  be  our  father  is  there  29.14 
(. Lonas  may  be;  -mama  father;  -c  to  be) 
tcintuwa'£omx  qiqo'k  antsauwl' p ! End' nanma-itx  tE'kxEqL  he  comes 
to  kill  me  when  I  always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  (: tc -  he;  ri¬ 
me;  t-  to  come;  -waE-  to  kill;  -am  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  a- 
transitional;  n-  I;  ts-  probably  for  s-  both  [feet];  -auwl-  for 
-on  into  them  [see  §  9];  -pEn  to  jump;  -an  assimilated  for  -al 
always  [§  8]  -a-itx  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  ia'xkati,  which  appears  with  great  fre¬ 
quency.  The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipd'tix ‘  there,  and  no'Llkatix *  for  a  little 
while.  It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 
ia'xkati  rad'  play  a!  enter  there!  24.5 
id'xkate  ayd'La-it  there  he  stayed  76.14 
Still  another  form,  apparently  related  to  the  forms  in  -uk,  is 
ia'xkayuk  here. 

ia'xkayuk  ay  o' yam  here  he  arrived  64.24 
ia'xkayuk  nif  idta' qLa  I  shall  leave  it  here  186.1 

Related  to  this  form  may  be  yukpd'  here  and  yukpd't  to  this 
point  here.  These  contain  the  locative  suffix  -pa  at,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinook, 
while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  -ta 
(see  §  55). 

yukpd'  ia'ma£  atce'lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  to 
him  here)  62.22 

yukpd'  ayagEltce'mEX'it  here  it  hit  him  153.22 
yukpd't  Ld'yaq.sd  aqLe'lax  iiu'Lqta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  (to 
here  his  hair  someone  made  it  on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukps't  nihl'm-it  Ltcuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  225.8 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  (yax)  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  x'ix'd'yax, 
go’ yax  and  the  interrogative  qd'xeyax. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya'xkuk,  ia'xkayuk,  ia'xkewa,  ia'xkati. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  alone,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

(3)  Demonstratin'  Pronouns  of  Kathlamet.  In  Kathla¬ 
met  and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
near  the  first  person  has  a  prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  while  all  the  other  genders  are 
designated  by  their  characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 
is  invariable.  The  location  near  the  second  and  third  persons  is 
expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 


Near  1st  person 
Near  2d  person 
Near  3d  person 

Near  1st  person 
Near  2d  person 
Near  3d  person 


Kathlamet 


Masculine 

tayax 

yd'xaue 

yax’i'iyax) 

Dual 

ctactd'x 
cta'xaue 
ctax'i'  (yax) 


Feminine 

tawa'x 
a'xaue 
wax'  %'  (yax) 

Plural 

tatd'x 
td'xaue 
tax'  %'  (yax) 


Neuter 

Laui'x 
Ld'xaue 
Lax' l'  (yax) 

Plural,  persons 

mm' ike  tatd'ikc 
La-itci  ta-itci 


Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  gi  and 
tau.  Both  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 
exact  relationship  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  all 
genders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Wishram  dau,  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 


prefix  and  suffix. 

itsld'tsfemom  gi  d'meqct  her  sweetness  this  thy  louse  (=your 
louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 

Ld'ema  gi  LE'tcin  Ld'tgatcx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  92.5  (ibid.) 
qdtcqi  k!d  igo'xoax  gi  tgu'natf  why  have  these  salmon  disap¬ 
peared?  (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ibid.) 
qd'mta  io'ya  tau  igixatklod'mam?  where  went  he  who  came  home? 
162.7  (ibid.) 

ikLotd'mit  tau  aqage'lak  this  woman  carried  him  away  163.1  (ibid.) 

The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnki  something. 
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(4)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Kathlamet.  The  two  most 
frequent  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 
gipa'  here  ffopa'  there 

both  compounds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  the  locative  suffix  -pa. 

gipd'  gi  txd'qcqEmapa  ayamidge'tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  I 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  ( txd -  our;  -qcqEm 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayairiEl-  I  to  thee;  -gi-  indicates 
absence  of  object;  -tk  to  put;  -a  future) 
gipa'  cxqtod'  Lqdx  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  (ibid.) 
icxe'la-itx  ko'pa  they  stayed  there  10.6  (ibid.) 
kopa'  igixi'  qo-itq  then  he  awoke  21.S  (ibid.) 
imo'lak  gopd '  ca'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  (ibid.) 

In  place  of  gipd'  the  stronger  form  gipd'tix '  is  found. 

gipd'tix '  sid'xostpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  (ibid.) 

Compare  with  this  form — 

iio'yam  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  (ibid.) 
ioque'wulxt  iqd'mEnoqpd'tix '  he  climbed  a  pine  there  11.14  (ibid.) 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  yukpE't,  yukpE'tEma,  in  Lower  Chinook, 
we  find  here  gipE't ,  gipE'tEmax. 

gipE't  d'yaLqt  up  to  here  its  thickness  189.5  (ibid.) 

Lxp ! octEmtix  LE'Laqcd  gipE'tEncax  braided  was  his  hair  to  here 
131.10  (ibid.) 

Often  yax’i  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 
yarn'  aqaLd'x  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 
ya'xi  md'Lnix  ige'Tda  there  seaward  he  ran  172.1 1 
The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -wa  is  represented 
by  d'koa,  e'wa. 

iqcxe'xau  d'koa  itco'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a  monster  224.3 
(ibid.)  (iqcxe'xau  monster;  itcd'-  he  her) 

Ldn  zaxi  d'kua  Lxo'la ?  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51.9  (ibid.) 
Ldn  who;  lxo-  it  by  itself) 

ictd'zxa  e'wa  ikak.’o'mtx  the  two  went  down  there  thus  to  the 
lake  IS. 95  (ibid.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  often 
with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -ta. 

mdkct  d'wimax  itcd'zqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  (ibid.) 
(mdkct  two;  itcd’-  her;  -zqtax  length) 

Another  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  te'ka  thus  here. 
te'ka  gi  atxdqd'ya!  here  we  will  sleep!  109.4  (ibid.) 
te'ka  atxklayd'wulalEma  here  we  will  play!  167.17  (ibid.) 
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(3)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs  in  Wish- 


ram 

(by  P.  Sajtir). 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near 

1st  person  . 

\da'uya(x) 
\da'ya(x ) 

(da'ua  (x) 
\da'wa{  x) 

kla'ula(x) 

\da'la(x) 

Near 

2d  person  . 

f ya'xdau 

| a'xdau 

|  la/xdau 

\ya'xda(x) 

\a'xda(x) 

\la'xda(x) 

Near 

3d  person  . 

ya'xia  ( x ) 

a'xia(x) 

la'xiaix ) 

Near 

3d  person  (formed 

from  ya'xdau )  . 

yaka'xdav 

aka'xdau 

lakd'xdau 

Dual 

Plural 

Near  1st  person  . 

f  da'ucda(x) 
\da'cda(x) 

\da'uda  (x) 
(da' da (x) 

Near  2d  person 

\ cda'xdau, 

1  cda'xda  ( x ) 

(da/xdau 

\da'xda(x) 

Near  3d  person  . 

cda'xia(x ) 

da'xia(x) 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xdau )  .  . 

cdaka'xdau 

daka'xdau 

Plural,  persons 

da'uda-itc 

da'da-itc 

da'  ( u )  la-itc 

da'(u)a-itc 

da'xdauaitc 

la'xdauaitc 

a'xdauaitc 

da'xiaitc 

la'xiaitc 

a'xiaitc 

daka' xdauaitc 

lad' a'xdauaitc 

akd'xdauaitc 


Note. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 
or  as  ya'xdau.  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 
in  value. 

-lea  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -t!a  and  -tlikc  are  perhaps  "diminutive  ”  forms  of  demon¬ 
strative  pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -dike. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  the  Wishram 
dialect : 


Locative 

up  to 

towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

Stem  da(u)  da'ba  here 

dapt 

daba't  little  ways 

ther  on 

Stem  kwo  kuoo'ba  there 

kwopt 

kwobd't 

(yax  da'ba  48.16) 

Stem  iaxi 

ia'xiba  yonder 
ia'xi  away,  off 

ya'xpt 

iaxd't  further  on 

Stem  di  di'ka  here 

di'gat  (18.17) 

(dika  daba'  92.11) 

(-pt  also 

in 

qa'n  t  c  i  p  t 
how  long?) 


i  References  in  the  rest  of  this  section  relate  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
Ethnolog.  Society). 


44877 — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 40 
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i'voa  thus,  there 


Locative  towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

Stem  gi  gi' gat  (18.17) 

i'wat  to  you  (place) 
(106.22) 

iwa'tka  (158.24) 

Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  qa'tgi 
somehow;  qxa'matgi  somewhere  (96.11). 

Related  to  di'ka  and  di'gad  is  perhaps  digu'tcix  perhaps  (96.17); 
also  di'wi  like. 

In  -xi  we  have,  besides  ya'xi ,  also  (ago)  du'xi  oh,  well!  (60.4). 
Note. —  Ya'xa  indeed  (also  in  guct  i'axa  as  it  turned  out); 
au  (perhaps  =  aw',  a'wci,  and  related  to  Chinook  ya'wa)  in  da'n  au 
ayamlu'da  what,  pray,  shall  i  give  you?  (154.6);  yaxa'wa  how¬ 
ever. 

Note  also  kwd'hixix  right  there,  not  very  far. 

-a'dix  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtka'dix  (192.2);  ina'tkadix 
(192.5). 

With  stem  dau:  kwo'dau  and;  da'ukwa  just  as  before;  gxi'dau 
THUS. 

§  43.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 


The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objective 
pronoun  by  means  of  a  number  of  suffixes  of  unknown  origin  and  the 
terminal  suffix  -lea  only. 


naika  I  ntaika  we  two  (exclusive) 
maika  thou  txaika  we  two  (inclusive) 
ia'xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves 
a'xka  she  cta'xka  their  two  selves 
La' ska  it 


ntcaika  we  (exclusive) 
Ixaika  we  (inclusive) 
mcaika  ye 

ta' ska  they 


These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Another 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verba!  in  character,  is — 


na'mka  I  alone 
md'mka  thou  alone,  etc. 


A  peculiar  form  ml' ca  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 

In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'yax  I,  via' y ax  thou 
(Kathlamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occurs  also  in  Wishram. 
The  forms  for  I,  tiiou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

na'ema  I  alone  txa'ema  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir: 

na'-ima  I  alone  la'imadike,  da'-imadike,  a,' -imadike 

ma'-ima  thou  alone  they  alone. 

Ixa' -imadike  we  (inch)  alone 
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Besides  these,  Doctor  Sapir  has  recorded  inWishram  the  following: 

Shortest  form : 

na(x )  I  ya(x)  he  da'-itc  they 

la'-itc  they  (Wishram  Texts 
48.4) 

a'-itc  they 

Inclusive : 

nai't.’a  I  too  ya'xtla  he  too  la'-it!ikc  they  too 
Ixai'tHkc  we  too  da'-it!ikc  they  too 

a' -it! ike  they  too 

He  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  ( ya'xia ) 
seem  morphologically  parallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 
pronouns  ( na'ya ) ;  that  the  demonstrative  element  -%-  is  characteristic 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  -x-  of  the  third;  as  in 
na-i-ka  I  ya-x-ka  he 

na'-i-t!a  I  too  ya-x-t!a  he  too 

na'-(i)-ya  I  ya'-x-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook 
and  - x ',  -x  in  x'l'za  and  a fix',  x'ax. 

Particles  (§§  46-52) 

§  40.  Attribute  Complements 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan¬ 
guage  that  a  few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
subjective  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
great  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these,  and  the  most 
characteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes. 
Many  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
particularly  when  the  words  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 
appear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  the  following: 

oxuiwd'yul  kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  kumm  they  danced,  kumm, 
kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  (here  kumm  indicates  the  noise  of 
the  feet  of  the  dancers) 

homm,  igud'nat  eniLd'kux  homm,  I  smell  salmon  67.3 
a' Ita,  pEmm,  tEmotsgd'nuks  go  id'yacqL  now  pemm,  flies  were 
about  his  mouth  72.22  ( pEmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tex,  tex,  tex,  tex,  go  Lkamela'lsg  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  (tex) 
on  the  sand  75.3 
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In  a  number  of  cases  onomatopoetic  terms  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  are  used  in  the  same  manner: 

tcxup,  tcxup,  tcxup,  tcxup  dLE'xax  zd'ldewax  the  torch  flickered 
(literally,  made  tcxup )  50.24 

l  !dq,  xldq,  Lldq,  Ld'xa  ne'xax  iske'pxoa,  out,  out,  out,  out  came 
a  rabbit  1 13.6 

These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  this  kind  belong  to 
the  regular  vocabulary.  The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetic 
words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  as 


ti'ntin  clock,  watch,  time;  tsi'ictsik  wagon)  suggest  that  in  Chinook 
the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  sounds  has  been  quite 
vigorous  until  recent  times. 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are: 


he' he  to  laugh 
hd'hd  to  cough 
po  to  blow 
tlsq  to  slap 

t!dk  to  break  a  piece  out 
to' to  to  shake 
cix  to  rattle 
cdu  low  voice 


tsEX  to  break 

tcxup  to  flicker 

tcxoap  to  gnaw 

Idut  to  tear  off 

xwe  to  blow 

Iep  to  boil 

xldq  to  crackle 

l!Iep  to  go  under  water 


It  is  difficult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomato¬ 
poetic  character  ceases,  and  where  a  more  indirect  representation  of 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I  think  a  distinct  auditory  image 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words: 

iu'l!1  proud  Tcu'lkul  light  (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  Ida  silent 

pdL  full  q!am  lazy 

tEiriE'n  clear  q!uL  fast 

tEll  tired  lo'ld  round 

tdpdk  loud  leII  to  disappear 

gu'tgut  exhausted  zdx  to  appear 

gE'cgEC  to  drive  zxoap  to  dig 

Most  stems  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometimes 
they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.  Repetition  indicates 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dis¬ 
tributive,  referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.  We  have — 
wax  to  pour  out  (blood)  68.1  wd’xwax  to  pour  out  (roots)  43.2 
po  to  blow  once  66.25  pd'po  to  blow  repeatedly  129.20 

tEll  tired  tE'lltEll  to  be  tired  in  all  parts  of 

the  body 

hint  to  tear  off  89.25  ldu'tldut  to  tear  to  pieces  249.4 
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A  few  steins,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 
repetition.  Such  are — 


he'he  to  laugh 
ho' ho  to  cough 
to'to  to  shake 


gu'tgut  exhausted 
ku'lkul  light  (of  weight) 
lold  round 


Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 
ending  -ma.  These  are — 

p&L  full  39.1,  distributive  pa' Lina  229.24 

wuk!  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  wuk'.ma  107.20 

cpEg  gray,  distributive  cpE'gEma 

Still  others  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 
tEmifn  clean,  empty  Tc’le  to  disappear,  nothing 

ta'mEnua  to  give  up  61.18  k hvac  afraid  90.5 

tq!ex  to  wish  129.27  L.'ap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 

stag!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
character  lack  the  doubled  distributive. 

In  a  few  cases  the  doubled  form  has  acquired  a  distinctive  signifi¬ 
cance. 

k’.wan  hopeful  134.8  k!wa'nk!wan  glad  38.20 

lax  sideways  267.3  la'xlax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  become,  to  do,  to  make.  -o(-%f), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  with  stems  signifying 
motion.  It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
clearly  express  noises.  Among  a  total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid¬ 
edly  imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
be  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear,  7  are 
terms  of  color;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
may  also  be  considered  as  imitative.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
language  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
increase  the  readiness  with  which  other  similar  associations  are 
established,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
be  sound-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
value.  I  have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
the  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wax  to  pour,  Jc‘!e  notii- 
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ing,  Iclomm  silence,  lo  calm,  pd'£pde  to  divide,  increased  steadily. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 
than  attribute  complements: 

cd'ucau  naxayi'llkuLe  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice  40.21 
lux  nu  La' tax' it  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 
iJcE'pLksp  atcid'cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 
must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 
.omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTRIBUTE  COMPLEMENTS 

(1)  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noises. 

(vjd  a  noise  under  water  217.15) 
uhu'  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a  body  49.3 
( liFJnm  noise  of  wind  41.25) 
homm  smell  67.2 

(hd  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

he' he  to  laugh  12.22 

ho'ho  to  cough 

pEmm  noise  of  flying  72.22 

po  to  blow  66.25;  po'po  129.20 

pa,  pa,  pa  175.3 

( dsll  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 
t!sq  to  slap  40.25;  tE'qtEq  26.8 
to' to  to  shake  194.1 

turnm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmrn  noise  of  feet  133.17 

ttdTc  to  break  a  piece  out  of  something 

cix  noise  of  rattles  22.5 

ceII  noise  of  rattles  on  a  blanket  61.22;  ci'llcUl  rattling  of  breath 
of  one  choking  150.7 
cd'ca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 
cau  low  voice  162.11 ;  cd'ucau  40.21 
cxx  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

ts! ex  ( tc ! ex,  tctux,  tsEx )  to  break  a  piece  of  wood,  antlers,  etc., 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2 ;  sinews  138.19 ;  roots  95.14 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees);  to  skin  a  bird 
136.23;  to  bark  a  tree  164.16;  ts!E'xts!Ex  45.19;  natshs'x  a  piece 
of  flint  flaked  off  69.3 
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tcxup,  texEp  to  extinguish  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxE'ptcxsp  28.8 

tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 

tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa' ptcxoap  175.23 

gumm  a  noise  under  water  217.16 

gom  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27.9 

lcumm  noise  of  dancing  167.5 

gri eg ec  to  drive  15.5 

Tc!ut  to  tear  off  89.25;  Je!u'tk!ut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 
ku'tcxa  to  sneeze  64.24 

qull  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1 ,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 
65.13 

q!a'lq!al  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
xx  to  blow  113.20 
xa'xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
LEku  to  break  165.19;  le'TcleTc  68.16 
le'Jc leIc  to  burrow  95.13 

LEX  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4 ;  lIe'xl.’ex  to  tear  145.20 
le'xlex  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
zap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

lux  to  come  out  49.2,  201 .1 ;  lu'xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
lIc e' p l]c e p  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

Lk!dp  to  squeeze  9.8;  Lk!d'pLk!op  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
Lq'.dp  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'pLxoap  115.15 
l!l!  to  titter  177.15 
L.rEq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
L.fdq,  lUlx  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
lUep  under  water  14.8 
(2)  Descriptive  words. 
pdL  full  39.1;  pd'xma  229.24 

wax  to  pour  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24;  wa'xwax 
43.2 

wax  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
Jclomm  no  noise 
Jcld'ya  no,  none 

Tc!e  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 

q.rEl  strong;  qlE'lqlEl  hard,  139.8,  too  difficult  204.12 

tEmE'n  empty,  clean 

tE'tE  to  stop  doing  something 

tuwd'x  to  light,  shine  12.1  (see  wax) 

ku'UJcull  light  of  weight  199.9 

k!am,  k'.Em  no,  none  37.15 

lEp  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lb  round  186.23 
Llak  spread  out  178.7 

LlmEn  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  lIvie' nh.'mEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressing  states  of  mind  and  body. 
iu'hH  proud  93.16 
pEt  quiet  177.24 
plaid'  quietly,  safe  198.4 

tall >  tal  tired  62.14;  tE'lltEll  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 
tq!ex  to  like  129.27 
t’.ayd'  well,  healthy  165.21 
tsES  cold  41.9 

tsE'xtsEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 

tcxap  to  hesitate  27.15 

q!at  to  love  41.6 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 

leJc! ,  Lak!  weak  212.21 

tde'Tctdek  almost  choked  151.1 

lax  lonesome  22.3 

gu'tgut  exhausted 

k! ex  cloyed  46.24;  Ic!e'xIc!ex  grease  smell  137.7 
Ida  silent  37.9,  129.2 

k! wan  hopeful  134.8;  Idwa'nJdwan  glad  38.20 

Tdwac  afraid  211.15 

Id co  stiff  in  joints 

q!am  lazy  1 38.4 

L.'o'ya  stingy  (?)  139.11 

L.'a  to  fear  212.11 

id.pdq  to  recover  196.22 

(4)  Color-terms. 
he’ id  black  25.11 
kids  yellow 

cpeq  gray  (dry?)  109.10 
tlddp  white  124.25 
ptdx  green  30.21 
Lpil  red  185.20 
tsiEmm  variegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 
id'c  to  let  alone  187.13 
ux  to  take  a  chance 

wuk!  straight  24.12;  wuklEma'  107.20 
pn'nka  afoot  217.8,  107.6 

pa'nic  to  give  secretly  payment  to  a  shaman  200.7 
J>de  to  divide;  pd'spas  248.4 
pax  unlucky  264.13 
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pox  foggy  37.4 

pux  lukewarm 

po'xoie  to  make  a  mistake 

rriEL !  wet  37.5 

mane'x  to  learn  a  secret  200.10 
td'mEnua  to  give  up  61.18 
tkE'ltJcEl  dull 
tk!e  to  sit  looking  on 
tla'nuwa  to -exchange  228.8 
iieTco  to  keep,  to  retain  277.14 
stdq!  war,  attack  272.5 

stux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu'xstux  116.10 

(tctdx  around  a  point) 

tsklss  to  stoop 

tclpdk  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

k lan  to  tie  123.19;  k!au'k!au  118.6 

qod't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaff-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 
dress  136.23 

qlE'cqlEC  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
( q.'oa'p  near  40.9) 
q!ul  low  water  198.26 

q'.UL  fast;  q!ui  e'cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (see  qui) 
xue't  half  full  166.8 
x op  streaming 

lax  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  Id'xlax  to  rock 
129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xlux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
lex  to  sit  still 

Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  cut  off,  to  fall 
off  154.28,  194.1 ;  to  take  out  65.1 1  ;  Ld'qLdq  zigzag,  also  plural 
for  the  other  meanings 

Ldx  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  Ld'xLax  to  emerge 

Lex •  to  cohabit  228.16;  Le'x’Lex’  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 

lo  calm  25.18 

Luwa'  freshet 

Lfap  to  find  261 .8 

L'.dp  fitting  154.8 

§  47.  Adverbs 

The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a  number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  drawn  very  definitely.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
how  tlaya'  well  should  be  classed,  and  a  few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A  considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal  adverbs  occur,  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clauses. 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.  Such  are: 

ai'aq  can  1 
xa'oxaL  can  not 
qoi  will 

qe'xtce  without  reaching  the  desired  end 

Tca'ltas  in  vain,  only 

qd'cloxue  must 

atsuwa'  probably 

lx  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

Tdoma  perhaps 

Ld'nas  I  don’t  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 
poc  contrary  to  fact 
pEt  really 
naJcct  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

xeq.s  almost 

qald'tcx'l  hardly 

d'nqaife)  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

d'iqe  later  on 

Tcawa'tka  soon 

ana'  sometimes 

nau'i  at  once 

le,  le'le  a  long  time 

qlastE'n  for  the  first  time 

tcax  for  a  while 

wixt  again 

hulE'ts  once  more 

ala'tewa  again  in  this  manner 

gud'nsEm  always 

wax  next  day  ( wux'l '  to-morrow;  kawt'x'  early) 

qfod'p  near 

tdpdk  quickly 

Lawd'  slowly 

0 ai'aq  quickly) 

txul  too  much 

maniqld'  too  much 

tld'qea  just  like 

d'la  even 

i  Evidently  the  original  significance  of  this  word  is  quickly;  for  instance,  ai'aq  no'ya  (if  you  tell  me  to 
go)  i  GO  quickly,  i.  e.,  I  can  go. 
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§  4S.  Exhortative  Particles 

A  number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a  peculiar  group  of  words. 
They  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  he  so  weak,  that  I  do  not 
quite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam¬ 
ples  are: 

wuska  a  somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 
end  of  it  and  -37.12 
nixua  please,  just  try  to  130.3 
tcux  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 
tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 
hd'ntcin  be  quiet 
tea!  well!  introducing  a  new  idea 
(qd'tlocxE-m  look  out!) 

(nau'itka  indeed!) 

( tgtlo'Tdi  good!) 

The  last  three  of  these  hardly  belong  here.  They  are  derivatives : 
qd'tlocxEm  is  probably  derived  from  t!o  well;  nau'itka,  perhaps 
from  nau'i  at  once;  tgtlo'Tdi,  from  t!o  well  and  -Ida  thing.  <■ 

§  40.  Interjections 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 
very  indefinite.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  interjections 
in  this  language  which  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 
considerable.  Some  of  these  are: 

d,  a,  o  oh! 

ade'  surprise  29.13 

e  pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 

nd  pity  116.15 

and'  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahaha'  pain  177.16 

and'x  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

Tie  a  long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

ho,  hoho' ,  oho'  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24.3,  25.22, 
67.14 

Lxud'  disgust  46.26 

ha£o'm,  had'  now  I  understand!  39.27,  100.23 
nd  disapproval  145.12 

ndq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  offer  124.11 
hohu'  derisive  rejection  of  a  remark  23.25 
aha'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
ehehiu'  derision  45.1 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 

id'  reproach  for  foolishness  117.9 

ndxaxax  anger  186.16 

tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 

hue  good!  89.4  (also  used  by  the  Chehalis) 

k!c  oh!  (?) 

As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple¬ 
ments  may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
original  function.  Such  are  JiEmm  noise  of  wind,  humm  noise  of 
dancing,  h!6mm  silence.  A  few  differ  so  much  in  form  and  use 


from  the  attribute  complements,  that  I  include  them  among  the 
interjections: 


Iui'IeIeIeIeIeIe 

wu'IeIeIeIe 

Wd'tSEtSEtSEtSEtSE 

qa'n  aw  uIewuIew  uIewuIe 

wo 

wa 

ha 

wauuu 

hukuku 

In  this  group  belong  also 
occur  in  the  texts. 


noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 

noise  of  flight  of  cormorants  77.16 

cry  of  bluejay  31.2,  157.25 

cry  of  gull  88.21 

bark  of  dog  23.9 

cry  of  child  185.24 

cry  of  a  person  weeping  118.8 

low  voice  162.3 

voice  of  bluejay  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  ghost  166.19 
the  burdens  of  songs,  a  few  of  which 


§  50.  Conjunctions 


A  number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 
The  meanings  of  a  few  of  these  are  not  quite  certain.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

ha  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  26.18 
cka  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  25.4 
h!a  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tcx'l  a  little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  qid'x  if) 
ten  or  276.1 

tatda  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 

tax!  although  I  did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 

d’ OL el  although  I  did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 

talcE  then  135.6 

a'lta  now  135.5 

taua'lta  otherwise  134.8 

manix  when  253.14 

qid'x  if  127.20  (qe,  qecV) 
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§  ,7 /.  Adject i res 


Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 
and  the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 
The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 
because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.  gEnE'm  small  38.17 
is  used  only  for  plurals.  I  have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 
these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives: 

aqLo'cgam  ptcix  l e' luw eI k luw eJ k  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
Id  jo  ikta  something  round  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 
a  few  others  in  the  texts.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  used  whenever  the  substantive 
or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma'nix  kd'ltac  iLd'yuL'.l  km'qewam  when  a  shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 

More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  k-  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 
are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 

ge'Latda  a  sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 


The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 


mokct  two 
Lon  three 
la' kit  four 
qui'nEm  five 
tEr xeth  six 


si'namokct  seven 
ksto'xkin  eight 
kui'tst  nine 
tea  several 


ka'nauwe  all 
kape't  enough 
qdmx  part 
mank  few 


All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 
take  the  suffix  -mtga;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 
suffix  -e.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 
prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  eia'Ldn  its  third  one 
(m.)  217.21,  am'Ldn  (f.)  211.20;  and  from  these,  again,  ordinal 
adverbs,  e' LaLone  the  third  time  134.23.  When  counting  human 
beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 
prefix  a -  and  the  plural  suffix  -kc.  mokct  two  may  also  take  the  dual 

prefix  c-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
kanEvi  each,  all,  together,  which  occurs  alone  only  in  its  distribu¬ 
tive  form  kand'mtgEma  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a  prefix 
of  numerals :  kanEmqod'nEm  five  together  201.22,  LkanEmqoa'nE- 
miks  176.8.  With  mokct  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  m:  skanasmokst 
both  76.14.  In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  ka'nawe  all. 
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§  52.  Adverbs  Derived  from  Intransitive  Verbs 

Particles  used  as  adverbs  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 
cardinal  numbers  by  the  suffix  -e.  This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 
verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 
singular. 

iu'Lqat  it  is  long;  in’ Lqte  long 

e'nata  the  one  on  the  other  side ;  e'natai  on  the  other  side 

Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§§  53-54) 

§  53.  Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  in 
Wishram  (by  Edward  Sapir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  place,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  "consonantal  ablaut,”  though 
perhaps  most  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a  purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  of 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a  diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardly 
being  found  outside  of  the  noun.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non- 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  irregular) ;  c  and  its  affirmative  developments  tc  and 
tc!  become  s,  ts,  and  ts!  ( s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  "  diminu- 
tivized”  to  ts,  ts  to  ts!,  so  that  c,  s,  ts,  ts!  may  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  scale  of  diminishing  values) ;  x  becomes  x,  in  analogy  to  the 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  noted;  other  con¬ 
sonants  remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  fortis 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  change 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  s,  ts,  and  ts!  become  respec¬ 
tively  c,  tc,  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affirmatives  become 
dj,  pronounced  as  in  English  judge,  this  sound  not  being  otherwise 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  unmodified. 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 
clear : 


Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

b,  p 

Pi 

(6) 

d,  t 

t! 

(d) 

9,  fc 

k! 

C 9 ) 

9,  9 

k!,  (g,  k) 

(9) 

qx 

kx 

(gx) 

9-' 

k!,  (kx) 

9 

p! 

(pi) 

b 

t! 

(t!) 

d 

k! 

(k!) 

9 

c 

s,  ts 

(c) 

tc 

ts 

(tc),  (?)  d] 

tel 

ts! 

(tc!),  dj 

s 

(s) 

c 

ts 

(ts),  ts! 

tc,  dj 

tsl 

(ts!) 

tc!,  (?)  dj 

X 

X 

( x ) 

X 

(?) 

(?)* 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  have  all  the  consonants 
of  a  word  bear  a  consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c  and  s  sounds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  with  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  normal  form 
of  a  word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  “  diminutivized”  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a  more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  -Tc!ac-  in  %l-k!a'  c-kac  child  is  evidently  a  semi-diminutive 
form  of  the  stem-syllable  -kac;  little  child  ,  baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  as  UTda'skas  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  following  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a  set  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a  tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
to  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a  giant. 


Normal 

i-p!a'qxa  flat-headed- 
ness  (dim.) 
i-gE'tc  nose  (aug.) 
i'l-pc-  foot 


Diminutive 


Augmentative 

i-ba'qxa 


i-k!E'tc 

i'l-ps 
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Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

i-qxwi't  leg 

i-khwi't 

a-q!o'xl  knee 

a-k!u'xl 

a-go'xl 

a-ms'luqtan  cheek 

a-mE'luk  Han 

i-mElExtk  lu'lamat 

i-niElExtgu'lamat 

tongue 

i-mi'ct  lips 

i-mi'st 

i-kucxa't  mouth 

i-k!usxa't 

wa'-kcEn  finger 

wa'-ksEn 

is-qxu's  eyes  (dim.) 

ic-qxu'c 

id-mE'qco  face-hair 

id-mn'kso 

i-k  Iwa'yat  crown  of 

i-gwa'yat 

head 

a-tclcE'n  shoulder 

a-tsk’.E'n 

wa-qxa'tc  breast 

wa-kxa'ts  1 

i-kxa'tc,  tooth 

i-k!a'ts 

i-q!a'qcta.q  head 

i-ga'qctaq 

ic-kta'lkal  hip-joints  is-k!a'Tkdl 

ic-ga'lkal 

is-q!w&' gwost  jaws 

is-k!wa'gwast 

(dim.) 

a-mu'q  !wal  p  aunch , 

a-mu'gwal 

stomach 

Examples  of  other  than  body-part  nouns  are: 

Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

it-q!u'tcu  bones 

it-qluts'ie'lxlEm  dog 

(literally,  eater  of 

small  bones) 

i-tdi'au  snake 

■  i-ts!i'au 

i-dji'au 

i-tsi'ktsik  wagon 

is-ts  H'ktsik  buggy 

i-dji'kdjik  heavy  truck 

(dim.) 

i-cgi'lukc  wolf 

il-sk  ti'luks  new-born 

(aug.) 

wolf  cub  (Wishram 

Texts  56.30) 

da-ga'c  yellow 

a-qx-k!%'c  gold 

i-cga'n  cedar  1 

wa-ska'n  box 

board  j 

wa'-tsk!un  cup 

i-k ! a'lamat  stone 

i-ga'lamat 

a-k ! a'munaq  fir 

a-ga'munaq 

il-kla'ckac  child 

il-k.Ui'skas 

(dim.) 

a-t!u'-gagilak  good. 

i 

a-du' -gagilak  strap- 

strong  woman 

ping  big  woman 

1  Cf.  wa-ij!a'tc  thorn,  dim.  wa-kxa'ts  ( Wishram  Texts,  p.  26.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
are  wholly  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
owing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-p!a'qxa,  for  instance,  the 
diminutive  notion  implied  by  p!  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
that  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a  vocalic  change; 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  a  to  u  or  e  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
diminutive  force  (cf.  wa'-tsk!un  from  wa-ska'n  with  ila-k!o'its  very 
little  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -klaits  small).  The  case 
of  i-ega'n  as  compared  with  wa-ska'n  and  wa'-tsk!un  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  diminutive  form  of  a  noun  often  has  a  specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.  A  few  more  examples  are: 


Normal 

i-tcli'non  eagle 
i-tc!i'laq  cricket 
i-q.'apca'lwac  turtle 
a-tca'la  grindstone 


Diminutive 

il-ts!i'n6n  bird 
i-ts!i'laq  grasshopper 
is-k ! a' psalwas  lock  (of  door) 
a-tsa'la  file 


It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a  more  suitable  gender,  masculines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa-ska'n ),  neuters  (e.  g.,  il-skli'lnks), 
or  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-k! a' psalwas).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  diminutive  or  aug¬ 


mentative  force.  Other  examples 
with  inherent  diminutive  force, 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 

a-k!u'ksk!uks  ankle 
a-p!u'xp!ux  elbow-joint 
i-p!u'xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit 
a-t!antsa  crow  (contrast 
i-cka'lax  raven) 
i-sk!u'lya  coyote  (?  cf. 

i-egiluke  wolf) 
a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
a-p!una'tsEktsEk  mosquito 
(?  cf.  -bEna  jump) 


than  those  already  given  of  words 
and  hence  with  at  least  partial 

is-ga'k!aps  hat 

i-k!a'its  smallness  (contrast  -gail 
bigness) 
i-k!a'stila  crab 
il-xan  (somebody’s)  child 
i-sldwo'latsintsin  swallow 
wa-tsk! e'ulx  nit 


Particularly  instructive  as  indicating  a  live  feeling  for  diminutive 
consonantism  are  such  words  as  a-lik!u'k  chicken  and  a-lap!u's  cat 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  (p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
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with  diminutive  s).  It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  nouns : 


i-ga'nuk  beaver 
i-gu'nat  Chinook  salmon  (con¬ 
trast  wa-tsu'iha 

BLACK  SALMON) 

i-cs'lqcElq  porcupine 
ic-ga'kwal  eel 
i-du'iha  buffalo 


ic-kcku'ct  testicles  (contrast  is- 
qxu's  eyes) 
blue-  i-gu'cax  sky 

ic-gwo'lala  gun 

wa'-itc  tail  of  mammal 

ic-li'ct  fish-tail  (contrast  is-p!i'ost 

TAIL  OF  BULB,  DRIED  FISH) 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  a 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
certain  terms  of  relationship : 


Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

-qcE-n  Iman’s  son’s  -k!a'  c-u-c  paternal  grandfather 

ga'c-u  (vocative) J  child 

-gak-an  Iman’s  daugli-  -ga'k!-u-c  maternal  grandfather 

ga'g-u  (vocative) J  ter’s  child 

-gi-an  woman’s  son’s  child  -k!i-c  paternal  grandmother 


Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote’s  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  words 


denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon, 
implies  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote’ 

Body-parts  of  salmon 

i-Jdla'tcin  salmon-head  gristle 
i-ksa'lk !uts  backbone  of  fish 
i-q!wi'nan  fin 

a-k!a'tkutgwax  adipose  ‘fin 
(?  better  - q!a'tkutgwax ) 


The  augmentative  consonantism 
sons. 

Names  of  Coyote’s  sons 

Sipa'-glatsin  Big  Gristle  (Wish- 
ram  Texts  66.5) 

Sipa'-ksalguts  Big  Backbone 
(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 
Sapa'-gwinan  Big  Fin  (Wishram 
Texts  66.7) 

Sapag-a'tkHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fin 
(Wishram  Texts  66.8) 


As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  of 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  plav  here  discussed.  Adverbs 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  diminutive 
consonantism:  ts.'u'nus  a  little;  sdk!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  to 
whisper  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cau );  Lower  Chinook  k!a  and  may 
be  diminutive  to  ka.  The  diminutive  form  of  a  particle  verb  denotes 
a  less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form. 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized: 
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Non-diminutive. 

tcic  cold 


ma'ca  to  spoil 

gut  to  break  up  (earth)  by 


dio-o-mo- 


Possibly  also 
wax  to  pour  out 
lq!up  to  cut 


Diminutive 

(tshi'nus)  a-itsd's  just  (a  little) 
cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 
ma'sa  to  be  ashamed 
k!u'tk!ut  to  pluck 


wax  to  set  on  fire;  to  bloom 
Ik! up  to  shoot 


The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -qlwa'lasup  fast 
running  occurs  with  possessive  prefixes  showing  diminutive  con¬ 
sonantism.  Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -eda-  of  them 
two  appear  as  -tsa-  and  -st!a-  in  i-tsa-q!wa'lasup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i-st!a-q!wa'lasup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a  song  (Wishram  Texts  94.23), 
where  the  reference  is  to  is-p!i'ast  tail  of  bulb,  a  noun  of  diminu¬ 
tive  form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  post-positive  local  ele¬ 
ment  -ba  at  appear  as  st-  ( ?  better  st!-)  and  -p!a.  Thus : 


staimap.'a'  giskipH'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 
Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
partly  and  most  freauently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  stems,  in  distinctly  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gaqiulat!a'-uix  he  was 
tossed  up  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatciulatla'm^lq  he  swal¬ 
lowed  him  by  sucking  him  in  evidently  contain  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -lada-  to  throw  away;  silu'skwax  it  trem¬ 
bles  (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi'ximk!na-ukuatsk  he  looked 
around  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  stems  (- skw -  and  -k!na-u-)  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  s-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suffix  -tsk,  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tek  up  from  position 
of  rest;  gats(s)altsgi'ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (- tsgi )  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject (-ts-)  and  first  object  (dual  -s-). 

We  have  already  given  -tsk  as  an  example  of  a  derivative  suffix 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suffixes  are  -p!a  slightly 
out  (of  position)  (from  -ba  out)  in  ayulapla'tcguxwida  it  will  tilt 
up,  literally,  it  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  sitting 
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position  (Wishram  Texts  1 S4. 10)  and  tsu  (from  - tcu  down)  in 
ililu'stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  the  (hollow  place).  As 
examples  of  diminutive  forms  of  local  prefixes  may  be  given  -k’.El- 
(from  -gd-  directed  toward)  in  ga-tssi'k !  slutk  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeT)  in  gasi'xElutk  he  looked; 
-sk Ism-  under  in  iniask ! smla' datcu  I  threw  it  down  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gEVi-  next  to  (c.f.  -tcu  and  -s-tsu  above). 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  ts  (for  tc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  s  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  first 
object,  of  the  "half-transitive”  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefixes  tc  and  c  appear  as  ts  and  s;  the  ts  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Examples 
are:  I'wi  gatssu'x  isie'nqxoq  he  looked  at  iiis  fish-line  (Wishram 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  pronominal  dual  element 
-s-  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-ie'-ngxdq  his 
fish-line,  while  the  pronominal  subject  -ts-  he  agrees  with  the 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galksu'klam  {-Iks-  always  appears 
for  -ski-)  the  two  (women)  came  home  with  the  (baby)  (Wishram 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutive  dual  -s-  referring  to  the  grown-up 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngatklagwd'x  gas  ktenaktwd'st  it- 
WA  VES  -  FREELY  -  OVER  -  ME  -  MY  -  FEATHERED  -  CLOAK  (Wishram  T  exts 
142.5),  where  the  first  object  -s-  of  the  half-transitive  yerb  refers 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noun  s-tenak!wd'st  (small)  feathered 
cloak.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomatic 
use  of  a  diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  an  implied,  unex¬ 
pressed  noun  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exist 
such  a  diminutive  dual  noun  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  be 
explicitly  made.  A  good  example  is:  gaksi'lutk  she  cradled  him, 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  to  him,  where 
the  two  small  (objects)  refer  to  an  implied  word  for  cradle, 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a  masculine  ( i'-lkau ). 
Similarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersaulting  have  an  incorporated 
diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet),  though 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  ( i't-pc ).  Examples  are:  gaksu'bEna 
she  jumped;  gasixmi' Lgwa  he  turned  a  somersault  (Wishram 
Texts  82.18);  arid  gats{s)altsgi'ma  he  laid  her,  belli'  up.  The 
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most  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu¬ 
tive  dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noun  is 
afforded  by  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -s-  has  reference  to 
is-qxu's  the  two  eyes.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
verb  is  gatssi'k ! elutk  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
small  (eyes)  down  toward  him,  the  -tc-  and  -gsl-  appearing  in  their 
diminutive  forms  -ts-  and  AcIeI-  to  agree  with  the  object  -s- ;  gasixim- 
k!na'-ukuatsk  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  verb  form  tends  to  be  con¬ 
sistently  diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  by  “  diminutivizing  ”  only 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
i  struck  him  with  it  is  inig E'ltcim .  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
with  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -tsim,  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gEl-,  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  -k !eI-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a  small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inig  E'ltcim.  i  hit 
him  with  it  ■, inig  E'ltsim  I  hit  him  (a  child  perhaps)  with  it;  inik!  E'l¬ 
tcim  I  hit  him  with  it  (something  .small),  and  inik! E'ltsim  I 
hit  him  (a  child)  with  it  (something  small).  To  be  sure,  such 
examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§  54.  Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  in 

Chinoolc  and  Kathlamet 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  p  and  t  stops  does  not  occur  in  (  hinook  ;  per¬ 
haps  because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a  following  velar  counteracted  this  tendency.  When 
the  word  t.'aLe'ma  creeks  has  a  fortis  t!  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  q  in  the  stem  -qeL,  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  c  to  s  and 
the  corresponding  affricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 
my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 
considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.  For  instance:  Clatsop,  e'cElqcElq; 
Chinook,  e'sElqsElq  porcupine. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I  have  found  in  Chinook  is  the 
following : 

itsa' antca-y-ogo'lal  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 

itsa'antsa-y-dgd'lal  the  waves  are  a  little  bad 
I  have  also: 

e'cgan  cedar  i-sgE'riEma  young  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 

gE'nEvn  isgE'nEm-a  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g  of  gE'nEm.  An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairly 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  in  Lower 
Chinook. 


It  seems  possible  that  a  relation  like  that  between  c  and  s  may 


exist  between  l  and  ts. 
id'qoa-iL  large 
id'Lqat  long 

l! ex  to  split  large  planks 
Lxoa'p  to  dig 


id'qoa-its  small 
iu'tsqat  short 

ts.'EX  to  split  small  pieces  of  wood 
tsxoa'p  to  gnaw 


In  Kathlamet  I  have  found  one  very  clear  case  of  consonantic 
change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  Wishram: 

JcsEmm  taxi  tk’.una'tEmax  d'xoaxt  small  are  those  little  salmon  98.8 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 

Here  the  s  in  TcsEWim  indicates  smallness,  and  tgund'tEmax  salmon 
has  been  changed  to  tktund’tEmax. 


Syntax  (§§  55-56) 

§  55.  Syntax  of  Lower  Chinook 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  been  shown 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with¬ 
out  any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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pronouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
w  hole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
which  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  l-,  while,  according  to 
its  actual  sex  or  number,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
feminine,  or  plural.  I  do  not  knowr  whether  this  is  an  individual 
trait  of  the  narrator  of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronouns  precedes  the 
subject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 

Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs: 

ayd'maqt  im' xak ! Emana  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
aLtt'mam  LgdLe'lxEmk  it  came  a  person  11.15 
Sentences  wdth  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 

aiA'td'p! Ena  Ld'eewam  qd' La  zd'newa  he  utters  his  song  that  first 
one  196.7 

tgig e' nxaute  ikana'te  t  Emewd'l  Eina  they  watch  it  a  soul  the  ghosts 
199.10  ( tgi -  they  it;  i-kand'te  soul:  t-mewa'h-mi a  ghosts) 
aLgd'ctxox  L'd'gil  qax  deo'kuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 
woman  that  woman  24S.21 

Examples  of  inverted  order  are  the  following: 

eqctxe'ixm  atcungo'mit  LEmcd'wux  a  monster  (he)  carried  (her) 
away  your  younger  sister  11.5 

ka  qo'za  iau'a  lc Uinta'  aLktop! End'x  Ld^ewam,  and  that  one  there 
behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd'czn  azgid'x  km' qewam  a  deer  makes  the  one  who  has  (his) 
songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 

aqui' nEmikc  tkala'mukc  atgd'qcx  d'lExknl  five  men  (they)  hold 
(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
eed'k  aLge' LEldtx  kztop! End'n  te'Jx'Em  a  blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 
(them)  those  wTho  named  the  people  267.25 
Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb: 

Ldq°  atca'yax  he  took  him  out  133.13 
stux  atca'yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uhu'  ne'xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
LEku  nd'xax  it  (fem.)  broke  70.24 
L.'lap  a' yd  he  went  under  vTater  14.16 
This  agrees  wdth  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs : 
d'ka  azxd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
nau'i  aLd'niEqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
nakct  aLgia'\oas  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya'xkati  atgE'plx  there  they  entered  49.14 
The  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  §  25  shows  that  the  relation  of 
indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  bv  verbal  elements.  In 
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Lower  Chinook  prepositional  elements  are  practically  absent,  but  we 
find  the  demonstrative  go,  which  is  used  almost  like  a  preposition. 

io'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd'yaqc  go  id'tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
naxcdgu' zitck  go  ogo'xo  she  told  her  daughter  11.20 
atcLi'tkLam  go  we'wuLe  they  brought  it  into  the  house  11.23 
po'po  agri Lax  go  Ltcuq  she  blew  on  them  with  water  12.6 
agio' xtkinEma  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  people 
13.8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  like — 
md'ya  mdf  Lxole  go  go  there  inland!  13.1 
a'lta  gd-y-d£o' Lax  now  (when)  there  the  sun  13.5 
Ld'nas  go  zqetcame'te  zkex  perhaps  a  comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no' yam  dso'Lax  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 
It  will  be  shown  in  §  56  that  Wishram  possesses  quite  a  number 
of  post-positional  elements.  In  Lower  Chinook  a  few  of  these  appear, 
clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  Chinook: 
yukpE't  up  to  here  13.9 
kapE't  (go-pE't ?)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-positional  elements  is  greater, 
but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom : 

-pa.  This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  Chinook. 
It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  §  56.1). 
igixk !  od'mam  tE1 ctaqzpa  he  arrived  at  their  two  selves’  house  91 . 131 
itcLOLd'etamit  zaxi  zexd't  ztcu' qoapa  qloa'p  he  placed  it  that  one 
at  the  water  near  121.4 

q!at  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  like  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 
Here  belong  also  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
ko'pa  there  216.9 
gipd'  here  250.14 

-pvt.  The  post-position  -pEt  is  not  quite  free  in  Kathlamet. 
gipE'tEmax  to  those  places  131.10 
e'lxpat  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
-ta  toward. 

id'ya  e'wata  ca'xalata  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
-at  from 

e'wa  id'potcd't  Lqd'wulqt  Ldx  im'xox  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  1S4.5. 

-te  like. 

i>!a  tlcak! Emd'nate  itcd'lkuile  like  a  chief  was  her  resemblance 
247.6 

sid'xost  La  Lktemend'kste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 
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In  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  a  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de¬ 
serve  mention.  The  directional  -o-  (§  26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs.  When,  however,  a  stem,  according  to  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 
of  the  prefix  -hi-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.  Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
in  part  on  usage.  In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express¬ 
ing  different  tenses.  Thusi-fce'-z  ( i -  he;  -Ice-  prefix  eliminating  object; 
-x  to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-e'-x-a-x  in-  modal; 
-e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  iie  becomes, 
the  transitional  tense.  The  manner  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 
discussed  before  (§  26).  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  here  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 
intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Chinook  sentences.  Implied  objects  occui  frequently  with 
verbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

CLLkso'pEna  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
atk  tint  End'  xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sa'npot  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 
her)  48.10 

They  occur  also  with  other  verbs : 

mEhnEltca'ma  you  will  comb  me  (literally,  you  will  comb  it 
[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 

atca-id'lqEmax  he  shouted  at  him  (literally,  he  shouted  her 
[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
anLe'ltcko  I  oil  him  (literally,  I  oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.  These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

ne'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (literally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
ayaxE'leiomEgt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 
forgets  his  own)  167.16 

ninxE'lgiLx  I  burn  him  (literally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
snEnpb'xuit  I  close  my  eyes  (literally,  they  two  are  closed  in 
me) 

mcageld' etd-e  you  cure  her  (literally,  you  cure  on  account  of 
her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  by  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  verbs.  Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  only 
by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.  The 
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most  frequent  form  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma'nix  which  indicates  primarily  a  temporal  relation. 

ma'nix  aqie s'lg irtax  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a  horse  198.1 
via' nix  Lte'mama,  mitElo'ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 
mixEnikla'ybgb  ime'tuk  ma'nix  aqFMib'liiktca  bend  your  neck  when 
some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  (mi-  you  him;  -xev  reflexive; 
-LkL.'ik  to  bend,  plural  - Lk'.ayuk ;  i-tuk  neck;  -IeMc  to  roast) 

The  conditional  conjunctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun.  The  forms  qe,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a  statement  contrary  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  nekctx  mai'kxa  ime'qlatxala,.  poc  nelcct  e'ka  atci'lxax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  us 
139.19  (nelcct  not;  mai'kxa  thou;  i-q!atxdla  badness;  e'ka  thus; 
tc-  he;  -lx  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
qia  ndkct  qax  oso'kuil,  poc  nakct  aqid'wa£  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  (qax  that, 
feminine;  b£o'kuil  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -a-  directive; 
-wa?  to  kill) 

tlaya'  qia'  mh'Lle'mEn  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 
qia': c  qlod'p  ile'e  tcx‘%  pos  amLd'lxam  aLgio'cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  ( qloa'p 
near;  ile'e  land;  tcx’i  then;  am-  you  it;  -o-  directive;  -Ixam 
to  say;  avgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -cgam  to  take) 
qid'x  itcd'yan,  tcxd  mid'xo  if  it  is  a  snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 

The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  na,  which,  however, 
is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

tEnla'xo-ix  na  tgE'eligeuf  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 
117.10 

nekct  na  tne'txix?  do  I  not  know  it?  66.2 

e'ktaLX  Lgid'xo ?  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  (e'kta  what;  -lx  may  be; 

xgi-  it  him  [rnasc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewad'Lo?  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
xa'ksta  x'ix’o'La?  who  is  that?  73.14 

The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 
directive  prefix.  The  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 
of  the  second  person.  (See  §§  22,26). 

§  5(i.  Post- pos i ti oits  itt  Wishram  (by  Edward  Sapir ) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a  series  of  post-positive  particles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (chiefly  local  and  instrumental).  As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  un-Chinookan  in  origin;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.  As  a  rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntactically, 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinate^  to  another 
predicate.  Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.  Where  a  noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incorporated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  already  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  English  possibilities  as  "He  entered  into  the  house”)-  If  a* 
noun  is  modified  by  a  preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoun,  numeral,  noun,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modifying  word.  The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs; 

1.  . ha  (-pa)  in,  at.  With  this  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
-pa  in.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns  occur  with  very  great  frequency,  so  that  only  a  few 
need  here  be  given. 

cikxa'-imat  ci't.'ix  yakucxa'tpa  half  of  it  lies  in  his  mouth  4.31 
gaklakxa' -ima  ilk!a'ckac  akm'mba  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 

2.11 

atgadi'mama  da'uyaba  vn'lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.17 
gayu'yam  ixtpo'  wilx  he  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE'mEm  axqxatcpa  I  am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gatci'upmt  it’.o'xwatckpa  he  hid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galu'ya  yaxka'ba  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 
galiglu'ya  he  went  to  him  with  local  prefix  -gsl-) 


1  References  are  to  Wishram  Texts. 
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gqdiq! Ellxi'uba  icia'gitcha  ya'kwcxatpa  wamLlu'xiha  they  went  out 
through  him  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears  28.24 
galu'xuni  yaga'ilpa  wi'mal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 
alxu'ya  wa'tcktih’  itga'qpuks  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (literally,  the-grass-at  its-tops) 

Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  pleonastic  use; 
the  nouns  yakucxa't  and  akni'm  have  been  respectively  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  verb  by  the  pronominal  elements  -i-  and  -a-, 
while  their  local  relation  to.  the  verb  is  defined  by  the  prefix 
-k-  on  following  these  elements,  -ha  is  also  used  with  demon¬ 
strative  stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  da'ha  here ; 
kvoo'ha  there;  id'xiha  yonder. 

As  subordinating  element,  -ha  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause'.  It  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similarly  to  the  case  of  the  modified  noun,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  preceding  the  verb.  Examples  are: 

cta'xya  i'nadix  qla'tSEnha  gatccg s'lg eIx  across  yonder  (were)  the 
two  where  he  had  first  seen  them  8.10  (literally,  first-at 
he-saw-them) 

galikto'ptck  gatccg sTk E'lxpa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 
them  8.5 

e'wi  gali'xdx  gayaxa'limalxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  water  8.6 
ma'sa  gali'xdx  q'.u'mha  gagi'ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 
disturbed  him  in  his  sleep  58.26  (literally,  disturb-in-sleep 
at  she-made-him) 

2.  -iamt  (often  with  palatalized  a  as  -idmt,  -iemt)  to,  from.  This 
suffix  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  go  +  verb  suffix  -am  arriving  -f 
tense  suffix  -t.  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar¬ 
ently  contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.  Examples  are: 

ickte'lgwiptck  wimalia'mt  they  collected  (driftwood)  from  the 
river  2.2 

nig  Elga' ha  iciagitcia'mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter¬ 
ally,  out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gacxuk!wa'x  tctoqlia'mt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuk Iwi'xa  ilaxni'miemt  he  swam  to  the  person’s  canoe  18.23 
mxa'tcktcam  wimalia'mt  go’ to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  22.18 
(literally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 
gatclu  liul  itqHia  mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8 

As  subordinating  element  it  may  be  translated  as  to  where.  An 
example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
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a$EmxElv/ika  a'tpxiamd  aga'uix  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 

188.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to-where  th e-sun) 

3.  ba'ma  for,  belonging  to.  This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suffix 

-pama  for.  Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are: 

na'ikabam’  amtklni'dama  ilqagi'lak  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  laxka'bama  Igiubl'tcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
1S6.4 

gaqxd'gwigax  itsti'ndnks  wi'lxpama  animals  Avere  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctmd'kct  gactu'ix  ntca'ikabama  tAvo  of  our  men  (literally,  us-for) 
AATent  on  216.16 

da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu'lal  what  for  do  you  speak  thus?  132.24 
Iga'tqwdm  luwa'n  qa' xbabama  he  has  come  I  know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literally,  what-in  belonging-to) 
kla'yakwo'babama  idE'lxam  tcduxt  fie  had  not  made  people  be¬ 
longing  to  there  44.23 

gi'gwalbam’  itkH'tit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  bama  may  precede.  An  example  is- 

bam’  ihxe'wulx  aklugwi”  ilk!a'lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  ixxe'wulx  bama  188.2) 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,  bama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  of  purpose.  Examples  are: 

ba'ma  la'-itcika  a'J.Em’  atcludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (literally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-them) 
bama  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba  188.19  for  chopping  up  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-always-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  (bama'),  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 
since.  An  example  is — 

nk ! a' ckacbama'  kld'ya  qxantcix  itctcgE'm,Em  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  I  have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4.  (E)nEgi  avith,  by  means  of,  less  frequently  made  out  of.  It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.  Examples 
are — 

axk ’  E'nEgi  amcgiu'xa  Iq'.o'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
Lqlo'p  galgi'ux  aqErUEkc  E'nEgi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  knife 
18.5 

galklo'qV  alakcE'n  EUEgi  he  counted  them  with  his  finger  18.19 
it.'a'ma  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 

iga'bEnac  E'nEgi  gatclu'x  he  made  them  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  frequently  ngi  may  precede.  Examples  are — 

xa'u  xau  galxu'x  ng’  ilkcE'n  they  combed  themselves  with  the 
hand  7S.10 

ayak !  a'lamat  ngi  wa/nux  his  pipe  (was)  made  out  of  a  stomach 
94.9 

a'mEni  made  out  of,  less  frequently  with.  It  is  perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.  Examples  are — 

sd'qu  itk'.a'lamat  a'mEni  akilxax  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.13 
isk.'u'ly’  am,Eni  isga'klaps  aqsu'xwa  a  hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 
182.7 

alklwa'dit  arriEni  agiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tide  182.9 
itqlu'tc’  a'mEni  isE'xtSEX  gaqtu'x  itJda'munaq  they  split  trees  by 
means  of  antlers  182.14 

6.  -pt  up  to  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  stems : 

dapt  up  to  here;  kwopt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'xpt 
up  to  yonder.  Probably  etymologically  identical  with  this 
element  is  -7 )Et,  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.  Examples  are— 

gatclE'mquit  Iqa'wuiqt  gagiula' dabit  he  spit  blood  when  she  threw 
him  down  14.1 1 

galikta'tckpEt  pla'la  igi'xox  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  the 
water,  he  stopped  22.18 

Ie' p(b) Et  alxu'xwa  anig Elga' ya  when  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hold 
of  it  18.20 

nk!a' ckacbst  when  I  was  a  boy  188.8 

aga'lax  alaxu'xwa  yaxtadi'wi  gali'xux  galxo'qbEt  the  weather  will 
be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 

When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -bd't,  this  post-position  has  a  gen¬ 
eral  cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  many 
as.  Examples  are — 

gwE'nE’maba'd  ilgwo'm.EX  antk Iwa'lalaqwida  I  shall  be  absent  as 
much  as  live  days  122.12 

kwd'pt  natcdupgEnayaba't  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor¬ 
tioned  188.6 

qxa'ntcipt  alklxa'tgway’  atclulxamaba't  he  piles  up  as  many  as  he 
tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  diwi  (emphatic  dd'wi)  like.  This  element  is  very  likely  of 

demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaps  belong  here. 
It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a  post-position,  and  so  may  be 
included.  Examples  are— 

ick.’a'li  diwi  datdi'p  striped  like  a  basket  166.2 
iya'lqx  ilgwa'lilx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a  person’s  166.17 
naika  dd'wi  itcE'lgulit  exactly  like  my  appearance  104.10 
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VOCABULARY  (§§  57-60) 

§  57.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 


The  most  important  trait  of  the  Chinook  vocabulary  is  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  nouns  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con¬ 
tain  the  imitative  group  of  sounds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  sound  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  nouns  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  sounds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(1)  Birds. 

From  stem  tie  is  formed  itle'tle  hawk 


qoel 

poe 

qes 


iqoe'lqoel  owl 

ipo'epoe  (sp.?) 

iqe'sqes,  o£e'csec  blue  jay 

iqod'sqoas  crane 

iqone'qone  gull 

e'tsEntsEn  humming-bird 

ogoe'xgoex  female  mallard-duck 

utclaktcld'Tc  eagle 

otsia'stsias  robin 

e'qulqul  heron 

iqsd' tlotldt  (sp.  ?) 

omunts  le'lcts  lllc  teal-duck 

otcle'nakoaekoae  (sp.?) 

tqle'ptcxEntcxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

CEiiqetqe't  hawk 

iqstd' Iconic on  woodpecker 


qods 

qone 

tSEU 

goex 

tcldlc 

tsias 

qul 

lot 


tslek 

Tcoae 

tCXETL 

qet 


Icon 


(2)  Mammals. 

From  stem  pEn  is  formed  o'pEnpsn  skunk;  %' pEnpEn  badger 


Jcdtc 

tEp 

CElq 


nam  (?) 


enamnd'mules  otter 
uko'tckdtc  porpoise 
SE'ntEptEp  shrew 


e'cElqcElq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 

From  stem  qo  is  formed  e'qoqo  pike 


LOX 

ihd'xLOX  oyster 

Iex 

iqalE'xlEX  a  small  fish  (see  Iex  scales) 

xe 

iqloatE'xexe  bullfrog 

rriEn 

olatse'mEnmEn  newt 

lo 

SEqlalold  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  via  is  formed 

emd'ma  pewterwort 

qEl 

osElqEl  polypodium 

cdq 

uca'qcaq  pteris 

(5)  Parts  of  body. 

From  stem  p!dx  is  formed  upld'xplox  elbow 

tcxol 

utcxo'ltcxol  lungs 

kuc 

ckucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  ga  is  formed 

id' gaga  his  mother’s  father 

qac 

ia'qacqac  his  father’s  father 

cga 

oyd'cgacga  his  mother’s  mother 

k!e 

oya'Tdekle  his  father’s  mother 

vna 

Lid' mama  his  father 

ta 

Lid'tata  his  mother’s  brother 

k!dc 

Held' dec  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  pat  is  formed 

ipd'tpat.  net 

IceI 

e'tcEltcEl  brass  buttons 

SEq 

osE'qsEq  buck-skin 

tSEX 

LtSE'xtSEX  gravel,  thorn 

kloye 

okloye’ldoye  fingering 

gac 

ogo'egae  sealing-spear 

leup 

ikupku'p  short  dent  alia 

qdl  (?) 

iqa'lxal  gambling-disks 

i!al 

iLlalLlal  gambling-disks 

q!dl 

iq.’d'lqlal  short  baton 

qwis 

oswisqwis  breaking  of  wind 

qovi  (?) 

iqo'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 

lJcIeu 

o'  ok! EnaklEn  open  basket 

pula 

Lquld'hda  egg 

Iex 

o'IexIex  scales 

l  luwalk 

e' l  luwalk l  luwalk  mud 

Ism 

ol  emIevi  rotten  wood  {--1,  evi  rotten  bark) 

qot 

iqle'qotqot  fever 

A  second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  in  place 
ol  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46). 
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§  58.  Nouns  Expressing  Adjectival  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a  great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
( hinook  will  say,  the  man’s  badness  killed  the  child’s  poverty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he 

WENT  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WAY,  01’  HE  MASTERED  THE  DIFFI¬ 
CULTIES  of  the  problem,  in  which  we  also  treat  a  quality  as  objec¬ 
tive.  In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  language  I  know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
nouns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
g-,  which  expresses  possession  (see  §  17.6);  for  instance: 

ia'qtatxal  his  badness 

gid'qlatxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a  mode  of 
expression  not  unfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
such  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
We  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a  hit  and  he  has  a  sick¬ 
ness,  instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
idea  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
constructions;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
seized  by  A  fit  of  anger;  but  the  absence  or  rarity  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  noun  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
pronoun.  The  following  examples  illustrate  their  uses: 

a'lta  (1)  itsano'kstx  (2)  olIc! e'ulIc! eu  (3)  agid'lotk  (4)  ikiEnd'tan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small¬ 
ness  of  (2)  a  clam  basket  (3)  43.22 
oho'  (1)  itci'qoqcin  (2)  Lia'xauyam  (3)  !  oho'  (1)  my  wife’s 
relative’s  (2)  poverty  (3)  !  i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  !  67.21 
taqe'  (1)  ee'tcxdt  (2)  id'Tkuile  (3)  just  like  (1)  a  bear’s  (2)  simi¬ 
larity  (3)  275.11 

qulE'tc  (1)  igd'igEli  (2)  tcdxt  (3)  Id'i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  Ioi  (4)  i.  e.,  Ioi  has  lied  again  163.14 
o'lo  (1)  aktd'x  (2)  te'lx-Em  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 42 
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lca'nauwe  (1)  tElald'xukc  (2)  d'tdm£d  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  their 
chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 
ta'TcE  (1)  d'yatcla  (2)  nixd'lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  came 
to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 
qa'da  (1)  itxdnalqt  (2)  qtgid'xd  (3)  ?  how  (1)  shall  we  make  (3) 
our  wailing  (2)  ? 

A  list  of  these  nouns  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  words,  from  the  Chinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a  separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  in  no  way 
different  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.  We  find,  therefore,  also, 
that  many  ordinary  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec¬ 
tives.  Ayd'pxsla  (1)  icime'wat  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  its  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  which  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrete 
or  abstract  nouns.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.  Some  are 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com¬ 
pounds. 

§  59.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nominal  Stems 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinook  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  nouns 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a  number  of  stems  consisting  of 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  purely  consonantic.  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A  comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable  number 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  two  syllables,  may  be 
considered  as  stems. 

§  60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily  form  true  verbs, 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  are 
not  derivatives)  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  con¬ 
siderably.  These  are  very  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single 
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sound,  often  of  a  group  of  consonants,  or  of  a  single  syllable.  Stems 
of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
that  all  dissyllabic  stems  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  stem  of  the  verb, 
because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -x,  -1c,  and  -g 
belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a  prefix.  The  following  list  contains  only 
such  stems  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 
reasonably  certain.  The  stems  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 
sounds  first  vowels,  then  labials,  dentals,  palatals,  and  finally 
laterals.  The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  by  parallel  lines: 
suffixes  are  separated  by  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 
intransitive. 

-ETiux  others,  apart 
-d'mka  only,  alone 
-d'newa  first 

-ext  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 

-e'xat  one  (person) 

-o\i  to  go.  The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.  Some  are 
derived  from  a  stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -o. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre¬ 
fix  -d-.  The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  a'yo  he 
goes,  a' lo  it  goes)  reappears  in 
ay  o' yam  he  arrives 
ayd'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
nd'ya  I  go 
no' yam  I  arrive 
ne'gEmoya  he  goes  along  it 
nigEld'ya  I  go  for  a  purpose,  i.  e.,  I  go  hunting 
ayoe'wulxt  he  goes  up 
-xeI\  oima  other,  different 
•wa  to  pursue 

-a  \wa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 
-xd\  wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 
-xe'1\  \wa\ko  to  follow  around 
-u\  wa'  | x’it  to  flee  (  =  to  be  pursued)  223.10 
-u\\wd' Jco  to  demand  157.19 
-d\\wae  to  kill  sing.  obj. 

-a\\wan  belly  186.6  (  =  pregnant) 

-d\  wule  to  swallow  46.12 
-a\  wintsx  to  melt 
-U\\we's  raw,  unripe  93.26 
-psna  to  jump 

-o\\pEna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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-palau  to  talk 

-o\\palaw\ul  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 
-Td\\palau  substantive  to  bewitch  (=word)  62.16 
-o\\pid'  lx  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
-o\\peqLa  to  scratch  26.21 
-o\\peL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
-pd  to  close,  to  shut 

-x\\po\te  to  be  locked  12.3 
-d\\po  to  shut  a  box 

-n\\po\t  to  shut  in  (=to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
-x\ pona  to  carry  food  to  wife’s  relatives  249.7 
-o\\pon\it  to  put  up  29.8 
-pol  darkness,  night 
-pd'lakli  dark  29.8 
no' p  on  Em  it  gets  dark  23.5 
-o\\pcut  to  hide  9.10 
-o\\ptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-o\\ptcx  to  mend 

-o  p.’Ena  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
-o\\m\ako  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 
-l\\m\dko  77.17 
-o\\md'inx  rotten  199.26 
-o\\m,etck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
-l\\me'ctx  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 

-o\meqL  to  lick  42.8 

-o\\mela  to  scold  93.24  (=bad?  Katlilamet) 

-mexa  one  more 

-o  raid,  to  grow  up  224.4 

-oWmeI  to  buy  94.20 

-oj| viEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 
-o\\mEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-mEq  to  vomit,  to  spit 
-d\\mEq,o-it  to  spit 
-d\\me\a  to  vomit  13.6 
e'\\m£a\lqL  qualmish 

-XEn\\mo'sx-Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-o\t  to  give  164.6 
-t  to  come 

-t\e  to  come  15.18 
-t\e\mam  to  arrive  coming  161.14 
-x\\t\ako  to  come  back  28.21 
-x\\t\akom  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 
-ga\\t\!om  (for  - gatqom )  to  meet  94.11 
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■gEl  | ta  to  leave  250.8 

-xeI\  \ta  to  leave  250.10 
-eEl\\ta\qL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 
-e  | ta'qx  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 
-l\\tatke  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
-k\\ta  to  pursue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
-l\\taqt  to  meet  164.26 
-o  \tena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 

-l\  \tigo  to  oil,  to  grease;  tr.  with  two  objs.,  the  direct  obj. 

-L-  standing  for  grease 
-XEl\\tom  to  accompany  135.20 
-o\tukc  to  suck 
-tk  to  put  down 

-o  | tk  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 
-XE7n  o  \tk  to  stake  30.16 

-o  tg\ako  to  put  down  around  (  =  to  step)  240.29 
-d\tcin  tk  to  put  first  (=to  begin) 

-o|  \tx  to  give  away 
-tx  to  stand  sing. 

-o|  tx\uit  to  stand  184.20 
-g  d,tx  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 
-o\  \tx uit\tcu  to  fall  down 
-6  tx'umit  to  place  upright  48.5 
-d\\tx\uitele  to  make  ready  42.17 
-xsli  \tx\uitck  to  get  ready 
-team  to  hear 

-x  tcimag  to  understand  165.16 
-l  j tcimag  to  hear  24.18 
-o  tcena  to  lay  down  98.6 
-o\\tcegLku  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
-gEl  tcim  to  strike,  to  hit  66.4 
-tet  to  move  on  water 

-o\\tcttcu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 
-o\  tetamit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
-o\\tctxom  to  finish  46.23 

naxE'\\tctxdm  to  finish  one’s  own  (breath),  to  faint 
-o  tekfe  to  wash  39.23 
-o|  tsgat  short 
-XEl\o\\tcx  to  observe  25.1 
-o\\tcxEm  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

-o\\c  to  be  219.7 
-l\o\\c  to  be  in  151.3 
-k\d\\c  to  be  on  39.12 
-x\d\\ c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-o\\ci  to  roast  in  aslies  185.4 
-o\\ctx  to  carry  on  back  114.20 
-eg  to  take. 

-o\\cg\am  to  take  134.1 
-o\\cge\LX  to  take  to  water  116.24 
-x\\cg\am  to  take  away 
-gEl\ge\\cg\am  to  help  28.6 
-x\\cg\al\iL  to  play  17.4 
-o]  \sko\it  warm  174.13 
-ckta  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
-o\\cTcu!l  to  turn  over  fire 
-'ll nata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 
-o\\naxLfatck  to  lose  43.17 
-o  naLX  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

-k  !e\\ni\ako  to  tie  around  253.2 
-x\\ni\ako  to  tie  around  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

-xa\\ngo  to  run  23.23 
-xa\ts\  \ngo  to  come  running  28.3 
-o\\ngd'mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  away)  27.16 
-o\\ngue  to  flutter 
-JceI  to  see 

-seI\\]ceI  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 
-se\\ TceI  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-ka  to  fly 

-o[| led  to  fly 
-t\\ka  to  come  flying 
-t\\Tca\mam  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
-kim  to  say  127.17 
-ge'xa  to  swim 

-o\\guexa  to  swim  14.15 
-gid\\g  exaxe  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  i-guexeV)  to  sweep 
-o\\guexe  172.5 
-Jed  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-*11  ko  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 
-xa  t\  \ko  to  come  home  212.2 
-ka  (-koV) 

-o\\ko  to  order  129.29 
-gon  another 

-x\\ kxue  to  throw  away  17.11 
-o\\kuman  to  look  at  47.2 
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-o\\kula  to  sharpen  15.21 
-o  ktik  to  lie  down  on  side  76.8 

-ktomit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a  murderer  203.10 
-ktuq  to  enslave 
-o  \ktc  to  carry  66.4 
-kteax  (- gE'tcax )  to  cry  275.2 
-o  Jdcan  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 
-o  kteikt  roasted,  done  134.10 
-o| \ktcikt\amit  to  roast  93.26 
-o\kc  to  harpoon  92.9 
-o  ket  to  see  217.22 

-o|  ket  am  to  go  to  see  187.10 
-o  ket  (probably  the  same  as  -ktc  above)  to  carry  38.18 
-xo  keti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
-xal  o  ketgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-o  kHck  to  make  net  95.4 
-o  ikuL  to  carry  129.19 

-t,{kuL  to  bring  127.13 
-t  kwLam  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
-kuL  to  tell 

-xl  guLitck  to  tell  37.17 
-x,  kuL\el  41.4 
-kxewa  to  paddle  135.1 
-Oiikxpa  to  miss  271.13 
-k!a  to  haul,  to  pull 
-x]c!a  117.19 
-gat  k!a  to  haul  here 
-k!dL  to  glue 
-a  g  to  meet 

-gd\\s\dm  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
-a  gamt  (-a,  gamit ?)  to  look  218.11 
-a  gamst  to  drink 
-l  gamx  to  shout 
-ganait  to  lie 

-o  guna  it  to  lie  down  16.23 
-k\\ganait  to  lay  on  top  of 
-o\\gund' itx'it  to  fall  down 
-qd'yagt  between 
-o\\qa-iL  large 
-gena  orphan 
-eem  to  give  food 

-l\\£em  to  give  food  22.10 
-t\\!em  to  come  to  give  food 
-geWqoim  240.28 
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-Eoya  between 

-n\\Eoya  to  put  between  into  172.20 
-a\\Eoya'rriit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 
-a\\Eoya  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
-a\\sweu>UL  to  invite  176.18 

-t\\!ewuL  to  invite  here  41.6 
-a\fwilx'  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-a]  foptit  to  sleep  255.16 
-aifopJc  to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
-a\\qdt  to  bathe 

-x\\ sdt  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 
-x\\£dyut  to  bathe  pi. 

-a\\sdtc!  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 
-a\\Ebyutc!  to  awaken  pi. 

-a\\Ebnim  to  laugh  at  184.3 

-a\\qc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 

-a\\qcti  to  be  satiated  172.12 

-qxa  to  count 

-qm'x-it  to  be  counted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-o|  | xun  to  drift 
-o| \xtk  to  steal  163.12 
-o\\x’tkin  to  search  12.5 
-xgo  to  be  transformed 

-xgb\mit  to  transform  30.23 
-a\\x  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 
-11*1  dm  to  arrive 

-a\  \x\otck  to  begin  to  do  ( =  to  work) 

-xauwe  many 

-xayal  common  man  -( xal ?) 

-xena  to  stand  ph,  to  place  upright  23.6 
-xena\x’it  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
-xomem  to  show  41.2 
-(jEn\\b'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
-o\\xoqtc  to  invite  60.4 
-xbiAt  dizzy 
-xol!  to  finish 
-o\\xtk  to  swim  (fish)  63.13 
-xg\ako  to  surpass  245.13 
-a||xs  to  cut 
-l  to  move 

~o\  \l\a  to  move 
-x\\l\l  to  shake  intr.  156.14 
-o\\l\atclc  to  lift  25.21 
-lap  to  dig 
a  -laxta  next  60.8 
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-o\\lEJctc  to  roast  124.19 
-o\\lxam  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
-LEmat  next  to  last 
-La  to  sit,  to  remain 

-o\\m\it  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 
-gEm\\Lait  to  wait  for  128.5 
-XE'\\Lait  dead  pi. 

-k\  La\it  to  be  in  canoe 
-o  Lata  to  pull  back  38.13 
-o  Ld'ta\x'it  to  fly  about 
-Lktik  crooked 
-o'  Lqat  long 

-o  l!  (-o  Lq)  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
-LqLa  to  strike 

-qe\LqLa  to  stab  89.1 
-xeI  I  o  LqLa  to  hammer 
-xeI  lxeIevi  to  eat 
-Llala  foolish 
-l!eIex  lean 

§60 


CHINOOK  TEXT 


The  Shamans 


Gita'kikElal 1 

Those  who  have 
power  of  seeing 


atge'ix 2 

they  go 


thus 


tmewa'lEma.4 

the  ghosts. 


Ma'nix5 

When 


aLo'niks,6 

three  persons, 


La  ne  wa ' 

that  one  first 


aqLa'x 8 

some  one 
makes  him 


pat9 

really 


.  10 


k!imta'u 

last 


giLa'xawok;10 

one  who  has  a 
guardian  spirit; 

iLa'xanate 16 

his  life 

itca'q  latxala 19 

its  badness 


qo'La25  La'newa. 

that  first  one. 


giLa'xawok ; 
one  who  has  a 
guardian  spirit; 

ka'tsEk 12  aqLa'x8  gianu'kstx13 

middle  some  one  one  who  has 
makes  him  smallness 

Lka'nax,17  ma'nix5  e'Latcla18 

the  chief,  when  his  sickness 

aya'xElax20  qax21  ue'xatk,22  aLkto'plEna 

"it  is  on  it  that  trail,  he  utters  it 

Ma'nix5  e'wa3  k'limta'11  itca'q  latxala 

When  thus  behind  its  badness 


aqLa'x8  pat9 

some  one  really 
makes  him 


15 


iLa'xawok.14  Aqe'ktaox 

his  guardian  Some  one  pur- 
spirit.  sues  it 

Lka'nax.17  Ma'nix5 

the  chief.  When 

23  La'eevvam24 

his  shaman  song 

19  aya'xElax20 

it  is  on  it 


1  -kEl  to  see,  as  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  element  -Off-  (§  25.7);  -ki-  is  introduced  to  make 
the  stem  -kEl  intransitive  (§  20. 4);  terminal  -l  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  al )  indicates  an  action  char¬ 
acterized  by  many  repetitions  (§31.7);  this  compound  stem  kikElali s  treated  as  a  masculine  noun,  power 
of  seeing  (§  34.5);  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  -Id-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  noun  by  prefixed  g-  (§  17.6). 

2  a-  aorist(§  17.1);  tg-  third  person  plural,  specialform(§  19.2);ei  vowel  lengthened  under  stressof  accent; 
-x  usitative  (§  32.11). 

3  e'wa  THUS,  then  (§  44.2.) 

4 1-  third  person  plural  (§  21);  -mewal  ghost,  a  stem  introduced  after  the  older  stem  -memElost  had  been 
tabooed  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  person  whose  name  contained  this  word;  -m a  distributive  ending, 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mewal  (§  38.2). 

5  ma’nix,  temporal  conjunction  when. 

6  Lon  three;  -iks  plural  indicating  human  beings  (§  38.1);  a-  special  plural. 

7  -a’newa  first;  l-  neuter  pronoun  (§  18). 

3  o-aorist,  q-,  subject  some  one  (§  18);  l-  object  it  (§  18);  -a-  directive,  for  6  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -x  stem 
to  do;  contracted  with  the  usitative  ending  -x  (§  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable. 

9  pat  really,  adverb. 

10  i’kawok  guardian  spirit;  -La-  neuter  possessive  (§  23),  after  which  the  k  changes  to  x  (§  6.1);  g-  trans¬ 
forms  the  term  into  a  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

11  k.'imta'  last,  afterwards,  behind.  Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

12  ka'tsEk  middle.  Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

13  i-  nukstx  smallness,  with  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  personifying  prefix  g-  (see 
notes  1,  10). 

14  See  note  10. 

15  a-  aorist;  q-  some  one;  -e  him;  stem  presumably  -ta£;  the  preceding  k  seems  to  be  adverbial  on 
(§  25.3),  because  when  accented  it  takes  the  form  gE' ,  and  because,  after  0,  an  0  is  inserted  following  it:  for 
instance,  aqugo'tasx  197.15  some  one  pursues  them;  the  verb  has,  however,  only  one  object.  It  never 
occurs  with  directive  -0-. 

16  i-kana’te  life,  soul.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23).  See  also  note  10. 

17  i-ka'nax  chief,  rich  man;  okd'nax  chieftainess  (§  7);  Lka'nax  indefinite,  a  chief. 

18  e'-fc/o  sickness.  Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive. 

19  e’-q!atxala  badness.  Masculine  noun,  feminine  possessive,  relating  to  the  feminine  noun  ue'xatk. 

20  Intransitive  verb  with  indirect  object;  a-  aorist;  y  for  i  between  vowels  (§  17.1),  he  (namely,  bad¬ 
ness);  a-  her  (namely,  trail);  -x-  indicates  that  the  badness  belongs  to  the  trail  (§  24);  -l  to  (§  25.1);  -a- 
directive  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax 

that 


'21  ue'xatk,22  ka28 

trail,  and 

La'£ewam.24  Oka26  niE'nx'I29 

a  little  while 


qo'La 25 

that  one 


his  song. 


And 


avu'ktEliL32 
the  morning 
star 


io'itEt33  ka 


lau'a 27  khmta' 11  aLktoplEna'x28 

then  behind  he  utters  it 

nopo'nEmx30  ka38  atogoe'la-itx,31  tatc! 

it  is  dark  and  they  treat  him,  how¬ 

ever, 

28  aqita'£om 34  iLa'xanate18  qo'La25  ge'Latcla.35 

omes  and  some  one  his  life  that  one  who  has 

reaches  it  his  sickness. 

iLa'.xaiiato.16  Noxota'kox37  tga'xawok 38  gita'kikElal.1 

his  life.  They  return  their  guardian  those  who  have 

pirits  power  of  seeing. 

i^oix,41  extErnae™  e'xti42  aLa'£oix41  ka5 

Sometimes  twice  are  between,  sometimes  once  is  between  and 

aqe'tElotxax 43  iLa'xanate 18 

some  one  gives  his  soul 

him  to  them 

T!a'ya47  aLxa'x48  ge'Latcla.35 

Well  he  becomes  one  who  has 
his  sickness. 


Aqio'cgam36 

Some  one  takes 
it 


E'xtEmae 39  mo'kcti40  aLil,£oix,41  e'xtEmae39  e'xti 42  i,„  2« 


41  ig° 44 


sometimes  once 

noxota'komx45 

they  return 


qo'ta 46 

those 


tga'wok.38 

guardian 

spirits. 


Ma'nix' 

When 


aqia  wax49 

some  one  pursues 
him 


iLa'xanate 18 

his  soul 


ge'Latcla,35 

one  who  has  his 
sickness 


atare'ix 2 


ma'nix5 


iLa'xanate16  ge'Latcla;35 


aqia'wax49 

when  some  one  pursues  liis  soul  one  who  has 

him  sickness; 


gita'kikElal1 

they  go  those  who  have  the 
power  of  seeing, 

U 


’A  27 

then 


lau'a"  qiqlE'tcqta50 

to  the  left 


al  Demonstrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  qix. 

22  u-e'xatk  trail.  Stem  probably  -ex. 

23  a-  aorist;  l-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;  -k-  indicates  l  as  transitive  subject  (§  19);  -t  them;  -6-  directive; 
stem  p’.Ena  (Upper  Chinook  -pqEna). 

24  L-qe’wam  shaman’s  song.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23);  since  the  accent  is  thrown  back  before  the  q,  it 
is  weakened  to e  (§  6.3). 

25  qoLa,  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  invisible  past  (§  44). 

26  The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  ka,  k!a,  and  cka.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  uses. 

27  Then.  Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  e'wa. 

28  See  note  23,  with  usitative  suffix  -x  (§  32.11). 

29  mank  a  little;  with  adverbial  ending  -i,  the  k  is  always  aspirated. 

30  Irregular  formation  from  the  feminine  stem  -pol.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -6  had  been 
inserted  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a  vowel  (§  17.1).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
the  -l  of  -pol  (§  8).  The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

31  a-  aorist;  t-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -o-  third  person  plural  object  before  -g;  -ge-  prefix 
eliminating  one  object  (?)  (§  26.4);  -la-it  stem,  perhaps  -l+-a-it  (§  29.1). 

32  Intransitive  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  i-  takes  a  consonantic  character, 
so  that  the  aoristic  a  is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -ktEliL. 

33  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  -6. 

34  a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -ta£  stem  to  pursue;  -om  for 
-am  after  k  sound,  to  arrive  (§26.1). 

35  See  e’Latcla  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

36  a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -o  directive;  -eg-  stem  to 
take;  -om  completion  of  motion. 

37  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -6-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o  probably  short  and  intro¬ 
duced  after  o  preceding  x:  -t  stem  to  come;  ako  around,  back;  -x  usitative. 

38 1-  plural;  tga'-  third  person  plural  possessive;  I'kawdk  guardian  spirit. 

39  ext  one;  -ma  distributive;  -e  adverb. 

43  moket  two;  -i  (=  -e)  adverb. 

41  a-  aorist;  l-  intransitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -o-  before  k  sound;  stem-  £oya 
between;  -x  usitative. 

42  ext  one;  -i  (=  -e)  adverb. 

43  a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -e-  him;  -t-  them;  -l-  to;  -o-  directive;  -tx  to  give  away;  -x  usitative. 
This  form  is  unusual  in  so  far  as  the  two  terminal  i’s  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  is  not  on  the  ultima. 

44  Demonstrative  adverb  q-  invisible;  -i-  masculine;  -go  there. 

43  See  note  37;  -om  for  -am  after  k  sound  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -ako;  -x  usitative. 

48  See  note  25,  plural. 

47  See  §  46.3. 

48  a-  aorist;  -l-  neuter;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive,  for  -o-  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

49  a-  aorist;  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -a-  directive,  accented  before  w; 
-wa-  to  pursue  one;  -x  usitative. 

30  qiqlE’tcqta  left;  qinqleama'  right.  Particles. 
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qax21 

that 


ue'xatk 22 

trail 


—  /  A  r.| 

tiLO  ix;jl 

it  went; 


nogo'goimx 52 

they  say 


Lo'niEqta,53 

he  will  die, 

iLa'xanate 

his  soul: 


taiJ  1”  54 

nevertheless!” 


Ma'nix 5 

When 


.  16  u 


o, 

“  Oh, 


tla'ya47 

well 


iau'a27 

there 
5?  56 


gita'kikElal:1 

those  who  have  the 
power  of  seeing: 

qinqleama' 50 

to  the  right 


“0, 

“Oh, 

ayo'ix55 

goes 


qLa  xo. 

some  one  will  make 
him.” 


qigo 

when 


Aqiga'£omx57 

Some  one  reaches  it 

£E'mcta-itx61  tmemEld'ctikc.62 

drink  it  the  ghosts. 


naLxoa'pe 58 

the  hole 


qo  La 

that 


25  Ltcuq,65 

water, 


a'lta66 

then 


ile'e.59  Ia'xkate60  aLkLE- 

ground.  There  they  always 

aLkLa'mctx63  go/i.atcla 33  go64 

he  has  drunk  it  the  one  who  has  there 
his  sickness 

nekct  qa'nsix67  t!aya'47  aqLa'x.8  Qe'xtce68 

not  (any)  how  well  some  one  Endeavoring 


Ma'nix5 

When 


ka'nauwe69 

all 


tga'qewama70 

their  shaman  songs 


ataLge'la-itx,71 

they  treat  him, 


nilkct72 

not 


Llpax73 

well 


aqLa'x.8 

some  one 
makes  him. 


L  lap 73  aqe'ax74  iLa'xanate16  qo'La25  LkLamctx63  Ltcuq.65 

Find  some  one  does  it  his  life  that  it  has  drunk  it  the  water. 

Aqio'cgamx,36  ia'qoa-iL75  qix'21  ikana'te.16  Noxota'kux37  tgii'xawok38 

Some  one  takes  it,  it  is  large  that  life.  They  return  tneir  guardian 

spirits 

gita'kikElal.1  Ia'qoa-iL75  qix’21  ikana'te.18  Aqio'cgamx36  qloa'p73 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life.  Some  one  takes  it  near 

power  of  seeing. 

ia'kua76  Nate'tanue77  ka26  iano'kstx13  ne'xElax.78  Nogo'go-imx52 

here  Indians  and  its  smallness  comes  to  be  on  it.  They  say 


51  a-  aorist;  -l-  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  see  note  2. 

52  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -o-  plural  before  fc  sound;  -go  introduced  before  k  stop  (§  19.2 b);  -k'im,  -gim  TO 
say,  in  which  -6-  is  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o  (§  7);  -x  usitative. 

63  l  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  stem  -muqt  dead,  -a  future. 

“  See  §  50. 

65  a-  aorist  before  consonantic  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -i-  third  person  masculine  subject  (see 
note  51). 

56  q-  indefinite  subject;  -l-  neuter  object;  -a-  directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do;  -o  future  for  -a  after 
k  sound  (§  26.1). 

57  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -ga-  adverbial  prefix  (?);  -E  stem  to 
meet;  -om  for  -am  after  k  sound,  completion  of  motion  (compare  note  34). 

58  na-  prefix  for  local  names  (§  40.3);  Lxoap  onomatopoetic  term,  to  dig;  -e  suffix. 

69  Stem  -elx;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  following  the  cluster  -lx,  the  x  is  dropped  (§  6.2); 
-e  suffix. 

60  See  §  44. 

81  a-  aorist;  -Lk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  k  sound  (§  19);  -l-  neuter  object,  implying 
water  (see  note  65);  -qamct  stem  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  -Camct;  -a-itx  always  (§  31.10). 

62  See  note  4.  The  stem  -memElost  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  1-  plural;  -ike  plural 
ending  (§  38.1). 

63  See  note  61.  This  form  stands  for  ahkLE’^Emctx. 

64  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

65  Stem  -tcuq;  neuter. 

««  See  §  47. 

«  See  §  44. 

88  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  but  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

89  Indefinite  numeral  (§  51). 

™  See  note  24.  Here  the  stem  -qewam  is  retained  in  its  original  form;  tga-  plural,  possessive  third  person 
plural;  -mo  plural. 

71  a-  aorist;  -t-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -l-  neuter  object  (see  note  31). 

72  nEkd  not,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  naket. 

73  Attribute  complement. 

74  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -e-  masculine  object;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

79  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  continuative;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -qoa-iL  stem  large. 

78  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  e'wa,  iau'a,  ia'kwa  (§  44). 

77  Plural  in  na-;  stem  -te'tanue  (§  21). 

78  Intransitive  verb;  n-  aorist;  -e- contracted  from  i-i  he  his  (§  12);  -x-  reflexive;  -l-  to;  -a-  directive 
before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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ktoguila'le:79  “uo'nas  niikct72  leTIoix80  ka26 

those  who  treat  them:  “Perhaps  not  it  comes  between  and 

Niktco'ktixe.81  Qe'xtce68  aqe'tElot43  iLa'xanate.18 

It  gets  day.  Endeavoring  some  one  gives  it  to  his  life. 

them 


Lo'mEqta.” 53 

he  will  die.’’ 

Aqa'tElotx,82 

Some  one  gives  it  to 
them 


qloa'p73  ka'nauwe69  eTai/a83 

nearly  all  his  body 

ILa'xanate.16 

his  soul. 


ka26  aLo'niEqtx.53  NiLgEnga'gux 84 

and  he  dies.  It  is  too  small 


[Translation.] 


The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.  When  there  are  three  of  them, 
the  one  who  has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 
has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.  One  who  has  a  small 
guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  soul  of  a  chief  is  pursued 
when  the  chief  is  sick.  When  the  trail  is  had,  the  first  one  utters  his 
shaman  song.  When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the  one  there 
behind  utters  his  shaman  song.  And  it  is  night  for  a  little  while, 
and  they  treat  him;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 
the  sick  one  is  overtaken.  His  soul  is  taken.  The  guardian  spirits 
of  the  seers  return.  Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 
sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.  Then  the 
sick  one  becomes  well. 

When  the  soul  of  a  sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
the  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  "Oh,  he  will  die,  anyway!”  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  "Oh,  he  will  become  well!” 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
water,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  well. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  found.  It  is  taken. 
That  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
soul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
small.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  "Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
before  he  will  die.”  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies. 
His  soul  is  too  small. 


79  See  note  31.  k-  personal  noun. 

so  See  note  41.  Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  q  (§  6.3). 
s'  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -i-  masculine  subject;  -k  is  a  prefix.  The  origin  of  the  suffix  is  not  clear. 

82  a  rhetoric  lengthening  of  e  (see  notes  43,  72). 

83  e-  masculine  pronoun;  -La-  neuter  possessive;  -Lea  stem  body. 

m  n-  aorist;  -i-  third  person  masculine  intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul;  -l-  neuter  object,  referring 
to  the  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -gEn  probably  for  -gEl  on  account  of  (§  25.4);  -g-  probably  stem;  -ago 
around,  or  part  of  stem;  -x  usitative. 


KATHLAMET  TEXT 


Exa't1  ne'qatcxEm2  nai'ka3  tgE'qleyuqtikc.4 

One  he  sang  conjurer’s  I  my  ancestors, 

song 


Tqe'qLax5  qatciuxoa'- 

One  hundred  he  owned 


watcguix.6 

songs. 

ta'xi11 

that 


Laxanakco'ngut7  iLa'lxam.8  Noxua'koax9  ta-itci10  te'lxam8 

Laxanakco'ngut  his  town.  They  assembled  those  people 

iqe'qtcxam.2  Lakt14  Lpo'lEinax15 


tE  LaqEpa 

his  house  at 


12 


ya'xi13 

that 


the  one  who  sang 
conjurer’s  songs. 


Four 


nights 


noxuiwi'yutckuax16  ta-itci10  te'lxam.8  A'qa17  nige'mx18  ya'xi13 

they  danced  those  people.  Then  said  that 

iqe'qtcxam:2  “A'qa17  Lxato'guala19  La'xi13  Lqleyo'qt,4  aLxetElo'tc- 

one  who  sang  “Then  he  will  come  to  hear  that  old  man,  he  will  go  to  see 

conjurer’s  song: 

xama.”20  IgoxuiLo'xoa-it21  te'lxam:8  “Qa'rnta22  Lq23  aLte'mama24 

the  dances.”  '  They  thought  the  people:  ‘‘Whence  maybe  he  will  arrive 


1  Stem -ext  one;  feminine  a e'xt;  neuter  Lett;  plural  text;  forms  indicating  human  beings  e'xat,  ae'xat, 
Le'xat,  te'xat. 

2  Stem  -tcxam;  the  preceding  -k-  (heard  here  generally  -q-)  probably  on;  ne-  transitional  masculine  (§  17). 

3  naika  I,  independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  following 
norm. 

4  -qteyot  old  person;  t-  plural;  gE-  my;  -ilcc  plural,  human  beings. 

5  This  form  is  not  otherwise  known. 

6  qa-  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  in  ICatlilamet,  either  transitional,  or  a  slurred  form  of  aqa  then  con¬ 
tracted  with  transitional  i-;  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -i-  him;  this  verb  may  correspond  to  Chinook 
tcid'xuwaltck  he  helped  her  sing  (Chinook  Texts  144.3). 

7  Laxanakco'ngut  is  a  Nehelim  town,  called  in  that  language  Neso'ka;  perhaps  derived  from  ongut  a 
small  bay  with  steep  banks,  and  Ld'xane  outside. 

8  i-  masculine;  -id- indefinite  possessive;  -Ixam  town,  from  stem  -lx.  The  neuter  or  indefinite  possessive 
pronoun  refers  here  to  the  indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  is  formed 
te'lxam ,  with  t-  plural  prefix. 

9  Stem  probably  -koa  (Lower  Chinook  -ko)\  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -xua-  reflexive  after  o 
vowel;  -koa  stem;  -rusitative. 

10  Demonstrative,  indicating  human  beings  (see  §  44). 

11  Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to  tquL  house. 

12  Without  possessive,  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem -gut;  with  possessive  pronoun  the.  vowel  is  dropped. 
It  lias  always  the  plural  prefix  t-;  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  possessive  in  iLa'lxam  (see  note  8); 
-pa  at  (|  55). 

13  ya'xi,  wu'xi.  La  xi  demonstratives  (J  44). 

14  Numeral;  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktikc  is  used. 

16  wa’pol  night;  L-  indefinite  pronoun;  -pol  night,  dark;  -max  distributive  plural. 

16  no-,  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -xui-  reflexive,  used  apparently  in  this  verb  only  in  the 
plural;  the  u  is  introduced  after  preceding  o;  stem  -we  to  dance;  always  ending  with  -l  expressing  repe¬ 
tition,  or  -tek  expressing  probably  an  inchoative  (§  31);  -x  usitative. 

17  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

is  ni- masculine  transitional;  -kxim,  accented,  -gem  to  say;  -x  usitative. 

19  l-  indefinite;  -xa-  reflexive;  the  stem  docs  not  occur  in  any  other  place  in  the  available  material. 

29  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -x-  reflexive;  -c-  him;  -t-  coming;  -lotcx  to  look  on;  -am  to  go  to - ;  -a  future. 

nigo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -x-  reflexive  changed  to  -xui-  after  preceding  -o-;  -lox°  to 
think;  -a-it  suffix  expressing  rest. 

22  qa  where;  -mta  suffix,  not  free;  whence,  whither. 

23  Lq  enclitic  particle,  may  be. 

24  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -te  to  come;  -mam  for  -am  after  vowel  to  arrive  (§  29);  -a  future. 
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Lax’13 


Lqleyo'qt?4  Lxuan25  e'wa26  Naqe/lcm27  aLte'mama24  aLxitElo'tc- 

that  Oldman?  Perhaps  thus  Nehelim  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the 

sama,20  Lxuan25  e'wa26  Tia'klelakix28  aLte'mama24  aLxitElo'tcxama.”20 

dance,  perhaps  thus  Clatsop  he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the  dance.” 


Igo'ponEm. 

It  grew  dark. 


A/cia17  wi't’ax30  iguxuiwl'yutck16  ta-itci10  te'w . 8 


qa 

Then 


wi  t  ax3 

again 


Qe'q  !ayaq31  wa'polpa, 

Middle  night  at. 


32 


a'qa17 

then 


they  danced 

tEll23 

tired 


igo'xoax34 

became 


those 

ta-itci10 

those 


xam. 

people. 

te'lxam.8 

people. 


^30 


,37 


no'lJix38 


Ig-ugoaqe'witx-it.35  Lexa't1  Lqleyo'qt4  Lqage'lak30  as 

They  rested.  One  old  woman  and  a  little’ 

igo'ponEm29  a'qa17  iLoqo'ptit.39  Qloa'p40  e'ktEllL41  qiLXE'qo-itq42 

it  was  dark  then  she  slept.  Near  morning  star  she  arose 

La'xi13  Lqleyo'qt4  Lqage'lak.36  A'qa17  ta'nki43  ige'xox.44  iLgiltcE'maq45 

that  old  woman.  Then  something  was  (there).  She  heard 

q!a'e  q!a'e  q!a'e46  ta'nki43  ige'xox44  ici'qepa.47  lLxLo'xoa-it21  La'xi13 

noise  of  a  crack  opening  something  was  the  door  at.  She  thought  that 

•4  “Lxuan25  s:Iq° 48  iqantci'txam.49  M'xua50  antcuqo'yutc- 

“  Perhaps  war  some  one  comes  to  Well  I  awoke 

make  on  us. 

qF.ma51  te'lxam.8”  A'qa17  iLktuqo'yutcq,52  ac37  qEnE'mkatix53  ta-itci10 

them  the  people.”  Then  she  woke  them,  and  remaining  quiet  those 

te'lxam8.  Iguxoa'qo-itq54  ta-itci10  te'lxam.8  Iguxoala'yutck.55 

people.  They  arose  those  people.  They  arose. 


Lqleyo'qt:4 

old  one: 


20  Perhaps  related  to  - loio -  to  thtnk  (see  note  21);  compare  mxLo'xuan  tci  qfod'pix  do  you  think  it  is 
near?  26.5. 

26  Demonstrative  adverb  (see  §  44). 

27  na-  locative  prefix  (§40);  -qelem  stem  for  a  place  name  south  of  Columbia  river;  Tqele'muks  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Naqe'lim  (nehelim),  the  Tillamook. 

28 1-  plural;  -id'-  his;  -klelak  roasted,  dried  salmon;  -ix  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
roasted  salmon,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  La'tsEp  has  the  same 
meaning;  La-  their;  -tsEp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

28  igo-  transitional  and  directive;  -pol  night;  -ponEm  it  is  always  night  (see  §  8). 

30  again  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  wext. 

31  qe'q.’ayak  the  middle  of  a  thing. 

32  w-  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  a-  feminine;  -pol  night;  -pa  at,  in. 

33  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

34  igo-  transitional  intransitive  third  person  plural;  -x-  reflexive;  -oa-  changed  from  o  after  6;  -x  to  do. 

33  igugoa-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound  (§  19);  -qewit  to  rest;  -rit  suffix  (§  29). 

36  l-  indefinite;  -qage’lak  woman. 

37  as,  ac  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

33  noL!  A  little;  no'Llix •  adverb. 

39  iL-  indefinite  transitional;  -6-  directive;  -qoptit  to  sleep. 

49  NEARLY,  NEAR  BY;  also  q.’od'pil  ALMOST. 

41  Stem  -ktEliL. 

42  qiL-  see  note  6;  -x-  reflexive;  -qo4tq  TO  arise. 

43  fare  what;  LarewHo;  ta'nki  something. 

44  ige-  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -x-  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do. 

43  iLgi-  it  him;  -l-  is  probably  the  prefix  to  (§  25);  stem  -tcEmdq  to  hear  ;  the  terminal  -aq  may  also  be 
a  suffix. 

46  An  onomatopoetic  particle. 

47  i-  masculine;  -ci’qe  doorway;  -pa  at. 

48  A  particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

49  i-  transitional;  -q-  some  one;  -ntc  inclusive  plural;  -t  to  come;  -x  to  do;  -am  to  arrive. 

50  nixua  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  German  “doch;”  here  it  might  be  translated  anyway. 

51  a-  future;  -ntc- 1  them;  -u  directive;  -qotcq  plural \-q6yutcq  to  awaken;  -Em  distributive;  each  one  (?); 
-a  future. 

52  iikt-  IT  THEM. 

53  Perhaps  qan  quiet;  distributive  qanEma;  -katix-  adverbial  suffix;  compare  Chinook  ia'xkati  right 
there;  qtoa'pkati  quite  near. 

54  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -xoa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qo-itq  to  arise. 

55  igoxoa-  see  note  54;  -latck  plural;  -layutck  to  arise;  this  word  contains  the  inchoative  -tck,  and  may  be 
the  stem  -l  to  move. 
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Itgo'guiga58  tga'qamatcx.57  IqLo'lxam58  Laxi13  Lexa't:1 

They  took  their  arrows.  He  was  told  that  one:  “Light  doit 

wu'xi13  a'tdL.61”  Wax59  iLE'kox62  La'xi13  LgoaLe'lx.63  A'qa17  ta'nki43 

that  fire.”  Light  he  did  that  person.  Then  something 

Lax59  ige'xox44  ici'qepa.47  Lxuan25  a'wima64  1  c  ta' qa  -  i  La  x 05  sia'xo.st1’8 

visible  became  the  door  at.  Perhaps  thus  its  largeness  its  face 

La07  ukteniEna'kste.68  Igugoa'k’im09  ta-itci10  te'lxam:8  “  Iqetxe'Lau70 

like  the  moon  like.  They  said  those  people:  “A  monster 

ya'xi13  alilxge'tpqa.71”  Ige'k’im69  ya'xi13  iqe'qtcxam:2  “Iqcxe'Lautci  ?72 

J  that  he  will  come  in.”  He  said  that  the  one  who  sang  ‘‘A  monster  is  it? 

the  conjurer’s  song: 

Lqleyo'qt4  iLxetElo'tcxam20 


•‘War59  a'xa60 


La'xka73 

he 

Qoct75 

Behold 

kopa'81 

there 


La'xi13 

that 

ige'pixL70 

a  sea  lion 


old  one 


he  came  to  see  the  dance 


yaxi'yax77  igixElo'tcxam.78 

that  he  came  to  see  the  dance. 


iLgEincitqoe'niam.”  74 

he  came  to  give  you  food.” 

Tia'maq79  iqte'lox,80 


io'maqt.82 

it  died. 


KEla'ix83 

Far 


ca'xalix83 


up 


ya'xi13 

that 


;i3 


ige'pixL.76 

sea  lion. 


iuque'wulxt84  ya'xi1 

it  went  up  that 

te'lxam,8  ta-itci10  ige'taxelo'tcxe.80 

people,  those  who  had  come  to  see 

the  dance. 


His  shots  they  made  on  it, 

e'Lxam,8  tatc  !a 

town,  never¬ 

theless 

itgixE'lEmux83  ta-itci10 

they  ate  those 

37 


A'qa17 

Then 

Oxue'lutcx86  ya'xi13  e'tcxampa 

They  saw  the  dance  that  song  at. 


KIoaLqe'  La'yuLEmax88  a'nqa89 

Thus  then  supernatural  long  ago 
helper 

tike.4 


Laxanakco'ngut7  nai'ka3  tgE'qleyuq- 

Laxanakco'ngut  I  my  ancestors. 


56  itgo-  they  them;  -gEl  alter  o  changed  to  -gui;  stem  -ga  to  take. 

87  f-  plural;  fgd- their;  -qamatex  arrow. 

igL-  some  one  him;  -o- directive;  -liam  to  say. 

60  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

60  Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  a-  feminine  object;  -x  to  do;  -a  future. 

61  o- feminine;  -toL  fire. 

62  Probably  i-  transitional;  l-it;  -k  indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a- her;  -x  to  do. 

63  Probably  from  the  stem  -elx  place,  country. 

64  e'wa  thus;  distributive  d'wimax  (?) 

63  i-  masculine;  - eta -  their  two  sides,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noun  face;  -qa-iLax  largeness. 

66  s-  dual;  -id';  his;  -xdst  face,  eyes. 

67  La  just  like. 

68  In  Chinook  okLE'men  is  used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a  man  named  A'  LE'mEn,  whose  guardian 
spirit  was  the  moon,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  akLE'mEn,  which  corresponds  to  the  I.ower  Chi¬ 
nook  form,  and  used  aka'im  instead  (see  Lkaemu'ks  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  place  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  plural  of  the  Lower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLEmEna'ks  (see  Chinook  Texts 
245.18);  the  ending  -te  like  (see  §  55). 

69  igu-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -goa-  inserted  before  stem  in  k;  -k’lm  to  say;  see  note  18. 

70  Stem  -qctxe'  Lan. 

77  al-  future  before  vowels  (§  17);  i-  he;  -lx-  us;  -get  coming  to;  -pq  into;  -a  future. 

72  tci  interrogative  particle. 

73  ia'xka,  a'xka,  La'xka  he,  she,  it. 

74  i-  transitional;  LgEtnc-  it  you;  -t  to  come;  -qoem  to  give  food;  -am  to  arrive. 

75  An  exclamation. 

76  Stem  -ge'pi-XL. 

77  Demonstrative,  see  §  44. 

78  igi-  transitional  intransitive;  -xeI  reflexive  on  behalf  of  themselves;  -6-  directive;  -texarn  to  go  to 
see. 

79 1-  plural  pronun;  -id-  his;  -maq  the  act  of  shooting. 

80  iqtel-  somebody  them  on  him;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do,  to  make. 

84  Perhaps  better  go-pa'  there  at. 

82  i-  masculine;  -o-  directive;  -maqt  to  die,  singular. 

83  Both  words  contain  the  adverbial  ending  -ix. 

84  From  a  stem  -qe  to  go  up;  -wulxt  UP. 

88  itgi-  they  him  ;  -xE'lEmux  used  here  as  a  transitive  verb;  more  commonly  intransitive  itixE'lEmux  they 
at,  in  reference  to  him;  stem  -mux. 

80  See  note  20;  -xelotcx  to  witness  a  dance;  o-  third  person  plural;  ge'taxelo'tcxe  is  nominal,  probably 
the  ones  who  had  tiieir  witnessing;  g-  nomen  actoris;  i-  masculine;  -ta  theirs. 

87  See  note  2;  c'tcxam  the  conjurer’s  song  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 

88  id-  theirs;  -yuLEma  supernatural  being. 

89  In  Lower  Chinook  a'nqate. 


WISHRAM  TEXT1 

By  Edward  Sapir 


Coyote  and  ItcIe'xyan 


Aga2  kwo'pt3  .  gayu'ya4 

Now  then  he  went 

galixE'ltcmaq9  isklu'lya 

he  heard  Coyote 


isklu'lya5  wi'tlax.6  Na'2wit7 

Coyote  again.  Straightway 

gw  a' nisi m10  qtulatla'niElqt11 

always  they  (indef.)  are  always 

swallowing  them  down 


gay  u'y  arn;8 

he  arrived 
going; 

idE'lxam12 

the  people 


1  A  connected  English  translation  of  this  text  will  be  found  in  Sapir’s  \V  ishram  Texts,  Publications  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  u.  41, 4.3.  The  Indian  text  as  here  given  has  been  very  slightly  normal- 
lzed  from  its  form  as  there  published  (pp.  40,  42). 

*  Used  partly  with  weak  temporal  force,  partly  as  mere  connective  in  narrative.  It  is  frequently  prac¬ 
tically  untranslatable  into  English. 

3  kicopt,  then,  at  that  time,  is  regularly  used  with  preceding  aga  to  mark  new  step  in  narrative.  It 
can  be  analyzed  into  demonstrative  stem  kwo-  (or  kwa-)  that  (=  Chinook  go  there)  and  local  suffix 
-pt  UP  TO  (so  AND  so)  far.  Neither  of  these  elements  occurs  freely,  kwo-  is  not  used  to  form  demon¬ 
strative  pronouns,  only  occurring  stereotyped  in  several  adverbs;  besides  kwopt  we  have  kwd’ba  there 
(note  39),  and  kwd'dau  and  (note  46).  -pt  also  hardly  seems  to  occur  except  stereotyped  in  adverbs; 
cf.  dapt  as  far  as  this  (related  to  da’ba,  this-in=here,  as  kwopt  is  to  kwS'bc),  and  yaxpt,  as  far  as 
that  yonder,  from  ya'xi  off  yonder).  See  also  note  56. 

4  <-gal-  before  vowels)  =  tense  prefix  denoting  remote  past,  regularly  used  in  myth  narrative.  -  y-= 
3d  per.  masc.  subj.  intr.,  referring  to  isklu’lya,  before  consonants  it  would  appear  as  -i-,  while  gal-  would 

then  appear  as  tense  prefix  (ga-y-  =  gal-i-:  see  notes  9,  28,  32,  47).  -u-  =  directive  prefix  away  from 
speaker,  -ya  =  verb  stem  to  go. 

6  i-  =  masc.  noun  prefix  with  which  -y-  in  gayu’ya  is  in  agreement,  -sklu'lya  =  noun  stem  coyote, 
apparently  not  capable  of  analysis;  perhaps  loan-word  from  Klickitat  spi'lya.  Chinook  has  another  stem, 
-tla'lapas. 

« Composed  of  wi't.’a  again  and  deictic  particle  -x:  cf.  da'uya  (note  54)  and  da'uyax  this,  wi't.’a 
is  most  plausibly  explained  as  stereotyped  adverb  from  wi-,  masc.  noun  prefix  (originally  independent 
masc.  pronoun?  Seenotes  19  and  33),  and  -t!a,  emphatic  particle  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (see  note 
21).  According  to  this  analysis  wi'tla(x )  was  originally  formed  from  *wi  as  ya'xt!a(x )  he  too  from  ya-x- 
he.  Originally  it  must  have  meant  that  (masc.)  too,  but  was  later  generalized  in  meaning. 

-  »  Rhetorically  lengthened  form  of  nu'it  immediately,  right  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  nd'wit, 
it  seems  to  imply  direct,  unswerving  motion  without  interference  of  other  action;  it  may  then  be  rendered 
as  straight  on  or  on  and  on. 

8  As  in  note  4,  except  that  instead  of  verb  stem  -ya  we  have  its  shorter  form  -y-  - i -  (as  in  yu'it  he  goes; 

cf.  also  note  61).  To  this  is  suffixed  verb  suffix  -am  arrive  while  — ing,  go  (or  come)  to  do _ .  Several 

verb  stems  have  two  forms,— one  in  -a,  and  one  without  this  -a  (e.  g.,  -pa  and  -p  to  go  out;  cf.  galu'pa 
SHE  WENT  OUT  With  atpX  SHE  COMES  OUT). 

9  gal-  =  tense  prefix  ga-  before  vowels,  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  obj.  before  reflexive  element  (reflexive  verbs 
have,  morphologically  speaking,  no  subject),  -x El-  =  indirect  reflexive  composed  of  reflexive  element  -x- 
and  local  verb  prefix  -l-  to,  into,  -tcmaq  =  verb  stem  to  hear.  galixE'ltcmaq  means  literally  to  him¬ 
self  heard.  TO  HEAR  some  one  is  expressed  by  -x-tcmaq  with  prefixed  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronominal  elements. 

10  Adverb  not  capable  of  analysis. 

n  q.  =  indefinite  transitive  subj.  -t-  =  3d  per.  pi.  obj.  tr.,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -u-  =directive  prefix 

(very  many  verbs  have  this  ‘'directive”  -u-  even  when  no  definite  idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 
seems  to  be  implied).  -latlamElq-  is  exampleof  rarely  occurring  compound  verbs,  -lat  !a-  is  “diminutive” 
form  of  verb  stem  -lada-  to  throw  down,  away  (in  this  case  its  meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
more  closely  to  that  of  its  Chinook  cognate  -Lata  to  pull  back);  -mElq-  is  best  explained  as  verb  stem 
-mEq-  (or  -mq-)  to  vomit  with  infixed  -l-  of  frequentative  or  continuative  significance  (that  -l-  is  not  really 
part  of  stem  is  shown  by  form  itciulat/a'maq  he  swallowed  niM  down);  pull  back  +  vomit  may 
be  construed  as  meaning  vomit  backward,  draw  to  one’s  self  and  swallow’,  -t  =  tense  suffix  of 
present  time.  Observe  peculiar  sequence  of  tense,  he  heard  .  .  .  they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 
that  are  dependent  on  other  verbs,  chiefly  of  saying  or  perception,  are  always  present  in  tense,  no  matter 
what  tense  is  logically  implied;  cf.  below  gatcigE'lkEl  .  .  .  iki'ax  (note  43)  he  saw  it  ...  it  is. 
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itclE'xyan. 

Merman. 

itclE'xyan-, 

Merman; 

atcnuiatla'niElEqEma, 


1  Qxa'damt14  gayu'y’15  ikni'm16  na'wit  gatcigE'lga17 

Whither  it  went  the  canoe  straightway  he  got  hold  of  it 

gatciulatla'mElq18  ka'nawi19  dan.20  “Nait!’21 

lie  always  swallowed  it  down  every  thing. 

5,23  isklu'lya  galixlu'xwa-it.24 


a'g’22 

‘Me  too  now 

Aga  kwo'pt 


he  will  swallow  me  down,”  Coyote  he  thought. 

isklu'lya;  gatcigE'lga  yag'ail25  ikla'munaq.26 

Coyote;  he  got  hold  of  it  its  bigness  the  tree. 


gayu'y’ 

he  went 


Now 

Aga  kwo'pt 


then 

rA/. 


Now 


then 


12  id-  =  3d  per.  pi.  noun  prefix,  in  concord  with  - 1 -  in  preceding  verb.  -ham  ( -E-  is  inorganic)  =  noun 
stem  village  ( wi'lxam  village  is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idE'lxam  people);  -ham  is  evidently 
related  to  -lx  (see  note  33). 

13  i-  as  in  note  5.  -tclExyan  =  noun  stem  merman,  protector  of  fishermen  (see  Wishram  Texts,  p.  40, 
note  2;  p.  42,  note  2;  p.  256,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  itself.  Syntactically  itclE'xyan  is  subject 
implied,  but  not  grammatically  referred  to,  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  quite  correct;  properly  speaking,  itclE'xyan  should  go  with  tctulatla'mElqt. 

■14  From  interrogative  stem  qxa-  (or  qa-),  seen  also  in  qa'xba  what-in?  =  where?  qa'xia  of  what 
kind?  and  qa'ngi  what-with?  =  how?  -damt  =  local  suffix  toward  found  suffixed  to  several 
adverbs  (cf.  ca'xaladamt  toward  above,  giqwa'ladamt  toward  below).  This  -damt  is  evidently 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  from.  Qxa'damt  here  introduces  indirect  question,  and  may  best 
be  translated  as  no  matter  where. 

is  =  gayu'ya.  Final  vowels  are  regularly  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analysis 
of  form,  see  note  4. 

is  i -  as  in  note  5.  -knim  =  noun  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyllabic,  for 
otherwise  we  should  have  *  wiknim  (see  note  33);  its  Chinook  cognate  -kanim  shows  original  dissyllabic 
form.  See  also  note  37. 

u  ga-  =  tense  prefix  as  in  note  4.  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  following  itclE'xyan  as  sub¬ 
ject.  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  ikni'm  of  preceding  clause  as  object.  -gEl-  =  verb  prefix  of 
adverbial  force,  toward  (with  purpose,  intent  to  reach);  it  here  replaces  directive -a- of  most  transitive 
verbs,  -ga  =  verb  stem  to  get  hold  of,  seize;  it  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  verb  stem  -ga  stick  to, 
its  particular  active  significance  being  gained  by  use  of  transitive  pronominal  prefixes  and  verb  prefix  -gEl-. 

38  ga-tc-i-  as  in  note  17,  -i-  here  referring  to  following  dan.  -u-lat!a'-mElq  as  in  note  11. 

is  ka'nawi  all,  every  is  most  probably  compounded  of  kana-  all  together  (found  in  such  numeral 
forms  as  ka'nactmokct  all-tiie-two  =  both  and,  with  unexplained  -to-,  in  kanEmlu'nikc  all  three 
people)  and  old  3d  per.  masc.  demonstrative  pronoun  *wi  (cf.  note  6)  now  no  longer  preserved  as  such 
(except  in  such  petrified  words  as  wi’tla  and  ka'nawi),  but  specialized,  like  its  corresponding  fern,  wa-, 
as  3d  per.  noun  prefix  (see  note  33).  These  old  pronouns  *wi  and  *wa  are  best  explained  as  substantivized 
from  pronominal  elements  -%-  (masc.)  and  -a-  (fern.)  by  means  of  demonstrative  element  w-  (or  u -);  this 
latter  element  is  probably  identical  with  -u-  in  demonstrative  stem  da’u-  this  (found  also  as  da-;  see 
note  54),  and  with  Chinook  -6-  in  demonstratives  near  3d  per.  ( x’OLa ,  x-octa,  x'ota).  ka'nawi  must  origi¬ 
nally  have  meant  something  like  all  (of)  that  (masc.),  but,  like  wi'tla,  was  later  generalized  in  signifi¬ 
cance.  ka'nawi  is  here,  as  often,  rhetorically  lengthened  to  ka'nawi  to  emphasize  its  meaning  of  totality. 

20  Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  what,  anything,  something.  Though  not 
provided  with  any  sign  of  gender,  it  is  always  construed  as  masculine,  hence  -i-  in  gatciulatla'mElq.  Its 
correlative  can  (Kathlamet  Lan )  referring  to  persons,  who,  anybody,  somebody,  is  always  neuter  in 
gender;  he  swallowed  everybody  down  would  be  gatciulatla'mElq  ka'nawi  can. 

21  Elided  from  na’itla  (see  note  15).  Composed  of  1st  per.  sing,  pronominal  stem  nai-  (seen  also  in  na’- 
ika  i)  and  emphatic  suffix  -t!a  Too,  also  (see  note  6).  All  independent  pronouns  in  -ka  can  be  changed 
to  emphatic  pronouns  by  merely  replacing  -ka  by  -tla  (e.  g.,  ya'xka  he  becomes  ya'xtla  he  too). 
Syntactically  na'itla  here  anticipates  -n-  in  following  verb  (see  note  23)  as  1st  per.  sing.  obj. 

22  =  a'ga  (see  note  15).  This  particle  is  very  frequently  used  before  future  verb  forms  in  conversation. 

23  a-  =  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -n-  =  1st  per.  sing.  tr.  obj.  -u-lat!a’- 
mElEq-  as  in  note  11  ( -E-  before  -q-  is  inorganic).  -Em-  =  connective  before  future  suffix  -a;  verbs  that  are 
continuative  or  frequentative  in  form  regularly  use  this  connective  -Em-  before  certain  suffixes  (such  as 
future -a,  cessative-fcfc,  usitative  -nil),  -a  =  tense  suffix  of  future  time;  in  Wishram  verbs  regularly  form 
their  future  by  prefixing  a-  or  al-  (before  vowels)  and  suffixing  -a.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  why  this 
form  should  be  frequentative;  one  would  rather  except  atcnulatla'mEgwa. 

24  gal-i-  as  in  note  9.  -x-  =  reflexive  element;  literal  translation  of  verb  would  be  (to)  himself  thought. 
-lux(w)-  =  verb  stem  to  think,  -a-it  =  verb  suffix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  it  is  found  in  all 
tenses  of  verb  but  present,  where  it  is  replaced  by  -an  ( ixlu'xwan  he  thinks). 

25  ya-  =  i-ya-.  i-  =  masc.  noun  prefix,  determining  gender  of  noun  stem  -gail.  -ya-  =  3d  per.  masc. 
possessive  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  masculine  noun  ikla'munaq.  -gail  =  abstract  noun  stem  big¬ 
ness.  yagail  ikla'munaq  the  tree’s  bigness  may,  like  ail  other  possessive  constructions,  be  construed 
either  attributively  (the  big  tree)  or  predicatively  (the  tree  is  big).  Its  attributive  character  is  here 
determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  ( gatcigE'lga )  as  predicate. 

25  i-  as  in  note  5.  -kla'munaq  =i  noun  stem  tree,  stick,  wood.  This  word  is  difficult  of  etymologic 
analysis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -Ida-  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  noun  prefix  (cf.  ikla'lamat 
ROCK,  perhaps  from  verb  stem  -la  to  move),  -/c/a-  is  most  plausibly  considered  as  “diminutive”  form 
of  verb  stem  -ga-  to  fly,  up  in  air  (as  first  element  in  compound  verbs);  cf.  itciuldwa'la  he  whetted  it 
with itci'ula  he  filed  it,  and  miugwala'da-ulx  i  threw  it  up  on  top  (of  something)  with  iniula'da-ulx 
I  threw  it  up. 
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La'x27  oali'xox 


28 


gi'gwal31 


in  sight  he  made  him-  He  got  hold  of 
self.  him 

Na'wit  iitcqo'ba3 

Straightway  in  the  water  below 

kwo'pt  gatcugi'kEl34 

Now  then  he  saw  them 

axu'xt38  kwo'ba39  gi'gwal 

are  there  below 

piled  together 

isklu'lya  itclE'xyan  yago'niEnii41 


GatcigE'lga  itclE'xyan,  gaqiulatia'mElEq 

merman, 


Aga 


isk!u'l\  a 

Coyote 


they  (indef. )  swallowed 
him  down. 


galixi'maxitam32 


igabla'd35 

their  multitude 

iitcqo'ba. 

in  the  water. 


wi'lxba.33 

he  arrived  falling  on  the  ground 

idE'lxam;  Igabla'd36  akni'm37 

the  people;  their  multitude  the  canoes 

Aofa  kwo'pt  gatcigE'lkEl40 

then  he  saw  it 


& 

Now 


Coyote 


Merman 


his  heart 


qxwoL4: 

hanging 


iki'ax.43 

it  is. 


Aga 

Now 


kwo'pt 

_  then 

Particle  verb.  Though  verbal  in  force,  it  is  purely  adverbial  morphologically,  having  no  grammatical 

° V *  regard  t0  tense  and  PerSOn  U  iS  defined  b>-  lowing  verb,  which  serves  as  Us  fol 

» t-itg  auxin  an  . 

“  galA'  aS  in  note  9‘  =  reflexive  element,  -d-  (modified  from  -u-  because  of  preceding  and  following 

ve  h"  Tr?  3  -=  dlrectlve  prefix:  ordinarily  reflexive  -x-  replaces  directive  but  there  are  severa! 
\erbs  that  retam  it  even  when  reflexive  in  form,  -x  =  verb  stem  to  do,  make,  -x-u-x  to  do  to  one’s 

Mfi7KE  °NE  s  SELF’ is  regularly  used  to  mean  become.  For  other  forms  of  verb  stem  -x  see  notes 
4o,  oo,  o4,  and  66. 

”  ga'  aSjn.note  4-  =  indefinite  tr.  subj.  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.  -u-latla'-mslEq  as  in  note  11 

i  orms  w  ith  indefinite  -q-  subject  are  very  commonly  used  in  Wishram  in  lieu  of  passives. 

so  a-  =  3d  per.  neut.  noim  prefix,  -t-  =  inorganic  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  l  and  c.  -cn6- 

(-  -cqa-\  a  is  velanzed  to  6  by  preceding  q )  =  noun  stem  water  ;  its  shorter  form  -cq-  is  seen  in  Icta'ca 

™E  °F  THE  TW°  (Wishram  Texts  190-14)-  -ba  -local  noun  suffix  in,  at  (see  also  notes  33, 

oy,  ana  60). 

31  Adverb;  -cl  is  probably  not  part  of  stem,  for  it  is  found  also  in  correlative  ca'x-al  above. 

32  gal-  as  in  note  9.  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  preceding  i-sklu’lya.  -xima-  =  verb  stem 

TO  PUT  DOWN,  put  on  ground,  lay  down  (as  tr.);  lie  down  (as  intr.);  probably  composed  of  -x-  on 
ground(?)  and  -ima-  put  (cf.  ga-ya-i-a'l-ima-lx  he  put  himself  into  the  water  [Wishram  Texts  2.5])- 
whenever  indirect  object  with  -k-  on  is  introduced,  -x-ima-  becomes  -xa-ima-  (e.  g.,  ga-k-l-a-k-xa'-im’a 
she  Laid  it  down  on  it  [\\  ishram  Texts  2.11]).  -x it  =  quasi-passive  suffix;  -x-ima-xit-  =  be  laid  down 
lai  one  s  self  down,  fall  down  to  ground,  -am,  =  verb  suffix  arrive - ing  (cf.  note  8). 

33  wi-  =  3d  per.  masc.  noun  prefix;  masc.  noun  stems  that  are  non-syllabic  or  monosyllabic  require  wi- 
(cf.  note  55);  those  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have  i-  (see  notes  5,  13,  16,  26);  for  probable  origin  of 
wi-  see  note  19.  In  Chinook  wu-has  entirely  given  way  to  i-,  except  as  archaism  in  some  place-names 
and  in  songs,  -lx-  =  noun  stem  land;  seen  also  in  wi’lxam  village,  idE’lxam  people  (see  note  12)- 
probably  also  in  wa'lxi  fishing  station  and  icE'lxlx  staging  for  fishing,  -ba  as  in  note  30. 

85  in  note  4‘  ~tc~  =  3d  Per-  masc.  tr.  subj.  -u-  =  3d  per.  pi.  obj.,  referring  to  following  idE’lxam 
(before  verb  prefix  -gel-  3d  per.  plural  obj.  -Ms  replaced  by-n-,  -jEZ-then  becoming -g(w)i-;  in  other  words 
-t-  before  gsl-  is  treated  analogously  to  when  it  comes  before  -gel-),  -gi-  =  plural  form  of  -gel-( see  note’ 
40)  out  from  enclosed  space  (cf.  ga-l-a-gE'l-ba  it  flowed  out  of  her  [Wishram  Texts  94.4]);  analo¬ 
gously  to  -gEl-  (see  note  17)  directive  -u-  is  here  replaced  by  -  gill-,  -kf.l  =  verb  stem  to  know  (cf.  l-k-d-u'- 
lcul  he  knows  them  [Wishram  Texts  176.10]);  -gEl-ksl  =  to  know  from  out  one’s  (eyes),  hence  to 

SEE,  GET  SIGHT  OF. 


35  Z-  =  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix,  defining  gender  of  abstract  noun  stem  -blad.  -ga-=  3d  per.  pi.  pos¬ 
sessive  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -blad  =  noun  stem  multitude,  great  number.  Igabla'd 
idE'lxam  is  construed  like  ya'gail  ikla'munaq  (see  note  25). 

3«  As  in  note  35,  except  that  -ga-  =  3d  per.  fern,  possessive  pron.  prefix  (merely  homonymous  with  -ga¬ 
ol  note  35),  referring  to  akm’m. 

si  a-  =  3d  per.  fern,  noun  prefix;  though  many  fem.  dissyllabic  stems  have  wa-  (e.  g.,  wala'la  pond), 
it  is  here  replaced  by  analogy  of  iknl’m  (see  note  16),  as  in  related  nouns  i-  and  a-,  wi-  and  wa-  generally 
pair  off  respectively,  -knim  as  in  note  16.  logically  akni'm  canoes  is  plural,  morphologically  it  is 
fem.,  being  so  referred  to  in  axu  xt  (note  38);  another  example  of  fem.  as  plural  is  wa'mwa  maggots,  masc. 
wi'mwa  maggot. 

38  a-  =  3d  per.  fem.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni'm.  -x-  =  verb  prefix  on  ground,  on  bottom  (?)  -u-  = 
directive  prefix,  -xt  =  verb  stem  to  lie,  sit,  be  placed,  corresponding  in  use  to  Chinook  -c.  This  verb 
stem  allows  of  no  formal  modification  by  means  of  tense  affixes. 

3"  Composed  of  demonstrative  stem  kwo-  (see  note  3)  and  local  suffix  -ba  (see  note  33):  that-in  =  there. 

40  As  in  note  34,  except  that  incorporated  obj.  is  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.,  referring  to  yago’mEnil,  and  that 
-gEl-  is  unmodified. 

41  ya-  =  i-ya-  as  in  note  25,  i-  defining  heart  as  masc.  in  gender,  while  -ya-  refers  to  itclE'xyan.  -gomEnil 
heart  seems  to  be  verbal  in  form,  -Enil  being  usitative  suffix;  yago’mEnil  may  also  be  used  predicatively 
to  mean  he  is  alive. 

42  Particle  yerb,  for  which  iki'ax  serves  as  auxiliary. 

43  i-=  3d  per.  masc.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  yago'mEnil.  -kiax  to  be  is  another  tenseless  verb  (cf.  note  38). 
It  is  best,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  explained  as  composed  of  verb  prefix  -ki-,  which  shows  lack  of 
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gaqiu'lxam43a  isklu'lya: 

they  (indef.)  told  Coyote: 
him 


“■  Ya'xdau43b  itclE'xyan  yago'mEnil.'' 

“That  Merman  his  heart.” 


Aga 

Now 


kwo'pt  Lqlo'p430  gatci'ux;43d  Lq!o'p43c 

then  cut 

Aga  kwo'pt 


Now 


then 


all 


gali'xox43e  itclE'xyan  yago'mEnik 

cut  it  made  itself  Merman  his  heart. 

akni'm  kwo'dau46 

they  each  floated  up  out  -entirely  the  canoes  and 

of  water 


he  made  it; 

ka'nawi  gatkxEni'yutck44  sa'qu45 


idE'lxam  kwo'dau  isk!u'l}ra. 

the  people  and  Coyote. 

Aga  kwo'pt  gali'kim47  isklu'lya:  “Lga48  pu49  qa'ma50  ma'ima51 

Now  then  he  said  Coyote:  “  Perchance  would  how  you  alone 

itclE'xyan  qxi'dau52  amdu'xwa53  idE'lxam?  Da'uya54  wi'gwa55  aga 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them  the  people?  This  day  now 


object  of  ordinarily  trans.  verb,  and  verb  stem  -x  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  he  does  well,  i.  e.,  gets  along  well); 
-a-  would  then  have  to  be  explained  as  inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-ke'-x  HE  is  and  Wishram 
i-ki'-x-ax  he  is,  has  become).  For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gatcigE'lkEl,  see  note  11. 

ga-  as  in  note  4.  -q-  =  indef.  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  isklu’lya. 
-u-  =  directive  prefix.  - liam  =  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  personal  object.  This  verb  form  is  logically 
passive. 

«b  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  person,  composed  of  simple  form  of  independent 
3d  personal  pronoun  +  demonstrative  element  -x-  (cf.  also  ordinary  forms  of  independent  3d  personal 
pronoim  ya'x-ka  and  similarly  for  other  genders)  +  demonstrative  stem  -dau  (=  -da  +  -u),  for  which  see 
note  54.  Syntactically  ya'xdau,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  in  gender  with  yago'mEnil,  to  which  it 
refers.  There  is  no  expressed  predicate  in  this  sentence,  yago'menil  (it  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

430  Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  gatci’ux  and  gali'xox,  both  from  verb  stem  -x  to  do,  serve 
as  auxiliaries.  Lq.'op  doubtless  has  onomatopoetic  force. 

43d  See  note  64. 

436  As  in  note  28.  cut  it-made-itself  =  it  became  cut. 

44  ga-  as  in  note  4.  -t-  =  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni'm,  idE'lxam .,  and  isklu'lya  as  combined 
plural  subject,  -k-  =  regular  replacement  of  directive  -u-  whenever  intr.  subj.  -t-  would  theoretically  be 
expected  to  stand  before  it.  -xEni-  (or -xuni-)  =  verb  stem  to  float,  drift.  -yu-  =  distributive  suffix 
each  separately  ( gatkxEni'tck  would  mean  they  floated  up  in  one  body),  -tck  =  local  verb  suffix 
up  to  surface,  up  from  position  of  rest  (cf.  also  gal-i-x-lE'-tck  he  moved  himself  up  from  sitting 
position,  he  arose  [Wishram  Texts  4.6];  gal-i'-kta-tck  he  rose  (sticking  iiis  head)  out  of  water 
[op.  cit.,  10.5]);  combined  with  -ba  out  of  interior,  -tck  appears  as  -pick  from  water  out  to  land 
( gatkxEni'yuptck  they  each  floated  on  to  land;  for  change  of  -ba  to  -p  cf.  galagE'lba  with  lagE'lpx 
[Wishram  Texts  94.7]).  This  -tck  should  be  distinguished  from  -tck  of  cessative  significance,  whose 
function  it  is  to  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuat.ive  or  frequentative  in  form  of  their  eontinuative 
force  (e.  g.,  yuwi'lal  he  is  dancing,  gayuwi’lalEmtck  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  longer  doing  so). 

45  Adverbial  in  force.  Logically  sa'qu  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  sa'qu  to  emphasize  idea  of  totality) 
often  seems  to  be  used  attributiveiy  with  nouns  (translated  as  all),  but  grammatically  it  is  best  con¬ 
sidered  as  adverbial,  even  when  there  is  no  expressed  predicate. 

46  Composed  of  demonstrative  stems  kwo-  (see  note  3)  and  dau-  (see  note  54).  Its  original  significance 
was  evidently  that  (which  precedes)  and  this  (which  follows). 

47  gal-i-  as  in  note  32.  -kim  =  verb  stem  to  say  (without  personal  object;  cf.  note  58). 

48  Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  doubtful  coloring  to  verb. 

49  Adverb  of  potential  and  conditional  significance;  in  formal  conditions  introduced  by  cma’nix  if,  it 
often  has  contrary-to-fact  implication.  This  use  of  modal  particles  in  lieu  of  verb  modes  is  characteristic 
of  Chinoolcan. 

60  Evidently  contains  interrogative  stem  qa-  what,  seen  also  in  qxa’damt  (note  14).  -ma  can  not  be 
explained.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in  such  passages  as  here,  and  is  very  likely  felt  to  be  archaic. 
Iga  pu  qa’ma  occurs  as  stereotyped  myth-phrase  in  transformer  incidents  (cf.  Wishram  Texts  6.13, 
38.6,  for  similar  passages). 

61  Fonns  in  -aima  alone  may  be  formed  from  simplest  forms  of  personal  pronouns  (subject  intr. 
incorporated);  e.  g.,  na’ima  I  alone,  ma'ima  you  alone,  ya'ima  he  alone.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intransitive  verbs  from  verb  stem  -aima.  Since  personal 
plurals  in  -dike  (e.  g.,  la'imadike  they  alone)  occur,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  formed  by 
suffixed  -ma  alone?  (cf.  qa'ma  note  50)  from  independent  pronoun  stems  in  -ai-  (as  in  na'ika,  note  57, 
and  na'itla,  note  21);  this  -ai-  is  in  these  forms  found  also  in  3d  persons  (e.  g.,  la'ima  it  alone,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  la'xka  and  la'xtla).  Chinook  nd'mka  i  alone,  analyzed  by  Boas  as  intr.  subj.  pronoim  + 
verb  stem  -dmka,  is  probably  best  explained  as  simple  independent  pronoun  in  -a-  ( na ,  ma,  and  corre- 
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kwo'pt58  qxi'dau  amdu'xwa  idE'lxam.  Ma'ika57  isklu'lya  yamu'lxam.58 

that  far  thus  you  will  do  to  the  people.  I  Coyote  I  have  told  you 

them  .  1 

Kwa'ic59  da'uyaba80  wi'lx  atgadi'mama61  idE'lxam.  Kwo'pt 

Soon  in  this  land  they  will  arrive  coming  the  people.  Then 

alugwagi'ma,62  ‘Qxi'dau  £ex83  gatci'ux84  isklu'lya  itclE'xyan.’ 


they  will  say, 


‘  Thus  exercising  he  did  to  him 
supernatural 
power 

Kwo'pt  a'ga  itclE'xyan  pla'l’85  amxu'xwa.”88 

Then  now  Merman  being  quiet  you  will  make  yourself.” 


Coyote 


Merman.’ 


sponding  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  in  Wishram)  +  -m(a)  +  -ka  just,  only  (cf.  lu'nka  just 
THREE). 

53  Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  qii-  (cf.  qii  as  relative  pronoim  in  Wishram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
demonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).  qxi'dau  thus  means  literally  as,  like  this. 

“  a-  =  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -m-  =  2d  per.  sing.  tr.  subj.  -d-  =  3d  per.  pi.  tr.  obj.,  referring 
to  idE'lxam.  -u-  =  directive  prefix,  -i-  =  verb  stem  to  do  (to),  -w-  =  inorganic  consonant  induced 
by  -u-  preceding  l-  sound,  -a  =  future  suffix. 

04  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  dau • 
(=  da-,  as  in  da'ba  here  +  -u-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  per.  independent  pronoun  in  -a  (masc. 
ya,  fern,  a,  neut.  la,  du.  cda,  pi.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'ya)  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
deictic  -x  may  be  added  without  material  change  in  meaning  (e.  g.,  da'uyax  or  da'yax).  -dau  also  occurs 
as  second  element  in  demonstrative  pronouns  showing  location  near  2d  person  (e.  g.,  ya'xdau  that  masc., 
note  43b).  da'uya  is  here  masculine  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi'gwa.  Chinook  seems  to 
preserve  da-  only  in  isolated  adverbs  like  ta'kE  then  (=  da'ka  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da’uka 
just  so]). 

55  wi-  =  masc.  noun  prefix,  with  w-  because  noun  stem  is  monosyllabic,  -gwa  =  noun  stem  day. 
da'uya  wi'gwa  this  day  is  regularly  used  as  stereotyped  phrase  for  to-day;  dau’  aga'lax  this  sun  is 
also  so  used. 

56  Analysis  given  in  note  3.  Here  kwo'pt,  with  well-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  its  literal  meaning 
of  that  far,  thus  much,  aga  kwo'pt  being  regularly  used,  outside  of  narrative,  to  mean  enough.  Chi¬ 
nook  kapc't  enough  is  doubtless  related,  but  ka-  can  not  he  directly  equated  with  kwo-,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  rather  to  Chinook  go  (see  note  3). 

57  Ordinary  form  of  independent  personal  pronoun,  composed  of  stems  in  -ai-  (for  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 
-a-x-  (for  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals,  na'ika  is  here 
grammatically  unnecessary,  but  is  used  to  emphasize  subject  of  following  verb  form. 

58  =  iyamu'lxam.  i-  =  tense  prefix  of  immediate  past  time,  -yam-  =  combination  of  1st  per.  sing.  subj. 
and  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  -u-  =  directive  prefix,  -ham  =  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

59  Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 
Seems  to  be  Klickitat  loan-word. 

60  da'uya  as  in  note  54;  masc.  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  will,  -ba  =  local  noun  suffix  in 
regularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  pronoun  preceding  noun  instead  of  to  noun  itself. 

61  a-  as  in  note  53.  -t-  =  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -ga-  =  element  regularly  intro¬ 
duced  after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -t-  before  -d-i-  to  come  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 
after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -u-  (cf.  note  62).  -d-i-  to  come  consists  of  -d-  —  directive  prefix  hither,  toward 
speaker,  correlative  to  directive  -u-,  and  -i-  =  verb  stem  to  go.  -mam-  =  form  of  -am-  (see  notes  8  and 
32)  used  after  vowels,  -a  as  in  note  53. 

®  al-  =  tense  prefix  of  future  time  employed  before  vowels  (al-  and  a-  used  analogously  to  gal-  and  ga-). 
-u-  —  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.  used,  instead  of  -t-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds  (as  here 
-gim-).  -gwa-  =  -ga-  as  in  note  61,  -w-  being  inorganic,  due  to  influence  of  -u-  preceding  k-  sound  (cf. 
note  53).  -gim-  =  verb  stem  to  say;  -kim  (as  in  note  47)  is  used  when  accent  immediately  precedes,  -gim- 
when  suffix  (here  -a)  is  added  and  accent  is  pushed  forward,  -a  as  in  note  53.  In  Chinook  -ugwa-  appears 
as  -ogo-  ( gwa  regularly  becomes  go);  alugwagi'ma  is  paralleled  in  Chinook  by  ogogoe'ma. 

63  Particle  verb  to  use  supernatural  power,  transform,  to  which  following  gatci'ux  serves  as  aux¬ 
iliary.  It  is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  in  which  glottal  catch  is  found  (other  words  are  -tci£ 
or,  H'ffic  bluejay,  dala£a'x  perhaps). 

m  ga-  as  in  note  4.  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  isklu'lya.  -i- =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring 
to  itclE'xyan.  Observe  that  subject  noun  regularly  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  incorporated  pronouns  with  which  they  stand  in  apposition,  -u-  =  directive  prefix,  -x  =  verb 
stem  to  do  (to). 

66  =  p'.a'la.  Particle  verb,  with  which  following  amxu'xwa  is  used  as  auxiliary,  p.'a'l’  amxu'xwa  quiet 
you-will-become  (i.  e.,  you  will  stop,  desist). 

66  a-  as  in  note  53.  -m-  =  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  with  following  reflexive  element  (see  -i-  in  notes  9  and  28). 
-x-  as  in  note  28.  -u-x-w-a  as  in  note  53. 
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M  A I D  U 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maiclu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
language  spoken  by  a  body  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
The  region  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  a  continuous  single  area, 
iymg  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
the  Cosumnes  river  in  the  south  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen’s  Butte,  to  Susanville  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring' 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
Yana,  on  the  west  the  Wintun  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean) . 
Of  these  the  W  intun  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  spoken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho¬ 
logical  differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintun; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a  rule,  however, 
veiy  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  mountain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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the  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  variants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comprises  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California,1  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  has 
ever  been  given.  1  ts  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a  considerable  group  of  central 
Californian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
different  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  ^-sounds,  of  which  only  the  k  is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  ( l )  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a  rule  not  very  clearly  differentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  a  given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surds  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-k  and  d-t,  g  in 
particular  being  quite  uncommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con¬ 
sonants  there  is  a  sonant,  surd,  and  fortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  often  bv  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  inspirational  sonant  stops  b  and  d.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  inspiration  proceeds  no  further  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  “smack” 
formed  by  a  slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b  and  i>  occur  only  as 
a  rule  before  o,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
b  and  d  is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  very 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows : 

1  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  n.  s.,  v,  1-20. 
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Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Inspirant  Nasal 


1  alatal  .......  g  k  k!  x  -  n 

Alveolar  .......  d  t  t!  -  d(6)  n 

Dento-alveolar  ......  ts  s,  c. 

Labial . 5  p  p!  —  s(d)  m 

Lateral . I  _  _ 

Glottal  catch . (’) 

b,  y  and  w. 


The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  d,  a,  and  u  sounds. 
The  vowels  are  as  follows: 

u 

u  u 
i  i 
e  e 
e  d 

0 

a  o 


§  3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Stems  and  Sound- Grouping 

Steins  are  with  few  exceptions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a  rule  either  of  (1)  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a  vowel,  h,  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x  or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a  consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  k,  b  or  p,  with  h,  and  w  also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels1  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con¬ 
sonants  are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi¬ 
nations  of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  l,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 
avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a  nasal  and  lateral,  or  those  in 
which  x  is  the  second  or  ts  the  initial  member.  The  following  com¬ 
binations  are  most  frequent: 


Id,  lb,  It,  Ip,  Ik,  Its,  Is 

kd,  kb,  kl,  kt,  kts,  kp,  ks,  kn,  km 

id,  tk,  tp,  tn,  tm 

pd,  pb,  pk,  pt,  pts,  ps,  pn 


xb,  xl,  xk,  xts,  x p 
sd,  sb,  si,  sk,  sts,  sn,  sm 
nd,  rib,  nk,  nt,  nts,  np,  ns,  nm 
md,  mb,  mt,  mts,  mp,  ms,  mn 


i  Verbal  stems  of  the  second  class  (§5,6),  like  the  words  themselves,  tend  very  strongly  to  begin  and  end 
with  surds.  The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u  for  their  vowel. 
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All  words  must  end  in  a  vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  p,  t,  or  very  rarely  in  l. 
The  great  majority  end  in  a  vowel  (most  commonly  i) ;  and  of  the  con¬ 
sonantal  endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho¬ 
netic  structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparative 
lack  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  transparent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§  4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  These 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  to  consonants  only  in  the 
case  of  m.  Where  m  is  followed  by  k  or  w,  the  m  is  changed  to  n;  as, 
amam  that  one  (subj.)  +  -fcanand  =  amankan  and  that  one 
mom  he  -f  wete  =  monwete  he  alone,  he  himself 
There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  toward  vocalic  har¬ 
mony  in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  §  12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a  number 
of  stems,  which  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a  consonant  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel;  as, 
ba-,  be-,  bo-,  bo-,  bu-  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  etc. 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  o, 
and  u  prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

hap,  bop,  hop,  hup  tas,  tes,  tos,  tus,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  o,  and  u  stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  correspondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ¬ 
ent  stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  bahap-,  bohop-,  wokot-,  yedip-,  bapus-,  boyol-,  etc.  This 
§4 
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tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  o-stems.  The  o-stems 
take  preferably  either  o  or  a  prefix-vowels;  the  a-stems,  either  a  or 
e>  e-stems,  either  e  or  a;  the  i-stems,  either  e  or  a;  and  the  u 
stems  are  very  variable.  In  every  case,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  o-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
being  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  i-prefixes  are 
abundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
v  ith  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  suffer  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instruments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  general  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o  and  a 
stems,  has  generally  o  for  a  connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  example, 
yolc-on,  olc-on,  pin-in 

In  a  few  instances,  progressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
o  after  a  becomes  ii: 

pd'h'ipem  instead  of  pd'kbpem 
or  in  the  change  of  p  to  b  after  n: 

ope'lcanbem  instead  of  ope'lcanpem 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  t  or  i  for  euphonic- 
reasons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyo'tsopin  instead  of  yayd'tsopm 
te'tyollebussin  instead  of  teyollebussin 
Tcb'doidi  instead  of  Ico'dodi 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE 

(§§  5,  6) 

§  5.  Composition 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com¬ 
position  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  Verbal  composition. 
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Nominal  Composition 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  Where  the  initial  component 
ends  in  a  vowel,  a  connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connective 
is  always  m  (changing  to  n  before  7c  or  w;  see  §  4).  As  a  nominal 
suffix,  this  m  indicates  syntactic  relationship.  With  nouns  which 
do  not  end  in  a  vowel,  the  compound  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  nouns 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suffixes  added  to  the 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  noun 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instrumental,  as  well  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  30).  Syntactic 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a  subjective 
and  a  possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed, 
although  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  ideas  of  num¬ 
ber,  a  few  animate  nouns  taking  suffixes  which  indicate  duality  or 
plurality. 

Verba  l  Composition i 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  he  considered — 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classes 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a  few  out  of  the 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  as 
a  stem,  never  being  subordinated  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix. 
These  stems  are  predominantly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonant 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated,  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  with  others  to  form  double 
stems,  the  double  stem  taking  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  were 
simple.  The  second  class,  which  includes  only  about  a  half  dozen 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  which  are  sometimes  independent  and  some¬ 
times  dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefixes.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  he  called  co-ordi¬ 
nated  composition.  The  true  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  There 
are  but  a  small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a  rule 
the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  action,  referring  chiefly  to  parts  of 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.  In  other  cases,  the  pre¬ 
fixes  point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a  much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  under  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  very  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  prefix,  stem,  and  suffix  each  keeping  its  separate  individual¬ 
ity  .  T\  it h  few  exceptions  there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  m  coming  before  a  Tc  or  w  (in  which  case  the  m  changes  to 
n),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i  before  the  subjective 
suffix  m  in  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  to.  A  few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  §  4. 

§  6.  Reduplication 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  and  reduplication  to  only  a  slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noun,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a  suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  nouns,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witdswitosdnoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  reduplication  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli¬ 
cated  stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a  little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
but  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
reduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

; paka'nkanto  springs  (distributive),  from  paka'ni  spring 
yaha'ham  mai'dum  good  men  ( yaha'm  good),  the  reduplication 
here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noun 
okl'Tcitdom  getting  home  one  after  another  ( oki'tdom  getting  home) 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  can  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  several 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§  7.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a  few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  also, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  nouns  or  verbs.  The  nominal  suffixes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  of,  toward,  from,  in  company  with,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  up,  down, 
along,  through,  etc.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  performed  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  possessive  rela¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expressed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con¬ 
nected  to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classifications  of  nouns,  unless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  where  a  few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noun.  Here  a  dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  found  only  for  the 
words  avoman,  child,  husband,  and  dog.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  with  but  few  words.  Indefinite  plurals,  express¬ 
ing  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  however, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pro¬ 
noun,  ideas  of  number  are  abundantly  developed,  there  being  a  regu¬ 
lar  dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  §  28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.  Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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I’al  are  indicated  by  suffixes.  In  the  verb,  plurality,  or  rather  itera¬ 
tion,  is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  In  the  pronoun 
the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc.,  are  all 
indicated  by  suffixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

Hie  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a  separate 
formal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
distinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
frequently  used  as  a  demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon¬ 
strative  forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 
to  our  this  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
speaker.  The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  undeveloped  in 
so  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
location,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
is  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  with  which 
the  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
the  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
are  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
characters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open¬ 
ness,  and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  and 
the  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
Indian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
is  also  a  rather  common  feature.1 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  8-37) 
Composition  (§§  8-27) 

§  8.  Nominal  Composition 

As  has  been  stated  in  §  5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel¬ 
oped  than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
expressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 

1 nise'ki  hesa'timenmapem,  literally,  our  what-not-sh  all-do  (our  nothing  shall  do),  instead  of 

WE  SHALL  DO  NOTHING,  CAN  DO  NOTHING. 
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(3)  In  the  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc. 

1.  Connectives.  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a  con¬ 
nective  may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted;  as  in — 

hos-bini  spider-web  (Jidsi  buzzard ;  bird  net) 
ba't-sawi  head-plume  ( bat  [1]sd'ioi  grass) 

In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i  is  retained,  as  in— 
toll'-walka  calf  of  leg  (toll'  leg;  wakd'  meat) 

When  a  connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m  (or  n,  see  §  4),  and  it 
may  be  used  either  with  a  noun  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  with 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 
six’ -m-bviku  dog-tail  ( sii  dog;  bu'Tcu  tail) 
hi'm-m-butu  eye-lash  ( Jii'ni  eye;  butu  fur) 

Inasmuch  as  m  is  the  regular  nominal  suffix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 
may  be  regarded  here  as  expressing  a  weak  syntactic  relation  between 
the  two  components  of  th6  compound  word. 

2.  Diminutives.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  is  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -be)  as, 

obe  little  stone  (o  stone)  sii'be  little  dog  ( sii  dog) 

The  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Collectives.  These  express  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  a  crowd 
of,  a  lot  of,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.  The  most  frequently 
used  is  the  suffix  -nono  added  directly  to  the  stem;  as, 

kiilo'Jc-nono  a  lot  of  women,  all  the  women 

mai'du-nono  the  men  as  a  body 

Beside  this  suffix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 
such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 
These  other  forms  are  -homo  and  -loko;  as, 

mai'diimbomo  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsd'rrdoko  a  bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  m  is  always  used. 
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4.  Privatives.  These  are  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
suffix  -pe(m),  tfie  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  22. 
There  are  three  suffixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  suffix  -pe(m);  as, 

bu'k-mul-pe(m )  tailless  (bu'ku  tail) 

hi'n-kol-pe(m)  eyeless  (hi'nl  eye) 

pai' -vM-pe{m)  foot-less  (pai,  paiyi'  foot) 

Tfie  last  of  these  suffixes,  -wll,  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  win 
no.  The  stem  -Jcol-  also  appears  in  the  word  ko'lon  none. 

5.  The  sofp.r  -do ho  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
merely,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

one' -doko  merely  a  head  tsaka'-m-doko  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  9-27) 

§  9.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VERBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac¬ 
tors — prefixes,  stems,  and  suffixes.  As  a  class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
numerous;  whereas  the  suffixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abundant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Nearly  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a  single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§§  10-14) 

§  10.  Groups  of  Prefixes 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  §  4. 
As  pointed  out  in  §  5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  different  types,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  stems  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a  limited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  te-,  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  foot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.  Classified 
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according  to  their  meaning,  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point¬ 
ing  out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§11.  Prefixes  Referring  to  Parts  of  the  Body 

].  ha  (it)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 
as  stem). 

ha' n-dak-dau-dom  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
ha-la' p-no-dom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
ha-yo'-sip  carry  it  out  on  back! 
ha' -leva  to  lay  down  a  load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  /<!-  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

hi'-tul-sip-dom  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  In-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

i'n-hat-o-dom  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i' n-no-ti-moto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  is-,  ic-  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot-sono-tsoia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-wa-wa-koi-tsoia  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
ic-dot-o-kd  foot-ball 

5.  ka-  actions  performed  with  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 

Tea' -bak-dau-dom  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
ha' -dak-kin  to  shut  a  pocket-knife 
ka'-dek-to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
ka'-not-kit-dom  bending  down  with  the  hand 
ka'-moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  ki-  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

ki' -bak-dau-dom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
ki'-tus-to  to  break  twig  in  fingers 
ki-usu-pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  o-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  stem). 

o-ba't-to-dom  breaking  a  stick  with  the  head 
o-po' -pok-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
b' -pul-don  to  root  up  (as  a  hog) ,  to  dig  up  with  horns 
o'-moto  to  put  heads  together 

o'-mit-on  to  look  into  a  house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  through 
smoke  hole 
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8.  so-  actions  done  with  the  arms  (also  used  as  stem). 

sohu' n-bok-tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
sd'-wo-dom  lifting  in  arms 

9.  te-  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

te'-as-pin  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
te' -hul-dom  stamping  upon 

te'-lap-sito  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
te'-pes-ton  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
te'-sin  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 
In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a  very 
clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  —  6-  with  o'no  head,  and  hi- 
with  Tm'ku  nose.  The  others  show  no  such  connection. 

§12.  Prefixes  Indicating'  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Agent  by  which  the 
Action  is  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Itself 

10.  ba-,  be-,  bo-,  bo-,  bo-  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.  This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling,  as  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  express 
but  a  single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.  In 
this  series  the  influence  of  vocalic  harmony  makes  itself 
strongly  felt,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 
variation  of  the  vowel  in  both  stem  and  prefix  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 
of  the  stem  forms  a  new  stem  with  different  meaning:.  The 
following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 
clear.  Only  ba-  and  bo-  may  stand  alone  as  independent 
stems. 

(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes: 

ba-da'k-dau-dom  knocking  a  board  off  wall  with  a  rock  or  hammer 
ba'-pes-ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 
ba' -pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 
ba'-yau-kin  to  throw  a  stone  through  the  floor 
ba'-sin  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a  hole 

be'-dek-kln  to  throw  a  stone  downward  and  pierce  something 

be-ke't-sito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 

bd'-daJc-dau-dom  knocking  something  out  of  a  tree  with  a  stone 

bo'-kot-dau  to  cut  a  snake  in  two  with  a  heavy  rock 

bo' -lok-don  to  make  a  snowball 

bo' -km  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 

bo'-tbi-don  to  bounce  up,  as  a  ball,  rock 

bd-le'k-wo-doi-dom  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain 
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bb'-tul-to-dom  breaking  a  window  with  a  stone 

bu'-dut-min  to  force  a  stone  into  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it 

(b)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 
ba'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato 
bo-po'l-don  to  wash  or  dig  a  gopher  out  of  a  hole 
ba'-top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 

bo' -top-kin  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 

(c)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem: 
ba! -leap-kin  to  force  a  peg  into  the  ground  by  pressing 
bo'-kop-kin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 

bo'-lcop-kin  to  force  a  stake  into  the  ground 
ba'-yal-dau  to  split  or  break  to  pieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 
bo-yo'l-kin  to  smash  a  cup  with  a  stone 
bb-yb'l-kin  to  split  or  break  up  fine  by  a  blow 
In  the  first  examples  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounded 
or  bulky.  As  these  variations  from  the  general  meaning 
occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  (k-p,  l-p,  and  h-p)  which 
always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 
and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure : 
ba'-ta-don  to  drive  up  cattle 

ba-tsa' p-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 
bo-tbi'-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

1 1 .  ho-,  /#  u-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a  long  thing,  gener¬ 

ally  by  a  steady,  continuous  motion  (7m-  also  as  stem). 
Tio-yb't-dau-dom  taking  off  a  fine  shaving  with  knife 
Jiu'-bak-dau  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
liu-de'k-to-dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
Tiu-no't-kin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  lever 
hu-tu'l-to  to  break  pane  of  glass  by  pressing  with  a  stick 

As  stem,  Tiu-  seems  to  have  a  very  general  meaning. 

Jiu'-mit-dom  taking  something  into  the  house 
hu'-sito  to  take  a  horse  across  river 
Tiu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  off  a  high  shelf 

12.  si-,  sii-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing. 
s%  -dak-dau  to  scrape  out  a  basket 

six' -dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a  stick 
si-ke'-yo-dom  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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sli-td' -no-dom  shoving  along  with  a  stick 

si-kes-tsoi-a  she  cooked. 

si'-sup-dom  falling,  slipping  from  the  hand 

si-to'k-dom  drying  meat 

si-iva' -wai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 

si-dak-dau  scrape  something  dry  out  of  a  basket 

si-ka'la-ma-kokan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  tea-,  ire-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a  thing,  often 

by  a  sudden  motion  or  blow. 

wa-a'p-dau  to  scrape  off  with  edge  of  a  knife 
wa-ba't-on  to  break  a  stick  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 
with  a  club 

wa'-das-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 

wa' -hap-kin  to  insert  a  stick  into  a  bunch  of  sticks 

wa'-kat-sito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  pole 

we'-kut-to-dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 

we'-pit-in  to  pinch  with  thumb  and  fingers 

we'-tsap-dau-dom  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  wo-,  ted -,  wit-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing, 

generally  by  a  blow.  The  preceding  prefixes  wa-  and  we-  are 
so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 
in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  ha-,  be-,  bo-,  bo-,  bu-.  Wo- 
is  used  also  as  a  stem. 
wd'-bak-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-das-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a  log 
wo-do't-sito  to  bat  across 
wd'-kot-dau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wo-to'k-dom,  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo' -kin  to  lay  down  a  stick  or  long  thing  (cf.  bo' -kin) 
wd'-pd-pok-dom  shaking  one’s  self  (cf.  o' -po-pok-dom) 
wb'-toi-dom  bouncing  up,  as  a  stick  (cf.  bo'-toi-dom ) 
wu' -su-wala-ka-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a  club. 

15.  yci-f  ye-,  yo-,  yd-,  yu-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
thing  {yo-  also  as  stem). 

ya'-as-dau  to  strike  a  thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 
to  hit  with  fist,  and  move 

ya'-bak-dau  to  knock  bark  off  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 
bullet 

ya'-dat-kln  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
yd'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-d's-sito  to  drag  one’s  self  across  on  a  pole 
ye'-dek-ton  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 
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ye'-hap-kit-ln  to  lower  a  window 
ye'-sito  to  take  a  boat  across  a  river  (?) 

yo-do't-sito  to  knock  across  with  end  of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho'  p-doi-dom  shoving  a  pole  up  through  a  crack 
yo-kot-ton  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 
yd' -non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a  ditch 
yo-toi'-to  to  drive  the  fist  through  a  curtain 
yu'-lup-sito  to  stick  a  knife  or  nail  into  one 

yu'-ta-no-doin  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar¬ 
ently  as  end  of  body) 

This  class  of  prefixes,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  explained. 

§  13.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  lie-  actions  occurring  spontaneously  or  by  accident.  Although 

this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  series  (fm~,  he-,  ho-,  hu-), 
its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.  It 
is  often  very  obscure.  It  occurs  also  as  a  stem. 
he' -as-dau-dom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

he'-dak-dau  a  shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

he'-kot-sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,  as  a  glass 

he'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

he' -tsap-dau-dom  knocking  off  hornet’s  nest  with  stick  (?) 

he'-min  to  brush  flour  into  a  hole 

lie' -dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  wi-  actions  performed  by  force,  very  frequently  by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 
very  general  meaning.  It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 
suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stem 
itself.  Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a  few  can  be  given. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  he-,  although  wi-  would  form 
part  of  the  series  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  ioo-,  wo-,  wu-,  it  seems  to  be 
really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 
others  in  the  series. 
wl'-ds-pin  to  pull  toward  one 
wi'-bak-dau-dom  wrenching  off  a  board  or  shingle 
wl' -bat-kin  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a  branch  of  tree 
wl'-dek-kln  to  tear  in  strips  downward 
wl' -hap-sito-dom  pulling  a  rope  through  a  hole 
wl'-hus-doi-dom  pulling  on  socks 
§13 
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wi' -kot-doi-dom  breaking  off  a  piece  of  something  soft,  like 
bread,  by  upward  motion 
vn'-not-kln  to  pull  and  bend  down 
vn'-pol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
wi-ta' -td-moto-pi  to  hug  in  arms 
uri-to'k-dau  to  pull  oft"  a  button 
vn'-yal-kln  to  pull  off  a  sliver  downwards 
vn'-moto  to  gather  together,  as  a  crowd 

§  14.  Composition  of  Prefixes 

In  a  few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  §§11  and  12 
may  be  used  together,  although  this  is  rare.  An  example  of  such  use 
is  the  form 

wd-wd'-han-o-dom  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a  man  extended  at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

§  15.  STEMS 

In  §§  3  and  4  the  phonetic  features  of  stems  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a  variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§§  16-26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendency 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

§  16.  Groups  of  Suffixes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes. 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  Suffixes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 

§§ 14-16 
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(5)  Suffixes  indicating  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  suffixes. 

(7)  Participial  suffixes. 

(8)  Suffixes  giving  general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Suffixes  indicating  negation,  liability. 

§  17.  Suffixes  Expressing  Direction  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  indi¬ 
cating  direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes: 

1.  -da  downward,  to  the  end. 

wo-da'-kas  I  fell  (from  a  tree) 
me'-da-to-tsoia  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  -dau  separation,  off  from. 

bd'-kas-dau  to  knock  a  shingle  off  with  a  hammer 
ye'-dis-dau-tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3.  -dik(no)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

lok-dikno-ma' -leas  I  shall  crawl  up  to 

su-ta-di'kno-dom  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  -doi  upward. 

ka-pwi'lim-doi-no-dom  rolling  a  log  up  hill 
o-no'-doi-tsoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 

5.  -ki(t)  down,  on  ground. 

hu-ko't-kit-dom  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
so'-wd-kit-tsoia  he  carried  a  long  thing  and  laid  it  down,  it  is 
said 

6.  -koi  away,  away  from. 

i' c-dot-koi-dom  kicking  away  something 
d-koi'-tsoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  -rni(t)  down  into  a  hole,  into  a  house,  into  a  box. 

ha' s-mit-asi  I  slid  into  a  hole 
o-mi't-dom  going  into  the  house 

8.  -moto  together,  toward  each  other. 

Tca-ta' -moto-dom  squeezing  between  hands 
o'-moto-dom  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
ka-tsik-i-moto-bos-weten  having  completely  surrounded  on  all 
sides 

9.  -pai  against,  at. 

Mt-pai-dom  throwing  water  at  some  one 
Tiom-pai-to-dom  boxing,  fighting 
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10.  ~pifh  toward  the  speaker. 
b-pi'n-tsoia  he  came  toward 

hu  n-moi-pi-pin-kit-toi-tsoia  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 
toward  from  hunting,  it  is  said 
Tie' -ap-pin-pin-tsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

11.  -si  {p)  out  of,  out  from. 

d-si'p-tsoia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
has-si' p-asi  I  slid  out  (of  the  house) 

12.  -sito  across,  through. 

la' p-sito-dom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
o-sl'to-ye-we'-bus-ma-pem  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

13.  -ta  on  top  of,  off  the  ground. 

tus-bo-ta'-dom  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
wo'-ta-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a  long  or  flat  thing 
top-ta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

14.  -tso  roimd  and  round,  over  and  over,  over. 
la' p-tso-no-ye-dom  crawling  around  something 
Ib'k-tso-pin-we-bissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

15.  -wai  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 
be'-sas-wai-to-ti-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 

ka-td' -wai-to-dom  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

§18.  Modal  Suffixes 

These  suffixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub¬ 
classes, — those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
those  which  are  temporal. 

16.  -n  infinitive. 
bii' sin  to  be 

don  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 
6' sip-in  to  go  out 

17.  -us  reflexive. 

pe-bo'  s-us-tsoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai' -to-us-dom  talking  to  himself 
voa' s-weye-us-tsoia  he  swore  at  himself 
nl'-us  I  myself 

18.  -ti  causative. 

wile' -u-kit-ti-koi-tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
bu-dut-no-ti-paai-kan  he  made  water  to  rise 
wo'no-ti-dom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

19.  -p,  -pa,  - pada  imperative. 
b-nd'-p  go! 
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me-p  give  (me) ! 
b-nb'-pa  go! 

kata' m-pada  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  -ta  future  imperative. 
wd'no-ta  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tse-ta'  let  them  see ! 
ma-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  -bo  future  imperative. 
yaha' -bo  let  it  be  good ! 

wo' no-kon-kddo  mci-bo'  a  mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  -po,  -pe,  -pee  exhortative. 
o'-no-po  let  us  go ! 
bii's-ta-pe  let  us  stay ! 
helai'-to-pee  let  us  gamble! 

23.  -de  interrogative. 

oka'-de  moye'm  is  he  hungry  ? 
wo'no-ti-ma-ka-de-s  shall  I  kill? 
suda'ka-de  is  it  sweet? 

24.  -bene{e)  obligation,  must. 

o-koi' -bene  mintse'm  ye  must  go  away 
so'-doi-ben  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
b-noi! -ben-ma-p  do  not  go  away ! 

25.  -hit  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 
b-no' -lut-ma-ka-s  I  must  go  along 
ya'k-tse-ti-lut-weten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-luti  very  large,  and  with 
nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-luti  the  very  center. 

26.  -yaha  ought,  should. 

o-koi' -yaha-ka-ankano  you  ought  to  go  away  ( yaha  good,  although 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be 
fully  incorporated  as  a  suffix  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  -ncits  can. 

wo'no-men-atse-s  I  can  not  die 

wi-wo' -doi-natse-no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  ? 

wile' -no-natse-n  mo' -ye  can  he  run  ? 

28.  -bo  might. 

b'n-no-ti-bo-si  I  might  swallow 

ya-tai' -bo-no  you  might  miss  (with  arrow) 

29.  -helu  may,  perhaps  (?). 

yo-do' t- pa-nu-to-helu' -ko-kan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
ok-he'lu-kb-enkesi  we  all  may  be  hungry 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently,  when  it  means  some, 
a  few.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose.  * 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

§19.  Temporal  Suffixes 

30.  -A 'a  incompleted  action  (present). 
d-leoi' -ka-si  I  am  going  away 
o'kasi  ( ok-ka-si )  I  am  hungry 
we'ye-don-ko-ka-n  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  but  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 
statements  of  immediate  action;  as  d-koi-s  i  go,  tse-s  i  see. 

It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  ka 
to  be,  seen  in  such  forms  as  ka-s  i  am;  ka-an-ka-no  you  are; 
ka-ti'-ka-s  i  cause  it  to  be,  i  do,  etc. 

31.  -tna  incompleted  action  (future). 
okoi' -ma-ka-s  I  shall  go  away 
o-ye'-ma-dom  will  be  going 

ko-be'-bek-ti-men-ma-pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 
As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suffix  is  often  combined 
with  -ka.  Like  the  latter,  it  also  is  extensively  used  as  an 
independent  auxiliary  verb;  as  ma-ma-ka-s  i  shall  be; 
kul-dom  ma-ma'-pem  one  who  shall  be  mourning;  Jiesa'dom 
ma-ka-de-s  what  shall  I  be,  do? 

32.  -as,  -has  completed  action  (past). 
ok-a's-asi,  I  was  hungry 

yok-a!  s-lias  min  I  struck  you 
adorn  as  o-koi-ka-s  so  I  went  away 
nik  as  kai'-ko-kan  me  she  was  calling 
This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 
before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

33.  -paai  completed  action  (remote  past). 
ok-paai'-kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
a-paai'-kan  he  said  long  ago 

34.  -tsoi  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 
okoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wi-do'k-dau-tsoi-a  he  tore  off,  it  is  said 
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35.  - wea,  -ea  incompleted  action.  Used  only  in  direct  quotation, 

as  a  sort  of  historical  present ;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  action 
being  customary. 
la' p-ti-kinu-wea-s  I  sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
to' s-bo-kit-eam  he  stands 

36.  -weu,  -yen,  -eu  completed  action.  Used  only  in  direct 

quotation. 

tse-he' -ye-weu-kan  he  looked  around 
kai-ye'u-ka-si  I  called 
tse-me' n-eu-ka-s  I  did  not  see 

37.  -yah  completed  action.  Generally,  but  not  always  used  in  direct 

quotations. 

doni' -no-men-yak-es  I  did  not  hold 
ok-ya'k-eno  ai'sdi  you  were  hungry,  I  think 
homo'  d-koi' -yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  -bits,  -bis  continuative. 
so'lle-bus-im  kept  on  singing 

hi' sse-biis-tset  while  continuing  to  weave 
tsd' -we-biis-pe-di  into  the  still  burning  one 
This  suffix  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  biisin  to  live, 

STAY,  REMAIN. 

§  20.  Suffixes  Indicating  Relative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  -bos  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  completely,  and  hence,  deriv¬ 

atively,  an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a  number  of  persons 
or  things  without  exception. 
tso'-bos-poto-tset  while  almost  wholly  burned 
tui'-bos-no-tsoia  she  slept  soundly,  it  is  said 
we'ye-bos-weten  after  having  told  everything 
wile' -koi-bos-tsoia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  -hauim  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.  It  is 

related  clearly  to  kani,  meaning  all. 

so-ha’ n-oh-kanim  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  of 
carrying 

d-dikno-n-kanim  he  arrived 

41.  -Jiekit  inchoative,  to  just  begin. 
pi'ye-to-hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  -hudoi  almost,  nearly. 
wb-ko't-dau-hudoi-as  I  almost  cut  off 

te'-dis-doi-hudoi-ye-bis-im  (her  feet)  were  all  the  time  almost 
slipping  up 
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43.  -hehe  only,  just. 

kulu-nan-na-moni-hehe '  only  when  nearly  dark 
l>o-ydk-sip-dom-h  ehe'  only  selectin'1- 

J  fc> 

44.  -poto  almost,  nearly. 

batd'-potd'-tset  nearly  catching  up  with  her 

§  21.  Suffixes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Reciprocity 

45.  -to.  I  his  suffix,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 

puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
m  otllers>  reciprocal  action;  at  times  it  seems  to  point  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  directive  suffixes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  reduplicated  dis¬ 
tributives.  Examples  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

mo' -ton  to  drink  repeatedly  (mon  to  drink) 

yo'k-o-tdn  to  strike  repeatedly  with  fist  (; yo'k-dn  to  strike) 

yapai' -to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si  mak-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

he' -sas-wai-to-ti-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 

tsa'-tsa-to  trees 

si-kala-to-to-m en-wet  not  bothering  each  other 
§  22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

46.  -pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  indicates  place  of  action. 
ho'm-pai-to-pe  a  fighter  ( ho'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 
mdng  kii'le  he'-doi-pem  a  runner  after  that  woman,  one  who 
runs  after  that  woman 

tus-wd'-ye-pe-nan  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  stood 
o'k-pem  mai'dii  hungry  man 

1  his  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Maidu.  Adjectival  stems,  most  intransi¬ 
tive  verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use, — the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noun. 
la-la'm-pem  tsa,  la'-lam-im  tsa  long  stick 
opi't-pem  wolo'm,  opi't-im  wolo'm  full  basket 

47.  -1*  0  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 
identical  with  ko~,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 
pe'-kd  food  ( pe  to  eat) 
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ti-yu'k-sip-men-kom  mai'dum  a  man  who  does  not  come  out;  i.  e., 
one  who  has  the  quality  of  not  coming  out 
ok-helu'-ko-kasi  1  may  be  hungry;  i.  e.,  I  am  one  who  has  the 
quality  of  perhaps  being  hungry 

piye'-to-ko  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quality  of  being  appro¬ 
priate  for  bathing 

This  suffix  is  also  much  used  with  nouns,  being  followed  then 
by  pronominal  suffixes  or  participial  forms,  and  indicating 
possession  or  ownership. 

ha.' n-wo-kit-ko-di  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  people 
hobo' -ko-dom  a  householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 
having  a  house 

tete'  si'm-kd-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 
quality  of  having  a  large  mouth 
yepo'ni-ko-pem  having  a  chief 

48.  -ma  forms  verbal  nouns. 
han-o’ -koi-s-ma  what  I  carry  off 

niki  hi' s-ma-s-ma  my  future  abiding-place 
wo' no-ti-s-ma  what  I  kill 

What  relation  this  suffix  bears  to  the  regular  future  suffix  -ma 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom¬ 
inal  suffixes,  and  yet  the  nominalizing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity,  ft  is  very  rarely  used. 

§  23.  Participial  Suffixes 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  participial  construction  is 

a  very  common  feature.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 

he  arrived,  or  running,  he  went  away,  are  constantly  recurring. 

49.  -doipn)  present  participle. 
o-koi'-dom  going  away 

mu' -hun-e-pin-i-moto-dom  gathering  together  from  hunting 
tse-do'm  seeing 

50.  -tset(e)  when,  while. 

hesu'  pai-ti-tset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

okit-(t)set  when  he  arrived 

hi'  sse-biis-tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  -moni  when,  at  the  time  when. 
d-koi'-s-moni  when  I  went  away 
lo'l-moni  when  crying 

52.  - wet(e )  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past). 
o'vkoi-tin-ivet  having  caused  to  conquer 

tseda' -da.-weten  having  breakfasted 
§23 
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wo'no-ti-men-wet  not  having  killed;  i.  e.,  not  having  caused 
to  die  (wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
d'-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 

The  use  of  this  suffix  with  pronominal  and  nominal  forms  will 
be  described  in  §  31. 

53.  -wono  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet. 
wile' -koi-worwm  having  run  away 

po  p-k oi-wono-pem  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu' s-leit-wono-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
he-yu' -kit-wo no-k o-ts oia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  -yatan  past  participle,  similar  in  most  respects  to  -wono. 

wowd'-kinu-yatan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 
bii's-yatan  having  stayed,  having  lived,  after  having  remained 
sol-yatan  after  having  sung 

§  24.  Suffixes  Giving  General  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  -no  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye'-to-no-tsoia  he  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (piye'totsoia  he 
bathed) 

o'-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 

hoi  -pai-no-ma-kas  I  shall  go  last,  behind  (hoi'pai  behind) 

56.  -ye  general  idea  of  motion. 

o' -yen  to  come,  come  toward 
Id'k-doi-ye-his-im -  kept  crawling  up 

hu'n-mo-koi-to-ye-tsoia  they  went  away  to  hunt,  it  is  said 
Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  here 

AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

he-he' s-no-ye-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la'p-no-ye-dom  crawling  about 

§  25.  Suffixes  Indicating  Negation,  Inability 

57.  -men  general  negative,  not. 
o-koi' -men-wet  not  having  gone 
ba-pol-doi-men-tsono-dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-me'n-tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  -tsoi  inability,  can  not. 

wd'no-ti-tsdi-tsoia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said;  i.  e.,  could  not 
cause  him  to  die 

opi'n-tsdi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 
sol-tso'i-dom  not  being  able  to  sing 
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§  26.  Composition  of  Suffixes 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suffixes  can  be 
combined  are  shown  in  the  following: 

wile' -no-ye-tsdi-buss-ma-pem  one  who  shall  be  unable  to  be 
always  running  about 

kan-wo-tso-no-we-bis-dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
wo-hop-mit-hudoi-to-we-bisim  kept  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
lap-no-ye-we-bis-ko-tsoia  continued  to  sit  about 

§  27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 
freedom.  Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 
with  affixes.  This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 
increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 
sd-Tiu' n-bok-tsoia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  (so-  action 
done  with  arms  [§  11  no.  8];  kun-  to  capture  [?];  bok  to  seize; 
-tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 

do'n-wi-kap-pin-tsoia  she  dragged  toward  in  her  mouth  (don 
to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth ;  wi-  action  done  by  force  [§  13  no.  17] ; 
leap  to  move  with  friction;  -pi[n]  [§  17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  is  said 
[§  18  no.  34]) 

§  28.  Number 

Ideas  of  number  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  nouns,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  minor  need ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  and 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num¬ 
ber  in  nouns  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  nouns,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occur,  they  are 
formed  by  reduplication  or  duplication,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
(see  §  21);  as, 

seu'seuto  each,  every  river  (se'wi  river) 
kobo' boto  every  house,  or  camp  (kobo'  house) 
ya'manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  every  tree  (tsa  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  any 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.  The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
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The  existence  of  a  real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 
a  dual,  and  all  of  the  few  nouns  taking  plural  suffixes  take  dual 
forms  as  well.  1  he  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.  The  dual  is  more 
common  than  the  plural.  The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  - tso ;  as, 
ama'm  ye'pitsom  those  two  men 
mopd'tso  my  two  daughters 
moing  kil'letsohi  those  two  women’s  .  .  . 

This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  31).  The  use  of  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  human 
beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.  In  the  few  examples 
noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noun  takes  indifferently  -som 
or  -sem,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 
the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  pronoun,  respectively  (see  §  31). 
The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 
ye'psdm  men,  husbands  (ye' pi  man,  husband) 
mai'dusem  men  ( mai'dii  man) 

Jcu'lesem  women  (ku'le  woman) 

As  regards  nouns,  thus,  the  ideas  of  number  are  but  little  devel¬ 
oped;  the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noun  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoun. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a  full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde¬ 
pendent  personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons.  The 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  ( -sam ,  -sem, 
- tsom ),  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 
third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.  In  com- 
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parison  with  this  northeastern 

dialect 

the  forms  in 

the  other  dia- 

lects  are  interesting: 

Northwestern 

Southern 

First  person  singular 

. 

.  .  ni 

ni 

Second  person  singular  . 

• 

.  mi 

mi 

Third  person  singular  . 

•  • 

mom 

mom 

First  person  dual  .  .  .  . 

.  nisdm. 

nas 

Second  person  dual  . 

. 

mimdm 

mam 

Third  person  dual 

mdsdm, 

mdsdm 

First  person  plural  . 

.  nisem 

nes 

Second  person  plural 

• 

mimem 

mem 

Third  person  plural  . 

mopdm 

mosem 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 

northwestern  dialect 

greater  regu- 

larity  prevails,  the  dual  forms 

for  the  first  and  third 

persons  being 

alike,  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural,  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a  wholly  new  plu¬ 
ral  suffix.  In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suffered.  It  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  Maidu  border.  In  Wintun, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma'wi  and 
Atsuge'wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a  transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  this 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Californian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 


First  person  singular . -s 

First  person  dual . -as 

First  person  plural . -es 

Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  .  .  -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  .  .  -n 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 
vowel-change  of  a  to  e  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf¬ 
fixed  form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north¬ 
eastern.  In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  from  plural;  as, 

mi'ntsem  okma'rikano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
minso'm  olcma'nJcano  ye  all  will  be  hungry 

§  29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noun 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a  separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  clearness,  not  a  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which  distin¬ 
guish  by  a  special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  suf¬ 
fix  -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

su  nl  has  vjd'kas  I  hit  the  dog  (with  a  stick)  ( su  dog ;  nl  i) 

sum  has  niJc  do'lcan  the  dog  bit  me 

mai'diim  a  o' Icon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisd'm  has  mai'dii  vjd'ndtiankas  we  killed  the  man 

ml  kulu'di  ond'bene  atso'ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

i’cyokas  min  I  am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.  As  shown  in  the 
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above  examples,  the  subjective  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are,  respectively,  nl,  nik 
and  ml,  min.  In  the  dialect  here  presented  the  independent  sub¬ 
jective  forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarely 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  the  suffixed  form 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a  subjective  and  not  an  agentive 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran¬ 
sitive  as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a  case  suffix  -lei.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suffix : 

sil'ki  bukii'  dog’s  tail 

moim  mai'  dumbomoki  I'tusyo  those  people’s  roast 
niki  hobo'  my  house 

mi'nki  sii  has  wd'ndtias  I  have  killed  your  dog 
nisa'ki  kd'do  our  country 

The  suffix  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect, 
is  with  few  exceptions  -ki.  In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
whose,  however,  we  find  simply  - k ;  as, 

homo' nik  sum  maka'de  whose  dog  is  this  ? 1 

This  possessive  suffix  may  in  some  cases  be  added  after  a  pre¬ 
vious  locative,  as  in  the  form 

sa'-vjono-na-ki  from-behind-t lie-fire’s;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  one 
who  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§  30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suffixes 

In  Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg¬ 
ular  suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a  comitative.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 
-di  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 
mo'mdi  in  the  water 
bete'itddi  in  the  olden  time 

'In  the  northwestern  dialect  the  possessive  is  the  same  as  here;  but  in  the  southern  form  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  frequently  becomes  reduced 
to  -k,  and  in  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  subjective  form  of 
noun  or  pronoun  being  used  instead. 
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hobo'di  in  the  house,  at  home 
kau'di  on  the  ground 
noko'rn  ni'kdi  ka  the  arrow  is  in  me 
tu'skitwonodi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 
dug  kanai'di  underneath  the  rock 

-na,  -nah  illative,  to,  toward;  sometimes  reduplicated. 
o'lolokna  toward  the  smoke  hole 
um'na  hither  (this-toward) 
mi'nna  toward  you 

kulu'nana  just  before  dark,  toward  night 
-nan  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

hobo' nan  okoi'tsoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 
tiktete'nan  from  a  little  distance 
tuswo'yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
-ni  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

sii.  has  tsd'ni  wo'kas  I  hit  the  dog  with  a  stick 
mo'ki  ono'mbutu'ini  worn  a '  ktik  otsoia  she  measured  with  her 
hair 

-kan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 
ni'ki  siikan  okoi'as  I  went  away  with  my  dog 
kii'lekan  odi'k  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 
mi'nkan  okoi'as  I  went  off  with  you 

There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a  regular  comitative  suffix, 
its  identity  with  the  conjunction  kan  suggesting  that  the  apparent 
suffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the  noun. 

§  31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
forms  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 
given  in  a  single  table: 


First  person  singular  . 

Subject 

nl 

Object 

nik 

Possessive 

ni'ki 

First  person  dual 

nisd'm 

nisa! 

nisd'ki 

First  person  plural  . 

nise'm 

nisi' 

nise'ki 

Second  person  singular . 

ml 

min 

mi'nki 

Second  person  dual . 

mi'ntsem 

mi'ntse 

mi'ntseki 

Second  person  plural  . 

mi'nsom 

mi'nso 

mi'nsoki 

Third  person  singular  . 

mo'yem 

mo'ye 

mo'yeki 

Third  person  dual  . 

moi'tsom, 

mo'tso 

mo'tsoki 

Third  person  plural .  . 

mb'  sem 

mo'se 

mo'seki 
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The  third  person  is  in  reality  more  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  uni  this  is  not  used  in 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes,  and  are  in  every  respect  treated  as 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  independent  form, 
may  take  the  suffix  -wet(e),  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a  par¬ 
ticipial  sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

nl'wete  I  myself,  I  alone  mb'nwete  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  was 
referred  to,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun — one 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  two  series  show 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  both  series  by  the  same  vowel-change  from  a  to  e. 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  to 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  and 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suffixes, 
with  few  exceptions,  always  coming  last.  In  the  singular  the 
resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  without  the  addition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  these 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first  person  is  always  sufficiently 
distinct.  When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clear, 
this  independent  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted.  The  following 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 
nl  o'Tcasi  or  o'kasi  I  am  hungry 
ml  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  thou  art  hungry 
moye'm  oka'n  or  olca'n  moye'm  he  is  hungry 
nisd'm  oka'nkas  or  oka'rikasi  nisd'm  we  two  are  hungry 
mi'ntsem  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'ntsem  ye  two  are  hungry 
mo'tsom  oka'n  or  oka'n  motsom  they  two  are  hungry 
nise'm  oke'nkes  or  oke'nkesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 
mi'nsdm  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'nsdm  ye  all  are  hungry 
mo' sem  oka' n  or  oka'n  mo'  sem  they  all  are  hungry 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  independent 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  at 
will.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  as 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.  This  condition  is  instructive, 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.  It  then 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rare, 
§31 
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with  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb; 
in  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
disappears.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre¬ 
sented,  in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
the  close  synthesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
so,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.  As  the  northeastern  dialect 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma/wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
this  greater  development  of  synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro¬ 
noun  as  in  part,  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
verb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

yb'-kas  min  I  am  hitting  thee 
yb-a'nkano  moye'  thou  art  hitting  him 
nisd'm  min  yo-a'nkas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
mo'tsom  niJc  yo'-kan  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yb-a'nkano  nisd'  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a  nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 
su  wb'notikas  I  am  killing  the  dog 

With  a  nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suffix  is  always  used: 
sum  has  mai'dii  do'-kan  the  dog  bit  the  man 

For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yb'-kas  ni  min  I  am  hitting  you 
yb-a'nkano  ml  moye'  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
from  the  verb  which  appears  in  a  participial  form. 

§  32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Maidu  as  in 
many  other  American  languages.  But  two  forms  are  commonly 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  position 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  uni'  is  used, 
and  for  the  latter,  ama'.  Somewhat  rarely  a  third  form,  am',  is 
employed  to  indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  personal 
pronoun  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  demonstrative,  and  may  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstratives  take 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  suffixes.  The  use  of  these  demon¬ 
stratives  is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni'm  mai'dum  yahd'maka  this  man  will  be  good 

ama'm  sum  that  dog 

ani'm  mai'dum  that  (far  off)  man 

amd'kan  wonotitsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

uni' nan  from  here,  hence 

amd'di  there,  at  that  place 

amd'ki  sii  that  person’s  dog 

mo'im  mai'dum  this,  that  man 

§  33.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A  relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  being 
filled  by  the  use  of  a  reflexive  suffix  with  the  verb.  Such  construc¬ 
tions  are,  however,  rare.  An  example  is: 

mom  mai'dum  has  kakd'n  i' syotiusdom  this  man  it  was  causing 
to  kick  himself ;  i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Which 
is  expressed  by  homo',  and  who  by  homo'ni,  both  taking  case  and 
locative  suffixes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  how 
are  formed  from  a  different  stem,  being  respectively  Tiesi' ,  hesd'-, 
and  hesd'ti.  A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

homo'mdi  makd'  bii'spem  in  which  (house)  do  you  live? 
homo'nim  makd'  who  are  you  ? 
homo'nik  sum  maka'de  whose  dog  is  this  ? 
hesi'm  maka'de  what  is  it? 

hesa'moni  kadi'kmenom  maka'de  why  doesn’t  it  rain? 
hesd'ti  eto'spem  .  .  .  how  strong  .  .  .  ? 

§  34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  nomen  actoris,  formed  from  a  verbal  stem, 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  the 
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suffix  -pe.  Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
form  to  qualify  or  describe  a  noun;  as, 

o'k-pem  mai'dum  hungry  man  (literally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  ( eto'skasi  I  am  strong) 
di'pdipem  pd'ka  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pe,  and 
are  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
nominal  subjective  suffix  (?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
made  from  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  adjective  are: 

tete'm  sum  large  dog  Tce'yim  hobo'  old  house 

tern  sum  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stems  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
are  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense  and  modal 
suffixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  ke'yimakas  i 
shall  be  old.  Some  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
as  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
forms  of  these  stems  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
locative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
these  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
ending  in  -pe. 

ke'yidi  in  the  old  one  lala'mpeki  the  long  one’s  .  .  . 

tete'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -pe  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
same  stem;  as, 

la'mim  tsa,  lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 
In  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  redu¬ 
plicated. 

§  35.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good  yahd't  well,  nicely 

wasd'm  bad  wasa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete'm  large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adverbs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
be  from  independent  stems. 

ti'kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a  bei  again 

little  bei'duk  by  and  by 

Jiada'  far  away  lewo  a  little,  partially 

be' nek  to-morrow 
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§  36.  Connectives 


With  the  exception  of  lean  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  all 
formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  form 
is  compounded  with  lean,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen¬ 
erally  reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  con¬ 


nectives  are: 

a-dom,  ado'nkan  so,  and  so 
a-met  but 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not 
a-mo'ni,  amo'nilean  then,  and 
then 


a-tse't.,  atse'tlean  while,  and 
while 

a-we'ten,  awete'nlean  then, 
thereafter,  and  then 


§37.  Interjections 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  following 


being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 
hei  halloo! 
si  look!  well! 
a  exclamation  of  disgust 
ettvf  stop! 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 


ho  well!  all  right 
ham  an  exclamation  of  rage, 
practically  equivalent  to  a 
curse 


VOCABULARY  (§§  38-41) 

§  38.  Classes  of  Stems 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  suffixes,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffixes. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

The  first  group  includes  merely  a  few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a  connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronouns,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives.  This 
grouping,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  noun  and  verb  are 
formed  from  a  single  stem.  The  latter  cases  will  be  considered 
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in  speaking-  of  the  stems  of  the  second  group ;  and  as  for  the  former, 
all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
the  extraordinary  forms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 


§  39.  Stems 


Taking  no  Suffixes,  or  Only  Such  as  are 
neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 


Of  stems  taking  no  suffixes  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
Interjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A  list  of  these 
has  been  given  in  §  37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
other  stem  taking  no  affix  is  the  simple  conjunction  kan  and.  This, 
moreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
at  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 

Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
are  few  also  and  are  only  adverbial: 

lei  ( bei'bim ,  bei'bo)  again,  also  hu'koi  still,  yet 
bei'duTc  by  and  by  le'wo  a  little,  partially 

A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good;  yahd't  well  tete'm  large,  great;  tete't  much, 

greatly 

Adverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,  must,  perhaps,  almost, 
wholly,  always,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 
to  the  verb. 


§  40.  Stems  Taking  Nominal  Suffixes  Only 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom¬ 
inal,  and  adjectival  stems. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a  large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
no  relation  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  stems.  Deriva¬ 
tives  formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
greater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
few  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
before  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper: 

hi  to  smell;  hi'ku  nose  mai  to  speak;  mai'dii  Indian; 

bo  to  blow;  bo' wo  wind  mai'ki  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  root ;  as, 

ho'ni  heart  ho'nsiptsoia  she  breathed 

ho'nwe  breath  ho'nkodom  coughing 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 


(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems 

are  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  class 

include  some  of  the  most 

common  nouns.  They  may  be  grouped 

under  several  heads : 

RELATIONSHIP  TERMS 

ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS  OF  BODY 

son  te 

dog  sii 

daughter  po 

hand  md 

younger  sister  Tc/a 

flower  yd 

mother  ne 

bush  do 

grandson  pe 

willow  pd 

feathers  ye 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  sd 

stone  d 

salt  ba 

road  bo 

cloud  yd 

raft  no 

snow  Ted 

mortar-stone  d 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous, 

and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 

DUPLICATED 

REDUPLICATED 

crow  d  d 

yellow-hammer  wolo'loko 

eagle  Tca'Ted 

robin  tsi'statatkd 

quail  yuhyu 

fly  erne' lulu 

nest  tu'tu 

shoulder  dd'daka 

rib  tsl'tsi 

star  lulu' 

breast  nd'na 

egg  pa'kpaka 

ankle  po'lopolo 

cotton  wood  will'll 

grass  popo' 

smoke  hole  olo'lolcd 

yellow  pine  hobo' 

thunder  witu'mtumi 

twig  toto 

Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 

particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 
bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a  very 
important  part. 


3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a  considerable  number  of  polysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a  large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalyzable  stem-nouns: 
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PARTS  OP  THE  BODY 


head  ono' 

back  ki'wi 

face  musu' 

nipples  mini' 

eye  hi'ni 

arm  yi'mi 

mouth  si'mi 

armpit  kowb' 

teeth  tsd'wa 

belly  kaml1 

tongue  e'ni 

hip  md'wa 

ear  bond' 

penis  kosi' 

neck  ku'yi 

leg  toll' 

foot  pai'yi 

liver  kula' 

nails  tsibl' 

bone  bo' mi 

blood  sede' 

dung  pill' 

sinew  paka' 

fat  ho'ti 

tail  buku' 

skin  posd'la 

MAMMALS 

grizzly  bear  pa'no 

coyote  we' pa 

brown  bear  mo'de 

field-mouse  yosb' 

tleer  suml' 

ground-squirrel  hi1 

fox  hawl' 

chipmunk  wi'sla 

gopher  heme' 

mole  yu'tduli 

BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS 

fish  mako 

grasshopper  to'li 

salmon  mayi' 

angle-worm  kayl' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

woman  kiile' 

pack-basket  wold' 

baby  kono' 

snowshoe  tsuwd' 

house  u'yi 

meat  wakd' 

coals  hemi' 

sun  poko' 

smoke  suku' 

evening  kulu' 

arrow-point  boso' 

valley  koyo' 

As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzable,  but  not 
yet  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  sun-daka  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  so'ntsetsopindom,  head-first;  and  dd'daka 
shoulder,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  sim  mouth,  and  pan-,  a  stem  oc¬ 
curring  in  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 
wrist  ma-kulu'  (from  md  hand  and  [  ?]) 
wild-cat  Jii'n-tsepi  (from  hi'ni  eye,  and  [  ?]) 
otter  mo'm-pano  (from  mo' mi  water,  and  pd'no  grizzly-bear) 
rat  o'm-sape  (from  o  rock,  and  [  ?]) 
jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsl  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 
shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  wak-  to  cry) 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A  full  paradigm  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  lias 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  homo'  which,  and  Jiomoni  who.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  what  is  lies7)/,  but,  besides  taking  the  regular  nominal  suf¬ 
fixes,  it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suffixes. 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 

Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  independent 
stems,  with  or  without  reduplication;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suffix  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli¬ 
cation. 


NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION 

little  tem  large  tete' 

small  tibl'  long  Id'lami 

good  yah  cl' 

bad  wasd' 

short  nu'si 

old  Ice'yi 

Quite  a  number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  first 
class  have  the  suffix  -pe,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  any 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  are  both 
reduplicated  and  unreduplicated,  and  include  all  color  names.  In 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -pe. 


NO  REDUPLICATION 

healthy  eto'spe 
heavy  wohb'lpe 
thick  leoi'lpe 
short  nu'spe 


black  seu'seupe 
green  titl'tpe 


REDUPLICATION 

weak  le'lepe 
light  hehe'lcpe 
thin  toto'pe 
wide  da'pdape 
sour  tsutsu'lipe 

COLOR  NAMES 

red  la'ldakpe 
white  da'ldalpe 

NUMERALS 


The  numerals  belong  to  this  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  and  are 
as  follows  up  to  ten: 


one  su'ti 
two  pe'ne 
three  sa'pwi 
four  tso'yi 
five  ma'wilm 


six  sai'tsoko 
seven  to'pwi 
eight  pe'ntcbye 
nine  pe'lio 
ten  md'soko 
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The  nume,'al  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  su'tenini 
once,  pene'nini  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  reduplicat¬ 
ing  the  final  syllable;  as,  su'titi  one  each,  pe'nene  two  each,  etc. 

Stems  Taking  Tevbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  stems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 
sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
and  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
vowel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
nearly  similar  meaning,  but  with  variable  vowel;  whereas  a  few 
pairs  show  not  a  variable  vowel,  but  a  variable  consonant.  Besides 
these  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a  number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
forms  and  a  few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  shows  the  tri-literal  stems  which  have  at  present  been  deter¬ 
mined,  and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
and  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  owing  to  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a  rule, 
take  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

-bah-  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -bek-(V)]  -bok-{\) 

-bed-  to  mark,  paint 

-bas-  to  sweep(?);  -bis-  to  live,  stay;  bus(^) 

-bat-  to  break  ;  dot-  to  break 

-dak-  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -dek-  to  make  hole 

-dam-  to  give 

-dip-  to  slide 

-dis-  to  slide 

-das-  to  split 

-dat-(%);  -dot-  to  overturn ;  -dut-{1) 

-haJc-  to  tear;  -huh-  to  whistle  (?) 

-lial-  to  lie,  cheat;  -hul-{V) 

-hap-  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to 
stretch  ;  -hup-  ( ?) 

-has-  to  slide;  -lies-  to  scratch;  -his-  to  make  basket;  -hos-  to 
scare  (?)  -hus-  ( ?) 

-hat-  (?);  -kel-  to  perforate;  -kol-  to  bore(?);  -kol-  to  roll;  -kid-  ( ?) 
-kap-  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -hop-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 

-kdp-(%) 

-kes-{1) 

-kat-  to  strike;  -ket-  to  graze;  -hot-  to  divide;  -hut-  to  divide 
-lak- ( ?) ;  -lek-(t)]  -lok-{k)\  -Lok-  to  creep;  -luk-  to  creep 
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- lot -  to  cry 

-lap-  to  crawl  (?);  -lep-( ?);  -Up-  to  cry  out;  -lop-  to  move  with 
friction  (?) 

-los-(T) 

-mak-  to  know,  count,  measure 
-vial-  ( ?) 

-not-  to  bend 

-pok-  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel-  to  perforate;  -pol-  dislocate;  -pul-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-pes-  to  crumble 
-pat-(X)\  -pit-  (?) 

-sal-(l)',  -sil-  to  shake 
-tul-  to  break  Hat  thing 
-tek-  to  jump ( ?) ;  -tsik- ( ?) 

-tom-  ( ?) 

-tap  to  squeeze (?);  -top-  to  break;  -top-  to  jump;  tup-  to  break 
-tsap-  to  tear,  rip 

-tas-  to  slap(?);  -tea-  to  strip  off;  -tos-(1)\  -tos-('l)]  -tus-  to  break 

-tsot-  to  rip  off 

-usu-  to  rub 

-wok-  to  cry  out 

-yak-  to  crush;  -yok-  to  strike 

-yah-  to  split;  -yol-  to  break;  -yul-  to  rip,  split 

-yat-(l) 

Bi-literal  and  uni-literal  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a  partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri¬ 
literal  stems  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  any  modifying- 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 


a~  to  say 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb) 

ap-  to  slip,  slide 

bo-  to  blow 

boi-  to  leach  acorns 

bu-  to  stink 

di-  to  swell 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  teeth 
lu-  to  smell  (?) 
hoi-  to  spread  apart  (?) 
kai-  to  ffy 

k!ai-  to  be  called,  named 
led-  to  have,  possess  (?) 
koi-  (?) 

me-  to  take,  seize 


mo-  to  drink 
mo-  to  shoot 
*-(?) 

6-  to  go,  travel 
pe-  to  eat 
pu-  to  sew 
-tau-  to  twist  (?) 
to-  to  burn 

-toi-  to  divide  in  strips 

Ue-  to  see 

-tsoi-  to  bend 

-yau-  to  break  Hat  thing 

yd  (?) 

-yu-  (?) 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
kan,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
stems.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A  list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  kan 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows: 

ado' m  so,  thus  atse  t  the  whiles,  at  this  time 

amS't  but  awe'bisim  continually 

amd'ni  then  awe'te  then 


Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 


lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous 
more  common  ones  follow: 

he' no-  to  die 
kolo'-  to  rotate 
o'nkoi -  to  conquer 
ope'-  (?) 

jpeda!  -  to  steal,  to  answer 


as  the  other  types.  Some  of  the 

-pwi'li-  to  roll 
-tala-  to  crush 
-tibil-  to  wind  around 
wile'  -  to  run 
wo' no-  to  die 


Verbal  stems  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§  §  1 1-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
b,  w,  and  y  series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 
offer  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  A  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  /  form  (hi-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating- 
parts  of  the  body.  The  e  and  u  forms  (he-  and  hu-)  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  they  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
prefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa¬ 
sion,  there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 
independently,  it  seems.  The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 
clear. 


TEXT 


So'tim 1 

One 

ku'mmenim 

houseless  ones 

pakupem  11 

daughter  pos¬ 
sessing  person 

kiile'm  15 16 

girl 


neno'mmaidurn1  2  bii'sstsoia.3  Wiso'tpini4  he'nante  5 6 

old  people  lived,  it  is  said.  Big  Springs  on  this  side  of 

6  hobo'kodom7  mai'sem8  bii'sstsoia.3  Ama'nkan4  so'ti10 

bark  hut  owning  they  lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  one 

neno'mmaidurn 2  matsoi'am.12  Ama'dikan 13  mo'n 14 

old  people  it  is  related.  There  and  she 

bii'sstsoia.3  Amankan9  matsoi'am 12  ope'kanbeninl' 10 

lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  it  is  related  always 


1  so'tim  one  (- m  subjective!. 

2  neno'maidum  old  people;  ne'no,  ne'nope  the  usual  adjective  used  for  referring  to  animate  things,  and 
standing  for  old  person if  unaccompanied  by  a  noun;  -mthe  connective,  euphonic  consonant  used  inform¬ 
ing  compound  nouns,  etc.;  mai'dii  man,  Indian,  perhaps  from  root  mat-  to  speak;  -to  the  suffix  of  the 
subjective  case. 

3  bii'sstsoia  lived  (from  the  stem  buss-,  bis-  to  live,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  one  place);  -tsoi- 
verbal  suffix  indicating  completed  action,  quotative,  i.  e.,  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  experience 
of  the  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  suffix  of  the  third  person,  -n  (-ton), 
is  rarely  used  with  -tsoi.  This  may  be  a  contraction  from  -tsoi-anC!) . 

4  wiso'tpini  a  place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather 

river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California.  I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisfactorily. 

6  he'nante  ON  this  side  of.  Analyzable  as  follows:  tie-  a  demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  the 
northwestern  dialect)  meaning  this;  -nan-  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  from;  -te  probably  from 
-di,  the  general  locative  suffix  at  in,  etc.:  hence  the  whole  meaning  this-from-at,  a  spot  between 
this  and  the  one  spoken  of. 

6  ku'mmenim  a  houseless  person;  kum-  the  name  applied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  circular,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  is  then  added  a  euphonic  i,  and  finally  the 
subjective  suffix  -to 

7  hobo'kodom  owning  a  bark  hut;  kobo'  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  ho  alone 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  dwelling,  any  sort  of  a  shelter  or  house;  -lid  a  suffix  very 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  hobo' kb  having  the  quality  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  bark  hut;  -do  the  suffix  of  the  present  participle;  -m  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  might 
be  rendered  owners  of  a  bark  hut. 

8  mai'sem  they.  This  is  apparently  a  form  synonymous  with  mo'sem  or  moi'sem.  The  final  m  is  the 
subjective  suffix. 

9  ama'nkan  and  that  one;  ama'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  referring  to  the  old  people,  here  in 
the  subjective  case  amd'm,  the  m  being  changed  to  n  before  k ,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 
§  4,  -kan  and). 

30  so'ti  one.  Here  in  objective  case  (cf.  notel). 

11  pd'kiipem  a  person  having  a  daughter;  pa,  po  daughter;  -kii  the  same  as  -kb,  the  suffix  meaning 
having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -pe  the  suffix  used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actoris,  etc .;-m 
the  subjective  suffix. 

12  matsoi'am  it  is  related.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  from  a  verbal  stem  ma-  to 
relate,  to  tell;  -tsoi-  the  quotative  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  gener¬ 
ally  used  with  -tsoi.  The  use  of  -to  here  is  as  yet  not  clear. 

13 ama'dikan  and  at  that  place;  ama'  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  -di  the  locative  suffix  at;  -kan 
the  conjunction  and. 

14  moh  the,  that.  The  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  This  is  used  very  frequently 

almost  as  a  demonstrative.  Here  mon,  instead  of  mom,  because  of  the  following  7c 

16kiile  m  woman,  girl  (here  subjective). 

i'  ope'kanbeninl'  every  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyze  this  completely  or  satisfactorily; 
ope'  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kani,  meaning  also  all,  each,  every; 
■be  is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p  changing  to  ft  after  n );  the  final  suffix  -nini  appears  to  have  a  temporal  signifi¬ 
cance;  as  also  in  le'wonini  once  in  a  while  (from  le'wo  some). 
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kulu'nanamonihe 

evening-to  ward- when 
almost 

wono'mentsoia.21 

missed-not,  it  is  said. 

NeDl'webissim 24 

Dreaming  kept  on 

neDl'dom 28 

dreaming 

Piye'tonopenkan 

One  who  has  gone 
bathing  and 


he' 17  piye'tonokom 

one  who  went 
bathing 


so'tim  19 

one 


kulu'nanamaa't 20 

evening-toward 


Ama'nkan 9 

That  one  and 


tu'itsoia.22 

slept,  it  is  said. 


Ama'nkan 9  neDi'ustsoia. 


That  one  and 


po28 

night 


kaka'nim 25 

every 

neDi'ustsoia,23 

dreamed  for  her¬ 
self,  it  is  said. 

30  oki'tmenpem  31  e'kdatsoia.32 

one  not  returning  it  dawned,  it 
is  said. 


neDi'webissiin  24 

dreaming  kept  on 

Ama'nkan  9 

That  one  and 


23 

dreamed  for  her¬ 
self,  it  is  said. 

27 


mopi  kno 

same  one 

piye'tonotsoia.29 

bathing  went,  it 
is  said. 

Amankan 9  be'nekto 33 

That  one  and  morning  in 


17  kulu'nanamdnihehe'  when  it  was  almost  dusk;  kulu'  is  the  usual  term  for  evening,  the  early  part 
of  the  night;  -nana-  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward;  -mbni  a  temporal 
suffix  with  the  force  of  when,  after;  helie'.  a  suffix  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  usually  indicating 
doubtfulness  or  approximation 

18  piye'tonokom  one  who  went  bathing  (from  piye'-,  piye'to-  to  swim  or  bathe);  -no  is  probably 
merely  the  verbal  suffix  of  generalized  motion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  a  contraction  from  o’ no-  to  go, 
to  travel,  hence  to  go  to  bathe;  -kb  the  suffix  indicating  having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -m  the 
subjective  suffix,  this  agreeing  in  case  with  the  ama'm  in  ama’nkan. 

19  so'tim  one.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  girl  or  to  the  evening.  It  is  probably,  however, 
the  former,  as,  if  it  meant  one  evening,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  words  would  lead  to  the  change 
of  the  -m  to  -n 

29  kulu'nammaa't.  The  first  portion  of  this  is  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  word  in  note  17. 
The  final  suffix  is,  however,  a  rather  puzzling  one.  It  would  seem  to  mean  indeed,  thus,  but  its  use  is 
obscure. 

27  wono'mentsoia  did  not  lose,  miss;  wonb’  seems  to  mean  to  lose,  to  miss,  and  must  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  wo'no.  which  means  to  die.  The  -tsoi  is  the  usual  quotative,  completed  action,  with  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

-  tu'itsoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tu'i-  to  sleep);  -tsoia  (see  above). 

23  neDi'ustsoia  dreamed  for  herself,  it  is  said;  neDi'  is  a  dream,  ne dV m-maidii is  a  dreamer,  one  of 
the  two  classes  of  shamans.  The  use  of  the  reflexive  suffix  -us  here  is  not  wholly  clear.  It  probably  means 
she  dreamed  for  herself.  This  construction— a  participle  followed  by  a  verb,  or  a  continuative 
followed  by  a  verb — is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 

27  neDi’webissim  kept  dreaming.  The  reflexive  is  not  used  in  this  case.  The  suffix  -bissim  is  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  bis-  to  remain,  to  continue,  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  giv¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  to  keep  on.  It  is  very  generally  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  by  -we,  which  is  of  uncertain 
meaning. 

23  kaka'nim  every.  A  reduplicated  form  of  kani'm  each,  all. 

26  po  night.  This  term  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  period  of  darkness,  or,  if  restricted, 
applies  more  to  the  middle  of  the  night,  po'esto  midnight. 

27  mopi'kno  that  same  one;  mb  is  the  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  suffix 
•pi’kno  seems  to  be  an  intensive,  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  very.  It  is  here  objective. 

28  neDi'dom  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  formed  with  -dom). 

29  piye'tonotsoia  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (cf.  note  18). 

30  piye'tonopenkan  the  one  who  had  gone  bathing;  piye’tono-  cf.  note  18;  peng  the  suffix  of  the 
nomen  actoris,  -pem  becoming  -pen  before  k;  the  suffix  -kan  is  the  common  connective. 

31  oki'tmenpem  one  not  returning,  okit-  meaning  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a  place.  Analyzable, 
perhaps,  into  o-  (an  hypothetical  verbal  stem  connected  with  6-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  suffix 
meaning  down,  down  to  We  have,  in  addition,  -men  the  negative,  and  -pe  the  suffix  of  the  nomen 
actoris,  with  the  subjective  -m. 

32  e'kdatsoia  it  dawned.  The  verbal  form  ekda-  is  related  closely  to  eki'  day. 

33  be'nekto  in  the  morning  (sometimes  merely  be'nek).  The  suffix  -to  in  use  here  is  obscure.  It  occurs 
in  a  number  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a  temporal  meaning. 
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osi'pindom 36  oki'tsoia.37  Mobe'ikona  38 

coming  out  of  Arrived.it  Her  father  to 

toward  house.  is  said. 

bohu'isitotsoia.39  Awete'nkan40  bii'sstsoia.3  Bodoi'kinudom41  bii'sstsoia.3 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been  stayed  it  is  Sitting  on  ground  remained, 

it  is  said.  and  said.  it  is  said. 

tsai'men44  tseme'npe(m)45  oki'tkotsoia.46 

by  and  by  one  unseen  arriving-quali¬ 

ty  had,  it  is 
said. 

48  A'nkanim 49  maya'ken 43 


mako' 34 

fish 


Am  a' in  42 

That  one 


hala'pweten  35 

carried  having 


maya'ken 

say  they 


Pu'iyanan  47 

Outside,  from 


maya'ken 43 

it  was 


oko'koinpintsoia. 

head  lowered  down  to¬ 
ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 


Then 


it  was 


34  mako'  fish  (here  objective). 

35  hala'pweten  having  carried.  We  have  here  the  use  of  one  of  the  troublesome  prefix-stems,  ha-. 
Taken  by  itself,  -lap-  is  a  verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  sit,  knees  on 
ground.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a  cord  or  rope,  here 
carrying  fish  on  a  string.  The  suffix  -weten  is  a  temporal  suffix  meaning  after  having. 

33  osi'pindom  coming  out  of  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  6-  to  go,  to  travel,  to 
which  are  added  two  directive  suffixes,  -si  out  of  (the  water),  and  -pin  toward.  In  -dom  we  have 
the  regular  present  participle.  ■ 

37  oki'tsoia  arrived,  came  back.  Okit-  cf.  note  31.  While  this  is  sometimes  heard  oki'ttsoia,  as  a  rule 
the  second  t  is  elided. 

38  mobe'ikona  her  father  to.  With  relationship  terms,  the  simple  third  personal  pronoun  is  often 
used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  mo-  instead  of  moki'.  Be'iko  father  is  appar¬ 
ently  analyzable  into  be'i-,  a  stem  meaning  again,  another  ( be'im  again;  be'ibo  another;  be'duki 
new),  and  the  familiar  suffix  -kb  having  the  quality  of  possessing.  The  final  suffix  -na  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  the  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  father. 

39  bohu'isitotsoia  handed  over  to,  it  is  said  In  bo-  another  of  the  prefix-stems  appears.  This  usually 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a  bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obscure,  un¬ 
less  the  fist  is  thought  of  as  a  bulky  thing,  in  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  held. 
The  main  stem,  -hui-,  is  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  it  occurs.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  bo-,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  given  above.  The  suffix  -sito  is  one  of  the  directive  verbal 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

40  awete'nkan  and  after  having  been  thus.  All  conjunctions,  except  kan  and,  are  formed  in  Maidu 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be.  Here  with  the  suffix  -wete(n)  we  get  the  idea  of  sequence,  usually 
expressed  in  English  by  and  then.  The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

41  bodoi'kinudom  sitting.  In  this  case  the  initial  syllable  bo-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  prefix-stem 
which  appeared  in  bohu'isitotsoia,  in  this  case  changed  in  accordance  with  some  obscure  vowel-harmony. 
bo-  as  a  simple  verbal  stem  means,  on  the  other  hand,  to  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  bo-  here  is 
used  as  a  stem,  taking  the  suffix  -dot,  a  verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  without 
further  addition;  as  bodoi'tsoia  he  sat.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  bo- 
and  -doi,  unless  we  assume  that  the  idea  is  of  a  round  thing  (the  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  one's 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kind  is  not  clear.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain.  -dom  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

42  ama'm  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

43  maya'ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  ma-  to  be, 
with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

44  tsai'men  after  a  while.  Derived  from  tsai  another,  and  the  suffix  -men—  not  the  negative,  with 
which  it  is  identical  in  form,  but  a  suffix  indicating  time  of,  which  is  used  in  the  names  of  seasons,  etc. 
( yo'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earth-lodge-time,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  which 
the  people  live  in  the  earth-lodges). 

43  tseme'npe{m)  one  who  is  not  seen.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  tse-  to  see,  with  the  negative  suffix 
-men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  actoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  but  is  em¬ 
phatically  declared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  yet  been 
noted  in  Maidu. 

46  oki' Ikotsoia  had  the  quality  of  arriving,  it  is  said  (from  okit-  to  arrive,  to  reach;  cf.  note 
31).  The  use  of  the  suffix  -kb  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

47  pui'yanan  from  outside;  pui'ya  means,  in  general,  the  outside,  without  the  house.  The  suffix 
-nan  is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  from,  away  from. 

48  oko'koinpintsoia  lowered  head  little  by  little  down  toward,  it  is  said.  In  this  instance  we 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  indicating  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -koi-,  meaning  to 
lower,  to  depress  ( koitsono -  to  set,  as  the  sun,  i.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world).  The 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  intervals.  The  suffix  -pin 
is  directive,  meaning  toward  The  n  before  the  p  is  probably  phonetic. 

49  a'nkanim  then.  This  is  a  connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  and  the  suffix  -kanim,  meaning  to 
finish,  complete  an  action. 
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loko'npinwebissim50  loko'npinwebissim  r,°  tsa'nwono51 

crawling  in  kept  crawling  in  kept  one  side 

sawo'nona53  opi'tinodom 54  pu'iyam55  i'nkina55  opi'tsipdom. 

tire  behind  tilling  up  door  base  to  tilling  out. 


tloika'dom 

coiling  around 

56  Awete'n 

Then 


52 


57 


mava'ken43  kule'm58 

ft  was  girl 

tseko'nwebisstsoia.61 

looking-straight  continued, 
it  is  said. 

Lo'ksipebissim 64  tsai'men 

Crawling  out  continued  by  and  by 


i'nkinan 58 

beside,  from 

Ama'm43 

That  one 


ono'm 59 

head 

bii'ssyatan 

staid  after 
having 


so'ntsedonudom 00 

projecting 

lo'ksiptsoia? 

crawled  out,  it 
is  said. 


44  lo'ksipbo'stsoial* * * * 5  A'nkanim49  mo'irn 06 

crawled  wholly  out,  Then  he 

it  is  said. 


50  loko'npinwebissim  kept  crawling  into,  toward.  The  main  stem  here  is  lok-  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  KNEES,  or  on  belly  ( lo'kdoi-tsoia  crawled  up).  This  stem  is  here  apparently  combined  with  bno 

to  go,  travel  (from  o,  the  simple  verb  of  movement)  to  form  a  compound  verb,  to  go  crawling. 

The  suffix  -pin  is  the  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl),  whereas 
the -webissim  is  the  continuative  already  explained;  cf.  note  24. 

51  tsa'nwono  on  one  side  of  the  house;  tsan-  is  a  stem  referring  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  tsa'na 
( tsan'-na )  sideways.  The  suffix  -wono  is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  is  a  verbal  suffix  apparently  iden¬ 
tical,  indicating  the  past  participle.  Here,  and  again  a  few  words  farther  on,  it  occurs  in  terms  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  house. 

5- ttoiha'dom  coiling  around.  The  verbal  stem  is  here  t!oi-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn,  as 
in  o'notoitbikbm  one  who  is  curly-headed  (o' no  head).  The  force  of  -ha  is  not  known.  The  final 
suffix  is  the  present  participle  -dom. 

^  sawo'nona  toward  the  place  opposite  the  door;  sa  is  the  term  for  fire;  the  area  back  of  the 
Are,  i.  e.,  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  the  door,  is  called  saico'no,  and  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  final 
suffix  -na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  toward. 

51  opi'tinodom  filling  up.  The  stem  opit-,  meaning  full,  seems  analyzable  into  -pit-,  a  stem  entering 
into  several  verbal  forms  (as  hopi't-waitodom  filling  and  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
like  a  bep.ry  and  bursting  it),  and  a  prefix]?)  o-  of  uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicat¬ 
ing  actions  done  with  the  head  (?).  The  suffix  -ino  following  is  probably  -no,  the  suffix  of  generalized 
motion,  with  a  euphonic  i. 

65 pu'iyam  inkina  to  the  threshold;  pu'iya,  meaning  really  the  outside  as  contrasted  with  the 
interior  of  the  house,  is  often  used  for  the  door,  that  which  leads  to  the  outside;  -inki  means  the 
base,  bottom,  of  a  thing;  -na  is  the  locative  toward. 

56 opi’tsipdom  filling  it  out.  The  stem  here  is  the  same  as  above  (note  54),  with,  however,  a  different 
suffix,  -sip,  meaning  out  of,  out  from.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  of  filling  the  space  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 

67  awete’n  then;  cf.  note  40. 

58  kule'm  i'nkinan  from  beside  the  woman.  This  should  probably  be  written  as  two  words,  although 
in  speech  the  two  nouns  are  very  closely  run  together.  Kiile'  is  the  usual  term  for  woman,  and  -nan 
the  locative  meaning  from. 

69  ono'm  head  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m). 

60 sd’ntsedo'nudom  projecting,  sticking  up.  As  yet  not  analyzed  satisfactorily.  So-  appears  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  verbs  as  a  stem  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -tse  may  be  the 
common  stem  tse-  to  see.  The  following  suffixes  appear  to  be  -doi,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 
suffix  -nu  or  -no,  usually  indicating  simple  motion  ( sowe'doilsoia  crawled  upward;  sowe'kadoidom 
standing  upright). 

61  tseko'nwebisstsoia  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  tse-  to  see,  which,  with 
the  suffix  -kon  (perhaps  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  contin¬ 
uative  suffix  -we'biss  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

62  bii'ssyatan  after  having  stayed.  The  stem  buss-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix  -yatan 
is  best  translated  by  after  having. 

Mlo'ksiptsoia  crawled  out,  it  is  said.  The  stem  lok-  has  already  been  discussed.  The  suffix  -sip 
out  of  has  also  already  been  referred  to  in  note  56. 

64  lo'ksipebissim  kept  crawling  out.  Here  the  continuative  -webissim  is  shortened  to  -ebissim. 

Mlo'ksipbo’stsoia  crawled  wholly  out,  it  is  said.  The  suffix  -bos  gives  the  idea  always  of  thorough¬ 
ness,  completion  (see  §  20,  no.  39). 

66  mo'irn  he  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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mo'mna67  o'tnotsoia.68  Lo'kmitnowe'bissim69  lo'kmitsoia.70  Atse't71 

water  to  wentinto.it  Crawling  down  into  continued  crawled  down  into,  Meanwhile 

is  said.  it  is  said. 

kule'm 15  bii'sstsoia* * 3 * * *  il  ril'd  i 72  hoba'di.7  Tsai'men44  we'yetsoia.73 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said  this-in  bark-hut-in  By  and  by  spoke,  it  is  said. 

“Okoi'tapo74  aka'nas75  nikl'”76  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78  “Ho”79 

“Let  us  go  away  said  (he)  me-to”  saidshe.it  Then  “All 

is  said.  right,” 


atsoi'a.77 

said  (the 
father),  it 
is  said. 


“  Ama'm42 

“That  one 


be'nek33 

to-morrow 


ono'makasi80 

go-shall-I 


be'nek33 

to-morrow 


ono'tapo81 

go  away, 
let  us, 


aka'nas75  nik”82  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78  mom83 

said  (he)  me-to,”  said  she,  it  Then  he 

is  said. 

ono'bene85  saa'”86  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78 

go-ought  ?”  said  (he),  Then 

it  is  said. 


ne'nommai'dum2  “He'u84 

old  man  “  Yes, 

tsai'inen44  bii'ssyatan62 

by  and  by  stayed  after 

having 


67  mo'mna  to  the  water;  mo'mi  is  water.  The  terminal  euphonic  i  is  dropped  always  before  loca¬ 
tive  suffixes  such  as  this;  -na  toward. 

68  'otnotsoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  ot-,  is  apparently  a  derived  stem  from  the  common 
d-  to  go,  (May  not  this  be  a  contraction  from  omit-  to  go  down  into?)  The  addition  of  the  suffix  -no 
of  generalized  motion  does  not  seem  to  add  strength. 

69  Id'kmitnowe'bissim  kept  crawling  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix  -mit,  meaning  into,  down 
into  a  hole,  cavity,  etc.,  which,  it  was  suggested,  may  appear  in  contracted  form  in  the  preceding 
verb.  Again,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -no  seems  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  the  motion.  In  -webissim  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  continuative. 

70  lo'kmitsoia  crawled  down  into,  it  is  said.  Here  -mit-tsoia  coalesces  to  -mitsoia. 

71  atse't  meanwhile.  A  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the  temporal  suffix 
-tset,  meaning  while,  at  the  time  when. 

nunVdi  in  this;  uni'  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speaker;  -di  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

73  we'yetsoia  spoke.  Of  the  many  verbs  of  speaking  or  saying,  we'yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used. 
The  stem  is  in  reality  we-,  often  reduplicated  as  we'we-.  The  suffix  -ye  is  one  of  those  verbal  suffixes  of 
so  general  a  meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  be  given  for  them. 

74  okoi'tapo  let  us  go  away.  Here  6-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  suffix  -koi 
away  from;  a  further  suffix,  -ta,  which  generally  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  the  surface 
of  something;  and  finally  the  exhortative  suffix  -pb. 

75  aka'nas  said.  The.  stem  a-  to  say  is  probably  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  The 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  the  third  person  of  a  verbal  form  (see  §  19,  no.  30).  The  terminal  -as  is  the 
indication  of  the  perfect  tense,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  form,  and  not  standing  independent 
(see  §  19,  no.  32). 

7»  niki'  (to)  me.  Instead  of  the  more  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  nik, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  ni'ki  by  a  different 
accent  and  long  terminal  i. 

77  atsoi'a  said,  it  is  said.  The  stem  d-  to  say  here  takes  the  regular  quotative  past-tense  suffix.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  person,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  atsoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compared 
with  aka'nas  above,  the  position  of  the  tense  and  pronominal  suffixes  is  reversed. 

7« amo'ni  then.  Another  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -moni,  apparently  best 
translated  by  when;  hence  when  it  was  so. 

79  ho  well!  all  right!  yes! 

80  ono'makasi  i  shall  go.  Here,  from  the  stem  d-,  the  general  verb  to  go,  to  travel,  ono-  is  formed 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future,  the  -ma  being  the  suffix  of  the  future 
tense,  the  -ka  a  suffix  still  somewhat  obscure  (see  §  19,  no.  30),  and  the  -s(i)  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular. 

81  ono'tapo  let  us  go  (a  form  parallel  to  okoi'tapo  [see  note  74],  but  formed  from  ono’-). 

82  nik  (to)  me.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used,  instead  of  the 
emphatic  niki'  (see  note  76). 

88  mom  iie  (the).  The  subjective  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  as  a  demon¬ 
strative. 

84  he'u  yes! 

86  ono'bene  ought  to  go.  The  suffix  -ben  or  -bene  conveys  the  idea  of  must,  ought. 

88  saa'  (?)  I  am  unable  to  explain  this. 
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tu'itsoia, 


87 


slept,  it  is 
said. 


Ama'ni 42 

That  one 


be'nekto33 

morning  in 


moral' 88  heno'tsoia, 


89 


water 


mo  V 

him 


Amo'ni78 

Then 


tsoia. 


moki'90  ye'pi01  tsetsoi'a.92  Amo'ni78 

her  husband  saw,  it  is  said.  Then 


went  to  get,  it 
is  said. 


Ama'ni42 

That  one 


tsa'nan95 

on  one  side 


moini 

water 


7  88 


up  in  arms, 
it  is  said. 


97  Oki'tweten 98  moral 

Arrived  after  water 

having 

ha'psitotsoia. 100  Amo'ni 

passed  across  Then 

(through),  it  is 
said. 


kedoi'wet 98 

carried  up 
having 

788 


mako'34  pi'luti93  me'tsoia.94 

iish  many-very  gave,  it  is  said. 

tsa'nan95  mako'34  so'doi- 

on  other  fish  carried 

side 


78 


so'kitsoia." 

set  down,  it  is 
said. 

me'dato  tsoia. 101 

took,  it  is  said. 


A'nkanim 

Then 

Ama'ni 42 

That  one 


49 


mako' 34 

fish 

be'nekto  33 

morning  in 


tseda'bosira  102  kani'ra 103 

breakfasted  all 

completely 

A'nkanim  49  moka'ndi  105 

Then  same  place  at 


bii'sstsoia.  3 

remained,  it  is 
said. 

tloi'ki  tsoia. 106 

coiled  up,  it  is 
said. 


Atse't 71 

Meanwhile 


loko'npintsoia.104 

crawled  in  toward,  it 
is  said.* 

Sawo'nonaki 107  opi'tinodom  54 

Farther  side’s  filling  up 


«  tu'itsoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tu’i-  to  sleep).  This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 
course  it  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

88  momV  water.  The  objective  retains  the  euphonic  i  (see  note  67). 

89  heno'tsoia  went  to  get.  As  it  stands,  this  is  obscure.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  was  mis¬ 
heard  for  hano'tsoia,  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  form  hedoi'-  two  lines  beyond,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  usual  hadoi'-.  It  is  also  possible  that  he-  is  really  correct,  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
ha-,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  vowel-shifts  in  prefix-stems.  In  either  event,  the  analysis  is  not  easy, 
as  fta-seems  to  mean  actions  performed  with  the  back  or  shoulder.  With  -no,  the  suffix  of 
motion,  it  seems  to  be  specialized  to  mean  going  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  (on  the  shoulder?). 
The  more  general  use  of  he-  as  a  prefix-stem  is  to  indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously. 

90  moki'  her.  This  is  the  regular  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  with  the 
suffix  -ki  (cf.  note  66). 

si  ye'pi  husband  (objective). 

92  tsetsoi'a  saw,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  £se-/the  usual  form  for  to  see. 

93  pi'luti  very  many;  pi  alone  means  many,  much;  -luti  is  an  intensive  suffix  equivalent  to  the  English 
VERY. 

94  me'tsoia  gave.  To  give,  to  hand  to,  to  take,  is  expressed  by  the  stem  me-. 

95  tsa'nan  on  one  side  (literally,  from  one  side  tsan-nan),  on  the  other  side.  Tsa'nan  .  .  .  tsa'nan 
ON  THIS  SIDE  ...  ON  THAT  SIDE. 

xhedoi'ivet  having  carried  up  (from  water).  The  more  usual  form  is  hadoi’-  to  carry  up,  gener¬ 
ally  on  shoulder  (see  note  89).  The  suffix  -wet  here  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  sequence,  in  that, 
after  having  taken  up  in  one  hand  or  on  one  side  the  water,  she  then  took  up  the  load  of  fish  in  the  other. 

97  so'doitsoia  carried  up  in  arms.  The  prefix-stem  so-  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  with 
the  arms:  as  sd'doidom  carrying  wood  up;  sdha'ndyewe'bissim  kept  lifting  him  about.  The  -doi 
shows  that  the  motion  was  up  from  the  water  toward  the  house. 

98  oki'tweten  after  having  arrived  (at  the  house).  See  notes  31,  35. 

99  so'kitsoia  set  down,  it  is  said.  Here  again  the  prefix-stein  so-  appears,  this  time  with  the  suffix  -kit, 
meaning  downward,  i.  e.,  action  with  arms  downward,  laying  down  whatever  is  being  carried. 

100  ha'psitotsoia  passed  across,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  hap-,  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
firmly;  with  the  suffix  -sito  across,  through,  it  comes  to  mean  to  hand  over  to  some  one,  across 
or  through  an  opening,  fire,  etc. 

101  me'datotsoia  took,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  me-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 
The  use  of  -da  here  is  not  clear  entirely.  It  often  means  motion  downward,  and  may  here  mean  he 
took  down,  as  the  girl  passed  the  fish  to  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorway.  The  suffix  -to  is  prob¬ 
ably  here  indicative  of  a  plural  object;  namely,  the  many  fish  (see  §  21,  no.  45). 

792  tsedd'bosim  wholly  breakfasted;  tsedd  is  to  breakfast.  The  suffix  -bos  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  meaning  wholly,  completely.  In  the  present  instance  an  adjectival  form  seems  to  have  been 
made.  It  is  subjective  as  referring  to  they. 

i°3  kani’m  all  (subjective). 

M4  loko'npintsoia  crawled  in  toward  (he)  (see  note  50). 

i"  moka'ndi  at  the  same  spot;  mdka'ni  is  always  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

los  t.’bi'kitsoia  coiled  up  on  ground,  it  is  said.  The  stem  t!oi-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  already 
been  discussed  (see  note  52);  here,  with  the  suffix  -kit  down,  on  the  ground,  it  is  clearer  than  before 
with  -ha. 

107  sawo'nonaki  farther  side’s.  As  explained  before  (note  53),  sawo'no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house  opposite  the  door.  With  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward,  and 
the  possessive  suffix  -ki.  This  use  of  the  possessive  is  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  like 
space,  area,  ought  to  be  understood. 
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pu'iyanaki  108  opi'tsiptsoia.109 

doorward  filled  completely, 


Awete'nkan  40 

Then  and 


kiile'm  15 

girl 


it  is  said. 

i'nkinan  113 

beside-from 


be'ibom 

again 


mom 

she  (the) 


in 


tseko'n  webisstsoia. 61 

looked  straight  continually, 
it  Is  said. 


ti'ktena  bii'ssdom  113 

little  while  staying 


bii'ssweten  114 

staying  after 


lo'ksiptsoia.63 

crawledout,  it  is 


lo'ksipbo'stsoia.65 

crawled  wholly  out, 
it  is  said. 

Hano'leknantenka'doidi 116 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in 

Amo'nikan119  mo'in  111 

Then  and  she  (the) 

atsoi'a.77  Amo'nikan119 

said  (she),  it  Then  and 
is  said. 


said. 

A'nkanim  40 

Then 

ama'nantena  117 

that  from  toward 

kiile'm  15  we'yetsoia.73 

girl  spoke,  it  is  said. 


he  (the) 


“  Ettll'123 

‘‘Stop! 

basa'ko125 

staff 


mm 14 

(for)  you 


basa'ko125 

staff 


ya'titsoia. 

made,  it 
is  said. 


nenom 1 

old  man 

ya'tisi 5,128 

make-I  ” 

A'nkaninkan 127 

Then  and 


atsoi'a. 

said  (he), 
it  is  said. 


Awete'nkan  40 

Then  and 

Lo'ksipebissim  64 

Crawling  out  kept  on 

lokdo'nutsoia.115 

crawled  up,  it  is  said. 

ono'doitsoia.118 

went  off  up,  it  is  said. 

ono'si55  121 

going-I” 

atsoi'a. 77 

said  (he), 
it  is  said. 

77  A'nkanim49 

then 


“Su  120 

“Well! 

“  He'u  ” 84 

“  Yes” 


piwi 

roots 

(magic) 


/  128 


kan 129 

and 


los  pu'iyanaki  doorward.  A  similar  construction  to  that  in  note  107.  For  pu'iya,  see  note  55. 

103  opi'tsiptsoia  filled  tjp  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54). 

no  be'ibom  again  (from  the  stem  be'i-  meaning  again,  another,  and  the  suffix  -bo  of  unknown 
meaning). 

™  mb'  in  she  (that  one).  Subjective  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  here  used  as  demonstra¬ 
tive.  Phonetic  change  of  -m  to  -ii  before  k. 

112  i'nkinan  from  beside;  inki,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  -nan,  meaning  from. 

113  ti’ktena  bii'ssdom  staying  a  little  while;  tikte  alone  has  the  meaning  of  slightly,  somewhat,  a 
little;  ti'ktena  has  a  temporal  meaning,  A  little  while  (is  this  -na  the  locative?);  the  verbal  stem  is 
buss-  to  stay,  to  remain,  and  has  here  the  present-participle  suffix. 

114  bii'ssweten  after  staying  (from  the  same  stem  buss-,  with  the  common  suffix  -weten,  meaning 
after,  after  having). 

115  lo'kdb'nutsoia  crawled  up,  it  is  said.  The  directive  suffix  -don  here  also  has  the  general  suffix  of 
motion  -no  {-nu). 

116  Hano'leknantenko' doidi  in  the  Honey  lake  region.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  Hanb'lek  is  merely 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  English  name,  or  a  real  Indian  name  itself,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  suffix  -nan  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  this  side  from,  i.  e.,  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Honey  lake.  The  -te  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  apparently  nominalizing  the  locative 
form  preceding  it.  The  -n  is  from  -m  before  k,  and  is  the  connective.  Kd'do,  kodo,  is  the  usual  term  for 
place,  country,  world,  and  frequently  takes  a  euphonic  i  before  the  locative  -di  at,  in. 

117  ama'nantena  that  place  from  toward;  ama'  the  demonstrative  that,  with  the  locative  -nan 
from,  meaning  this  side  of  that  place,  i.  e.,  between  there  and  here;  the  same  suffix  -te,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word;  and  finally  the  locative  (exactly  the  reverse  of  -nan)  -na  toward,  i.  e.,  the  snake  crawled  off 
toward  some  spot  between  here  and  Honey  lake. 

118  ono'doitsoia  went  off  up,  it  is  said;  ono-  to  travel,  to  go;  -doi  the  directive  upward  (north  is 
apparently  always  up  to  these  Maidu). 

113  amo’nikan  and  then. 

120  su  well!  (an  exclamation). 

181  ono'si  I  am  going  (from  the  stem  ono-  to  go,  to  travel).  Plere  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  suffixed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  is  generally  used  (see  §  19,  no.  30). 

us  neno'm  old  man.  Here  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later,  this  seems 
to  be  father.  See  note  2. 

I23cifu'  stop  a  moment!  wait! 

424  min  for  you.  The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  personal  pronoun. 

125  basa'ko  a  cane,  staff.  This  appears  to  be  from  a  stem  bas-,  which  seems  to  mean  wide  spreading, 
spreading  apart,  from  which,  with  the  suffix  -kb,  we  have  that  which  has  the  quality  of  possess¬ 
ing  wide  spread,  i.  e.,  a  staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one’s  support.  Here  objective. 

120  yd'tisi  I  am  making.  The  stem  yd-  means  to  create,  to  make  ( Ko'doyapem  the  Earth-Maker, 
Creator),  and,  with  the  causative  -ti,  seems  to  mean  about  the  same,  to  prepare,  to  make.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  usual  suffix  preceding,  ka. 

127  a'nkaninkan  and  then. 

128  piwV  roots  (objective). 

i>®  kan  and. 
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basa'komostsu'mdi 130  wida'tpaitsoia.131  “Uni'132  bdi'knodom 133 

staff  (cane)  end-on  tied-to,  it  is  said.  “This  arriving 

o  lolokdi134  to'sdadom 13 0  tsehe'hetsonoweten  136  wOdo'minodom137  ■ 

smoke  hole  at  standing  up  looking-over  (into)-after  _  throwing-into 

having 

samo'estodi”  139  atsoi'a.77  ‘Sika'latset140 

lireplaoe-centre-  said  (he),  ‘ Bother-while  (if) 

into"  it  is  said. 

opo'ktibos  ”  M2  Nik82  sika'lamen’ 143  ama'43 

you  headache  Me  bother  not’  that 

cause  I  may . 


wodo'mkitmaa'nkano 138 

throw-dovvn-you-shall 


min134  o'honi141  min 


124 


you 


something 
mysterious 
with 

aa'nkano  ” 144 

say-you” 


Awete'nkan40 

Then  and 


atsoia77 

said  (he), 
it  is  said. 

ono'doitsoia.118 

went  off  up,  it  is 
said. 


AmO'nikan 119 

Then  and 


“He'u”84 

“Yes” 


77 


atsoi'a. 

said  (she), 
it  is  said. 


130  basa'komostsu'mdi  on  the  end  of  the  staff.  Basa'ko  staff;  -m  the  connective;  ostsu'mi  the  end, 
point.  The  locative  -di  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

131  wida'tpaitsoia  tied  to,  it  is  said.  The  prefix-stem  wi-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force,  generally 
by  pulling,  is  here  combined  with  the  stem  -dat-,  which,  in  its  more  common  form,  -dot-,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  has  a  meaning  alone  of  to  knock,  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie.  The 
suffix  -pai  means  against,  upon,  i.  e.,  to  tie  or  affix  to,  on. 

132  uni'  this  (objective),  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

133  bdi'knodom  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  6-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against;  hence  to 
reach,  to  arrive);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

131  o’lolokdi  at  the  smoke  hole.  From  o'loloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covered  lodge.  The  ter¬ 
minal  euphonic  vowel  (here  o  instead  of  the  more  usual  i,  probably  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  is 
dropped  before  the  locative  -di. 

135  to'sdadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  tbs-  a  stem  meaning  to  stand;  the  suffix  -da 
indicates  motion  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  by  the  smoke  hole. 

136  tsehe'hetsonbiceten  after  having  looked  over  into.  From  tse-.  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 
with  a  suffix,  -hetie,  which  is  obscure.  The  suffix  -tsono,  however,  is  a  common  one,  meaning  over  edge 
of,  off  over  down;  hence  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  smoke  hole  into  the  house.  The  -weten 
is  the  common  suffix  indicating  after  having. 

137  wbdb'minodom  throwing  down  into.  The  prefix-stem  wo-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a  long  thing; 
wddd’m  meaning  to  throw  or  drop  a  long  thing.  The  stem  dom-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 
-mi,  meaning  down  into  a  hole,  hollow,  etc.,  follows,  with  the  -no  of  general  motion,  and  the  parti¬ 
cipial  (present)  suffix  -dom. 

138  wodo'mkitmaa'nkano  you  shall  throw  down.  The  same  stem  as  above;  wodom  here  takes  the  suffix 
-kit,  meaning  downward,  to  the  ground.  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
the  second  person  coming  last  (see  §  28). 

139  sdmb’estodi  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace;  sa  is  the  term  for  fire;  samo'  the  fireplace,  appar¬ 
ently  sd-jn-d  fip.e-stone;  -esto,  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 
here  with  the  locative  -di. 

no  sika’latset  while,  at  the  time  when  he  bothers;  sika'la-  has  the  meaning  of  to  bother,  to 
trouble,  to  hurt,  its  analysis  is  not  yet  clear;  si-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (si'kes-  to  cook, 
siket-  to  seize,  etc.).  The  stem  -kal-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -tset  here  really  gives  the 
idea  of  whenever,  if. 

111  o'honi  with  something  mysterious,  bad  (magically);  b'ho  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 
or  by  magical  means  works  harm  to  a  person.  The  instrumental  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation. 

142  opo'ktibos  I  might  make  headache;  opo  k  is  a  headache  (probably  from  0-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
the  head;  and  -pok-,  meaning  to  strike);  opo'kti-  to  cause  a  headache.  The  suffix  -bo  corresponds  to 
our  English  might,  the  -s  being  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  without,  in  this  case  again,  the  -ka.  This 
-ka  is,  however,  never  used,  I  believe,  after  -bo. 

n3  sika'lamen  don’t  bother,  hurt  (sika'l-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi¬ 
cate  negative  imperative. 

aa'nkano  you  say  (from  a-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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[Translation] 

There  was  an  old  couple.  They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs, 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a  bark  hut.  These  old  people 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.  Every  evening,  just  at 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a  single  night.  One 
night  she  slept  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  thing 
every  night.  Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  return. 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  water 
toward  the  house,  carrying  fish.  She  handed  the  fish  to  her  father 
and  then  sat  down.  By  and  by  a  great  snake  came  up  unseen, 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.  He  kept 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space  between  the 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house ;  then,  stick¬ 
ing  his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  he  looked  steadily  at  her.  After  a 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  down 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.  Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  the 
house  still.  After  a  while  she  spoke,  saying,  "That  person  said  to 
me,  ‘  Let  us  go  away.’  ”  Then  her  father  said,  “All  right.” — "He  said, 
‘I  shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,’”  said  the  girl. 
Then  the  old  man  replied,  "Yes;  you  ought  to  go.”  Then  they  slept. 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  water.  She  saw  her  husband  the 
snake.  He  gave  her  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  Then,  carrying  fish 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  through 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.  That  morning'  after 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up  in 
the  same  place  as  before.  He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  then 
crawled  out  and  went  off  toward  the  country  between  here  and 
Honey  lake.  Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  now.” 
Then  the  old  man  said,  "Yes.”  Then  he  added,  "Stop  a  moment! 
I  will  make  a  cane  for  you.”  ['hen  he  made  the  cane  and  fastened 
magical  roots  to  the  end  of  it.  "When  you  arrive  at  the  snake’s 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke  hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  and 
throw  this  staff  into  the  center  of  the  fire,”  he  said.  “  ‘  If  you  trouble 
me,  I  might  make  your  head  ache  with  something  mysterious. 
Don’t  trouble  me.’  That  is  what  you  must  say,”  he  said.  Then  the 
girl  answered,  "All  right.”  Then  she  went  off  up  north,  after  the 
snake. 
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ALGONQUIAN 

(FOX) 


By  William  Jones 
(Revised  by  Truman  Michelson) 


Introductory  Note 

The  following  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
Dr.  A\  illiam  Jones  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 
grammai  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  Jones’s  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
were  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
results  of  his  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
uhicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 
foi  him  to  continue  at  the  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 
and  finally  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
worked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  J ones  expected.  Meanwhile 
Doctor  Jones’s  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hthnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
the  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 
comparison  of  Doctor  Jones’s  statements  with  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 
confined  himself  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 
wherever  it  seemed  necessary.  All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 
of  texts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
text  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 
Michelson.  Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 

Franz  Boas. 


March,  1910. 
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§  1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a  dialect  of  the  central  group  <4  Algonquian  Indians. 
By  “central  group”  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  have 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoining  regions 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Potawatomi,  Menominde,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  many 
words;  but  marked  differences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  language. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialects 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  grammatical 
forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instance, 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  one  of  the  three  experiences  only  slight  difficulty  in  acquir¬ 
ing  a  fluent  use  of  the  other’s  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  further 
still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi, 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throughout  a 
dialect:  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civilized  influences  predomi¬ 
nate  or  play  a  controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associations 
have  a  chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  band 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  F ox  are  the  same 
speech  with  feeble  differences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickapoo 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a  little  way  removed  from  them  by 
slight  differences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dialect 
taken  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity  as 
Kickapoo. 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  they  live  on 
Iowa  River  at  a  place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
Meskwa''U’ a\/  Red-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgami'g  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Among  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
in  tradition  that  members  of  this  totem  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
to  meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  reply  was,  Wd'goA\f  People  of  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
the  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 
English  called  them  Foxes,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
since. 


PHONETICS  (§§2-12) 

§  2.  General  Characteristics 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  Z.%  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  b.  The  first  set 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  unvoiced  sounds:  their  acoustic 
effect  is  a  direct  result  of  their  organic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
true  with  the  second  set.  1  hey  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
their  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 
is  caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  l  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  n  in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
especially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w  and  y, 
both  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
lips  are  listless  and  passive.  The  widening,  protrusion,  and  rounding 
of  lips  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration  of  breath  is 
uncertain;  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
then  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away  in  a  lifeless  breath. 
Such  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 
inaudible:  consecpiently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 
and  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con¬ 
tinued  discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
and  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 
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§  3.  Sounds 

Consonants 

The  system  of  consonants  is  represented  by  the  following  table:1 


Stop 

Spirant 
and  affricative 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Glottal . 

8 

t 

- 

- 

Post-palatal . 

k,  g 

- 

- 

- 

Palatal . 

'7c 

- 

- 

-r 

Alveolar . 

- 

C,  S 

- 

l 

Dental . 

t,  ' t ,  d 

ts,  tc 

n 

- 

Labial . 

p,  ' p ,  b 

h, ' hw ,  y 

m 

— 

E  a  soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a  feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels :  e a'tci 1  lacrosse  stick. 

['  intervocalic  is  presumably  a  spirant  with  glottal  stricture. — T.  M.] 
'  denotes  a  whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  7c,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apyatc i  when  he  came  is  to 
be  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpyatC  with  bilabial  /. — T.  M.] 
It  occurs  also  before  h. 

h  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  li  in  hall,  hail,  hull.  It  is  soft  breath 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  on 
through  the  narrowed  glottis:  naki'  hey!  listen! 

' h  an  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  h,  but  without  an  inner  arrest. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air- 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a  sudden  release  at  the  moment  almost 
of  seeming  closure:  marhwa'wa  wolf. 

7m  a  bilabial,  aspirate  glide,  starting  at  first  like  h,  and  ending  with 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly 
lowered:  pa'nAhwa'wa  he  missed  hitting  him. 

7c  like  the  ft-sound  in  caw,  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  bursts 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part,  of  the  soft  palate:  TcaTio' 
hist! 

‘  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Fox  Texts  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  b  and  p,  often  interchange.  This 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  b,  d,  g.  Dr.  Jones  has  simply  tried  to  record  the  sounds  as  he  heard 
them  when  taking  down  the  stories.  Wherever  such  fluctuation  occurs,  the  actual  sound  pronounced 
was  undoubtedly  b,  d,  g.  As  an  example  we  may  give  wdpA  wdbA  to  look  at.— T.  M. 
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g  a  fc-sound  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  Tc.  But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a  pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a  medial  sonant:  d'gwi  no. 

'Jc  an  outer  &-sound  like  the  one  in  Iceen,  keep,  Icey.  The  articula¬ 
tion  is  farther  front  than  for  k  or  g.  The  spiritus  asper  is 
for  a  hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i'’kwd'vja  woman. 

c  like  the  voiceless  sh  in  she,  shame,  mash.  The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cash *  only. 

s  a  hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.  The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wa'sesVa  bull-head. 

tc  like  ch  in  chill,  cheap,  church.  The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the  lower  alveolar:  tci'stcd'e  or  tcistca'e  heavens  and 
earth ! 

t  a  pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress :  tete'pisa'wa  he  whirls 
round. 

d  a  dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a  voiced  stop: 
me'daswi  ten. 

't  a  dental  surd  differing  from  t  only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 
is  expelled  just  previous  to  a  full  stop:  me,'tdi  bow. 

I  a  lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in  careless  speech.  It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n  after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric¬ 
tion  being  so  slight  that  the  sound  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  like  l  in  warble:  wd'bigulu'a  for  wdbigunu'a 
mouse. 

n  not  quite  like  the  n  in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  ni'na  I. 

m  a  bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m  in  English:  mArna  this. 

p  a  surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p  in  English;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure,  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a  slight  puff  of 
breath:  pya'wa  he  comes. 
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b  a  bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a  sonant;  it  differs  from 
p  in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.  The  lips  close  and  are 
momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a  sonant,  but  break  the  stop 
with  a  breath:  wa'bAn 1  morning  light. 

'p  like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a  puff  of 
breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  a/'pydtc1  when  he 
came. 

y  like  the  voiced  spirant  y  in  you,  yes.  It  is  uttered  without  stress: 
wd'tclyalni  whence  I  came. 

w  bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w  in  war,  water:  wawlr  gewa'g1  at 
their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

I 

u  like  the  vowel-sound  in  words  like  loon,  yule,  you,  and  clue.  It  is 
long  and  slightly  rounded;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 
back,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a  thin  opening:  u'wiya'a 
somebody. 

u  like  the  w-sound  i w  full  and  boolc.  The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 
faintly  rounded.  It  is  the  short  of  u:  pyd'tusav/1  he  comes 
walking. 

o  like  o  in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.  The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly 
less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 
not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  d'mowi  honey. 

o  like  o  in  fellow  and  hotel.  It  is  the  short  sound  of  o:  nota'gosi'wa 
he  is  heard. 

a  like  the  short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  plot,  what.  The 
vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables ;  it  is  uttered 
with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 
na'lmsdswa  he  can  walk. 

a  like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  unrounded,  and 
made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 
front  and  back:  m/n1  this. 

a  as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.  The 
ridge  of  the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 
uvula;  the  lips  make  a  faint  attempt  to  round:  wa'bAmoni 
mirror. 

a  like  a  in  father,  alms.  The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive;  the 
lips  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart:  mahAni  these. 
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d  longer  than  the  a  in  sham,  alley.  The  d  in  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  a;  the  quantity  is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
Ihe  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasis,  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  md'ndwa  there  is  much  of  it. 
e  like  the  a-sound  in  tale,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  corners,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  nahefi  hark! 

e  like  the  vowel-sound  in  men,  led,  let.  It  is  a  shorter  sound  of  e: 
pe'm 1  oil,  grease. 

I  with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  words  like  see,  sea,  tea, 
hey.  It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 
of  the  lips  is  lifeless:  m!na  I. 

i  like  the  i  in  sit ,  miss,  Jit.  It  is  the  short  of  l;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a  final  vowel:  ai'cimiHc 1  just  as  he  told  me. 

§  4.  Sound-Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-clusters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w  and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con¬ 
sonants: 

Consonant  Combinations 

lew  kw i'yena'  exactly 

gw  a'  gw1  no 

' Tew  i'kwdv/1  woman 

hw  kecirJcah\vd'wa  he  stabs  him 

' hw  manh\vdwa  wolf 

sw  me'dasw i  ten 

cw  me'cvfda  rabbit 

tw  A'twi'  ouch 

mw  A'm\vdwa  he  eats  him 

nw  no'te nw‘  wind 

pw  pw d'wi  not 
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'jrn  u,,pwaguW  pipe 

bw  A,bv?dtcigAsni  roasting-spit 

Icy  lcekyd'nenA'mwa  he  holds  it 

gy  u'gydni  his  mother 

' ley  ank-jdni  lands 

cy  me'Hegumicjd'n i  oaks 

my  in yd'w*  road 

ny  n yd'wi  four 

VV  ~pjd'wa  he  comes 

’py  dr  pydtc‘  when  he  comes 

The  following:  true  consonantic  clusters  occur: 
sic  cd' sk*  only 

ck  mAr cick%'wi  grass 

stc  tcistcd'e  my  stars! 

Diphthongs 

Not  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a  diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  m.y,  1;  ai ydnia  opossum 
ai  like  the  diphthong  in  turn  with  the  r  slurred;  a'sAi  skin 
ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day,  play ;  naheY  now  then! 
ai'  like  the  diphthong  in  soil,  boy;  m&'mdhwa'w'a  he  went  at 
him 

au  like  the  diphthong  in  shout ,  bout;  him  halloo! 
ou  like  the  diphthong  in  foe,  toe;  pyanb'w  come  here! 

§  5.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  sounds  they  have 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A  vowel  with  the 
macron  (-)  over  it  is  long,  as  o,  u,  d,  and  T,  and  a  vowel  without  the 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superior 
letter,  as  °,  f  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowel 
long — so  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a  diph¬ 
thong,  as  agwe'i  why,  no,  of  course!  (from  d'gwi  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  are 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combinations: 
ndnka  again  becomes  na'lca  in  the  phrase  na'katcdmegutdtA'gi  again 
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it  certainly  seemed  as  if.  Long  vowels  also  shorten  when  placed 
before  a  stressed  syllable:  a''kig‘  on  the  ground  becomes  a'kigd'hi- 
nabi'tc1  when  he  looked  down  at  the  ground. 

Diphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a  diph¬ 
thong  slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
comes  is  in  the  breaking-off  of  the  second  member:  a'sa,'  buckskin, 
ne'tasd'm ‘  my  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
g,  d,  and  b,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a  double  sound 
is  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  g  stands  for  a  double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  k,  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
the  place  for  g  where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a  single  sound.  Nasal  sonant  m  and  n  sound 
double  before  accented  l:  ml'mlwa  pigeon,  ni'na  i. 

A  syllable  consists  (1)  of  a  single  vowel-sound,  d;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a  diphthong,  'waY  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a  vowel-sound  in  combination  with  a  single  consonant  or  a  cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocalic  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
ni'tci  my  kind.  Two  or  more  vowels  coming  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a  diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 
ahYowd'tci  so  they  said. 

§  6.  Stress 

\ 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stress,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generally,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  kl'na  tiiou;  for  words  of 
three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  kwl'yena  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  only  the  semblance  of  a  rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  first  or  second  of  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  penult;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  ('),  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  (').  The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina¬ 
tions  like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  swift 
at  the  start,  and,  gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  brings  up  at  the 
syllable  next  to  the  last  with  a  sustained  respite  which  ends  with  a 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  creates 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  the  syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a  primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a  fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a  single  group  stand¬ 
ing  alone;  but  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  where 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  purely 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a  certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a  different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wa'baminu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi'-,  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
thou  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern. 

Special  stress  often  splits  a  vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a  different  kind.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a  distance:  i'm*  for  I 'ni  that;  nahei'  for  nahY 
hark;  neniwetige'i  for  ne'niweti'g e  oh,  ye  men!  pyago'u  for  pyo!  gu 

COME  YE. 

§  7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Pitch  is  ever  present  in  a  level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a  rising  tone,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  lets  it 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a  sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a  musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a  tiresome  monotone;  again  it  is  a  succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  speech  is  on  a  middle 
scale.  The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  women  and  children. 
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Sound-Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§  8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formation,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
that  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  various  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication;  some  to 
accent ;  and  others  act  as  glides  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a  word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

Syllabic  Accretion 

A  syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a  reduplication: 

I'ni  wa ydtu' gemesgu  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  %'ni 
ya  tu' gem  exgu 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  glides  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  sound  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  in  maintaining 
stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable.  The  syllable  Jiu  is  a  frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem¬ 
poral  article  a: 

ahugu' 'kahigdwd'tc*  when  they  made  a  bridge  is  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  for  l-u,'kahigdvjA'gi  they  made  a  bridge 
ahuke' piskwatawali oniweHc1  which  they  used  as  a  flap  over 
the  entry-way  [cf.  354.22]  is  a  subordinate  form  of  ke'pis- 
kwatawa,hbnAmd'gi  they  used  it  for  a  flap  over  the 

ENTRANCE 

[I  am  convinced  that  hu  is  not  a  glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
h-u,  in  which  Ji  is  a  glide,  but  u  a  morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I  submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  wlgi  to 
dwell  (wlge  also;  cf.  klwe  beside  kiwi  [§  16]) .  Thus  wlgiwa  he 
dwells  220.22  (~wa  §28).  Observe  that  we  have  wAniwlgewatC1  where 
they  WERE  to  live  56.5  (future  conjunctive,  §29)  beside  ahuwigewdtc 
where  they  lived  56.23  (for  -wdtc1)  aorist conjunctive,  §29) ;  dhuwigi- 
volitc'  where  THEY  lived  94.21;  dlmungiydg  where  we  (excl.)  were 
living  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  dhuwigitc  where  iielived  42.20  (§29); 
dhuwiginitc *  where  he  was  staying  182.8  ( §34) .  That  is  to  say,  Jiu  is 
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found  after  wi-  as  well  as  d-.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
Jiu  after  d-  in  some  stems  regularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  As  Ti 
is  unquestionably  used  as  a  glide,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  regard 
the  uasa  morphological  element.  But  a  direct  proof  is  wa wiginitcin1 
he  who  dwelled  there  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21;  86.2,  20. 
This  form  is  a  participial  (§  33),  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u  to  vod  (§  11).  Hence  the  wd  points  to  an  initial  u,  which  can 
not  be  a  glide,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  Ti  is  absent.  Now,  this  u  is 
found  in  akiwi'^wigewdtc1  when  they  went  to  live  somewhere 
66.15  (a — wdtc-,  §  29;  Tciwi  is  an  extended  form  of  Tel,  an  initial  stem 
denoting  indefinite  motion,  §  16;  'k  for  k  regularly  after  a). — T.  M.] 

Other  additions,  like  Ti,  w,  y,  are  clearly  glides: 

d'hutclHc1  whence  he  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  is 

u'tci Wa  HE  CAME  FROM  SOME  PLACE 

d'\\undpdmiHci  when  she  took  a  husband,  a  temporal  form 
for  und'pdmi' w®  she  took  a  husband 
o'wiwa  V  his  wife  (from  owi-Ani) 
owf/'fdwxVd  his  brother-in-law  (from  owir td-Ani) 
ketdsi'yutdxwa  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  ketdsi-utdwa ) 
ki'ydwd\va  he  is  jealous  (from  k%-dwdwa) 

Consonantic  Accretion 

A  frequent  type  of  accretion  is  w  or  y  with  k,  forming  a  cluster: 

tca''kwiwind'wa  he  is  short-horned  (from  tcAgi-winawa ) 
tca,'kwdpyd'vji  it  is  short  (from  tcAgi-dpyawi) 
sdsl'gd  kya'w®  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdslgaktiwa) 


Intervocalic  Consonav  ts 

The  most  common  accretion  is  t.1  It  falls  in  between  two  vowels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a  different  member  in  a  word-group. 

Examples : 

Between  i  and  e:  a'  kwitepya'g1  top  of  the  water 
Between  e  and  a:  net  a' ap  Antin'1 1  laugh 
Between  a  and  d:  d'wAtdswa  he  carries  it  away 
Between  d  and  u:  pyd' twsd'wa  he  came  walking 
Between  6  and  a:  pi'tdUi'wa  he  crawls  in 

1  t  serves  as  a  connective  in  an  inanimate  relation,  and  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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[In  so  far  as  -dtd-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19), 
the  -t-  can  not  be  an  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
applies  to  the  s  in  -is d-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

When  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  t  usually  becomes  tc: 

Between  %  and  i:  pi'tcisd'wa  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a  and  i:  Jeep  a' tcig  Aynl  cork,  stopper 
Between  d  and  i:  lcugwa,'tcisd'wa  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  a  and  i:  Tciwd'tcitdhdxwa  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n  has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.  It  often 

occurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  d: 

tcdgdim'towdtci'g *  people  of  all  languages,  a  participial  with 
the  elements  of  ted'g 1  all,  d  having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d'towdwAygi  they  speak  a  language. 
dndpAtAg *  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  atdpii- 
pA tAg  HE  HAD  A  FEEBLE  VIEW  OF  IT  IN  THE  DISTANCE  206.16 

[Is  dpA-  to  see  related  with  wapA-  to  see,  to  look  at? — T.  M.j 

ana  pawatc*  he  dreamed  206  title;  210.17  (a —  tc 1  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  md‘a',pawatci  then  he  had  a  dream  212.3; 
cra/'pawatc1  she  had  a  dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n  occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d  and  e:  myd'negd'wa  he  dances  poorly 
Between  d  and  e:  upy&'nesiwa  he  is  slow 

Between  a  and  a:  my  ana- pawdta  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 
title  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  (myd  +  apawa-  to  dream; 
participial  [§  33]) 

See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  %  and  a:  a  pemin&WAtenAg1  then  he  went  carrying  it  in 
his  hand  194.12  (a — Agi  [§  29];  pemi-  awA-  ( awA )  [§  16];  -t- 
[§  21];  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

Between  i  and  d:  Tcetcindpydyawatc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 
Qcetci-  intensity;  pya-  motion  hither;  yd-  to  go;  d — vodtc 1 
[§  29];  -1  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 

Between  i  and  a:  d’icinapamegutc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  (-tc 
for  - tc 1  [§  10];  a — tc 1  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpa-  same  as  dp  a  to 
see;  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [  §  8]) ;  peteginapitcAn*  thou  shalt  (not)  look 
behind  at  me  382.9  ( peteg 1  behind;  - iIati i  [§  30]) 

[Is  a  pAn&pAmdwdtc  they  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  ford'pawAna- 
pAmdwdtc 1  (§  12)?  The  analysis  would  be  d — awdtc1  (§  29);  pAUA- 
(§  16)  to  miss,  to  fail  to;  dpA-  to  see;  -ra-  (§  29).  Similarly 
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apAwdpAtamatisuyAn i  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
your  bodily  self  382.7  (a — yAn i  [§  29] :  -tisu-  [§39]). — T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  inserted  for  purely  phonetic 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I  also  think  that  in  a  few  cases  intervocalic  consonants 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  in 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a  morphological  element.  Take,  for 
example,  pydtcisawa  he  came  in  flight.  Here  -to-  and  -s-  are 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  for 
pydtci  +  -isd-  +  wa,  as  is  shown  by  pj'dtcine'kawdwa  he  comes  driv¬ 
ing’  them  home  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  - neka -  follows 
(§  19)  pydtci-.  A  vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10);  hence  the 
final  -i  of  pydtci-  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  to 
be  added  to  pyd-.  Note,  too,  d'pitigdtc1  when  he  entered  the 
lodge,  compared  with  pitcisdWAg 1  they  came  running  in  (pit-: 
pitc-:  p%-  =pydt~:  pydtc-:  pyd-.  In  short,  pltc-  stands  for  pltci-).  I 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  s  plays  the  same  role  as  t,  tc,  and  n,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Instances  of  its  use  are: 

Between  e  and  i:  ASd'we si'w°  he  is  yellow 

Between  i  and  d:  pya'tcis&'w0  he  came  in  flight  (isd  [§  19]) 

Between  a  and  6:  ne'mAso'wa  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u  and  a:  pyd't\ish'wa  he  came  walking  (usd  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  s  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  of 
animate  being.  It  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  consonant  to  is  sometimes  an  intervocalic  element: 

nAndhi' cimd'wa  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
pA'nem'Amwa  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  to  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  me  is  substituted  for  to  when  a  consonant- 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language. 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  §  4.)  Contrast  kewapAme'ne  I 
look  at  thee,  with  newa! pAmdwa  I  look  at  him;  awapAmatc  he 
then  looked  at  her  298.20;  note  also  newapAmegwa  he  looked 
at  me  368.19;  contrast  wapAmeku  look  ye  at  him  242.19  with 
wdpAminu  look  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  me  are 
kepydtciwdpAmene  I  have  come  to  visit  you  242.11;  dwdpawdpA- 
megutci  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17;  punime'ku  cease 
disturbing  him  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  §  21])  370.18. 
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There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  device  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  t  and  n,  but  at  present  I  have  not  sufficient  ex¬ 
amples  to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
vowel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through¬ 
out  the  language.  The  vowel  is  usually  e,  but  always  a  before  h 
ami  hw.  There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  dnesdtci  then 
he  killed  him  (d — die1  §  29).  Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc l'  then  he 
was  slain  (-gu-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  nesegwd  190.3  he  has 
been  slain  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -wd  lengthened 
for  -wa) ;  ndseguta  he  who  had  been  slain  190.8  (passive  participi¬ 
al;  -gu-  as  above;  -ta  [§  33];  change  of  stem- vowel  of  nes  [§ §  11,  33]). 
Other  illustrations  are  lcusegwa  he  was  feared  56.14  (- s -  [§  21]), 
contrasted  with  kusdwa  he  feared  him  (~dwa  [§  28]),  kutAmwa  he 
fears  it  (' t  [§  21]:  -Amwa  [§28]);  d'to'kenatc  then  he  wakened  her 
104.18  (for  - tc‘ ;  -n-  [§  21];  per  contra  atokltc1  then  he  woke  up 
168.11);  d'tdgendtc  he  touched  him  158.5;  mikemegutcini  he  by 
whom  she  was  wooed  142.6  (passive  participial;  mile-  [§  16];  -rn- 
[§  21];  -gu-  [§  41];  -tcin1  [§  33]);  7nikemawa  he  wooes  her  (~dwa 
[§  28]);  amikematc i  when  iie  wooed  her  148.6  ( a — dtc 1  [§ 29] ) ; 
kdgenawa  he  washes  him  Ckog-  [§  16];  -dwa  [§  28];  contrast  kogiwa 
he  mires)  .  F or  a  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  plt‘dhtvdwa  he  buries 
him  (pit-  [§  16] ;  -hw  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) ;  kAsk&hAmwa  he  accomplishes 
an  act  (kAsk-  [§  1 6] ;  -h-  [§  21];  -Amwa  [§  28]);  apit&hwdwdtc  then 
they  buried  him  160.2  (d — dwdtc1  [§29] ;  -l  elided). — T.  M.] 

§  {).  Variation  of  Consonants 

Some  consonants  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
marked  among  those  with  forward  articulation,  s  and  c  inter¬ 
change  in : 

me'se'kwd'w0  she  has  long  hair 
me'cdw1’  it  is  large 

Mdse'sibd'w i  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 
me'cirrdyna  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

't  and  c  interchange: 

me''tahwd'wa  he  shot  and  hit  him 
me'cwdwa  he  shot  and  hit  him 

H  and  s  interchange: 

ne'’tAmawdKwa  he  killed  him  for  another 
ne'stiwa  he  killed  him 

[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  §  3. — T.  M.] 
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§  10.  Contraction  and  Assimilation 

Contraction  is  a  frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  works 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a  word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  following: 

a+d  becomes  a:  ni'ndc%'ita  I  in  turn  (for  ni'na  d'cita) 
a  +  d  becomes  d:  nark'd' pyd'tc*  again  he  came  (for  nd rka  a ''pydtc*) 
i  +  a  becomes  a:  pyd'wAga,yo'H  they  came  to  this  place  (for  pyd'- 
WAcf1  a yo"*);  nd'  gaw&ki'w*  it  is  a  sandy  place  (for  nd'gaw 1 
a  nkiwi) 

1  +  a  becomes  d:  ite'p&hd'tc 1  he  goes  there  (for  i'tep1  a' hate1);  nepd'- 
ndte'g 1  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  ne'  p'  d'ndte'g *) 
iJri  becomes  i:  kAr ciwa?  what  does  he  say?  (for  kAr  &  Ywa?); 

i’nvp\yo'voe  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  %’rk  ip1  \'yowe ) 

{+a  becomes  a:  nd'wAskuyte  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  na'w1 
a 'skute);  dgwA.'mdtcisni  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  dgwi  Amwdtcird) 
iJrd  becomes  a:  de'gdpee  and  often  (for  ae'g1  a rpee);  watcd'gwi 
nend'n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  thee  (for  wd'tc1  agwi'- 
nend'n *) 

‘  +u  becomes  u:  negutu,'kdte'gi  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  ne’ gut1 
Wkdte'g1) ;  tci' gepydguHc1  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (for 
tc%'  gepyd'g1  w'td) 

The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a  diphthong: 

°  +  u  becomes  a%:  ne'cikAiyo'H  alone  here  (for  ne'cik a  a 'ydH) 

The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a  sound 
different  from  either: 

e  +  a  becomes  a:  pya'nutAwita'yu  if  lie  should  come  to  me  here 
(for  pyti'nutawi'te  a 'yoH) 

i  +  a  becomes  d:  mA'tACikitcd\jw  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 
mA'tACiki'tc ‘  a'yo'O 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a  word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  absolute  form  of  each  component;  for  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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either  an  initial  or  a  final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva¬ 
lents  are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
probably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
probable  changes  take  their  rise: 

i  +  e  becomes  e:  pe'megd'wa  he  dances  past  (from  pemi-egdwa ) 
i  +  d  becomes  d:  via' netdwiige'n1  sacred  garment  (from  rnAnetowi- 
dgen1) ;  co  skvj-kge'n 1  smooth  cloth  (from  cosTcwi-iagen *) 
i  +  a  becomes  a:  pema,'hogd'wa  he  swims  past  (hom  pemi-&iiogdwa) ; 

tA'gwa,hdto'wa  he  is  trapping  (from  tagw\-&hdtdwa) 
i  +  d  becomes  d:  niAci' skiwdpo'w1  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  mA'ci- 
sJciwi-apow1) ;  wiclcu' p&po'w1  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  (from  wlcku- 
pi-kpow1) 

i  +  d  becomes  d:  a' nemaskd'w*  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Anemi- 
dskaw 0 

i  +  d  becomes  d:  pe'mbtAymwa  she  passes  by  with  a  burden  on 
her  back  (from  pem\-btAmwa ) 

i  +  u  becomes  u:  pe'musd'w0  he  walks  past  (from  pemi-usdwa ) 
i  +  u  becomes  u:  pe'mutd'wa  he  crawls  past  (from  pemi-utdwa) 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pemipahdwa  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
(from  pemi-pahowa) -T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous: 

Kcwim/cwi/id'«;“  after  he  had  two  (for  Mcin+cwihd'wa) 

§  11.  Dissimilation 

Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A  very  common  change  is 
o  or  it  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o  or  u  as  initial  vowels: 

u 'tclwa  he  came  thence;  wa 'tnta  he  who  came  thence 
u 'td'Tciymi  his  land;  wa 'td'lcimiHa  he  who  owns  land 
u 'gwisA'rP  his  or  her  son;  wa 'gwis+ta  one  who  has  a  son 
\\nlcdtci  his  foot;  wa ,lJcdtcVa  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a  bake 
oven) 

u'vnvjVrd  his  horn;  wd'wiwmdH  one  with  small  horn 

The  vowel  u  becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a  consonant : 

Jc\i'sigd'wa  she  plays  at  dice;  fcwa' sigdHa  she  who  plays  at  dice 
nu'wiwa  he  goes  outside;  nwd'wlwdpe'e  he  always  goes  outside 

The  vowel  u  can  also  become  wd: 

uwi' gewa'w1  their  dwelling-place;  wa wi'gewd'g1  at  their  dwelling- 
place 
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[It  should,  be  observed  that  a  appears  as  d  under  certain  conditions. 
I  can  not  determine  at  present  whether  this  is  a  phonetic  process  or 
whether  there  is  a  morphological  significance.  As  an  example  I  give 
pydwa  he  comes;  compare  with  this  apydtc 1  when  iie  came; 
a  pydwdtc1  when  they  came;  pydnu'  come  thou!  pyHgd'u  come 
ye!— T.  M.] 

§  12.  Elision 

Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occurs  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a  word-group.  The  places 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  bringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a  vowel  drops  out  and  a  vocalic  consonant  as  a  glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a  cluster  made  up  of  a  con¬ 
sonant  and  a  semi-vowel: 

i  drops  out:  a'wapwdgesi'tc 1  then  she  began  to  wail  (from 
dwdp\-wdgesitci) ;  a' ' kydwd'tc*  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  a  ki- 
ydwdtc *) 

o  drops  out :  dwd'wiswd'tc*  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwdwiso-wdtc *) 
u  drops  out:  a'siswaHc1  she  fried  them  (from  asisu-wdtc *') 

Words  sometimes  suffer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

skotaygi  in  the  fire  (for  A.'skota'g1) 
tocko'tamwd'g *  at  their  fire  (for  utdcko'tamwd'g *’) 
kwi'gdgo nothing  (for  a 'gwigdgoH) 
nd'gwdtc i  then  he  started  away  (for  d'ndgvxi  tc1) 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 
cwd'ciga  eight  (for  ne/ cwdci'ga) 
akA,nigiceygwi  all  day  long  (for  ne''kAnigice'gwi ) 

The  second  member  of  a  consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out: 
a  pd'windwd'tc1  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  a  \>\\Td,windwd'tci) 
pe'mutAKmwa  he  shot  at  it  (for  pe'mwutAsmwa) 

The  elision  of  n  takes  place  before  some  formative  elements : 
apA,gic%'gi  when  it  (a  bird)  alighted  (a  subordinate  form  of 
pArgici'nwa  it  [a  bird]  alighted) 

nAnd'1bicimd'wa  he  laid  him  away  carefully;  n And' hici\\vja  he 
fixed  a  place  to  lie  down 

To  slur  over  a  syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  the 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllable 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  that 
dropped  out: 
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aV  take  her  along  (for  a'wAc*) 

d'wdp&tA'hoguHc1  then  he  started  off  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  d'wapawAta'hog u'tci) 

The  second  part  of  a  stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the  effect  of 
having  been  slurred  over: 

TciWAi'yAtciHc1  after  he  had  gone  (for  Kci WA'iyAtcVtc1) 
Tcl'Jcelcd'nemdHc1  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  ki'cike'kd'- 
nemdHc *) 

a  pwd'ndwa'tc1  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  a  pwd'winawd'tc*) 
a  pwd' CAnidHc*  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d'pwd'wicAmdHc *) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a  pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there : 

uwl-' nemo' his  sisters-in-law  (for  uvnne'mo ha'1*) 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel: 

ne'JiA'nitepe"ki  all  night  long  (for  ne ’ k.A 'ni te'p ekl'w1) 

Suffixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end¬ 
ings.  A  frequent  suffix  causing  change  is  -gi:  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a  locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified : 

f/sAn 1  his  father;  d'segi  at  his  father’s  (lodge) 
u,'katAsni  his  foot;  u'ikdtexgi  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a  pronoun  into  an  o  or  u  with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a  sibilant  or  &-sound: 

u'vodnAsg\A 1  hole;  uwd' nAgo'g’1  at  the  hole 
manka  k'wi  box;  ma'^kakrCg1  at  or  in  the  box 
me'tegw 1  tree;  merteg\\'gi  at  the  tree 
ki'cesw a  sun ;  kl'cesokg1  at  the  sun,  suns 
ne'nusw a  buffalo;  ne'nusoxgi  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocalic  member  lengthens  into  d,  and  the  second  drops  out : 

u'piskwsk  bladder;  u'piskwd'g *  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^WAwgsk  ear;  utA'wAgd'g i  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  into  an  o  or  u  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  before  ni,  a  suffix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural : 

u'wanA'gw 1  hole;  uwd'nAgo'n1  holes 
manJcaJe'wi  box;  ma' ’ Icako'n1  b oxes 
me'^tegw1  tree;  me'Hego'n1  trees 

A  fc-sound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  nouns. 
To  shift  an  o  into  the  place  of  the  w  is  a  device  for  creating  a  dimin¬ 
utive  : 

TOp'&wa  bear;  mArJcoa  cub 
a'casIc wa  muskrat;  a'casJc o'a  a  little  muskrat 
ce'gdgwa  skunk;  ce'gdgo 'a  should  be  the  proper  diminutive,  but 
it  happens  to  be  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 
is  cegd' gohd'a ,  a  sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o  or  u  for  w  occurs  with  great  frequency : 
pd'gwdio1  it  is  shallow;  pa'gone'g i  the  place  of  shallow  water  (the 
name  for  St  Louis) 

mcwirkwawA'gi  two  women;  nlcdnkwdwd'wa  he  has  two  wives 

me'cJc\v i  blood ;  me'ckusi 'w“  he  is  red 

wl' pegwd'w*  it  is  blue;  wipe' gx\si'wa  he  is  blue 

§  13.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo¬ 
sition  of  stems.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  stems,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 
elements.  These  form  a  firm  word-unit.  Excepting  a  number  of 
particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.  Phonetic 
influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked. 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  and  the  word,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a  number  of  formative  elements 
which  disappear  in  new  compositions.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
the  following: 

pe'ntimuywa  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  penawn-m/uwa) 
ma'hwamu'w a  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma  hwdwn- 
muwa) 

Mutu' gim,d'mipexna  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  ( ugimdw 4  chief) 
nAtund'hwdtusge  he  may  have  sought  for  him  (independent 
mode  nAtu'ndhwdwa  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pya'gwan1  he  must  have  come  (independent  mode  pyd'wa  he 
came) 

Most  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  order,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Those  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a  more  specific  sense  as 
grammatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
animate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  stems. 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica¬ 
tion,  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a  variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§  14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  stems  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  stems  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A  certain  differentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  stems  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  stems  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  verbs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  stems 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A  great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a  particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roundabout.  Secondary  stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement;  as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec¬ 
ondary  stems  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  stems  refer  to  space  in  a  wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.  Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  of 
sense;  it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compound  form  that  they  take  on  a 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vague 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  convey  the  sensuous  notions 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a  group;  how,  for  example, 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a  general  notion,  and  forms  a  group  com¬ 
plete  in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  it 
terminates  with  only  a  pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a  group  can 
be  of  sufficiently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom ;  in  that  case  it 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoun  as  to  an  acquired 
association  with  a  particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarity 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  when 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali¬ 
fiers,  the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  effect 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a  particular  direction.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a  specialization  of  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  as 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  with  a  latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations :  out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a  group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  precede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a  freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner,  but  with  a  consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  with  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A  general  summary  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration: 

poni  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  po'nxwa.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  now  come 
into  a  state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a  rather  vague 
statement,  as  it  stands  unrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a  figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  camps,  one  goes  into  camp.  So 
much  for  the  simpler  form  of  a  combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAg-,  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -a  lew-  is  a  secondary  stem  denoting  resistance, 
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and  so  pAgdrkw-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance.  The 
stem  -tun-  is  a  mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a  cavity,  and  has  become  a  special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgdrkwitu'nd-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance  at  a 
POINT  ON  THE  MOUTH. 

Again,  -cm-  is  a  secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  stems  that  precede;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
terminal  pronoun  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAgdl'kwit- 
u'niiei'nwa  is  a  definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a  resistance  and  is  brought  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
bumps  his  mouth  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  same 
thing  in  English. 

A  rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
Thus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
qualities  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  terminal  -i  designates  an  object 
without  those  attributes.  Thus: 

pya'weL  lie  comes;  pya'migA'twi  it  comes 

i'neni'wa,  man,  he  is  a  man;  i'neni'wi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 
of  manhood 

a’ nemo" &  dog;  anki  earth 

Every  verb  and  noun  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
ending  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main¬ 
tained,  for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav¬ 
ing  life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
lifeless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
by  personification.  The  breaking-down  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
in  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
but  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  like  A'ddmiyna  corn,  a' sdma'w3' 
tobacco,  me' clmisn&  apple. 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
Subjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
separate  endings.  A  vocative  and  a  locative  case  are  also  expressed. 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  these  being  divided  into 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.  Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  to 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a  variety  of  forms  occur  by 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  and  identity  of 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suus  and  ejus),  are  distin¬ 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transitive 
verbs,  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relate  to 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  of 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.  The 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  of 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A  number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner, 
as — 

-tug e  in  pyd'tug e  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -dpee  in  pyd'wdpe  e  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  coming,  expresses  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Formatives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  of 
nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quality  of  distinctive 
designation.  Thus: 

-mina  in  A,dd-m%'na  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gani  in  pd's1cesigA'ni  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  of 

TOOL,  IMPLEMENT,  INSTRUMENT 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  15-54) 
Composition  (§§  15-24) 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  15-21) 

§  15.  TYPES  OF  STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  a  number  of  stems,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  by  a  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Setting  aside 
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these,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are- 
capable  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  suffixes  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition;  the  significance  of 
the  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
their  number  is  so  nearly  equal, — that  I  have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I  designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as — 

1.  Initial  stems. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  particles. 

§  16.  INITIAL  STEMS 

Initial  stems  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.  Some  instances  are — 

u'tc i  whence 
i'c*  hence 
tAgw*  together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  only 
a  formative,  and  express  an  independent  statement,  though  not 
always  with  exact  sense: 

u'tclwa  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a  definite  order: 

wd'pusd'wa  he  begins  to  walk  ( wdpi -  to  begin  [ initial  stem];  -usd- 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

wd'pipyd'tusd\ua  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  (pyd-  move¬ 
ment  hither  [  initial  stem  between  wdpi-  and  -usd- ;  -t-  §  8]) 
wd'pipydtcitete'  pusaywa  he  begins  to  approach  walking  in  a  circle 
(tetep-  movement  in  a  circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a  circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  stems  with  reference  to  a  secondary 
stem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.  An  initial 
stem  takes  its  place  next  to  a  secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 
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implies  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  a 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  definite 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  were 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initial 
stem  in  combination  with  a  secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  group 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a  simple  secondary 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  it 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  of 
restricting  and  making  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  examples  of  initial  stems,  it  seems  to  me 
important  to  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  terminate  in 
i.  Thus  awi-  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  Agwi-  to  cover;  Anemi-  yon 
way;  upi-TOSiT;  cawi-TODO;  liAnemi-  to  continue  to;  JcAski-  abil¬ 
ity;  kid-  completion;  kiwi-  (an  extended  form  of  ki)  movement  in 
an  indefinite  direction;  makwi-  futuere ;  mdtci-  to  move ;  mawi- 
to  go  to;  meci-  largeness;  nAgi-  to  halt;  petni-  movement  past; 
pydtci-  (an  extended  form  of  pyd)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  this  i  is  a  morphological  element.  But  it  would 
require  a  comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determine 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -i  also  occurs  with  the  func¬ 
tion  of  -i,  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  this 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a  selection  of  examples  of  initial  stems  which  are  quite 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety : 
ashi-  early,  soon,  first. 

d'Si  skime'pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug¬ 
ment;  me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice, 
cold;  me'pu-  to  snow;  -g  for  -gi  suffix  with  a  location  sense; 
-i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 
ah&skdnwig1  while  the  snow  was  first  on  70.10  (<z-  as  above;  h 
glide;  -i  of  aski-  lost  before  vowel;  -dnw-  secondary  stem,  de¬ 
noting  state,  condition;  -gi  as  above) 

cci-  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment, 
ca 'pawawa  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
ca pu'nigA^n1  a  needle  (literally,  an  instrument  for  piercing 
through  with  ease) 

cos/,-  is  used  in  several  ways.  In  a  special  sense  it  denotes  hori- 
ZONTALITY,  STRAIGHTNESS, 
co'sk d'kusd'wa  he  walks  erect  [-usd  §19] 
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cosk a'pytici'nwa  he  lies  at  full  length  (-cin-  secondary  connective 
stem  [§  20];  -wa  [§  28]) 
co'sk dpya'w*  is  it  straight  (~wi  §  28) 

Another  sense,  closely  related  to  straightness,  is  that  of  smooth¬ 
ness,  LACK  OF  FRICTION,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT, 
co'sk' uoavo1  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
cd'skwiciymva  he  slips  and  falls 
co'skona'w;®  he  slips  hold  of  him 
c iedskonatc  lie  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

liAnemi  to  continue  to. 

ahAnemi pydndtti  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (a-  as 
above;  pya-  initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither;  -n-  inter¬ 
vocalic,  instrumental  [see  §  21];  -a-  objective  pronominal  ele¬ 
ment;  -tti  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 
aliAneminmitc*  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (a-  as  above;  -nes- 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -a-  objective  pronoun;  tti  3d  person  sin¬ 
gular  subject) 

'UftliAnemi cimesdnetAmuwdtc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  (wi  — Amuwatc  [§  29]) 
ahAnemumeguwdtti  they  kept  riding  192.7 

ahAnem dmuwdtci  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  (-a-  [§  19]; 

-m-  [§§  21,  37];  -u-  [§  40];  a — wdtti  [§  29]) 
dliAnemi  a' gdsvpahdmi'gaW  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 
96.19 

ahAnemitetepetcasdnitti  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  over  288.14 
(; tetepe -  [for  tetepi-]  allied  with  tetep-  below;  -tc-  [§8] ;  -dsd-  from 
-dsd-  [=  -isd  §19];  -niiti  {§34]) 

pdcdh Anemine  Tcwataminitc  gradually  the  sound  grew  faint  348.22 
aliAne m \wdpusdwdtti  then  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk 
10S.8  (a-  as  above;  vodpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  begin,  loses 
terminal  i  before  vowel;  -usd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
and  leg  [§  19] ;  -wdtti  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

kAsk(i)-  implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 
success,  triumph,  mastery. 
kA'sklMvw“  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  ( -dwa  [§  28]) 
kA'skimmo'ie®  he  is  able  to  drink 
lvA'ski m'manA'mwa  lie  can  lift  it  (- Amwa  [§  28]) 
kA'ski md'wa  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (-m- [§  21.6];  -dwa 
transitive  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate  sub¬ 
ject,  3d  person  animate  object  [see  §  28]) 
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kA'ski ndwd'wa  lie  can  see  him  (-ndw-  to  see,  cf.  dndwatc 1  then  [the 
man]  saw  174.13;  d ' pvMvrindwugutc1  but  he  was  not  seen  158.1 ; 
dndwdwatcdpe  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 
d'  pwdwihsiskimAdanetri  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  168.12 

d'pomkaske ' tawdwdtri  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.6 

Jedsit)-  denotes  the  idea  of  obliteration,  erasure,  wiping. 

ka/si JiAymwa  he  erases  it  (-h-  instrumental  [§  21];  -Amwa  transi¬ 
tive  aorist,  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 
kasi 'gwdJidwa  he  wipes  his  own  face 
kasl 'gdciynwa  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

Jet-  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about, 
here  and  there. 

klweskdWAgdpee  they  are  always  off  on  a  journey  272.14  (for 
Tciwe-  see  §  17  end;  -WAg-  for  -WAgi  3d  person  plural  animate, 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -ape'6  frequency 
of  an  act  [§  14  end]) 

k \'wisdswa  it  (a  bird)  flies  round  about  (- isa -  [§  19]) 
k \'witdmdywa  he  swims  round  about  (-trim-  [§  19]) 
k i'weskd'wa  he  goes  a-journeying  somewhere 
ki 'wamd'wa  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-a-  [§  19];  -to-  [§§  21, 
37];  -o-  [§ 40] ;  -wa  [§  28]) 

ki wd'iAmdywa  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  another 
(wad)  a  same  as  wap  a  in  klmawiwa  pA  tdpena  let  us  go  and  look 
at  it  284.8  [mdvri-  below;  Tel — apena,  §  2S] ;  dlcicitcdgiwdpAmdtri 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [kid-  p.  766;  tedgi 
p.  771;  d—dtri  §  29;  -to-  §  21.6]) 

Jet'c(i)-  expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 
kkc dw%'wa  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 
kl'c etti'wi  it  is  done  cooking  (td-  secondary  connective  stem,  in¬ 
animate,  signifying  heat  [§  20];  -wi  [§  28]) 
kkciVo'wH  he  has  finished  making  it 
kl'ci pydKwa  he  has  already  arrived  (pyd-  [§  16]) 

\s\' rimepdhiKwa  he  has  since  died 

kici ketripe  tawdwatri  after  they  had  built  a  great  fire  158.21  (-wdtri 
»29]) 

kici kiganutc  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

kici tcdgipyd'nitc  after  their  arrival  90.13  (tedgi  all;  pyd-  to  come; 
-nitri  [§  34]) 

kici tedgiketemindgutri  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184.4 
(-gu-  [§  41]) 
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kici nyd-o-gunipwawisenite*  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  18‘2.3  (for  nyd'o '  cf.  nydw1  4  [§  50];  pwd  for  pyawi  not 
[§  12] ;  -wlseni  eat;  -tci  [§29]) 

akicitagAUmowatc1  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
(d — Ambwdtc1  same  as  a — Amowdtci  [ § 29]) 
kici pydtdmdtc1  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.16 
(pya-  initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8];  -ra-[§§  21,  37]; 
-6-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -d-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -tcl  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

kog-  refers  to  an  activity  with  a  fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  washing;. 

kog e'nigd'wa  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  (- ga -  [§  20]) 

kog i'netca'wa  he  washes  his  own  hands 

kogend'w®  he  washes  him 

kdgige/ndnd'wa  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

ko'g lwa  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

d'kogmdfcwhen  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-n-  instrumental;  cf.  also 
§  8;  d—dtcl  [§  29]) 

nakdkogenAg1  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (for  ndka  dkogenAgi; 
d—Agi  [§  29]) 

klwigdtcikogenduf1  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 
178.15  (kl — dwa  [§  28]) 

mawi-  to  go  to. 

Hmawi clca'pena  let  us  go  and  hunt  90.9  (cicd  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  Tcl — pena  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in¬ 
transitive,  used  as  a  mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 
Tclmdwinepdpena  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 
dmd'winepawdtci  they  went  to  a  place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  (d — wdtc *  [§  29]) 

dmawi 'Tcetahwatc*  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  {-hw-  [§  37]; 
a — ate1  [§  29]) 

dmdwigaJcenAminitc1  they  started  off  to  peel  bark  150.15  (-nitc1 
[§  34]) 

dm&wiketcUc1  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 
dm  a  w  ivxi  pA  m  dtc  he  went  to  have  a  look  182.7  (d-  temporal  par¬ 
ticle;  wdpA-  same  as  vxi Ija  cited  under  kl- ;  -m-  [§  21];  -dtc 
for  - dtc 1  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular  ani¬ 
mate  subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29]) 
dm&winAndtc1  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (ua-  presumably  the 
same  as  nd-  f§  21.8];  -n-  [see  §  21]) 

me-  snow,  ice,  cold. 

d’a'skime  pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 
aski-) 
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nil' A*-  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  activity, 
mi'k e'tcdwl'wa  he  works,  is  busy 

mh'k etAsmwa  he  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  work  (- 1 -  [§  21];  -Amwa 
[§  28]) 

mf'k emenkwdwa'wa  he  goes  a-wooing  (lewd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
mi'k e'tcihd'wa  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
mi'k wd'nemdxwa  she  dotes  upon  it — her  child 

nAg(i)-  denotes  the  change  from  an  activity  to  a  rest,  and  is  best 
translated  by  words  like  halt,  stop,  pause. 
nA'giwa  he  stops  moving 

nAgi ci'nwa  he  halts  on  the  journey  (- cin -  [§  20]) 
nA'gi pahdswa  he  stops  running  (- paho -  secondary  stem  meaning 
rapid  motion  [§  19];  -wa  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode, 
3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tcdgduAgigdpdwdtc1  they  all  came  to  a  halt  50.24  (for  tcagi  [all] 
a-;  -gdpd-  [§  19];  d — wdtc 1  [§  29]) 
dnAgiwatc  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

nag  A-  to  follow  after. 

dpltcinhgAndtc*  when  he  went  in  following  after  it  70.13  (pit-  ini¬ 
tial  stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure;  pitci  a  col¬ 
lateral  form  [see  below];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -d- 
pronominal  object;  -tcl  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 
dndgAtAg1  and  he  followed  it  (a-  as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele¬ 
ment  indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  that 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Agi  3d  person  singular  animate  sub¬ 
ject,  3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

pAs(i)~  implies  the  notion  of  swift,  lively  contact. 
pA'si ti' yd'hwd''wa  she  spanks  him 
pA's! 'gwd'hwd'wa  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
pA'si gu'md'hwd'wa  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  (-gum-  [§  17]) 
pAs \myd''sdswa  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  (-su-  [§  20]) 
pArs eta'w1  it  is  hot  (-id-  [§  20];  -w{  [§  28]) 

pe'Jewi-  density,  thickness. 

d'pe'kwisasalea'k1  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12 

pem(i)~  expresses  the  notion  of  movement  by,  past,  alongside. 
pe/in e'A‘d\va  he  passes  by  27S.1  (-'lea-  [§  20]) 
pe'm egd'wa  he  dances  by  280.5  (-egd-  secondary  stem  of  second 
order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];  -wa  3d 
person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 
pe'm indga'wa  he  passes  by  a-singing 
§  16 
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pe'mi paho'w0  he  passes  by  on  the  run  (- paho -  secondary  stem  of 
second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
pe'm utdswa  he  crawls  past  (- uta -,  -otd-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
a'-pemitepiklckahugunitc *  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 
184.3  (- hugu -  same  as  -hogo-  [§  19];  - nitc 1  [§  34] ) 
pemi sdwa  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (-isd-  secondary  stem 
of  second  order,  expressing  velocity  and  associated  with 
MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§  19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe'musd'w®  he  started  off  on  a  walk  (-usd-  secondary  stem  to 
walk  [§  19]) 

pe'm wdgesi'wa  she  began  to  wail 

d'peimwdpusatd  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  (d-  and 
-tc1  explained  before;  -wap-  for  -vodpi-  inception  [§  16];  -usd- 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  walk  [§  19]) 

pt/a-  signifies  movement  hitherward. 
pya 'wa  he  comes 

pysL'tAciywa  he  fetches  home  game 

py Me' 'kwdwaxwa  he  brings  home  a  wife  (-' kwd -  woman  [§  18]; 
-w-  [§  37] ) 

pya 'tdska'w*  it  falls  this  way 

pya '  trine' 'kawd'wa  he  comes  driving  them  home  (for  pydtci-  cf. 

pitci-  under  pit-;  -neka-  [§  19];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
pya ,twdwd'migAxtwi  it  comes  a-roaring  (pydt-  collateral  with 
pya-;  wawd  [§  20];  dmigAtw *  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
pya nawa  he  has  brought  home  58.5  (-n-  intervocalic;  -a-  3d 
person  singular  animate  object;  -wa  as  before) 
apyatd  when  he  had  come  68.25  (d — tcl  [§  29]) 

pl(t)-  conveys  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

pl't dse'nw*  it  blows  inside  (-d-  [§  19];  -sen-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 

pl't ciwend'wa  he  leads  him  within 

pi't a'hwtiywa  he  buries  him  (-hw-  [§  21];  -dvcP1  [§  28]) 

pl't igd'wa  he  enters 

apltcikawdnitc  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 
a  pitigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  [§  20];  d — tc  [  =  tcl  §  29]) 
apltigAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  \-gA-  variant  of  gd; 

-n-  instrumental  [§  21];  d — ate 1  [§  29]) 
pit cisdWAg  there  came  running  into  142.10  (-isd-  as  in  pemiskwa; 
-UAg  for  - wAg 1  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  [§  28]) 
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pon(i)-  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative  temporal  element  no  mobe,  no 

LONGEB. 

po'n ecja'vo0'  he  is  no  longer  dancing  (-egd-  as  before,  p.  768) 
p5n e'ndgd'wa  he  has  ceased  singing 
pon e'senya'w0  he  has  done  eating 
\)o' nepyayf1  he  is  no  longer  a  drunkard 
po'nima'u>0  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  (-m-  [§  21]) 
d'pomnutawdwdtc  they  stopped  hearing  the  sound  152.1 
dgwiporakdguwdtcini  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  ( dgwl — 
n*  not  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
aponiwdtc i  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

sd<j{i )-  implies  the  notion  of  exposube,  manifestation,  visibility. 
sd'giseynwi  it  sticks  out  (-sen-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
sd'  g\tepdci'nwa  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  (- cin - 
[§  20];  tepd  head;  -wa  [§  28]) 

sa'gi wind'  gdpa'wa  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  off 
from  view.  [As  wind-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first  order 
[§  18]  used  to  designate  a  hobn,  and  -gdpd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  pebpendiculabity,  the 
literal  translation  would  seem  to  be  he  stands  with  his 
HOBNS  EXPOSED. — T.  M.] 

sa'g \tepd'hoqo'wa  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water 
(-ho go-  [§  19]) 

sd'gikumdywa  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  (-hum-  same  as  -gum- 
[§  18]) 

sAg(i)-  has  a  transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 
sAgecdnd'wa  he  holds  him  by  the  ear  (-cd-  ear  [§  IS];  -n-  instru¬ 
mental  [§  21]) 

sAgine' 'kdnd'wa  he  leads  him  by  the  hand  (-ne  ha-  [§  19];  -n- 

[§21]) 

sAgi 'pwd'wa  he  bites  hold  of  him  (-pw-  [§  21]) 

sAg dnenhwdnd'wa  he  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  (-kwd-  head 

.[§,1S]? 

d'pe'hwisasaka'h1  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  (a — 'h1 
[§  29]) 

dsAgine'hdndtc  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  (-n-  [§  21]; 

d — dtc[=  -dttf  §  29];  -nehd-  as  in  dsdgine'khsJcdtc*  214.10) 
dsAgikandtd-  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

td(ivi)-  has  to  do  with  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

ta'wi te'pd,ci'nwa  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  (tepd-  head;  -cin-  [§  20] ; 
-wa  [§  28]) 
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ta'wi tAUAf  sitdgapa'wa  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  (- gdpa -  [§  19]) 
tii 'we'kwd'wa  his  head  aches  (-'lewd-  head  [§  18]) 

tcagi  all,  entirely . 

tcagi leeten-Ag*  she  took  off  all  224.1  (n-  [§  21];  a- left  out  [§  12]; 
d—Ag1  [§  29]) 

leicitQixgipydnitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  (hid-  and  pyd-  initial 
stems  [§  16];  -nitc  for  -nitd  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 
in  a  tedgi pyanitd  thus  all  had  arrived  172.20  (ind-  thus) 
kidtcdgiketemindgutd  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  (kid 
completion;  gu  [§  41];  a-omitted;  -td  [§  29]) 
d  tea gesutd  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (su-  secondary  stem 
meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 

d'tcdgihdwdtd  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-A-  [§  21];  a — dwatd 
[§  29]) 

tetep -  movement  in  a  circle. 

dtetepetcdsa'totc  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 
tetepusdnu  walk  around  in  a  circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  (-usd-  sec¬ 
ondary  stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -nu 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  intransitive  [§  31]) 
dwdpitetepusdtd  he  began  to  walk  around  in  a  circle  256.9  (wdpi- 
see  next  stem) 

wdp(i)-  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 
wdpma'JiusdKwa  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  (ndh  to  know) 
\vdpike'miyd'wa  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 

wa'pi wi'seni'wa  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nlwisen 1  do  let  me 
eat  184.10) 

dwdpa'kwAmAtAgi  he  became  sick  156.9 

wiwapimAtcaiydwidmegowdtd  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  put  up 
with  their  insolence  184.18  (wl — watd  [§  29]) 
dwdpusdtd  he  started  off  on  a  walk  126.3,  23;  278.8;  280.2 
(-usd-  [§  19];  a — td  [§  29 J) 

utei-  whence,  away  from. 

’ watcikesiyagldsawa  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 
(change  of  vowel  u  to  wd  on  account  of  participial  form; 
analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869). 

utc iwdp1  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence; 
wdpi-  see  preceding  stem) 

wi-  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion¬ 
ship. 


*  wi 'ddmd'wa  he  accompanies  him  (-d-  for  -t-;  see  below) 
-wl'tcdwdywa  he  goes  along,  too 
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wl ''pamd'wa  lie  sleeps  with  him 

wipuma'wa  he  eats  with  him  (pu-  [§  21];  -to-  [§  §2 1 , 37] ;  -dwa  [§  28]) 
wl ''kuma'wa  he  invites  him  to  the  feast 

wi tamatcin*  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  end) 
wVpuminu  eat  thou  with  me  266.19  (pu-  act  done  with  mouth 
[§  21];  -to-  indicates  animate  object  [§§  21, 37];  -inu  imperative, 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [§  31]) 

pep-  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'peporj  in  the  winter-time  150.5  (a’pepo^f  70.10;  136.3  is  the  same 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  before  initial  vowel  [see  text 
at  end;  also  §§  12,  42]) 

As1  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  here  a  hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  from  his 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  English  alphabet.  For  this 
purpose  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  vowels, 
especially  between  a  and  a:  a  and  a.  The  variation  of  a  and  d  is 
slight;  that  of  a  and  d  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  sound  pro¬ 
nounced  was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation;  Dr. 
Jones  simply  has  recorded  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them  at  a  given 
time.  Examples  follow: 

a'tetca -  distant. 

a-a-te'tciHwesMtc*hewent  on  a  distant  journey  74.5  (a—-tci  [§  29]; 
klwe-  [§  17],  allied  to  kiwi-  [see  under  kl-  above];  -sk-  [§  21]; 
-«-[§  19]) 

a'tetca  hate1  she  went  far  away  38.1  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  a — tci 
[§  29];  ha-  from  ha-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 

A'te'tca uhgiwdtc1  they  lived  far  away  160.14  (a-  dropped  [§  12]; 
vhgi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  dwell) 

awi -  to  be. 

awi nitc*  they  were  50.18  (a-  lost  [§  12];  -ni-  [§  34] ;  hence  -tc{ 
[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a  plural) 
awitcig*  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -tcig1  [§  33]) 
awi yani  where  I  am  366.2  (for  d'dvnydn1 ;  d — yd rd  [§  29]) 

ami-  to  move. 

nd'kaha,miwdtci  again  they  moved  on  166.12  (for  ndka  a-  [§  10]: 
-h-  a  glide  [§  8];  d — wate*  [§  29]) 

1  From  here  to  p.  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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apt  to  untie. 

ixpinaJiAimv0  she  unties  it  162.2  ( -Ainwa  [§  28]) 

dpinah.Amwdpe' e  she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Amwa  d-  [§  10]; 
-dpe'e[§  14]) 

ahUpifiAg  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  d — Agl  [§  29];  -1  lost  before 
an  initial  vowel  [§  10];  -h-  first  time  a  glide  [§  8];  second 
time  instrumental  [§  21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 

aw  A-  to  carry  away. 

awA ndwAg*  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  (- n -  [§  21]; 
-die a  g'  [§  28]) 

dh&wAnetc*  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  ( d — etc1  [§  41] ;  -h-  a 
glide  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

dwdpi'd'WAtdwdtc  they  set  to  work  carrying  it  212.21  (d — wdtc 1 
[§  29];  J  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 
begin;  -to-  [§  37]) 

vnhiL\v&tdydne  I  would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  vn- 
with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  37]; 
-yane  [§  29]) 

dhiiwAndtc  she  took  him  38.2  (for  d — dtc1  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 

348.9,  etc. 

A  go st-  to  climb. 

wlhAgos\ydni  I  shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  (vrl — yard 
[§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 

dh Agositc  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  a — tc{  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -h-  [§  8]) 

See  also  96.19;  274.24 

Ac  Am-  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAini  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  (-i  [§  31]) 

d'A'CAmegutc  then  he  was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (ford — tcl  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

Agwi-  to  cover. 

Agwi he'Tcu  cover  him  up  294.18  (-h-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -  ku  [§  31]) 

vnh&gwitcin*  for  him  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  §  34  near  the  end;  -h-  is  a  glide  [§ - 8] ;  wi-  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my  note  to  §  29) 

Amw-  to  eat. 

Ainw^d  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ita  [§  33]) 
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a'Amwafe*  then  he  ate  him  274.15  (d — ate *  [§  29]) 
vnliAmwAgetc *  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  (wi — Agetc 1  [§  29]; 

-M§8]) 

Tiad\mwi'l£Ani  don’t  eat  me  96.4  (for  Jcata  a -;  -i'TcAn1  [§  30]) 

See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5; 

330.22 

Anemi-  yon  way. 

Anemiacd<7“  go  ahead  and  hunt  for  game  294.8  (cicd-  from  cica- 
to  hunt  for  game;  -gu  [§  31  ]) 

ahxnem.A'pitc'1  there  he  sat  do\yn  352.24  (d — tcl  [§  29];  Anem-  for 
Anemi -  [§  10];  Api-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -h-  [§  8]) 

Api-  to  sit. 

wiJiA\ntci  he  shall  sit  16.18  (wi — tcl  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
nemenwA p1  I  am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  menw- 
is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 

JiA])itce  let  him  be  seated  370.11  (h-  is  glide  [§  8]  after  a  final 
vowel;  -tc e  [§  31]) 

atcitAb\tci  he  sat  down  172.15  (d — -tc*  [§  29];  for  confusion  of  b 
and  p  see  §  3) 

See  also  370.7,  8,  9;  316.16 

Askwi-  to  save. 

<u  A’skwmcsdtc*  he  saved  them  from  killing  8.12  (d — ate *  [§  29] ;  nes- 
is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 

asku nAmdni  I  saved  it  (for  <r AskunAmdni ;  a — Amdn 1  [§  29];  -u- 
for  - wi -  [§  12];  -n-  [§  21]) 

edgw-  to  be  unwilling. 

dedgwanemute 1  he  was  unwilling  24.22  (a — tci  [§  29];  -ane-  [§  19]; 
-m-  [§§21,37];  -u-  [§  40]) 

cagw dnemowa  she  was  unwilling  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -wa  [§  28]) 

See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi-  to  do. 

cawiwa  he  is  doing  288.15  (~wa  [§  28]) 
deawimte*  he  was  doing  322.1  (a — nitc 1  [§  34]) 
dceLwigwdn*  what  he  did  342.4,  5,8, 10  (a — gwdrd  [§  32];  my  trans¬ 
lation  is  literal) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;  250.7,  9;  280.8,  11; 

356.16 

cicd-  to  hunt  for  game. 

pydtcicic&wa  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  ( pyatci - 
is  an  extended  form  of  pyd-,  an  initial  stem  denoting  motion 
hitherward;  -wa  [§  28]) 
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clca<7“  go  seek  for  game  296.2  ( cica -  for  cicd-,  as  pycL-gw  come  ye 
for  pyd-;  -gu  [§  31]) 

cica ta  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (~ta  [§  33]) 

See  also  38.14;  78.15 

dm  to  tell. 

aeimeguwdte*  what  they  were  told  356.14  (d — wdtc*  [§  29];  -c-  [§  8] ; 
-gu-  [§  41]) 

acimegutc*  what  he  was  told  358.22  (d — td  [§  29]) 
lid  to  go. 

wiheiWAg*  they  shall  go  338.10  (wi-  [§  28] ;  -WAgi  [§  28]) 

Hha  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (ki-  [§  28]) 

wikiimigAtw*  it  will  start  224.4  (wi — wl  [§  28];  -migAt-  [§  20]) 
ki\mpwa  you  will  go  20.20  (ki — pwa  [§  28];  -d-  for  -a-,  as  in 
kipysipwa  you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 

hand-  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula). 
hawiw°  she  is  108.6  (~wa  [§  28]) 
dhawifc1  she  remained  10.14  (d — tc 1  [§  29]) 
dhawite*  he  was  10.18 

hawifc“  remain  ye  48.23  (~ku  for  -gu  [§  3];  -gu  [§  31]) 

See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

hi-  to  speak  (to). 

Yawa  he  says  26.12,  14  (~wa  [§  28]) 
dhxtc*  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  (d — tc1  [§  29]) 
dhinetc1  he  was  told  26.11  (d — etc 1  [§  41];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dhinatc*  he  said  to  them  10.6  (d — ate 1  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10.22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

i -  to  say. 

kaciwa  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  kac1  iwa  [§  10];  -wa  [§  28]) 
id-  thus. 

wv'r cindgusinitc1  she  wished  to  look  thus  104.4  (wi — nitc 1  [§  29]; 
-ndgu-  [§  18];  -si-  [§  20]) 

d'vcitahdtci  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (d — tc1  [§  29];  fe¬ 
tor  id-  [§  10];  -ita-  [§  18];  -lid-  [§  20]) 

hdtu-  sorrow. 

d'katush/dTU  I  felt  grieved  158.8  (d — ydn 1  [§  29];  -si-  [§  20]) 
UdwA-  to  crunch. 

a  kakdwAtAg  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d— Agl  [§  29]  by  contrac¬ 
tion  [§  10];  -kd-  reduplication  [§  25];  -t-  [§  21]) 
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bnakak&vj&megwitc1  then  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  head] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on'  a-  [§  10];  d — tcl  [§  29]; 
-ha-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gwi-  [§  34]) 
a  lea  k&w At Amowatc*  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones)  up 
296.5  (a — Amovoatc i  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -Ted-  [§  25]) 

See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

k.i  71-  to  speak. 

kAn awinu  speak  thou  180.4  {-wi-  [§  20];  -nu  [§  31]) 
d'kAn onetc1  he  was  addressed  8.5  (d — etc 1  [§  41]) 

See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  ISO. 6,  7,  11 

ke'k-  to  know,  find  out. 

wike'kanemdtc  he  desired  to  find  out  concerning  her  46.9  (for 
wi — ate 1  [§  §  10,  29];  -ane-  [§  19];  -to-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  ke'k dnemAgin  I  did  not  know  concerning  him  160.8  (agwi 
not;  -Agi  [§  29];  -n  for  -ni  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  d- 
omitted  [§  29]) 

dliAnemike'kaTiwatc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 
translation;  for  d — ate 1  [§§  10,  29];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21]; 
TiAnemi-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  continue  to) 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8,  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

hep-  to  enclose. 

d'kep etundndnitci  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
(a — unite 1  [§  34];  -e-  [§  8];  -tun-  [§  18];  -d  as  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
d'kepogioatAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288.13,  18  (for  d — Agl  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -t-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

he'tci-  intensity. 

d'ke'tci penutc  he  went  at  top  speed  16S.5  (for  a — tc*  [§§  10,  29]; 
fenu-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 

d'ke'tcimaiydtc 1  she  then  began  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 
(d — te 1  [§  29];  maiyo-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 

See  also  186.8;  188.17;  200.5;  284.19;  310.22;  314.11 

Jcick(i)-  to  cut  off. 

d'kicklckecdcwdtcdpe' e  from  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 
(for  -tc*  ape' e  [§  10];  a—dtci  [§  29];  -dpe'e  [§  14];  -kic-  [§  25]  ;  -e- 
[§  8];  -cd-  [§  IS];  -cw-  [§  21]) 

ndkdkickigumacwdtcdpe' e  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  ndka  d-  [§  10];  ndka  again,  and;  -gum-  [§  IS];  -d-  same  as 
-e-  [§  8];  the  rest  as  above) 

See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,  5 
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fciiit-  to  feel  gently. 

a'klm enatc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
d — ate i  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10]]  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
wlkm\endte  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  (~ate  [§  29];  for  the  use  of  un-  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  see  my  note  to  §29) 

kini-  to  sharpen. 

mkmiddw®  he  shall  sharpen  it  (a  moose-antler  in  a  sacred 
bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a  transitive 
3d  person  subject  with  3d  person  object;  wi—dwa  see  my 
note  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 

M'kmihdwa  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  Qcl — awa  [§  28];  -h- 

[§  21]) 

akmihdtc*  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (d — ate 1  [§  29]) 
tvasik In i humaydg*  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  (- hum -  same 
as  -gum-  [§  IS]) 

kip-  to  fall. 

d'klp isanitc*  then  they  fell  through  the  air  332.4,  5  (a — nitc*  [§  34] ; 
-isa-  from  -isd-  [§  19]) 

kJsk-  to  cut  up. 

d'kTsk ecutc*  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (d — utc *  [§  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -c- 

[§  21]) 

kisk ecAinwa  he  cut  it  off  ( Amwa  [§  28]) 

klwd-  to  turn  back. 

klwa tawe*  let  us  go  back  72.3  (- tdwe *  [§  6]  for  -tdwe  [§  31]) 
d'klwafc1'  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (d — tel  [§  29]) 
d'yemiklwaic  so  he  started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d — tcl  by  con¬ 
traction  [§  10];  'pemi-  [§  16]) 
klwand  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 

See  also  166.9,  22 

ku-  to  fear. 

k\xsegwa  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gwa  [§  41]) 
k\\tArnwa  he  feared  it  214.20  {-t-  [§  21];  -iffif1  [§  28]) 

See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  284.20 

kilt-  to  feel  of. 

d’kut endte*  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  (d — ate1  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -ri¬ 

ll  21]) 

maiijo-,  mait/u-  to  weep. 

maiyamaij6hdvja  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16.9 
immya-  [§  25];  -li-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

§  16 
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awapinvdiyutc1  then  he  began  to  weep  330.14  (a — -tc1  [§  29];  wapi¬ 
ti  16]) 

See  also  12.13;  110.16 
makwi -  futuere. 

dma'kwdc*  then  he  went  into  her  322.21 

See  also  56.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

mdnd -  multitude. 

mana WAg1  many  40.1 

dwdpim&n&wdtd1  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (a — wdtc1  [§  29]; 
wdpi-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

See  also  52.1;  54.1,  18 

matu-,  mdto-  to  plead. 

amAmdtomeguwdtc  then  they  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  (for 
d— wattftiS  12,29];  oua-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [ §  8] ;  -$^-[§41]) 
dniAmdtomegutc  then  he  began  to  be  plead  with  162.12  (for  a — tc 1 
[§§  10,  29] 

dmAmiitumegutc  he  was  entreated  184.10 
ml-  futuere. 

nepydtcimAnawa  I  have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her 
44.24  (ne — dwa  [§  28];  pyatci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion 

HITIIERAVARD  [§  16]) 

d.JiAnemimAndtc'1  then  he  went  first  into  one  and  then  into  another 
56.14  (d — dh*[§29];  fiAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dmanegutc 1  then  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (really 
a  passive;  a—tc1  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  - e -  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

tnAdA,  m  At  A-  to  overtake. 

dvnA&Anegutc1  as  he  was  overtaken  168.5  ( d — tci  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]; 
-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

a pyatcim At Anetc*  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 
he  avas  overtaken;  d — etc *  [§  41];  pyatci-  an  extended  form 
of  pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
at  Acini  At  Anetc1  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (tAci- 
is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

mec-  to  capture. 

wlkashimecendtc 1  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (wi — dtci 
[§  29];  Tcasld-  same  as  I'Asld-  ability  [§  16];  -e-  [§  S] ;  -n-  [§  21]) 
mac enemetc1  they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33]; 

hence  the  change  in  the  voAvel  stem  [§  11]) 
dmecenetc*  then  he  was  captured  14.9  (d — etc?  [§  41];  - e -  [§  8];  -in¬ 
ti  21]) 
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raec enenagutcc  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20. IS;  1S2.11 

meet-  large. 

meci me'tegw*  a  large  tree  162.6 

ameciketendnitc *  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  322.21 
(d — nitd  [§  34]) 

mecu-  to  strike  with  a  missile. 

dmecxigutd  when  he  was  struck  by  a  missile  (d — id  [§  291;  d)u~ 
[§  41]) 

macu gwinitd  it  hit  him  (- gwini -  [§  34]) 

The  construction  at  94.18  is  difficult. 

tnegu-  together. 

aJiAnemimegusogisowatc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound 
together  26.4  (for  a — wdtd  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  §  10; 
liAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sogi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  -so-  [§  40]) 

mek -  to  find  out. 

ame'kawdtd  then  she  found  him  160.15  (d — ate1  [§  29];  -a-  [8?]; 

-w-  [§  21]) 

neme'kawawAg  I  have  found  them  94.13  (for  ne — awAg1  [§  28]  by 
contraction  [§  10]) 

ame'kawutc  he  was  found  146.11  (for  d — utd  [§  41]) 
dme'kiffl^  it  was  found  146.13  (for  d — Ameg1  [§  41]) 

See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

tne'kiv-  to  remember. 

me'kwanemikAri  thou  shaft  think  of  me  188.8  (- ane -  [§  18];  -m- 
[§  21];  - iTcati 1  [§  30]) 

dme'kwdnematc  then  he  remembered  him  328.18  (for  d — dtc1 
[§  29]) 

See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 

menu i-  to  take  pleasure  in. 

menwdnetAmdgw e  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  {-dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21] ; 
-Amdgwe  [§  29]) 

n«menwi  f  I  like  to  sit  370.10  {ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
nemenwdneta  I  prefer  it  136.3,  4  {ne — °  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
manw dnetaga  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 

manwdndif  he  that  preferred  it  138.2  (participial;  hence  the 
change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  12];  -Aga  [§  33]) 
manw dnemdtein1  she  whom  he  loved  148.7  (participial;  -m-  [§  21], 
-dtcin1  [§  33]) 

See  also  66.17 ;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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men -  to  derive  real  benefit. 

wimesdnetAmdgw e  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from  it  32.12 
(wi — Amdgwe  [§  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -t-  [§  21]) 

metawd-  to  sulk. 

mdmetawawdte*  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  in1  d-  [§  10];  d — wdtc 1 
[§  29])  _ 

matawdfch/®  they  that  sulk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  - dtcig 1  [§  33]) 

See  also  title  30;  and  30.10 

metd-  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemetdtdneta  I  am  pleased  with  it  324.16  ( ne — °  [§  28];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-dne-  [§  18];  - 1 -  [§  21]) 

met dtdnet Am Aniri  don’t  you  take  delight  in  it  324.15  (-AmAni 
[§  29];  -n*  [§  29]) 

mi -  to  give. 

mlnenAgd'a  I  would  give  to  thee  58.23  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8] ;  -iiAgdta 
[§  30]) 

Mmmeguwawa he  shall  give  you  32.13  (ki — guwawa  [§  28] ;  -n- [§  21] ; 
-e-  [§  8])_ 

mi negutcin1  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  (-gu-  [§  41]; 
-icin'1  [§  34]) 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 
mic -  to  give. 

mic iydgdgua  you  might  give  to  him  32.11  (-iydgdgu'a  [§  30]) 
ml  yd-  to  fight. 

dmlgMitc1  he  fought  with  14.4  ( d — tci  [§  29];  -t%-  [§  38]) 
dwdpimigdtlwdtc 1  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 
(a-  probably  an  error  for  d-;  d — wdtc 1  [§  29] ;  wapi-  [§  16]  to 
begin;  -tl-  [§  38]) 

wdpimlgdtlwdtci  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8  (d- 
dropped  [§  12]) 

wimig&titc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  wi — tc i  [§  29]) 
wlrnlgdtlydn 1  you  will  fight  24.25  (wi — yard  [§  29]) 

See  also  24.26 

mi  Hi-  cacare. 

dmisite®  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (d — tc1  [§  29]) 
minis'  I  am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (m-  [§  28]) 
misimisisd  one  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8, 
13  (reduplication  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -sa  [§  30]) 

See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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mttci-  cacare. 

amltci natc1  then  he  dunged  on  him  J  24.22  ( mltci -  is  related  to 
mlsi-  as  potci-  to  post-)  a — ate *  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
kicimltcindtc  after  lie  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  (kid-  for  kici- 
completion;  a-  dropped  [§  12];  -ate  for  -ale*  [§  10]) 

mltci-  to  eat. 

Semite1  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  (ke-  [§  28]) 
amltcifc*  then  he  ate  14.23 

wim\tcite,e  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  (-te'e  [§  29];  for 
the  use  of  an-  with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mitcm“  eat  thou  174.18  (~nu  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 

music-  to  suspect. 

amus'wanemdwate1  they  suspected  them  150.14  (a — dwdtci  [§  29]; 
-ane-  [§  IS];  -m-  [§  21]) 

\\\\\svednemdwa  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  dwa  [§  28]) 

mi  hi-  to  know  how. 

nahi  anseniwdtcin*  they  did  not  know  howto  eat  76.3  (d-  omitted 
on  account  of  the  negative;  -n*  [§  29];  -wdtei  [§  29];  wiseni-  to 
eat) 

windfouananydn1  I  desire  to  know  how  to  get  a  wife  334.13 
(an — yard  [§  29];  for  the  syntax  see  §  35;  nah-  for  nahi-  by 
contraction  [§  10];  uanaoi-  to  marry) 

See  also  336.3 

naici-  to  visit. 

mnawihdw*  I  am  going  to  visit  him  228.1;  238.21;  244.12;  256.1; 

262.20  (m — dwa  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 
ivin&wihetiwAg *  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  (wi-  for 
an-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§  28] ;  -h-  [ §  21]; 
-e-  [§  8];  -ti-  [§  38];  -WAgi  [§  28]) 

n<i-  to  fetch. 

lcepyatcinhnene  1  have  come  to  take  you  away  40.12;  42.18;  44.1 
(ke — ne  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  hith¬ 
erward;  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 

nepydtcin&nda)a  I  have  come  to  take  her  away  42.4  (ne — dwa 
[§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 

nevvdtcindna  pena  we  have  come  to  take  him  away  58.8  (ne — apena 
[§  28]) 

natawuku  go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  (-t-  [§  8];  aam-  same  as 
dwA-,  anoA-  [?];  'ku  [§  31]) 

ndne’ku  go  fetch  her  354.15  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  [§  31]) 

See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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naci-  to  caress. 

dn&citepdndtc1  he  caressed  her  head  with  his  hand  188.4,  9  (d — ate1 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n-  [§  21]) 

nag  a-,  nAg  A-  to  sing. 

dcinagahd  thus  he  sang  110.18  (d — tcl  [§  29];  ci  for  ici  thu§) 
dcindgdnitc1  he  sang  110.16  (d — nitci  [§  34]) 

dnAgAmutci  then  he  sang  10.19;  110.18  (a — tcl  [§  29];  -m-[§§  21,37]; 
-u-  [§  40]) 

pydtcvaAgAmunitd1  he  came  singing  350.6 

dlciwinAg&/munitci  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (d — nite1  [§  34]; 
-m-  [§§  27,  31];  -u-  [§  40];  kiwi-  an  extended  form  of  Tcl-  [§  16] 
movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;  [Jones’s  translation  is 
free]) 

See  also  110.13 

ndgwd-  to  depart. 

wlndgwayagw*  we  (inch)  should  depart  62.23  (for  wl — yAgwe 
[§  29]) 

dnagwawdhd  then  they  started  on  138.14  (d — watc 1  [§  29]) 
ndgwdgona  now  depart  170.6 

wlndgwdgwdn i  (who)  should  depart  194.9  {wl — gwdn 1  [§  32]) 
nagwa wdpe'e  he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdwa  apeu  [§  10]; 
-wa  [§  28];  nagw a-  is  presumably  more  original  than  ndgwd-] 
cf .  dpydwdtc i  when  they'  came  [from  py'ii-]  and  my  note  §11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,11;  170.8 

n<\-  to  see. 

dndtAg1  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5;  278.1 
(d — Agl  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  derived  from  ndw-%  [see  §  12]) 

ndsd -  whole,  well. 

wlndsdJiAgi  I  shall  make  them  well,  I  shall  heal  them  356.5 
{wl — Agl  [§  29];  -h-  [§  21]) 

wlndsdhdwa  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  {-dwa  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  wl-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  with  the  independent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a  future  with  a  3d 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  §  28; 
-M§21]) 

nasa te'e  would  that  he  were  alive  12.14  {-tee  [§  29]) 

See  also  116.17;  158.13,  16 

ndw nd'u  to  see. 

nawdp1'  they  are  seen  72.15  (- dp *  [§  41]) 
dniiwdwdtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  d — dwatci  [§  29]) 

§  16 
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naw Agetciri  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (a-  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetci,  -n*  [§  29]) 

naw dgwin  did  ye  not  see  them  198.4  (for  -dgwin'  by  contraction 
[§  10];  d-  dropped;  -dgwi  for  -dgwe;  -ni  [§  29]) 
an&'wgutc  she  was  seen  162.22  (for  a—tci  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

nawu tiwatcln1  whenever  t Hey  see  one  another  276.16  (for  nti'u ; 
-w-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  -ti-  [§  3S] ;  the  form  is  a  participial;  d  is 
left  out  before  wattin'  [-a  waitin']  [§  33]  because  -tv-  really  repre¬ 
sents  the  objects  exactly  as  in  dwdpimigdtiwdtc 1  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  mlga-] ) 

See  also  38.11;  80.5,16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 
7i And-  ready. 

nAna hmmgou  get  ready  22.20  (kauri-  to  be;  -gou  for  -gu  [§  6]; 
-gu  [§  3i]) 

nAna kawinu  get  ready  44.1  (~nu  [§  31]) 

7lAto-,  nAtu -  to  ask,  summon. 

dnxtomegutti  she  was  summoned  146.15  (d — tti  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]; 
-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

tcdg  an  At  otiwdtti  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  tcdg 4  all  +  d- 
[§  10];  a — wdtti  [§  29];  -tv-  [§  38]) 
nepydttinAtnmdwa  I  have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (ne — dwa 
[§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hith¬ 
erward;  -m-  [§  21]) 

watcin Atomenage  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  (wdtti-  from 
utci-  [§  16]  whence  [see  §  11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -nage  [§  29]) 

See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 

366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

netn  l nema-  perpendicularity. 

nemA sunw  stand  up  48.17  (-su-  [§  40];  -nu  [§  31]) 
neniAsow®  he  is  standing  up  (so-  [§  40];  -wa  [§  28];  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  §  8  is  wrong) 

nemAton"  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  (-t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -nu 
[§  31]) 

nemasow®  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,  9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 
nep-  to  die. 

nep etc6  may  he  die  68.14  (-e-  [§  8];  -tce  [§  31]) 

Hnepe  you  shall  die  68.17,  20  (M-  [§  28]) 

nepege' e had  he  died  158.16  (inanimate;  for-'fce'e[§  29];  confusion 
of  g  and  k  [§  3]) 
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nepw“  he  dies  332.18,  20  (~wa  [§  28]) 

nep eniwAn  she  had  died  208.20  (for  - niwAn 1  [§  34]  by  contraction 

[§  10]) 

See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  25,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 

nepa-,  nepa -  to  sleep. 

Jce'tcincpsLWa  he  is  sound  asleep  284.19  ( Teetci -  intensity;  -wa 
[§  28]) 

nepa gwdne  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (d  for  d,  as  in  pyatce  let 
him  come,  etc.;  -gwdne  [§  32]) 
dnepafc1  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (d — tcl  [§  29]) 

Tcinepdpend  let  you  and  I  go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  by 
stress  [§  6]  of  lev — pena  [§  28]) 

See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

ties-  to  kill. 

nes egusa  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]; 
-s°  [§  30]) 

Jcinesapena  let  us  (incl.)  slay  him  94.7  (Jcl — dpena  [§  28]) 
wlhutcinesAgwe  why  we  (incl.)  should  slay  him  94.9  ( wl—Agwe 
[§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  utci-  [§  16]  whence) 
nas cLwatciH  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  (- dwdtci 1  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 

See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  350.2,  17 

ne.sk/i-  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

neski nAmwa  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-n-  [§  21];  -Amwa 
[§  28]) 

dneskinuwdnitci  she  loathed  him  on  that  account  66.17  (d — unite * 
[§  34]) 

neneskinawdwa  I  loathe  him  on  account  of  68.14  (ne — dwa  [§  28]) 
dneskinawAtc*  because  you  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (d — Ate1  [§  29]) 
Mneski mdwa  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (literally,  you  shall 
loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  Id — dwa  [§  28];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dneskimegutc*  he  was  scolded  60.8  (d — tci  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  -e- 
[§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

nlgi-  to  be  born. 

dnigitc2'  he  was  born  18.4 

nirni-  to  dance. 

ndwAvaihetiwdtc1  they  had  a  great  time  dancing  together  18.12 
(nd-  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  d-  dropped  [§  12];  -wdtet  [§  29]) 
Mnlml pendw  let  us  (incl.)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  peculiar; 
-penou  evidently  comes  from  -penu  [§  6];  Id — perm  is  closely 
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related  to  Tci — pena,  [§  28]  ;  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
diphthong  [§  6]) 

hiJce'tcinhmpwa  ye  shall  dance  280.17  (hi — pwa  [§  28];  ke'tci- 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,3,  12 

nis-  to  reach  and  take  down. 

dniseriAg *  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  ( d — Agl  [§  29]; 
-e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  160.17;  352.15 

non-,  nun-  to  suck. 

■unnon6  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (wi-  [§  28]) 

See  also  104.9;  106.11,  14;  196.13 

nota-,  no  da-  to  hear. 

dnbtawdtc*  when  he  heard  him  110.16  (d — ate *  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
noda ganitc*  when  he  heard  146.14  (~gd-  [§  20];  -nitc*  [§  34]) 

nued-  to  give  birth  to. 

anuc&ndtc*  she  bore  him  38.5  (d — ate1  [§  29]  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12,  15;  152.14 

nuwt-,  now 7-  out. 

nnwihdgu  don’t  go  out  12.4  (-' kdgw  [§  30]) 
nuwiwa  he  went  out  160.10 

dnnwine'hawatc  he  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  d — dtc 1  [§  29] ;  -ne  ha¬ 
il  19];  -w-  [§  21]) 

nowinowiw0  many  a  time  he  went  out  160.10  ( novoi -  [§  25];  -wa 
[§  28]) 

nwawi 'tagdvntcinape' e  they  continually  went  out  to  fight  12.5 
( nwdvri -  for  nuwi  [§  12];  -wdtci  [§  29];  -n-  [§  8];  -dpee  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa' h-  to  pluck. 

ap&kendtc*  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  (d — dtc1  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 

pA  nA-  to  miss. 

a\)An\pindtc *  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAcipAWApindbtc1  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
panA liwdwa  he  missed  hitting  him  (-Tiw-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
pAnA tAkAri  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  (-t-  [§  21]; 
-Ah An*  for  -AgAn*  [§  30];  confusion  of  g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 

See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pAgA pAgi-  to  strike. 

wlpdp  Ag  Amdtc  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  to 
death  (for  wl — atci  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  pd-  [§  25]) 
a  pap  Ag  Amegutc1  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§  21];  -e- 
[§  8];  -gu-  [§  41];  d—tc*  [§  29]) 
pAgi senw1  it  struck  (-sen-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
mapAgici#1' it  alighted  over  there  2S2.19  (for  In1  a-  [§  10];  - g 1  for 
-¥  [§  3];  a — '¥  [§  29];  -ci-  [§  12]  for  -cin-  [§  20];  note  the  con¬ 
tradiction:  -cin-  is  animate;  -'^’inanimate) 

See  also  §  14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pA gu-  ahead. 

p Ag\asusdgw  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  (- s -  [§  8];  -usd-  [§  19]; 
-gu  [§  31]) 

pagu susdnw  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  (-nu  [§  31]) 
pa'gu hwawa  he  makes  him  run  (literally,  he  makes  him  go  for¬ 
ward;  -hw-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

pemw-,  pemwu-  to  shoot. 

a'pemw ate1  he  shot  him  22.23  (a — dtei  [§  29]) 

<x'pemwA<7*  when  I  am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (d — WAgi  [§  29]) 
wi'peuLFAutArndn1  I  shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5  (wl — Amdn 1  [§  29]; 
-t-  [§  21])  _ 

pemu tAmawinu  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-t-  [§  8];  -nu  for  -nu 
[§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  -Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Amaw-  in 
ndtAmawawa  o'sAni  [literally,  he  saw  him  who  was  father  to 
another;  see  §  34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 

penu~,  peno-  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

wipenuyaW1  I  am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  (wl — yan i  [§  29]) 
a  pydicipemxtc1  then  he  came  back  home  18.1  (a — tc*  [§  29];  pydtci- 
an  extended  form  of  pya-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward) 
m'peno  I  am  going  home  266.20  (nl-  [§  28]) 
icipenopena  let  us  go  home  304.18  (Tel — pena  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15; 

252.12 

pesw-  to  smoke  out. 

Hpesw dpena  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  (Tcl~dpena  [§  28]) 
pasw dtciH  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  (-atciH  [§  33] ; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel) 

petawd-  to  kindle  a  fire. 

a'pe'tawa suwattf  they  kindled  a  lire  to  warm  themselves  138.10 
(-su-  [§  40]) 
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dwdpfpe'tawate  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  142.8  (for 
a — tcl  [§  29];.  wdpi-1  [§  16]  to  begin) 

ahanemipe' tawaic*  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  (Jianemi- 
same  as  h Artemi-  [§  16]) 

pe'tawal*M  kindle  a  fire  158.20  (~ku  for  -gu  [§  31];  confusion  of 

9  and  &  [§  3]) 

ondketdpeteiw&wdtd  accordingly  they  built  a  large  lire  158.21  (for 
odd-  [§  10];  d — wdtc*  [§  29];  ketci-  intensity) 

See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 

pin -  entrance  into. 

\nnahwinu  put  me  into  96.13  (-a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21];  -inu  [§  31]; 
pm-  is  allied  to  pi- it)  [§  16]) 

pin aTiAmdn}  I  put  it  in  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  a — A-mdn i  [§  29];  -a- 

[§  8];  -hr  [§  21]) 

d’pmaJiwdtci  he  put  him  into  326.17  (a — atci  [§  29]) 
pog-  to  fall. 

d'tcapogisanitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  - nitc *  [§  34];  d'tca- 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  d-+Hca~]  ’tea-  is  tea-  by  reason 
of  a-;  tea-  is  allied  with  a’tetcd-  distant;  -isd-  is  from  -isd- 
[§  19]  MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR) 

poTtu-,  poTx-  to  break. 

d’papoknskahwdtc  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  his  foot  14.5 
(for  d—dtci  [§  29  and  §  10];  pa-  [§  25];  -sk-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw- 
[§  21]) 

kepo’kahapvja  you  break  it  open  176.9  (ke — apwa  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

wipokaliAg*  one  shall  break  it  open  1 76.8  (wi — A(f  [§  29] ;  -a-  [§  8]; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  apwawikaskipapnkunAg1  he 
was  not  able  to  break  it  126.3  (a — Agl  [§  29];  pivdwi- 
not ;  kaski-  same  as  kAski-  [§  16]  ability;  pd-  [§  25];  -ri¬ 
ll  21]) 

post-  entrance  into. 

dpbsTtowdwdtc  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  a — dwdtc 1  [§  29]; 
-'to-  [§  37];  -w-  [§  8]) 

kicitcdgipbsi’tdwatc  after  they  had  loaded  it  into  212.23  (d- 
dropped  [§  12];  kid-  [§  16]  completion;  tedgi-  [§  16]  totality; 
-wate1  [§  29]) 

dposihd  he  got  into  it  214.2  (d  tci  [§  29]) 

See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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potc{i)-  entrance  into  (allied  to  post-  [see  §  8]) 

d'potc.i sahutd  then  he  leaped  into  164.15  (d  td  [§  29];  -isahu- 
same  as  -isaho  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  potd-  lost  [§  10]) 
pbtcisahowa  he  leaped  into  164.16  {-wa  [§  28]) 
apottisahowdtd  then  they  embarked  into  214.15  {-isaho-  same  as 
-isaho-  [§  19];  a — wdtd  [§  29]) 

sAnA-  difficult. 

sAUAgatw *  it  is  difficnlt  280.8  {-gat-  same  as  -gAt-) 

SAnA gAiw*  it  is  difficult  280.12,  16;  332.17  (-goi£-[§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
sAxiAga'hiw} it  is  not  difficult  284.17  {-n\  -  hi  [§  29];  -ga-  [cf.  §  20]) 
See  also  172.22 

sage-  fear. 

sag esiwa  he  was  afraid  168.14  {-si-  [§  20];  -wa  [§  28]) 
ds&gesiyani  I  am  scared  312.14  {a — yaw}  [§  29]) 
sdgihiyahAW}  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  {-h-  [§  21];  -iyaJcAn1 
[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 

sigAtci-,  sTgatei-  to  freeze. 

dsigatcite*  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 

hidsigAtcinitd  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (d-  dropped  [§  12]; 
hid-  [§  16]  completion;  d-nitd  [§  34]) 

sogi-  to  bind. 

dsogisowdtc  they  were  bound  with  cords  26.3  {a — wdtd  [§  29];  -so¬ 
il  40]) 

dsogihatc  he  bound  her  140.7  (for  d — aid  [§  29  and  §  10];  -h-  [§  21]) 
sogisoydn 1  where  I  am  bound  106.17  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  -so- 
[§  40];  -yaw}  [§  29]) 

dsbgi'tdtd  he  tied  a  knot  334.16  (d — tcl  [§  29];  -  to-  [§  37]) 

See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 

tag-,  t  ig-  to  touch. 

dtdgendtc  he  touched  her  46.2  (for  d — atd  [§  29] ;  -e-  [§  8] ;  -n-  [§  21]) 
dk/Lcit aga tArri dimtd  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for  d — Amo- 
wdtd  [§  29];  hid-  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -e-  [§  8?]; 
-t-  [§  21]) 

dmdwitdgd'hwdliAg1  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a  wooden  pole 
196.10  (d — Agl  [§  29];  mawi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -a'hw-  [§  18];  -d- 
for  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]) 

atAgeshAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  (d — Agi  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8]; 
sh-[§  21]) 

See  also  158.5;  194.13;  194.19;  330.13 
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tAci -  as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tASwi-). 

medaswat act watc*  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  medaswi  ten 
[§  50]+ a-  [§  10];  d — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
at  xvundtc  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  in  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  Dr.  Jones’s 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17; 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.21.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci-  is  in  some  way  connected  with  tASwi-,  as  is  shown  by 
amcdachoafc1'  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  me- 
dasw dtAciwdtc1  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  medasw1  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  meddsw1  [§  50].  For  the  inter¬ 
change  of  s  and  c,  see  §  9;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a  consonant-cluster,  §  12. 

tAgwi -  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

dtAgwimecenetc*  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  (a — etc* 
[§  41] ;  mec-  to  capture;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tAgwitepdnetatdw 1  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  (- dne - 
[§  18];  -rJ  [§  28]) 

a' tAgwimi  tome  tc*  they  were  asked  together  338.7  {d — etc*  [§  41]; 
nAto-  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 

untAgnswAge' e  that  I  should  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 
them  158.8  {vn-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 
note  to  §  29;  -Agee  [§  29];  u  for  wi  [§  12];  -sw-  for  -su-  [§  20]) 

See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAn tan -  to  engage  in. 

H'tAnetipena  let  us  make  a  bet  together  296.18  (literally,  let 
us  engage  in  an  activity  together;  hence,  by  inference, 
gamble;  Jcl — pena  [§  28];  -e-  [§  8] ;  -tl-  [§  38]) 
a'tAnctltc*  he  was  gambling  314.6  (a — tcl  [§  29]) 
tan wd'vodmaw0-  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dwa  [§  28]) 
t‘a.nwd'wd'tdwa  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-'to-  [§§21,  37];  -wa  [§  28]) 
atAnwatAminitc *  cries  were  sounded  192.3  (a — nitc 1  [§  34];  wd- 
sound) 

a  tAnenetig*  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  ( a -  as  ordinarily;  -e- 
[§  8];  - n -  [§  21];  -ti-  [§  38];  -g*  locative  suffix  [§  42];  the  con¬ 
text  alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 
ah  a  nemitAnusdtci  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 
(d — tc *  [§  29];  JiAnemi-  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -usd-  [§  19]  to 
walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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tAp-  to  place  trust  in. 

netApdnemw  I  put  my  trust  in  190.15  ( ne -  [§  28];  -dne-  [§  18]; 
-m-  [§  21];  [§  40]) 

tAswi -  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

atAswipydnitcin *'  as  many  as  came  8.9  (why  d-  is  used,  is  not  clear; 

pya-  from  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward;  - nitcin i  [§  34]) 
matAswiliAtc*  and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as  there  are 
298.16  (for  m*  d-  [§  10] ;  m*  [§  47];  -h-  [§  21];  d — Ate1  [§  29]) 
t asw1  the  number  20.7 
taswi coniya1  is  the  amount  of  money  34.16 
mitaswi  tliat  is  the  number  252.9  (ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  76.16;  246.21;  312.17, 
21;  358.6;  374.3 

tdpwe-  to  speak  the  truth. 

&etapwe  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  ( ke-  [§  28]) 
udtapwaydn*  I  desire  to  speak  the  truth  324.13  (in — yard  [§  29]) 
See  also  322.16 

trip-  to  nudge  softly. 

dwapitcl\)endtci  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finger 
320.7  (d — dtci  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dtcltcvpetcdndtci  he  gave  her  a  nudge  in  the  side  44.1  ( d — atci 
[§  29];  -tel-  [§  25];  -6-  [§  8];  -ted-  [§  18];  -n-  [§  21]) 

tdg(i)-  edge. 

tcigaskut1  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126.7 

tclgi JeeHcigumiw^  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  ( ketci -  inten¬ 
sity;  -gum-  =  -TcAm-  [§  18]) 

tclgi TeeHciJcAmlw2  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ketci-  inten¬ 
sity;  -kAm-  [§  18];  -i-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -we  for  -wi  [§  28]; 
literal  translation,  it  was  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse) 
See  also  6S.11;  110.7;  124.2 

trit-  down. 

dtcltApisahutc 1  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  188.15  (d — tcl  [§  29]; 
-isaku-  same  as  -isaho-  [§  19];  Apisahu-  for  Api  +  isahu-  [§  10]; 
Api-  to  sit  [there  he  sprang  and  sat  down  is  literal]) 
a'tcitApiwdtc 1  there  they  sat  down  190.14  (d — wdtci  [§  29]) 

See  also  332.13;  352.15 

te-  to  say. 

netegop*  I  am  called  12.19  (ne — gdpi  [§  41]) 

netegwa  I  was  told  108.7  (ne — gwa  [§  41]) 

keten6 1  told  thee  190.18  ( ke — ne  [§  28]) 

netenawa  I  said  to  him  216.5  {ne — awa  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 

§  16 
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netegogi  they  call  me  322.12  (ne — gag1  [§  28]) 
ketenepwa  I  declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  35S.23  (ke — nepwa  [§  28]) 
ketekuwdw a  he  has  told  you  370.12  (ke — guwawa  [§  28];  confusion 
of  g  and  k  [§  3]) 

keteneydw e  I  told  thee  before  110.5  (for  ketene  iydwe;  iydwe 
aforetime) 

tepa -  to  be  fond  of,  to  love. 

ketepimene  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4  (ke — ne  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21];  -e- 

[§  8]) 

atepaimfc*  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (a — Ate 1  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tepa nawa  she  Was  fond  of  them  170.1  {-n-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
tapa7Lif°  she  whom  you  love  150.1  (-71-  [§  21];  -Ata  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  form  is  a  participial) 

See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tepowei -  to  hold  council. 

Hcitepowawdtc1'  after  they  had  ended  their  council  338.5  (klci- 
[§  16]  completion;  d-  dropped  [§  12];  d — wdte1  [§  29];  it  is  likely 
-wd-  is  identical  with  wd  sound  in  §  20) 
atepowanefc*  he  was  debated  in  council  338.4  (d — etc1  ,[§  41];  -n- 
[§  21];  -a-  for  -a-  as  in  deiedte1  then  he  went  off  on  a  hunt; 
d'pyatc*  when  he  came;  etc.) 

See  also  336.8,  9 


tes-  to  trap. 

kiteso ' tawdpena  let  us  set  a  trap  for  it  78.3  (kl — dpena  [§  28]) 
tes dtclH  trap  (-dtc-  [§  23]) 

tok(i)-  state  of  being  awake. 

to'k!yu  wake  up  46.15  (-gu  [§  31]) 
dtoklydn*  when  I  wake  up  284.1 

to  kited  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (for tolcitce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
dto  k\tci  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmdwitokendtc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (a  ate 1 
[§  29];  mdwi  [§  16]  to  go;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  40.18;  44.6,7;  104.18 


uwlw(i)~  to  marry. 

nwiwiyAneh6  if  it  had  been  you  who  married  216.16  (- yAneh* , 
really  -yAne'e  [§  29]) 

dh uwiwifc*  then  he  married  216.20  (a — itc 1  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
klTivewmemen6 1  shall  marry  you  148.19  (kl — ne  [§  28];  -A-  [§  8];  -e- 
[§  8];  -7 n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 
uwlw“  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16,  20 
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( u)wigi ( u)wi(je -  to  dwell. 

wigiw“  lie  lives  220.22  ( -wa  [§  28]) 
dwigimfc*  where  he  dwelt  160.15  (d — nitc1  [§  34]) 
aJciwi'ivwigewdtc*  they  went  in  an  indefinite  direction  and 
lived  there  66.15  (d — wdtc 1  [§  29];  Tcxwi  motion  in  an  indefinite 
direction;  cf.  Tex-  [§  16]) 

wawigi£°  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uwxgi-;  the  change  of  the 
stem-vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a  participial 
[§§  12  33];  [§  33]) 

wawlgi nitcin1  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  S4.10, 
21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  see  §§  12,  33; 
-nitcini  [§  34]) 

wawlgitei<7*  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  (- tcig 1  [§  33]) 
dhuwiginitc*  where  they  were  living  194.5,  18  (d — nitc i  [§  34];  -hu- 
is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -h-  +  u-  [see  my 
note  on  this  point,  §  8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  160.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAni-  to  lose. 

dwAniddfc*  he  lost  him  182.12  (d — ate*  [§  29];  -h-  [§  21]) 

WAtcd-  to  cook. 

dwAtcaddfc1'  then  she  cooked  a  meal  240.12  (d — ate *  [§  29];  -Ti¬ 
ll  21]) 

wlw Ate, &liAgwe  we  (inch)  shall  cook  for  him  256.8  (wx — Agwe  [§  29] ; 

-Ti-  [§  21]) 

wlwutceihawAwdne  shall  we  cook  for  him  260.15  (indirect  ques¬ 
tion;  wx — WAgwan 1  [§  32];  confusion  of  e  and  *  unless  wi-  is  used 
unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -h-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See  also  152.20,  21;  228.7;  232.3;  234.22;  244.7;  248.21; 

262.8;  264.3;  266.1 

wdpA -  to  look  at. 

Hw&pAtdpena  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  ( Tci—dpena  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
dwapAmdtc*  he  looked  at  her  46.7  (d — dtc1  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]) 
wapAmm®  look  at  me  322.3  (-m-  [§  21];  -inu  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  146.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  338.7 

wlcd-  to  implore. 

awiedmegute  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  a — tcl  [§  29,  also  §  10]- 
-m-  [§  21];  -e-[§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

wifiAni-  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

winAnid1’  cut  it  up  58.2,  3;  162.13  (-d-  [§  21];  -<  [§  31]) 

§  16 
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awmAni/tate*  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  (a — ate i  [§  29]; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

Hciw  in  Animate*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (d- 
dropped  [§  12];  Tcici-  [§  16]  completion) 

wine -  filthy. 

win esiwa  she  is  filthy  292.15  (si-  [§  20];  -wa  [§  28]) 

See  also  320.3 

wlsen  i -  to  eat. 

mwlseniuugd  they  shall  eat  8.11  (- WAg 1  [§  28];  wi-  used  because 
the  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 

Hwlsen1  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (ki-  [§  28]) 
dwlsenifc*  then  he  ate  240.13  (d — tcl  [§  29]) 

See  also  14. IS;  196.16,  20 

yd-  to  go. 

ayawate6  that  they  went  72.2  (d-  unexpected  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  but  see  my  note  to  §  29;  -watee  [§  29]) 
dya miga'lc1  it  went  224.17  (d — 'it1  [§  29] ;  -miga-  [§§  33,  20;  cf.  §  28]) 
dyawdtc  they  went  166.5  (for  d — watc1  [§  29]) 

See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.21 

SECONDARY  STEMS  (§§  17-20) 

§  17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stems 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 
number  is  quite  considerable.  They  never  occur  alone,  but  are 
found  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a  formative,  or  else, 
but  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a  formative.  In  a 
combination  like  td'wici'nwa  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tawi-  is 
initial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 
notion  of  coming  to  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  word  tci'mdn*  canoe  is  a 
less  frequent  example  of  a  secondary  stem  occupying  first  place. 
The  stem  tci  or  tcim  comes  from  a  secondary  element  indicating 
movement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  a  suffix  denoting 
abstraction,  both  together  referring  to  the  object  used  for  going 
through  water. 

Just  as  a  regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
initial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
the  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  of 
another  group.  This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 


1  From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  T  Atiehelson. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  It  makes  possible 
a  further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  and 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  pronominal  signs:  -usd-  in  wd'  pusdswa  he  begins  to  walk  is 
a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.  Some  secondary  stems  of  the 
first  class,  however,  can  occupy  the  same  place,  but  only  when  a 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  tcAr gdnA' getu'nwa  he 
has  A  small  moutii  contains  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  class — 
one  is  -nAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity;  the  other  is  -tun-, 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a  cavity,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.  A  further  division  of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -nAg-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other:  -nAg-  belongs  to  a  more  sta¬ 
tionary  type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  are 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition;  and  -tun-  belongs  to  a  more 
mobile  kind.  The  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u'toni 
mouth  (literally,  his  mouth).  In  Mwe'skwdpyd'wa  he  is  drunk 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems :  Tciwe-  is  an  initial  stem 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere;  -skwd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ;  and  -pyd- 
is  a  secondary"  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a  subtle,  attribu¬ 
tive  condition,  \-pyd-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -skwd-  apparently  cognate  with  -  lewd-  (§  18).  But  why  can 
not  -skwd-  correspond  to  -nAg-,  and  -pyd-  to  -tun-  ?  At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  at  the  end  of  §  19. — T.  M.] 
A  fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like  he  is  in  a  state  of  aimless  movement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§  18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

-d  kw-  relates  in  a  general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
linear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  implication  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

pe’kwh' ’ kwdwi'w1  it  is  a  place  of  clumps  of  trees 
pigwii' ’ kwdwi'w1  a  grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
pdgdrkwici''nwa  he  bumped  against  a  tree,  post,  bar  ( pdg -  same 
as  pAg  [§  14];  -cin-  [§  20]) 
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pe' cigwakwA'tw*  the  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAga  kwitunacinw0  he  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 
§  14) 

- nAg -  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a  hole. 
pd,'lcdi\A'getd'wi  the  hole  gapes  open 

tua' qanA' getu'nwa  he  has  a  large  mouth  (-tun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 
leu'  gwdnA'  gucd'wa  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  (-cd-  ear  [p.  796]) 

-tAg-  is  another  characteristic  term  of  uncertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

TcetA'gesi'wa  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 
wdba'tA'gawd'wa  its  color  is  white  (animate) 
meclcwa'tA'  gawd'wa  its  color  is  red  (animate,  meclewa  red) 

-fine-  relates  to  mental  operation. 

IceTca'nemd'w11  he  knows,  understands  him 

musw&'nemd'vja  he  suspects  him  (musw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  -dwa 
[§  28]) 

menwd'  i\emd'wa  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 
nd'gAtAwa'nema'wa  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 
pArid'fxemd'wa  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dmdnecitdhdtc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com¬ 
pare  210.15) 

dmuswdnemdwdtc 1  they  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  (musw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d—dwdtcl  [§  29]) 

-ltd-  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

ic\'tohd'wa  thus  he  feels  (i.e.,  thinks;  for  id  thus  +  itd;  -M-[§  20]; 
wa  [§  28]) 

mydcY  tdkd'wa  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  weeping 
ma'necY  taka' wa  he  is  ashamed  (-tine-  above) 
ujn'tkM'w11  he  is  joyful 

JclwatcY taka' wa  he  is  lonely  (Jclwatc-  lonely;  see  also  §  20) 
a'i'citdkdtc1  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

-nagu-  stands  for  the  idea  of  look,  appearance,  resemblance. 
pe''Tcind'gusi'wa  he  looks  like  a  foreigner  (-si-  [§  20]) 
d'Jcwd''wixiagu.si'wa  he  has  an  angry  look  (d  lewd  angei) 
lcecd'tcind'gusi'wa  he  has  a  gentle  appearance 
Jciwd'tcind'gusi'wa  he  seems  sad,  lonely 
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-hAm-  expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such  terms 

as  SWEEP,  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

Ice'tci' kAimV  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
takAmisd'wa  it  flies  over  an  expanse  (- isa -  [§  19]) 
to/'kAini'w0  he  crosses  an  open  space 
ka' 'k  Ami' wa  lie  makes  a  short  cut  across 

-ha-  imprint,  track. 

a'  pitcik&wanitc1  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  bushes)  70.12  (for  pitci 
see  under  pit-  [§  16]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.  Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a  given  relation. 

- cd -  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a  sheet,  film, 
blade.  It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 
it  a  term  applied  to  the  ear. 

mAmd' gech'wa  he  has  big  ears 

ki'ske ca'w®  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 

kAgd'nocd'wa  he  has  long  ears 

nakdkickickecdcwdtcdpe  e  and  he  would  cut  off  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  kisk;  for  -dtci  [§  29]  dpe’e  [§  14]) 

-hum-  or  -gum-  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protrusion, 
projection  out  from  a  base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose  is 
a  natural  application. 

wdgi'k\\ma'wa  he  has  a  crooked  nose 

pdgiku' mdci'nwa  he  bumped  his  nose  ( pdigi -  see  under  pAg-  [§  14]; 
-cin-  [§  20]) 

tAtdgi'kumd'wa  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  (-gi  locative  suffix) 
TcinigW mayd'w i  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  (kini-  [§  16];  -wl  [§  28]) 
nakakickignmdcwdtcdpe  e  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  nd’ka  and  a-) 

-tun-  is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 

mi' set\\'\\wa  he  has  a  mustache  (mis-  hair  [§  24]) 
kepA'ge tu'nw®  he  has  thick  lips 
pdrketn'nwa  he  opens  his  mouth 

-wind-  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  of 
limited  circumference.  It  is  a  term  for  horn. 

tcakwi'wl'nd'wa  he  is  short-horned 

pokwiwi'ndci'nwa  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  (-cin-  to  fall  [§  20]) 
pa'kwi' wina,'wa  he  is  shedding  his  horns 
§  18 
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-Jura-  is  a  spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a  feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  hair, 
head,  and  womankind — are  thus  shown  in  the  order  named. 

nape' ' kwahwd'wa  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 
(hw  [§  21];  -awa  [§  28]) 

Tee  kite' ' kwana'w“  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-n-  [§  21];  +-dwa 
[§  28]) 

pena'7w,'kw&ywa  she  combs  her  hair 
me'se'kwa'w®  she  has  long  hair 
ta'we"k\xd'wa  he  has  a  headache  itdwi-  [§  16]) 
mAtA(ju,'k\vi\hd'wa  he  covers  his  (own)  head 

pydte' ’ kwawa'w®  he  brings  home  a  wife  ( pyd -  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -dwa 
[§  28]) 

ml' ' kerne' ' kwawd'w®  he  is  wooing  (mile-  [§  16]) 
mc6,'kwawa'w“  he  has  two  wives  ( nlco -  [§  12]) 

-ted-  signifies  a  material  body  with  volume  more  or  less  plump  and 
distended.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 

upi'  skwdtcd'wa  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

pdge'tcdci''nwa  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  belly  (the  liteial 
translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly; 
see  pAg(i)-  [§  14]  and  pdji-  cited  under  -kum-  [p.  796];  -cin- 

[§  20])  ,  . 

ke''kite'tcdnd'wa  he  grabs  him  round  the  body  (see  ke’kite'- 

' Tcwdndwa  above) 

ml'setcd'wa  he  is  afflicted  with  dropsy 

§  19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stems,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
passing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  initial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
of  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
the  more  numerous  one. 

d  in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  undefinable. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  role  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.  In 

§  19 
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one  instance  its  help  brings  about  the  definite  notion  of  flight 
from  danger. 

~kl'wamd'wa  he  flees  hither  and  thither  (for  Hw-  see  under  Tcl- 
[§  16];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];  -wa 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independent 
mode  [§  28]) 

pe'mamoKwa  he  hurries  past  in  flight  (pern-  [§  16]) 
pyd'tnmoswa  he  comes  fleeing  hitherward  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
'  -o-  [§  40]) 

wiwdp&moyAn i  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  (wap-  [§  16]; 
wl — yAni  2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunctive 
[§  29];  -to-  [§  §  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 
pevidmoijAne  in  your  flight  98.5  ( pern -  [§  16];  -m-o-  as  in  last 
example;  -yAne  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub¬ 
junctive  [§  29]) 

dplVkmutc}  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (a-  temporal  prefix;  pit-  into 
[§  16];  -to-  as  in  last  two  examples;  -u-  animate  passive  [§  40]; 
-id1  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunctive 
[§  29]) 

Iclcipltamutc 1  after  she  had  fled  inside  98. 16  (Tad-  completion  [§  16]) 
wlwaphmute' e  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  (wap- 
[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  §  29) 

- egd -  is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 
upyd'negiiv/1  he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
nlgd'nega,'wa  he  leads  in  the  dance 
d'Tid'we ga'wa  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd'wAnd'weg&'wa  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
dydpwdwiwdpeg'dydgwe  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  (wdp- 
[§  16];  -yagwe  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

-isd-  conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  locomotion  through  the  air. 

liAni'vAsiivf1  he  runs  swiftly 
mydcmd'wi  it  lacks  a  keen  edge  (-c-  [§  21.5]) 
nemA'swis'd'w a  he  alighted  feet  first. 
lcugwa'tcisa,'wa  he  tries  to  fly 
pl'td&d'w*  it  blew  inside  (pit-  inside  [§  16]) 
tcApd' gis&'wa  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apo  cf.  dpd  [§  24]) 
wdtcikesiydgicis&wd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  speeding 
to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
pemisaw®  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  (pern-  past  [§  16];  -wa  3d 
person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive,  independent  mode 
[§  28]) 
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dnuwishtci  so  out  he  went  on  the  run  254.15  (a — tc 4  [§  29]) 
indnv.wisa.tc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
dJiAnissinitc *  it  flew  away  282.17,  19  (- nitc *  [§  34]) 
indpemAnisHnitc  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

- isaho -  is  swift  locomotion  through  the  air  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  The  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 
pitci' s&ho'wa  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  (pltc-  see  under  pit-  [§  16]; 

wa  [§  28]) 

pytitci' sakoKwa  he  comes  a-jumping  ( pydtc -  see  under  pyd-  [§  16]) 
lewdskwi' saho'w0  he  dismounts 

7iuwi's&\\bywa  he  goes  out  on  the  jump  (nuw-  out;  dnuwltci  he 
then  went  out  38.13;  anuvnwdtc 1  anti  they  went  out  50.2) 
attipisahutc*  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

-o-  implies  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

7ci'ybmd'wa  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  ( Tel -  [§  16]; 
-y-  a  glide  [§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19] ;  -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ;  -dwa 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  [§  28]) 

pe'motAsmwa  he  passes  by  with  a  burden  on  his  back  {pern-  to 
pass  by  [§  16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [§  21] ;  -Amwa  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

Tcepydtonepw °  I  have  brought  you  90.1  ( pyd -  motion  hither  [§  16], 
-t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  lce—nepwa  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

.ota-  is  for  locomotion  along  a  surface,  and  attended  with  effort  and 
retardation.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
words  TO  CRAWL. 

Ane'mdthxwa  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 
ta/'LmotaVJ  lie  crawls  athwart 

rgdsi'bta'w0  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  tree)  (compare  ond’A •- 
' gosltc 1  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;  dJiAnemi-crgdsipaho- 
miga'lc *  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  wiliAgbsiydni  I 
shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 

Jce'tdsi'bthywa  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  hill) 
pl'tbt&'wa  he  crawls  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 

dhagwdyut&wdtc !  they  creep  forth  352.5  (-utd-  same  as  -otd-) 
apemagwdyutmitc i  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  ( pen  [§  16]; 
-nitc/  [§  34]) 
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na  kapitotatc  then  again  he  crawled  into  290.4  ( na  k-  again;  d- 
temporal  prefix;  pit-  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  - tc 1  3d  person  singular 
animate  aorist,  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]) 

-usd-  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  imply 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  word  walk. 

cdskdnkus'dwa  he  walks  straight,  erect  ( cosk -  [§  16]) 
wd'pns&xwa  he  starts  off  on  a  walk  (wap-  to  begin  [§  16]) 
ndhus&'wa  he  learns  how  to  walk  (compare  nohitcimdwa  he 
knows  how  to  swim  under  -tcim-  [p.  801]) 
tete'pusa,'‘wa  he  walks  round  in  a  circle  (tetep-  in  a  circle  [§  16]) 
pyd'tusd'w a  he  comes  a-walking  (pya-  motion  hither  [§  16];  -t- 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

a  pemiwdpusMc*  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  (a-  temporal  pre¬ 
fix;  pemi-  wap-  [§  16]) 

kiyusdnw  walk  thou  about  300.2  (ki-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide 
[§  8];  -nu  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 
wi'kiyusdwa  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  (wi-  future) 
pagusus'dnu  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

aklwdpns'dydg1  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (d-  tem¬ 
poral  prefix;  kid-  wap-  [§  16];  see  §  12  for  loss  of  ci;  for  the 
ending  see  §  29) 

-hogo-  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  differs  from  -tdni-  in  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

pydta'Yiop>b'wa  he  comes  a-swi mining  (pya-  motion  hither  [§  16]) 
Hwa'hogo'w®  he  swims  about  (ki-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
A'nema' hogo'w0  he  swims  thitherward 

sd' gitepd'h.ogb'wa  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  (sagi- 
exposed  [§  16];  tepd  head) 

a  pemitepikickahugunitd  they  passed  by  swimming  184.2  (pemi- 
to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu-  same  as  -hogb- ;  -nitd  [§  34]) 

-imho-  is  of  the  nature  of  -usd-,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  degree 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness,  and  is  best 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pe'mipah5'wa  he  runs  past  ( pemi -  to  pass  [§  16]) 
tlT  yip  alio 'wa  he  stops  running  (nAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
fci'mpaho'w“  he  runs  around  (ki-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
ha' gAskipi\\\b'wa  he  runs  with  back  bent  forward 
pa'cipaho'w0  he  leaves  a  gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  the  run 
§  19 
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dwapahowatc *  then  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  awapi- 
pahowatc1  [§  12];  a-;  wdpi-  [§  16];  -wife*  [§  29]) 
d’pemipaliufc*  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  {pend-  [§  16]) 
d'pyd'paliufc*  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  (pyd-  [§  16]) 
dliAnemi'a'gdsipahdmigalc 1  then  (the  head)  climbed  hurriedly  up 
the  tree  96.19  (JiAnemi-  [§  16];  -a'gosl  see  p.  799  under  -old-) 
dtetepipahutc i  and  round  in  a  circle  he  ran  312.6  ( tetep -  [§  16]) 
dtetepip&honitc*  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a  circle 
(- nitc i  [§  34]) 

pyd'\mhbWAg  they  came  a-running  276.14  (pyd-  [§  16];  -WAg  for 
-WAgi  [§  28]) 

-pugo-  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.  It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  conies  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepipu' gotd'w1  it  floats  past  a-whirling  ( pemi -  tetep-  [§  16]; 
-vf  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 
[§  28]) 

nu' wipugo'wa  he  came  out  a-floating  (nuwi-  out,  see  under  -isd- 
[p.  798]  and  -isaho-  [p.  799]) 
nA'nbskwipWgbta'w1  it  floats  about  at  random 
Ica' skip\igo'wa  he  is  able  to  float  (JcAski-  ability  L§  16]) 

-ne'Jca-  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdmine'\za,watcigi  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti¬ 
cipial  [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  pemi-; 
- atcig 1  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

-trim-  is  locomotion  through  water.  It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

lclwi'tc\mdxwa  he  swims  round  about  (see  under  Tel-  [p.  766]) 
pemi'tcimd'wa  he  swims  past 

naJii'tcimdywa  lie  knows  how  to  swim  (compare  nahusdv/1  he 
learns  how  to  walk  under  -usd-  [p.  800]) 
nd'tdwi'tchndxwa  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 
goal 

dndwdpdcowiU'imdtc1  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore 
276.7  (wap-  [§  16]) 

-(japa-  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.  The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 

TO  STAND. 

ne'nigwi'gdpd'wa  he  stands  trembling 
ne'mASwi' gdpedwa  he  rose  to  his  feet 

§  19 
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nAgi' gapa'ic®  he  came  to  a  standstill  (nAgi  [§  16]) 
poni'gapa'w®  he  ceased  standing  ( pdni -  [§  16]) 
tcdgdnAgig&pdwdtc1  all  came  to  a  standing  halt  ( tcagi-  UAgi -  [§  16]) 
indnAgiknpdwdtc1  and  then  they  came  to  a  standing  halt  50.17 
(-kapd-  for  -gdpd-  [see  §  3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  §  17,  one  must 
find  it  after  a  stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  found  after  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merged 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle; 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  make  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  preceding 

•  comments.  As  it  is  admitted  in  §  14  as  well  as  in  §  17  that  two 
secondary  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  fa'kAmisaw®  (under  -liAm-  §  18)  should 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  (-JcAm-  +  -isd-) .  It  should  be  noted 
especially  that  fa- is  initial:  see  §  17  andmynotein  §  14. — T.M.] 

§  20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a  place  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  terminal  suffixed  pronouns.  They  serve  a  double  office, — 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a  purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  condition. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  certainty. 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  terminal 
pronouns,  in  a  relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  different  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  the 
inanimate.  Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 

1.  -chi-  animate  ;  -sen-  inanimate. 

-cin-  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.  Its  essential 
meaning  is  change  from  motion  to  rest.  The  length  of 

§  20 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin¬ 
ing,  LYING  DOWN. 

sd'gicVnwa  he  lies  exposed  ( sdgi -  [§  16]) 
dta'wdcVnwa  he  lies  on  his  back 
Jclcu'wieVnwa  he  lies  warm 
dcegicAintd1  when  he  lay  116.9 

ahApe  kwahicmowdtc1  so  they  lay  with  a  pillow  under  their  heads 
322.20 

dcegicmowdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
dcegicinig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples: 

pe'miwa'wdciynwa  it  is  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 
{pemi-  [§  16]) 

pydtwd'wdciKnwa  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coming  home  (pyd 
[§  16];-$-  [§  8]) 

Anemwd'wac i vmt>“  it  is  the  sound  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  fall,  drop. 

pA'gicVnwa  (the  bird)  lights  (see  pAg-  [§  14]) 
a  pydtcipA gi cmitc{  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  ( pydtci - 
see  pya-  [§  16];  -nitc1  [§  34]) 
p%'tdciyTma  he  dropped  inside  {pit-  [§  16]) 
co'sJcwicinwa  he  slips  and  falls  (cask-  [§  16]) 

-sen-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -cin-.  It  is  of  wide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -cin-.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -sen-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

sa'yise'nw1'  it  lies  exposed  {sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdse'nw*  it  lies  wrong  side  up 
Tcicu'wise'nw 1  it  lies  in  a  state  of  warmth 

It  likewise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  between  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
-cin-,  so  in  the  following,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  reduplicated  form  of  wd.  1  he  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  between  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  -sen-. 
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pe'miwd'wase'nw i  it  passes  by  a-jingling  ( pemi -  [§  16];  -w*  [§  28]) 
pydtwd' wase'nw*  it  comes  a-ringing  ( pydt -  see  pya-  [§  16]) 
Anemwd'wdsdnw 1  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — - 

Pa' gise\\w{  it  struck,  hit,  fell,  alighted  (pAg-  [§  14]) 
pi'tdsdnw 1  it  dropped  inside  {pit-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]) 
co'skwise'nw*  it  slid  and  fell  {cosk-  [§  16]) 

[Apparently  -sen-  can  be  used  also  with  an  animate  subject: 
a' pAgisenetc*  160.1. — T.  M.] 

2.  -si-  animate;  -a-  inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a  general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  It 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be  : 

md'we si'w“  he  is  untidy  {-wa  [§  28]) 
ka'wesi'wa  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 

cd'wesVwa  he  is  hungry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  being 
famished) 

kepA'gesVwa  he  is  thick  of  skin 

-d-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

md'w&wi  it  is  soiled,  stained  {wi  [§  28]) 
kd'wawi  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
cd'caw&'w 1  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
ke'pAgy&'w1  it  is  thick 

3.  -sii-  heat,  animate;  -td-  heat,  inanimate. 

-su-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a  state  of  heat,  fire, 
warmth : 

wi' CAS\i'wa  he  is  sweating 

a''Jcasu'wa  he  is  burned  to  a  crisp 

pA'sesu'wa  he  is  burned 

M'cesu'wa  he  is  cooked  done  (kid-  [§  16]) 

d'ti''Jcasntci  lie  was  burned  alive  160.1 

Tcicitcagesutc 1  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  (kid-,  tcdgi-  [§  16]) 
-td-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  su: 

wi'catd'w1  (weather)  is  warm 
a'  Icatu'w1  it  burned  to  ashes 
pA'set&'w*  it  is  hot,  heated  {pAS-  [§  16]) 
ki'cAUi'yf  it  is  done  cooking  (kid-  [§  16]) 

(-d-).  The  d  of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 
in  combinations  like  usd  to  walk,  isd  flight,  otd  to  crawl, 
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egci  to  dance,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  kd,  'kd,  and 
sometimes  gd,  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is  distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 
PERFORMING. 

nenu'sukk'wa  he  is  on  a  buffalo-hunt 

ke  pi' hik'd' wa  he  is  making  a  fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) .  [kep-  is  an 
initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 
koge'niga.'wa  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 
Ucog-  §  16]) 

There  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  a  in  such  aug¬ 
mented  forms  as  -ha-  and  -wa-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes;  yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  stems  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro¬ 
nouns.  A  copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.  The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

kl'wdtci' fd'ha' wa  he  is  melancholy  {-itd-  [§  18]) 
akwi'td\\iiwa  lie  is  sullen 
ki'yd\v'dywa  he  is  jealous 
d'’kw'dwa  he  is  angry 

The  inanimate  retains  d  in  -dmigAt-.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
to  be.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a  further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given: 

ne'nusukd'migA'tw1  the  buffalo-hunt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
ke'pihikk'm.igA'tw*  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 
enclosures 

kd'genig'd' migAytwi  the  place  is  astir  with  the  washing  of  clothes 
H'wdtcitdh a/mig a' tw1'  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
drkwitdhd'migAytwi  the  air  is  all  in  a  spleen 
kiydwaJm\gA\wi  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
a'fcwa/migA'tw*  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gAt-,  a  com¬ 
ponent  element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-, 
-kwAt-,  or  -  kvoAt-.  In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-a-,  shown  a  little  way  back  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-si-.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  very  common  use  of  expressing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra¬ 
grance,  atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

feci' gwa\w Aytwt  (tree,  log,  stick)  is  straight 
ml' cagx'tw1  it  is  fuzzy 
me'nagWA  tw1  it  smells,  stinks 
mi'catci'ydgwA'tw i  it  is  fragrant 

me'ca' kwA'tw*  it  is  a  clear  day  or  starry  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  immensity) 

negwa'na  k.wA'tw1  it  is  cloudy  (more  literally,  a  process  of  cover¬ 
ing  is  going  on  above) 

fdsa'nakwA'tw*  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(- i -) . — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -hi-,  is  another  element  with 
the  office  of  a  link  auxiliary.  R  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  a  whole  combination. 

klwdteJ  sl\n'vja  lie  is  so  lonely  (for  Tciwdte  beside  Tclwdtci,  cf.  fydte 
beside  yyatci  [pyd-  §  16];  -si-  =  -si-,  above) 

SAUAge' sl\\ixwa  he  is  positively  unyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

klwd' tcdhi'w1  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-a-  inanimate  of  -si-) 
SAnAgA'tohi'w *  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i  is  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

mer tosane' nlk\swa  lie  is  mortal,  exists  as  a  mortal 
wdwane' skd\\\'wa  he  is  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me'Hosdne'nlYii  rwi  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwane' skahi'w*  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it  . 

A  common  use  of  i  conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a  state,  or  of 
becoming  a  part  of  a  condition. 

mA'netdwi'w0,  he  takes  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 
supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi'mtiwi'wa  he  becomes  chief 

mA'netdvji'w1  it  is  charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernatural 
power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi'md'wi'wi  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
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§21.  INSTRUMENTAL  PARTICLES 

A  set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
incorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  stems  of  the  first 
class.  They  introduce  a  causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

1.  -h-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

Ic a' ska\\A'mwa  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
pAr na\\A'mwa  lie  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
Jia' pi' na\\AKmwa  lie  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 
-Ti-  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 
to  be  absorbed  by  a  general  causal  idea. 

Mwa'mo\\a'wa  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  (k%-  [§  16];  -a-  L§  19]; 
-aw“[§28]) 

mdne'ci\\d'wa  he  disgraces  him 

nl' cwiha'wa  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 

The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  -hw-  instead  of  -h-. 
pl'tah.wd'wa  he  buries  him  (pit-  [§  16];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
pd'guhwd'wa  he  makes  him  run 

potcl'gwahwdywa  lie  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -n-  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

no'tdnAymwa  he  falls  short  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  (im# 

[§  281) 

a' n  eii  a' mwa  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Ata" penA'mwa  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that  its  symbolism  gets  pretty  far  from 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

nd'ndwa  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
d'wAnd'wa  he  carries  him  away 
me'  eevidb'w0,  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 
mdne'wand'w11  he  loves  her  as  a  lover 

tA'pand'wa  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a  lover,  friend,  or  relative 
lcA'ndnd'wa  he  talks  to  her  (Tcau-  [§  24]) 

3.  -sk-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

tAr geskAKmwa  he  kicks  it 
td'geskAymwa  he  touches  it  with  the  foot 

pAta''letcd'skawdswa  he  spurs  him  in  the  side  (literally,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 
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4.  -p-f  -pa-,  or  -pw-  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

sa' git'p'wa'wa  he  bites  him  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  with  the 
mouth  [sAgi-  §  16];  -dwa  [§28]) 

SAgi''\)\\tdswa  he  bit  it  {-to-  [§  37]) 

M'dciku'md'pwd'wa  he  bites  off  his  nose  (klcki-  cut;  -Tcum-  nose 
[§  18];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

pd'tetu'7ia-pwd'wa  he  kisses  her  {-tun-  [§  18];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

5.  -c-,  -civ- ,  or  -8W-  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

pe'Hecd'wa  he  cuts  himself  accidentally  (with  a  knife) 
iciskdno'wdcwd'wa  he  cut  off  the  (animal’s)  tail 
Tcl'skecAxmwa  he  cut  it  off 

lclske' caswa'wa  he  cut  off  (another’s)  ear  {-cd-  ear  [§  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some¬ 
thing  thin  and  film-like,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c  refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  hut  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instrument;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

pe'sec&'w11  he  listens  (compare  -cd-  [§  18]) 

nand'tuca,'wa  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -m-,  -t-.  Farther  back  were  shown  a  number  of  attributive  ele¬ 

ments  indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A  very 
common  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani¬ 
mate  pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doing  something  with  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
with  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

pd'nimdywa  he  stops  talking  to  him  {poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd'wdmd'wa  lie  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  lie  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  under 
-tin-,  -sen-  [§  20]) 

Jca' skimd'wa  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (JcasTci-  [§  16]) 

Corresponding  with  m  on  the  inanimate  side  is  t  or  ' t ,  but  the 
use  appears  there  in  a  different  sense. 
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pb'ni'idswa  he  stops  doing  it  ( poni -  [§  16]) 
tanwd' wa  td'wa  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-0-  [§  37]) 

Ica' slci  tdswa  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  (. TcasJcI -  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a  genuine  instru¬ 
mental.  Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre¬ 
sent-  no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

wd'bAmdywa  he  looks  at  him  ( wabA  same  as  wa j>a  to  look  at; 
-dwa  [§  2S]) 

Pa' gAmd'wa  he  hits  him  (pAg-  [§  14];  see  also  examples  under 
-cin-  -sen-  [§  20]) 

ml''lcemd'wa  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).  It  is  the 
idiom  for  he  wooes  her,  he  attends  him  (in  sickness) 
(mil--  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  with  t  and  the  inanimate  would  be- — 
wd'bAtAymwa  he  looks  at  it  (-imw8  [§  28]) 
pAr gAtAymwa  he  hits  it 
mlrJcetAymwa  he  is  busy  with  it 

7.  -t-.  Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel  represents  an  animate  object,  is  s.  In  the  inani¬ 
mate,  't  replaces  s. 

Tcu'sdwa  he  fears  him 

A'sdwa  he  owns  something  animate 

1cu''tArnwa  he  fears  it 

ar'towa  he  has  it  (-0-  [§  37];  -wa  [§  28]) 

8.  -n-,  -t-.  It  was  shown  that  n  referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 

The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as— 

pyd'ndwa  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 
the  hand  [pya-  §  16]) 

nd'ndwa  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.  In  that  case  t  replaces  n. 

pyd'tdwa  he  fetches  it  (-0-  [§  37]) 
nd'tdwa  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Composition  (§§  22-24) 

§  22.  CHARACTER  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

A  pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
the  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a  substantive  is 
only  part  of  that.  The  composition  of  a  so-called  substantive-group 
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is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stems  com¬ 
bine  in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a  specifier  is  a' sort  of  designating 
suffix  that  is  susceptible  of  a  comprehensive  application.  The  suffix, 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a  for  the  animate,  and  i  for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suffix  at  all,  but  merely  a  pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  of  a 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  of 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  suffixes. 

§  23.  SECONDARY  STEMS 

-d'frw-  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
mass,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wood,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me/ciwa'tkw°  dead  fallen  tree  ( meci -  large  [initial]) 

mi^akwft'l*  tree  of  large  girth  (mAg-  large  [initial]) 

ma'cfcwa'kwl'1’  red  stem  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (macTcw- 
blood  or  red  [  for  meckvo-]) 

pe'mifa'kwl'1  collar-bone  ( pemi -  spacial  notion  of  side,  by,  lat¬ 
eral  [§  16]) 

-otd-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same,  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a  general  way  to  human  interests,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  objective  relation. 

me'gb'tMve'ni  dress  (of  a  woman)  (meg-  cover  [initial]) 

me'sotaV  rain,  wind,  rumor,  news,  the  whole  world  (mes- 
totality  [initial];  -wi  [§  28]) 

u'toWma  or  utb'tkmA^n’1  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 
master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  ( u — 
TYIATI*  [§  45]) 

o'taweW  town  probably  belongs  to  this  class 
-na'h-  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

Jca'watA' na  kT*  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (kaw- 
roughness,  asperity) 

mdckwA' na  kT'  red-top  (the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  medicine) 
(rndcJcw-  red) 
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-otc-  or  -of-  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a  purpose.  The  -o-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

te'sotci'*  trap  ( tes -  to  entrap  [  initial  stem]) 

ACA'mdtcV*  bait  ( acavi -  to  give  to  eat) 

nd'neskwaputcV *  dart  {name-  to  poise;  naneskwa  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  ndneskwap  to  poise  by  a  notch  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
-otc-  :  -dt-,  cf.  pitc(i )  :  pit  [§  16]) 

-pyci-,  a  term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  words  like  essence,  quality,  con¬ 
dition. 

M’wapjsd1  crawling  vine  (Mw-  indefinite  movement  or  space 
[literally,  a  something  with  the  attribute  of  movement  almost 
anywhere  about]) 

klcd'pyMa'g'  hot  water  (Me-  [initial]  and  td-  [cf.  -ta-  warmth 
[§  20]) .  The  objective  idea  of  water  is  transferred  to  the 
acquired  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  new  state 
stands  for  water,  although  it  does  not  mean  water — a  common 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

-f/i-  or  -{/('-  expresses  the  idea  of  similarity,  resemblance.  W  ith 
the  connective  a,  as  -dgi-  or  -dge-,  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

mA'netdwage'rP  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  leggings  and  breech-clout) 
me'ckw&ge'nw 1  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a  red  woolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

cd'skwa,giH  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  women  on  ceremonial  occasions)  (cosk  [§  16]) 

-pa  /,•-  refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a  dwelling. 

pe'mito  pa'W  side  (of  a  lodge)  (for  pemi-ci.  under  -akw-  above) 
toz'pa'kwdV  wall  (of  a  lodge)  (ted-  [  initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a'kwi' taped  \iwl  roof  (of  a  lodge)  (a'  kwl  on  top,  surface) 

§  24.  NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  formatives 
that  make  a  combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive.  The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a  kind  of 
attributive  relation. 
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-ask-  is  a  generic  term  for  plants  and  herbs,  and  is  common  in  the 
names  for  medicines. 

tAne'tiwa'skw i  gambling-medicine  ( tAneti  mutual  activity,  by 
inference  gambling;  -fa-  [§  38]) 

micdtcine'mwsi'skw*  perfume  (mac  large;  micdt  state  of  largeness ; 

micdtcineni  man  in  a  feeling  of  largeness) 
wa'bAskwi  white  medicine  (wab-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

- dp -  appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  string. 
mertegwd'pi  bow-string  (mertegwi  wood,  stick) 

Atu' sitd'pi  moccasin-string  (-usi-  is  related  to  the  stem  -usd-  to 
walk) 

u'suya'pi  string,  thread,  cord 

-min-  is  a  collective  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berry. 

me'ci mi'n®  apple  (literally,  large  fruit ;  mec-  initial  stem) 
u'dami'n®  corn 
wa'bimi'iP  white  corn 

Add'% miV  strawberry  (literally,  heart-berry) 

Ted' win ii'n“  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thorny  berry ; 
cf.  kdwesiwa  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-po-  or  -dpo-  refers  to  fluid,  liquid. 
ne' -pop*  soup  (ne'pi  water) 

mA'cislci'w&'pd'w1  tea  (literally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 
widen' pdpo^w1  wine  (literally,  sweet  fluid) 

maskuta'wapow*  whisky,  rum,  alcohol  (literally,  fire-fluid;  -ta¬ 
il  20]) 

vnmeckwdpogAteniw1  there  shall  be  a  reel  fluid  184.19  ( mecJcw -  red 
[initial  stem] ;  -gAt-  [§  20];  w%-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 
-wl  [§  28];  -ni-  [§  34];  -e-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -in-  [§  8]) 

-mutd-  is  a  general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 
in  pocket,  pouch,  bag. 

mici'muta'*  paunch  (jmc-  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 
fuzzy  pouch) 

mAsJci' muta'*  bag,  sack  ( m.Aslci -  as  in  tua' sJcisJci'w*  grass,  reed, 
and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 

kd  i'i  muta  1  bag  made  from  linn-wood  bark  (kak-  to  dry,  season, 
and  so  a  bag  of  seasoned  material) 

pica' g AninmtiC1  parfleche  {px' edg A  n1  rawhide,  and  so  rawhide 
pouch) 

-ij An-  is  a  comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

kepAno'higA'ni  lid  (for  a  bucket,  basket)  (Jeep-  to  enclose;  -un- 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 
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ke'pAtci'higA'ni  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a  bottle 
kepi'JdgA'n*  fence  (Jeep-  to  enclose) 

kd'wipu'tcigA'id  file  (kawi-  rough,  serrated;  -pu-  or  -put-  [see 
§21;  cf.  pltci-  beside  plti-]  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 
taking  hold) 

Apwd'tcig A'n*  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  ( Apwd - 
to  roast,  and  so  a  thing  for  roasting) 

•‘(/Ah-  is  a  common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml' setu' nagA'n*  mustache,  beard  (mis-  hair,  fuzz;  -tun-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

uwl'pig aV  marrow  (- imp -  form,  length,  and  roundness  vaguely 
implied) 

u"kwdg Avn*  neck  (-kwd-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18])  • 

-  nci-  refers  in  a  general  way  to  place,  and  is  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  community. 

Cd'wAno' ind'we  Shawnee  village  (Cd'wAno'wa  a  Shawnee) 

W Acd' cimi  we  Osage  town  (Acdca  an  Osage) 

0'tcipwd'himdwe  Ojibwa  country  ((7 tcipvm'vf1  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -gl,  as  -ndgi,  the  meaning  becomes  more 

that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

Acd'Jiind'g'  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux  (Arcda  a  Sioux) 

k%' gdpo'linvA  g1  in  the  Kickapoo  country  (Kl'  gapoywa  aKickapoo) 

-f/cin-  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

A(ld'vmglini  store  ( Adawd -  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 

Ase'nigd'n*-  stone  house  (a'scr*  stone) 

par'kwAi gaV  flag-reed  lodge  (parkvMi  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

-%n-,  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  - wan -,  -on-.  There  is  one  suffix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a  combination ;  it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  d'wahi'n i,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a  close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  “What  d’ye  call  it?”  The  suffix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -In-,  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  -wan-,  -on-. 

A'pApl'n i  chair,  seat  (Ap-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 
kA'na wl'n*  word,  talk,  report  (kAn-  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 
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ml'tciwe'n1  food  (ml-  or  mlt-  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  eat) 
p/gsax1  hickory-nut  (pAg-  to  hit,  alight  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 
drop  and  hit) 

pTCmwa'n®  quiver  (pi-  or  pit-  to  put  into  [§  16];  -au-  receptacle, 
and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
w&'hAmo'n*  mirror  (wabA-  to  look  at  [same  as  wdpA-];  -m-  [§  21], 
and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun- 
structure.  As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noun,  there  is  much  the  same 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves :  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  specific 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  they  hold  within  defi¬ 
nite  limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§  25.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  common,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  reduplication 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  immediately  following.  This  phase  of  the  process  can 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam¬ 
ples  the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  t3Tpe.  The  vowel 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  unlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redupli¬ 
cated. 

Reduplication  expresses — 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

l"dgi' gdnd'wa  he  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solemnity 
td'tAgeskawd''wa  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §  21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

md'micdtesi'wa  he  always  went  well  dressed  (si-  [§  20]) 
wd' wi  eapend'wa  he  is  always  hungry  (-cd-  allied  to  -cawe-;  s ee-si- 
[§  20]) 

3.  Continuity  of  action. 

pe'pes1cutcdsJcdywa  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 
may  o' may  oKwa  he  kept  on  weeping 
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4.  Repetition. 

UA'nAgiywa  he  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  ( nAgi -  [§  16];  -wa 
[§  2S]) 

pa'lca' pa  ka noslca'w1  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.  Plurality,  distribution. 

Jciski  's ieeca'wa  he  cut  off  both  ears  (- cd -  [§  18]) 
sa's&gigdcVnwa  he  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  ( sdgi -  [§  16] ;  -cin- 

L§  20]) 

mane  ma  nemegu  many  a  thing  112.11 
sasdgiseg*  they  stick  out  284.14 

na'n.esd'tc*  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  ( nes -  initial  stem  to 
kill;  - ate *  [§  29]) 

nd'ndwisawd'tc1  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  ( nuwi - 
out;  -isd-  [§  19];  a  lengthened  before  watd  [§  29] ;  d- lacking) 
md'metaswitAciwA^g *  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  ( metdswi - 
for  meddsw*  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16]  ;  -WAgi  [§  28]) 

6.  Duration. 

pdpo'niWA^g1  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  ( poni -  [§  16]; 
-WAgi  [§  28]) 

wa'paw&pAmd'tci  he  looked  at  him  a  long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 
(-to-  [§  21];  - ate 1  [§  29];  d-  lacking) 
dJiApihApitci  he  sat  there  a  long  while  116.6  (d — tc *  [§  29]; 
-h-  glide  [§  8] ;  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -h-  glide  [§  8]) 

7.  Quantity,  size. 

md'mlcinelcd'wa  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  (rriic- 
[§  24  under  -min-]) 
papA' gdhe'nw1  it  is  thin  (- w 1  [§  28]) 

8.  Onomatopoeia. 

7cas\zH's1cahAxmwa  he  liles  it,  he  scrapes  it  (-h-  [§  21];  -Amwa  [§  28]) 

The  Verb  (§§  26-41) 

§  20.  Pronoun ,  Voice,  and  Mode 

It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
are  strictly  distinguished,  that  there  is  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and 
that  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin¬ 
guished.  The  former  is  associated  with  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
singular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 
subject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 
the  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa¬ 
rately.  Active,  middle,  and  passive  voice  occur.  The  pronouns 

§  26 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Three 
groups  of  modes  maybe  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjunc¬ 
tive,  and  the  potential, — to  which  maybe  added  a  fragmentary  series 
of  imperatives. 

§  27.  Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  grammatical  form  is  slightly  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  present  and  past  time.  It  may  express  an  act  as  in 
duration,  as  passing  into  a  condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  its 
peculiar  marks,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  modes 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinct 
grammatical  tense,  the  future,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i  or 
the  syllable  wl.  A  fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  given 
further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  unable  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  the 
initial  class  [§  16]  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  with  an 
implication  of — 

Past  time. 

ki'ci pyd'wa  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movement 
hither) 

Frequency. 

w&\\Y nawa'wa  he  frequently  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kept 
seeing  him 

Continuity. 

Anemi tdnpenA'mwa  he  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 
Incipiency. 

wa'pi pyd'wa  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 
Cessation. 

po'ni pya'w0  he  no  longer  comes 
Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 

Present : 

nerpya  mug1  I  come  now,  I  came  to-day 
§  27 
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F  uture : 

m''pi/“wabAge  I  shall  come  to-morrow 
Past: 

ne/pyaA/nago'we  I  came  yesterday 


Pronominal  Forms  (§§  28-34) 

§  28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Aorist 


I 

we  excl. 

we  inel. 

thou 

ye 

he  [it] 

they,  animate; 
[they,  inani¬ 
mate] 

Intransitive 

ne - 

ne - pena 

ke - pena 

ke - 

ke - pwa 

f - wa 

U - wi] 

- wAgi 

[ - oni] 

me 

— 

— 

— 

ke-i 

ke-ipwa 

ne-gwa 

ne-gogi 

us  exel. 

— 

— 

— 

ke-ipena 

ke-ipena 

ne-gundna 

ne-gundnAgi 

us  incl. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ke-gunana 

ke-gunanA  gi 

thee 

ke-ne 

ke-nepena 

— 

— 

— 

ke-gwa 

ke-gogi 

ye 

ke-nepwa 

ke-nepena 

— 

— 

— 

ke-guwdwa 

ke-guwawAgi 

him 

ne-dwa 

ne-dpena 

ke-apena 

ke-awa 

ke-apwa 

-dwa 

-awAgi 

them 

ne-awAgi 

ne-dpena 

ke-apena 

ke-awAgi 

ke-apwa 

-awa 

-awAgi 

it,  them,  in¬ 
animate 

ne-a 

ne-dpena 

ke-apena 

ke-a 

ke-apwa 

-Amwa 

-Amogi 

In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  with 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

The  future  forms  have  m  and  Tc%  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  Tee. 
The  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  vn.  No  future  forms  of 
the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 
recorded. 


[Such  a  form  is  wmesaw3'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob¬ 
serve  wi-  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix ;  for  instance,  nlrpya  (quoted  §  27)  i  shall 
come. — T.  M.] 


The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 

n e''pya  I  come,  I  came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 

\\\pya  I  shall  come  270.21 
k &'Kpya  you  come,  you  came 
pydwa  he  comes,  he  came 
Mwa  he  says,  he  said  26.12,  14 

pyafmigAtw 1  it  comes,  it  came  (- migAt -  of  the  inanimate  is  a 
secondary  stem  of  a  connective,  and  is  a  peculiarity  of  gender 
[see  §  20]) 


§  28 
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pyawAg'  they  came  22.14 

pya  pahowAg  they  come  a-running  276.13  (- paho -  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewap>Amene  I  look  at  thee  {wap a  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -to- 
[§§21,  37];  cf.  also  §  8  end) 

kepydtcindnen 6 1  have  come  to  fetch  you  away  50.1,  10  ( pydtci : 
see  under  pya  [§  16,  also  §  8];  -nd-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental 
particle  [  §  21];  see  also  §8) 
kepydtciwapAmen*  I  have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ketepdnen6  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4 

kiwipumene  I  shall  eat  with  you  252.4  (wi-  [§  16];  -pu-  [§  21]; 
-m-  [§§  21,  37]) 

kihawiherf  I  shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 

kepydtonepw*  I  have  brought  to  you  90.1  (pya-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-6-  [§  19]) 

kl?Lih)menepwa  I  shall  call  you  356.16 
neJcusaw3,  I  fear  him  366.2  (-s-  [§  21]) 
newqnmawa  I  look  at  him  ( wapA  and  m  as  above) 
ninawihdw a  I  am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  ( nawi -  to  see;  h  for  ha 
[klhd-pwa  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -h-  [§21]) 
mmdwiwdpAmdw&  I  shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  ( mawi -  [§  16]; 
-to-  [§§21,37];  nlmawapAmaw a  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 
form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  wi  [cf.  §  12]) 
nepyatcdnanhw  Agl  I  have  come  to  take  them  away  ( pyatc  for 
pydtci-  [§  16];  -d  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§  21]) 
neimawAg1  I  call  them  330.6 

nlwdpATOawAg'  I  shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 
me  see  them) 

n e'wdpAt13'  I  look  at  it  (-t-  [§§21,37]) 

nepydtcindn&pen3-  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  (pydtci 
[§§8,16];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§2 1]) 
nenesapena  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4 

klmdwiwapAtd'pena  we  (inch)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  (mdwi- 
[§  16] ;  wap  a-  as  above;  -t-  [§§21,37]) 
kl'JclwiwdpAtivpeir1  we  (incl.)  are  going  on  a  journey  to  see  it 
338.7  (kiwi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;  [cf. 
kl-  §  16]) 

k e'wapA'm'  thou  lookest  at  me  (-to-  [§§  21,  37]) 
kfriesapena  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
kiwawapAmipena-tcd'1  thou  wilt  examine  us  (excl.)  290.23 
(wdwapA  a  reduplicated  form  of  wapA-;  -m-  [§§  21,  37]),  a 
mild  command 

kewa'pAm&wa  thou  lookest  at  him 
§28 
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kmeckimav/ 1  tliou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
klpagwiMw*  thou  wilt  run  him  off  284.5 

kl7imawa  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-n-  is  an  inter¬ 
vocalic  particle  [see  §21]) 

luwdpxraawAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
khopiAawAg1  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
k ewdpAt*  thou  lookest  at  it  (-*-[§§  21,  37]) 
newapAmeg'w*  he  looked  at  me  36S.19  (-me-  [§§8,  21,  37]) 
ki7LipM7i.egunana  he  will  leave  us  (inch  =  thee  and  me)  178.18 
pydn&w*  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  (pyd-  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
Uyomh-w*  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (Jcl-  [§  16]; 

-y~  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 

TcAskim a'wa he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (kAsJci-[§  16] ;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wap  At. A.mwa  he  looks  at  it 
Tcasih Amwa  he  erases  it  (kdsl-  [§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 
netcdgimAnihegog *  they  took  everything  I  had  276.15  ( tcdgi -  [§  16] ; 
-gog  for  -gog1) 

kipyanulagog'  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
kiwapesihihegog ‘  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
kiJiAmwahAmwukdg1  they  will  often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication  to  express  frequency  [§  25] ;  - kog 1  for  -yog1; 
confusion  of  Jc  and  g  [see  §  3];  amw-  initial  stem  to  eat;  Ti 
[both  times]  a  glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  prevent  -wk-) 
klAigog"  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoun  and  stem ; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 

Aorist : 

ne'taw *  I  am,  I  remain;  I  was,  I  remained 
Jce'tawi  you  are,  you  remain;  you  were,  you  remained 
a'wiwa  he  is,  he  remains ;  he  was,  he  remained 
awl'migA'tw *  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -migAt-  cf. 
§  20) 

Future: 

nl,’a'wi  I  shall  be,  I  shall  remain 
kl'-a'w1  you  will  be,  you  will  remain 
wi' •  a- wVwa  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
wva'wi'migA'tw 1  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 


§  29.  CONJUNCTIVE,  AORIST  AND  FUTURE;  SUBJUNCTIVE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST 
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The  indicative  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjunctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d  and  wi.  All  the  endings  have  i  as 
terminal  vowel  (never  e),  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni. 

[It  is  likely  that  d  and  the  %  of  wl  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
would  account  for  the  regular  conversion  of  1c,  p,  t,  to  'k,  'p,  't,  after 
them;  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  h  after  them  and  before  a  vowel. 
The  elements  ni-  and  kl-  have  a  similar  effect  (see  §  28). — T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms : 

wmomyan1  I  shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wipydjan1  I  shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wl'penuyan1  I  am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
wlndgwayad  I  shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 
a'pyayag6  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
wri-cimenwipematesiyag*  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 
(conj.  fut.) 

a'/n/avAgw6  when  we  (inch)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
aAiyAn1  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
winepeyAn*  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 

vclwapamoyAn1  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  98.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-  [I  16];  -a-  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21,37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
wvd'tcimoy An'  that  thou  talkest  322.16  (conj.  fut.;  -m-  -o- 
[§§21,40]) 

wlhinamoyAn'  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemamoy Ane  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 

Tclcipydtoy Ane  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj .  pres.  ; 

kid-  pya-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19]) 
wapikawusay  Ane  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi-  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
pya' yAne  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 
a'  pemiwdpdmutd  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  154. 10  (conj.  aor.; 

pemi-  wdpi-  [§  16];  -a-m-u-  [§ §  19,  37,  40]) 
apemusdtd  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pern -  for 
pemi-  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -usd-  [§  19]) 
ahitd  then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,  27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj. aor.) 
aklyusdtd  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  Jcl-y-usd-. 
[§§16,8,  19]) 

andgwatd  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 

apyatd  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 

apenutd  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 

pydnite  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 

pitigdte'e  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 

wi' pydnite*  when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -ni-  [§  34]) 
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ahAnemiwdpusdwdtc1  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk  108.8 
(conj.  aor.;  JiAnemiwdp-  [wdpi-]  -usd-  [§§  16,  19]) 
aTclyusawatc1  they  tramped  about  136.14  (kl-y-usd-  [§§  16,  8,  19]) 
a'pydwatc*  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a'pomwatc*  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  poni- 
[§  16]) 

aiM^iwatc1  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
awepdwatc1  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a'pmwwatc1  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 

\vi  pemdmuwsitc'  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 
fut. ;  pem-d-m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40]) 

Transitive  forms: 

wltAcinesAg'  I  shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj.  fut.;  nes-  to  kill) 
agwitcd  wmesenanud  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut.  ; 
-ni  negative  suffix) 

hwawltAmamjAn1  when  you  (singular)  taunted  me  about  him 
330.16  (conj.  aor.) 

a’A’camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipapAgamendge  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death  160.6 
(conj.  fut.;  papAga-  reduplicated  form  of  a  stem  allied  to 
pAg[i]-  [§§14,20];  -me-  [§§8,21]) 

7icciyAneif  thou  slay  me  54.21  (subj.pres.;  nes-,nec-  toslay[see  §9]) 
'wihdWAnAtc1  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 

’ wlketeminaw\yeLgwe  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
awdpAmatc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -tc*  before 
a  vowel) 

a'fcusatc1  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -s-  [§  21.7]) 
aAmatc1  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj.  aor. ;  -n-  [§  21]) 
'alcicinesiitc1  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 
aor.;  Iclci-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 

'dwipumatc*  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor.;  wl-pu-m- 
[§§16,21,37]) 

a'^TsHmatc  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

IcAski  -m-  [§§  16,  21];  -tc  for  -tc*  before  a  vowel) 

'dpydtdhwdtc*  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd-t-o-Tiw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
i 'dwdpAtAg 1  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 
(conj.  aor.;  -t-  [§§  21,  37]) 

nd'kaJcogeuAg1  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  na'Jca  also, 
again;  -a  lost  before  d-;  Jcdg-n-  [§§  8,  16,  21]) 
apemwutAg1  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (coni, 
aor. ;  -t-  [§§21,  37]) 

'dwapAcimiwdtc1  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.; 
wapA  to  look  at) 
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iri&cinAtutAmu'k 1  thus  they  begged  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
imesawatc1  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
aAmawatc1  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
ndw awat®  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

[It  would  seem  that  under  some  conditions  a-  and  w%-  may  be  used 
with  the  subjunctive  (see  §  35.4).  Examples  are: 

a'pomwate'6  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 
subjunctive  past) 

wvwdphmute’ e  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 
of  subjunctive  past;  wap-a-m-u-  [§ §  16,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
wimitcitee  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 
\vipemwAge'e  I  would  have  shot  it  254.20 


— T.  M.] 


§  30.  POTENTIAL,  POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE,  AND  PROHIBITIVE  1 
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Apparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
modes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani¬ 
mate,  exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  potential  forms  is  Examples  are — 

ndsa  kxpa  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten¬ 
tial) 

manahiyakAp a  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 
HydwAmikAn1  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (klydWA 
jealous;  -to-  [§  21];  potential) 
menAga'a  I  should  have  said  to  thee  314.3  (potential) 
ugimawis a  lie  would  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subjunc¬ 
tive) 

nesegusa  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  ( nes -  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -e-[§8];  -gu-  [§  41] ;  potential  subjunctive) 

TOlc?yagagu'a  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjunctive) 
32.11 

kdta  aiyapAini  'ar  yohipyakxu1  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pya-  from  pya-  [§  16]);  aiyoH  here; 
aiyapAmi  back) 

kata  kuse'kya  kaku  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -'kaku  for 
-’kagu;  confusion  of  -g-  and  k  [§  3] ;  -se-  [§§8,  21]) 
kata  nuwl' kagu  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  nuwl  initial  stem 
out) 

kata,  nesimahetiga,  sdpigwakaku  don’t,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  - ku  for  -gu) 
kata  wma  sdpigwa  kitci  let  no  one  of  you  peep  280.25  (prohibi¬ 
tive) 

kata  nAtawapikMP  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro¬ 
hibitive  ;  -wap-  for  wapA  look  at) 
kata,  nika'ne,  Asdmihi  kAn*  don’t,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

kdta  dtcimik&ge  ye  shall  not  tell  onus  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 
kata  wma  nAtAwapi  kite  uwiyaa  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wap  for  wdpA) 
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§31.  IMPERATIVE 


we  excl. 

thou 

ye 

he 

they 

Intransitive  . 

-tawe 

-nu' 

-gu' 

-tce 

-wdtee 

me . 

_ 

-inu 

-ku 

-itce 

-iwatce 

us  exel . 

— 

-inage 

-inage 

-iyAmetce 

-iyAmetce 

us  incl . 

— 

— 

— ■ 

-nAgutce 

-nAgutce 

thee . 

— 

— 

- — ■ 

-netce 

-netci 

ye . 

— 

— 

— 

-nowatce 

-nowatce 

him,  them,  animate  .  .  . 

-atawe 

-i 

-ku 

m-atci 

-atce 

wi-awatci 

-awatce 

it,  them,  inanimate  .... 

-atawe 

-Anu 

-Amu'ku 

vn-Agi 

-Atce 

wi-Amowatci 

-Amowatce 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tce  is  found  when  the  subjunctive 
substitutes  -te. 

pyd' tawe  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§  16]) 
pyd' nu  or  pydnu'  come  thou  304.17 

tetepusdn u  walk  thou  in  a  circle  376.12  ( tetep -  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
nuwinu  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  (nuwi-  out) 

Tciyusanu  walk  thou  about  300.2  (M-  [§  16];  -y  [§  S] ;  -usd-  [§  19]) 
hawin'1  stay  thou  42.21 

hApinu  sit  down  28.3  (Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  h-  really  belongs  to 
aiyo) 

pyd' gu  or  pydgW  come  ye 

ha-wiku  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  Jc  and  g ) 

ndgwakw  begone  58.13 

mxiwinAne gou  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  ( mdwi -  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21] ;  -e- 
[§  8] ;  -gdu  for  -gu  [§  6]) 
pya tce  let  him  come 
pydwatce  let  them  come 

wapAmmu  look  thou  at  me  322.3  ( wapA -  to  look  at;  -to-  [§  21]) 
ponimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  ( poni -  [§  16];  -to-  [§  21]) 
mdwinAtumi  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  ( mawi -  [§  16]) 
wdpAine  ku  look  ye  at  him  242.19  ( wapA -;  -to-  [§  21] ;  -e-  [§  8]) 

[In  dpinahwi nage  open  it  and  set  us  (excl.)  free  290.22  -ndge 
is  a  palpable  error  for  -nage,  for  the  subject  is  thou. — T.  M.] 

§  32.  THE  INTERROGATIVE  MODE 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  role  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a  subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug¬ 
ments  d  and  w%  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses;  it  has  a  com- 
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plete  set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in  turn,  are  derived 
others  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination. 
The  forms  are  as  follows: 


Interrogative  Conjunctive,  Aorist  and  Future 


Singular 


Plural 


1st  per. 


2d  per. 


a- 

wl- 


wanam 


3d  per.  an.  w-)gwani 


Wl-j 

a-  1 

k 


WAnam 


a-  | 


3d  per.  inan.  w-_^gwam 

These  forms  appear  in  various 
future  is — 


Exclu. 

^-} wdgdni 

Inch 

wrh_  tWAgwdni 

2d  per. 

1  ..  ..  . 
w-t_  twagwani 

3d  per.  an. 

d~  \ 

wl-  ]gwdhigi 

3d  per.  inan. 

awl\gwdhini 

connections.  An  example  of  a 


wiwapipemutlwAgw&n 1  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pemu-  in  dwdpi- 
pemutlwatc 1  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
nipemwdwa  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  him  248.14;  -tl-  recip¬ 
rocal  [§  38]) 

Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  shown.  One  is  an  in¬ 
direct  question  after  an  imperative  statement. 


klnAnatucdpwa  d'  '  cisenogwdyni  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 


Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a  declarative,  negative 
statement. 

dgwindtdgaydnini  acisowAnan i  I  did  not  learn  what  their  name 
was 


A  third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a  first  meeting  after  a  long 
absence. 

dk pyavo Anark !  and  so  thou  hast  come! 

Without  a,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

dgwi  meckwdhdwa  nawdgwini  did  you  not  see  a  red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  ( nd -  to  see  [§  16];  -wdgwi  [§  32];  - n 1  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  interroga¬ 
tive  subjunctive.  Note,  however, 

nesagwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 
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This  is  a  form  of  this  class;  -a  corresponds  to  a  of  -ciwa  in  this  inde¬ 
pendent  mode;  -gwani  as  in  the  table;  but  d-  is  lacking. — T.  M.] 

The  subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  prefix, 
and  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  (- wdndne ,  -gwdhine,  etc.). 

[ndsagwan6  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  stem 
vowel  e  to  d  as  in  the  participial  nasdta  he  that  slew  him  26.13) 
should  be  noted. — T.  M.] 


§  33.  PARTICIPIALS 


I 

we  excl. 

we  incl. 

thou 

Intransitive  .... 

-ydni 

-yage 

-yAgwe 

-yAni 

me . 

— 

— . — 

_ 

-iyAni 

us  exel  .... 

— 

— 

— 

-iyage 

us  incl . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thee . 

-nani 

-nage 

— 

— - 

ye . 

-nAgowe 

-nage 

— 

— 

him . 

-Aga 

-Ageta 

-Agwa 

-Ata 

them,  an.  .  .  . 

-Agigi 

-Agetcigi 

-Agwigi 

-Atcigi 

it . 

-Amani 

-a  mage 

-Am  Agree 

-AmAni 

them,  inan  .  .  . 

-a  manini 

-a  magini 

-a  mAgwini 

-AmAnini 

ye 

he 

they,  an. 

it 

they,  inan. 

Intransitive  .... 

-yagwe 

-ta 

-tcigi 

-miga'ki 

-miga'kini 

me  ..... 

-iyagwe 

-ita 

-itcigi 

-gwiydni 

-gwiyanini 

us  excl . 

-iycige 

-iyA  meta 

-iyA  metcigi 

-gwiyage 

-gwiyagini 

us  incl . 

— 

-nAgwa 

-n  Agwigi 

-gwiyAgwe 

-gwiyAgwini 

thee . 

— 

-'ka 

-'kigi 

-gwiyAni 

-gwiyAnini 

ye . 

— 

-nagwa 

-nAgwigi 

-gvnyagwe 

-gwiyagwini 

him  .... 

-agio  a 

-ata 

-atcigi 

-gwitci 

-gwiwatcini 

them,  an.  ,  .  . 

-agwigi 

-ata 

-atcigi 

-gwiwatci 

-gwiwatcini 

it . 

-a  mag  we 

-Aga 

-Agigi 

-a  momiga'ki 

-Amomiga'kini 

them,  inan.  .  . 

-a  magwini 

-Agini 

-Agigi 

-Amomiga'ki 

-Amomiga'kini 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjunctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par¬ 
ticiple  lacks  the  temporal  augment  d  to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  u.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -ta,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tcigi,  and  the  ending  of  the  plural  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -miga'Tcini  instead  of  -migahi.  Some 
§  33 
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of  these  differences  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  participles 
with  their  related  conjunctives: 

d'JiAnemihdHc *  when  he  went  yon  way 
'■kne'mihd't*  he  who  went  yon  way 
a,' nemihd' trig1  they  who  went  yon  way 
a/nemiAamiga'ki'n'  they  (the  atones)  that  went  yon  way 
a  pe'melcd'tc1  when  he  passed  by 
pa'rae'£a'ta  he  who  passed  by 

d'liutcCtci  when  he  came  from  thence 
w&'tcit3-  he  who  came  from  thence 

waTctmiga’ki'n1  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 
aTcl'witd'tc 1  when  lie  staid  around  them 
fclwi'^atci'g1  they  who  staid  about  them 
fcri/nTdmiga'ki'ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

p&mine'lca'watcig1  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e ) 
ma  lcadawlV1  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
mtinwdneta.g3-  he  who  preferred  it  136.5  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 
-aga  for  -Aga — T.  M.] 

wkpinigwdt a  the  white-eyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  a) 
t'dpdn the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e ) 
w'dnimdt a  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
risLsdt*  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem-vowel  e ) 
tc&gdnatowdtcig 1  they  of  every  language  22.14  ( tcag  for  tcagi 
[§  16]) 

m\~kemdtc\g  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  ( mile - 
[§  16];  -e-  [§  8];  -m-  [§  21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  differ  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  noun.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightly  different,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 


•  he 

they 

him . 

-dtcini 

-dwdtcini 

them . 

-atci' 

-awatci'i 

-Agi 

-Amowatci 

-Agini 

-Amowatcini 

These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these: 

tcinawd'mMci'n1  his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 
(-m-  [§  21]) 
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tcina'watA'g'  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  a  thing  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  a  tie  (-t-  [§  21]) 
tcmawdmd' wdtcVn1  their  relative 
tcinawat a' mowa'tc*  their  object  of  relation 

wapATOa/watc1"*  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani¬ 
mate  objects  at  which  he. is  looking  ( wap  a -  to  see;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wap  a' tAgi'n1  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  {-t-  [§  21]) 
w^dma'watci''*  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  with  whom  they 
were  in  company  (w%-  [§  16]) 
wifcz'iAmowatci'n1  their  accompaniments 

vntdm atcin*  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analysis,  note 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 
pyandtciri  she  whom  he  had  brought 

pagAmeme tcin*  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  pAg-  [§  14]) 


§  34.  THIRD  PERSON  ANIMATE 


The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forms.  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  -tci  for  the  singular,  -watci  for  the  plural ;  the 
second  is  -nitci  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  used 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  verb 
is  subordinate  to  a  principal  verb.  The  other  is  psychological,  and 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  plays  a  less  important 
role  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a  frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -WAni  for  the  singular,  and  -vxi’i  or  haH  for  the  plural. 


d'^pydtc1  d' 'py  dnitc1  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 
o'ni  ne'gute'nw i  d'ndgwd'ttf  .  .  .  kd'geyd a,'pyam'tci  so  then 
once  went  he  away  .  .  .  then  by  and  by  here  came  another 
ite'pihawa  dha'wini'tc'  i^Jcwdw Aynl  he  went  over  to  the  place 
where  the  woman  was 

ugi'mdWAKgi  aplti'  gdvxTti4 ,  o'ni  uskina'waha,"*  dnu'wi ni'tc*  the 
chiefs  then  went  inside,  and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  out 


The  same  thing  happens  to  a  transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation. 
The  change  takes  place  with  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  change 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a  dependent  verb  becomes  the  object  of 
a  principal  verb.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  has 
the  objective  ending  -ini  in  the  singular,  and  -a'i  in  the  plural.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  construction  with  an 
intransitive  dependent  verb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  construction 
with  a  transitive  verb. 
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wa' pAma'wa  ine'niw  Aynl  dnpyanV tc1  he  watched  the  man  come 
wa'pAma'w0  ine'niwii  "1  a''pyam' tc1  he  watched  the  men  come 
'wa'pAma'w a  ine'niwAW  dne'sdnVtc'  pecege' siwAW  lie  watched  the 
man  kill  a  deer 

fid  wdwa  ine  niwa  1  dwa p a 'm (ini' t c 1  ne'niwA'n'  dnesdxxitc^  pecege'- 
siwA'w'  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a  man  killing  a  deer 

In  the  third  example,  d  in  dne's&niHc 1  refers  to  pecege' siwA'ni ,  the 
object  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d  in  dwdpA'mdnVtci 
refers  to  ne'niwAyn the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  ine'niwa 
ne  niwA  n‘,  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne'sdniytci,  and  pecege'  si- 
wa^ti1  is  the  object. 

[Dr.  Jones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nitci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I  can  make  two  deductions:  namely,  that  when  the 
object  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
also  saw);  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -Aminitci  (with 
-amimtci  as  a  variant).  The  -d-  of  -dnitci  is  the  same  pronominal  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  seen  in  d — a wdtci  (§  29),  etc.;  while  -Ami-  is  related  to  Am¬ 
in  -Avowa  (§  28);  Amo  in  a — Amo  wdtci  (§  29);  -Amo-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.  Contrast  d'tcagAmdmtc1  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani¬ 
mate)  294.10  (d — nitc1  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  tcdgi-  totality  |  §  16]  by  con¬ 
traction  [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  eat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
kd'MwAt'axnmitc1  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  (/ox- 
reduplication  [§  25];  'Mwa-  to  crunch  [§  16];  -l-  [§  21];  d-  dropped 
[§  12]).  And  observe  na  /di '  tcdg  a  m  a  watc1  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
all  296.3  (for  nd"ka  again  d-  [§  10];  a — dwdwtc 1  [§  29])  and  alukdwA- 
^Amowatc1  THEN  THEY  crunched  them  (bones :  inanimate)  296. 5  ( d—Amo - 
watci[§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.  Note 
also  o«a??imafAmi nitc1  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate)  294. 13  (for 
on'-a-),  but  dmemenat&mowdtc, 1  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
296.6  (for  d — Arnowdtd  [§  29]).  Further  compare  d’A'tdypenamm\tci 
172.19,  a'A'rfa'/xmAininitc*  172.16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  (a  "dap-, 
A’tap-  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21])  with  d'A’da'penAg'  then  he 
took  it  172.5  (d — Ag*  [§  29];  d'crtapenAg 1 174.15  is  a  variant;  ma ,‘A'dd- 
'penAg'  172.12  is  for  In'  d-).  See  also  22.23;  68.13;  150.15, 17 ;  160.18; 
166.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14;  348.18,  22,  23.  This  Ami 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§  32);  namely,  d'tAn- 
wdtAwinigivdn1  340.11,  17.  The  inserted  -ni-  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
analysis  of  this  is  a — gwafa  (§  32);  tAn-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 
sound  (§  20).  He  sounded  it  (i.  e.,  his  voice)  out  is  a  close  ren¬ 
dering. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 
in  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.,  pydnit g  156,21  should  he  chance  to 
come,— T,  M.] 
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An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subject  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
-wa  to  -niu)Ani  in  the  singular  and  from  -WA(jl  to  -niwa  1  in  the  plural. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

utAnemo'hemjCn 1  pyd' niwA'n1  his  dog  comes 
utAnemohe'mwdwA'n1  pyd' niwA'n1  their  dog  comes 
utAnemd'liema'H  pyd' niwa''1  his  dogs  come 
utAnemohe' mwdwa'H  pyd' niwa''1  their  dogs  come 

The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concerns 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 

utAnemd'JismAKni  wd'pAmdniwA^n 1  manhwdwAynl  his  dog  looked  at 
the  wolf  id  in  wa'pA m iiniv: a  Vb  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  ma'thwdWA'’ni,  the  object  of  the  verb) 
utAnemo'hema'H  wd'pxmdniwa'4  ma'hwdwci"1  his  dogs  watched 
the  wolves 


If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a  dependent 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represented 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  ( ni  in  -n ltd  is  the  same  as 
ni  in  -raw An1) .  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

utAnemd'TiemA^wapAmdmwAhP  ine'niwAxni  dne'sa ni'tc1  m.anhwd- 


vja  Vd  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  wolf 
(d  in  dne'sdniHc *  refers  to  ma'livodwA^ni,  the  object  that  was 
killed;  and  nitci  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  ine'niwAyni,  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode) . 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a  dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  -niwAii1,  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 


utAnemdhe'mwawa, vjd  'pA  rn  d,  n  i  w  a  'id  mar~hwdv)Ayni  dipemine- 
' tcarwdnistcl  lcd'tco' cdliAsni  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasing 
the  pig 

utAnemohe' mwaw  aVl  wa'pAmdmwAhP  ma'^hwdwa^  dipemine- 
tJca''wdniHct  lcd'Tcd' cdhaSH  their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas¬ 
ing  the  pigs 
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There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos¬ 
sessed  inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
of  an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
subject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  to  - niw *  in  the 
singular,  and  from  -on*  to  -niw An*  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 

can  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
verb. 


utA'seni'm1  pyd'migAtei ii'w‘  his  stone  comes  this  way 
utAse'nimA'n i  pydmigAte' niwA'n*  his  stones  come  hitherward 

The  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a  transitive  verb.  If  the 
verb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  -niw ah*  for  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 


utA'seni'm *  mecugwi'  niwAV  ne'niwA V  apemine'Jca'wdni't c* 
i,'kwdwA'ni  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 
utAse'nimA'n i  mecugwi' niwA'n1  ne'niwa'H  d'pemine~ka,'wdniHci 
i  kwdwa '  1  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 


If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
assumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
representing  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitci,  which  at  once 
looks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjunctive.  But  there  are  three 
peculiarities  which  point  toward  a  passive  participial.  One  is  the 
presence  of  -gwi-  before  -nitck  This  -gwi-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -g-  or 
-gu-,  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a  passive  relation. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  under¬ 
goes  change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  d  is  wanting.  Change 
of  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  d,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  participial. 

utA'seni'm *  raacu'gwini'tc*  ine'niwA'n *  his  stone  hit  the  man 
utAse' nim.A'n1  macw'gwini'tc* ine'niwA'ri  his  stones  struck  the  man 

The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me'cwdwa  he  hit  him 
with  a  missile.  The  animate  passive  conjunctive  is  dme'cuguHc * 

WHEN  HE  WAS  STRUCK  BY  A  MISSILE. 

[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  possessed 
inanimate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a  transitive  verb  taking  an 
animate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is  rnpi-lcu 
netawateigw a  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from  me)  80.19;  82. 
8,  21;  mpikuH  netdWAtagw a  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  aavay  (from 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  n-  my;  m-  suffix  omitted  (§  45) ; 
ipi  arrow  ;  -TcuH  verily  ;  ne — gwa  i  am  (§  4 1 ) ;  the  -a-  before  the  -gwa  is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  §  §  28,  29 
(e.  g.,  dnesMc 1  then  he  slew  him).  The  t  after  ne-  is  inserted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  §  28 ;  cLwa-  dwa-  is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  carry  away  ; 
the  following  t  seems  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  §  21). 
I  may  add,  nvpi-Jeu  is  merely  a  reduction  of  nlpi-Tcu'i  by  stress  (§  6). — 
T.  M.] 

Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a  Verb 

Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a  possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau1  his  father,  becomes  the  object  of  a  verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  ndwdwa  o'sau'1  he  saw  iiis  father  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  father 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a  single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  special 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a  desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  noun, 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective: 

nd'wdwa  PdgvjA'mwA  vi'  r/,sAnl  he  saw  Running-Wolf’s  father 
In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  construction. 

natA'mawd'wa  o'sau %  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  he  saw  it 
for  him  iiis  father;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  he  saw  him 
who  was  father  to  another.  The  vowel  a  after  t  is  an 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  d  of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a  dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  -t-  is  an  intervocalic  (§  8) ;  -dwa  (§  28). — 
T.  M.] 

The1  -Ainaw-  of  ndt-Ama,wdwa  is  identical  with  the  -a memo-  of 
ApvK-m.nwinu  untie  this  for  me  312.12  {Apt-  untie  [§  16] ;  -inu 
[§  31]);  d'A'pVAmnwdtc1  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  it 
off  from  him  312.13  (d — ate1  [§  29]);  pemutAmeewinu  shoot  him  for 
me  202.18;  204.9  ( pemu -  for  pemwu-  [§  12] ;  -t-  [§  21];  -inu,  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  -inu  [§  31]);  sigafiAmawin  pour  it  out  for  him  (me?) 
236.8  (-a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21];  -In  for  -inw  [§  31]  by  contraction  [§  10]  and 
stress  [§6]). 

1  From  here  to  p.  838,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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The  (luesti°n  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
Jones.  It  surely  is  found,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
a  fragmentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
the  third  person  object,  -singular  or  plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
-Amaw-  before  vowels,  -Amo-  (-Amu-)  before  consonants.  This  occurs 
immediately  before  the  other  suffixal  pronominal  elements.  It  is  clear 
that  -Amato-  and  -Amo-  are  related  to  the  -Am-  in  -Am#  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  (§  28),  -Amaw*,  -  Am  Agwe,  -Am  <>ivatc\  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
and  subjunctive  (§  29);  -Am age\  -Am agu\  -a mowdsa,  etc.,  of  the 
potential,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Ain dge,  -Am agin*, 
"Am Agwe,  -Am dgwe,  -Am omigak\  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
-Am uJcu,  -Am owatc*,  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31).  Following  are 
examples: 

hesa  kaliAmon*  I  burn  him  for  you  (sing.)  380.1  (ke—ne  [§  28]; 

sa'k-  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 

7cesakahAmdnepwa  I  burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  (ke~nepwa 
[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 

pemut Amaw  inu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  (pemu-  for  pemw-  to 
shoot;  -t-  [§  8];  -inu  for  -inu  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6]) 
dhaw Aten. Amaw  ate  then  he  handed  it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 
subj.  l<4.1t)  (for  d — ate 1  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -h-  [§  8]; 
aioA  for  aw  a,  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 
also  34S.10,  12,  14 

klsdkah  Am  A^apvja  ye  will  burn  him  for  them  180.14  (B — dpwa 
[§28];  sal'-  an  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]) 

Apl  A'mawm®  untie  it  for  me  312.12  (Apl  \dpl-]  to  untie  [§16]; 
-inu  [§31]) 

d 'a  'pi  'A'lnawafo*  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  (d — ate1  [§  29]) 
d'pydtenAxn&wiwdtc 1  then  they  brought  it  to  me  376.9  (d—iwdtc1 
[§  29];  pyd-  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 
pydtenAm&w iyagvje  when  you  (pi.) brought  me  it  376.1  (a-  dropped 
[§  12];  d — iydgw6  [§  29]) 

dndgonxmwwdtc*  then  he  shoved  it  into  them  358.1  ( d—dtc1 
[§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  the  initial  stem  is  ndgo-  \ndgu-  358.3]  to 
shove) 

pydten&m&w inu  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  for  pydten- 
Amaw inw;  pyd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  -in*  [§  31]) 
nlmmoinAtutAmsiwdwa  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  (ni — 
dwa  [§  28];  mdwi-  to  go  [§  16];  nAtu-  \ nAto -]  to  ask  [§  16]); 
kenAtot&mon6 1  ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4  (Ice — ne  [§  28]) 
dsa  JcahAWYAwatc1  when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  (d — dtc i 
[§  29];  sal-  initial  stem  to  burn  as  an  offering;  -a-  [§  8]; 
-h-  [§  .21]) 
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asaJcahxvn&'naioatc1  when  they  burn  him  for  them  title  380 
(d — dwdtc i  [§  29]) 

ketecinatutavaone  such  is  what  I  ask  of  thee  380.5  (graphic  variant 
for  ketAcinAtutkmdne ;  ke—ne  [§  28];  tAci-  initial  stem  mean¬ 
ing  number) 

IndcinAtut Amu' ¥  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  In i  a 
m*  [§  47];  d—'¥  [§  29];  ici  thus) 
wi^Amawm*  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  wit-  [or  wl- ;  -t-  as 
in  §  8  ?];  -inu  [§  31]) 

JcewltAmon  I  told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  he — ne  [§  28]  by  contrac¬ 
tion  [§  8]) 

klvntAm&^dvf  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  (hi — dwa  [§  28]) 
awltAmbndni  I  tell  it  to  thee  314.1  (d — nan 1  [§  29]) 
klwltemdne-mdn  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  (kl — ne  [§  28]; 
-emo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 

klwltemonepwa  I  will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  ( kl—nepwa  [§  28]) 
wl’i'ciwit2LvadnA(jdwe  what  I  should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  (wl— 
nAgdwe  [§  29];  ici-  initial  stem  thus;  -amo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 
awdwltkxn&wiyAn*  when  thou  tauntedst  me  about  him  330.16 
(d — iyAri1  [§  29];  wd-  [§  25]) 

wlwltAmawiydge  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declare  to  us 
364.20  (wl — iydge  [§  29]) 

dklciwltAvadnan i  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  330.13  (d — ndn 
[§  29];  klci-  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  [§  16];  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  to  show  that  klci-  in  Algonquian  is  not  (as 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  practical  grammars)  merely  a  tense- 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

klwltAmawi-tcdmegu  I  should  merely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
328.14  (kl — i  [§  28] ) 

I  do  not  understand  awitAmegu  vn tAmbnenAga  a  i  ought  not  to 
have  told  you  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  nAgd'a  belongs  in  §  30;  -A?no- 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -ne-  is  a  puzzle;  I  wonder  if  it  stands 
for  -ni-  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative  suffix  -ni  in  §  29? 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  d ' ketem wumaw iydgvf  374.14  (and  similarly 
Indcin dkal:eteminA\\vA\\T lydgnf  374.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  have 
blessed  them  for  my  sake, — which  the  analysis  would  require, — but 
in  that  you  have  done  the  blessing  for  me. 

wiwlt Am&w Age' e  at  350.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  (wl — Agee 
[§§  29,  35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones’s  explana¬ 
tion  (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).  I  suspect  that  the  real  sense  is  i 
meant  to  have  told  (you)  about  them  for  his  sake. 

This  -Amaw-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctive 
mode  [§  41].  Examples  are: 

§  34 
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a  ke  kaJiAva&wig1  when  I  was  pointed  it  out  374.16  (d _ u/ ;  kek- 

an  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  find  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
a  ke  kah.kUYAW'utc1  \i  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  ( d—utc l;  -Amaw- 
represents  the  inanimate  object) 

faces&m&wutc1  when  it  was  done  cooking  for  him  14.18,  21  (face¬ 
ted-  completion  [§  16];  -arnaw-  variant  of  -Amaw-i  d-  dropped 
[§  12];  d—utc*) 

dpApa '  ken  a  m  awM  tcl  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 
.158.19 (d~utc^  Pa-  [§  25];  -*■  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  pa'k-  to  separate) 
a  a-  kasAnvdwutc1  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 
(d—utc1;  contrast  with  this  d  cr'kasutc i  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
d  pa  faodcAmawutc*  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  (-c- 
[§  21];  contrast  14.23  dJiAnemisa' kwacutc1 ;  liAnemi-  [§  16]> 

Also  this  -Ainaw-  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pronominal  termination 
of  a  transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  object 
(§  34): 


dne  tAYa.‘A\s Agwe  osiviAn i  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  (d  Agwe  [§  29];  net-  a  variant  of  nes-  to  kill  [§§  9  16]- 
os'imAri ;  o  for  u;  u — mAni  [§  45]).  ’  ’ 

Tlie  -Amo-  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a  transitive  form  of  the 
interrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe¬ 
less  existed: 


kekekdnetxmovjA  ndn{  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  (ke-  [§  25];  kek- 
initial  stem;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  8  or  §  21];  d-  dropped  [§  12] * 
d — to  An  an1  [§  32]) 

ndtawdnetAvnoioAndn*  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 
(ndtaw[i\-  to  desire;  -wAndne  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  -Amd-  in  certain  cases  should 
be  mentioned: 


afaciwltAm&gutc 1  when  he  was  told  about  them  54.13  (d _ tc* 

[§  29];  faci-  completion;  wit-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 
ondsigahA m dgutc  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  on* 
dsigahAm&gutc *  by  contraction  [§  10];  d — tcl  [§  29];  sig-  an  ini¬ 
tial  stem  meaning  to  tour;  -a-  [§  SJ;  -h-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom  prevents  this  being  translated  as  a  passive) 
pydtAnAmdgutc1  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 

-a-  variant  of  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d—tc1  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41]) 
kenAtawdnetAva&gog 1  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  (ke — gdgi  [§  28]; 

nAtaw-  a  by-form  of  nAtu-  to  ask  ;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21]) 
riiwltAmdgwa-md  of  course  he  will  tell  me  it  328.21  (ni—qwa 
[§  28] ;  wit-  to  tell) 
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ona papahah&m&gutc  then  it  was  tapped  on  by  him  346.15  (for  on1 
a  'j)d pdl:a  A  a  mEgr  i  tc{;  a — te1  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  pa-  [§  25];  pal k- 
[cf.  a pdpdgepyahAramitc1  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]; 
note  that  the  subject  grammatically  must  be  animate) 

A  double  object  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  344.5,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  but 
unfortunately  I  can  not  completely  analyze  the  form;  pdpdhdtaun&w- 
is  a  variant  for  pdpAgAtAm&w-,  and  the  double  object  is  clear  (pd- 
[§  25];  pAgA-  [pagi-\  to  strike  with  a  club). 

A  couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural, 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
person  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kTpya^agog1  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  (hi — gog*  [§  28];  pyd- 
motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 
klAawafagog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  hi — gog1  [§  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -h-  [§  8];  awa-  variant  of  dwA-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  -t-  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -a-  is  the  same  objective  pronominal 
element  seen  in  ne — awa,  he — a pwa,  etc.  [§  28];  d — a tci,  d — a wdtci, 
etc.  [§  29];  -a sa,  -a wdsa  [§  30];  -Eta,  - Etcigi ,  -Etcini,  -Ewdtcini,  etc. 
[§  33]. 

Allied  to  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a  possessed  noun  as 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].  But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  n emlcdmi  netdioAtEgw a  she  carried  my  sacred  bundle  away 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  (ne-  [§  45];  ne — gwa  [§  28];  -d-  as  above;  -t- 
[§  28];  aw  a-  [ awa -]  to  carry  away;  -t-  [.§  8  or  §  21?]).  As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  ne&a'Afblgwa  she  has 
hidden  it  from  me  326.17  (ha  hi-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  con-' 
ceal).  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -a-  is  animate.  An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
is  the  first  person  plural  (inch)  and  the  subject  is  the  second  person 
singular  is  \&ta' hoK  homvcv1  klAa'au??awa  thou  wilt  take  our  (inch) 
DRUM  ALONG  348.9  (he — ■ndni  [§  45] ;  -t-  [§  45];  hi — dwa  [§  28];  -it-  [§  8]; 
aw  a-  a  variant  of  dwA- ;  -n-  [§  21]).  Observe  that  ahohorh  (348.10, 17) 
drum  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  i  (§  42);  and  that  the 
pronominal  elements  of  ketfa'Ao'&onan1  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.1 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a  lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  relation  involving  the  use  of  - n 1  as  a  final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  -ga. 
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pamiwa'saslcA 'ga  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a  light 
nd'wdw*  pdmiwdsd'sk  AmmitcVn1  he  saw  him  that  went  past 
flashing  a  light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  with  an  intransitive 
participle. 

pd  wad  ga  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wd'pAmdywa  pavxicimi'mtci'id  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in  -ta. 
1  he  dropping  of  -ta  is  common  with  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 
ml'ne ta  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

ahigutc*  mine' metci'n1  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  (-m-  [§  21];  see  also  §  8) 


§  3o.  Syntactic  TJse  of  3 Lodes  and  Tenses 

1.  Future. — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 
exhortation. 

n%  pya  I  hope  to  come 
ic%pya  may  you  come 
wipydwa  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive. — Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  a-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub¬ 
ordinate  character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  a-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.  Thus: 

A'sJcAtc 1  af'pydtc*  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf.  38.14) 
ne'’pya  drpydyA'ni  I  came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  a-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

a ne'payd'n*  I  slept;  I  am  sleeping 
a ne'pdyAyni  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
a 'nepaHc*  he  slept;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  indicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.  They  illustrate  a  peculiar  use  of  the  con- 
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junctive, — a  use  that  belongs  to  all  narrative  discourse,  as  in  the 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Latin  construction 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a  future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  wi-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occurs  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  §  28. — 

T.M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  used  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

wi 'hdyA'n*?  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 

\vlhrltci  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Character  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  the  Negative 
Independent  Verb. — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  of 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  dgwi  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a  modification  of  the  conjunctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  a-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a  terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjunctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem : 

a'gwi  pyd’ydni''ni  I  do  not  come ;  I  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'yAnVn 1  thou  dost  not  come;  thou  didst  not  come 

a'gwi  pya'tcin 1  he  does  not  come ;  he  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyami' ga'lcisni  it  does  not  come;  it  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'ydgi'ni  they  and  I  do  not  come ;  they  and  I  did  not  come 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefix  wi-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'wi.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stands 
between  the  tense  particles  a-  and  wi-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

d' ' p wawipytu/a Vd  when  I  did  not  come 
wi  p'w&wipya'tc1  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Subjunctive. — The  subjunctive  has  a  variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 

nd'sdte  may  he  get  well 

po'nepya't e  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 
In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a  wish,  as  of  a  prayer.  In 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tai'ydna,  which  conveys  the  desid- 
erative  sense  of  would  that!  oh,  if! 

tai'ydna  pyd'te\  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

pe'musdH e  he  might  pass  by  on  foot 

tetepu' sdyAsne  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a  circle 

The  same  subjunctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

wvu‘pi'tdJtd'wa  pya'miga''Jce  he  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjunctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 
present. 

upi'taJia'te  pyd'miga'flce  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 

The  forms  of  this  subjunctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjunctive  is 
put  are  the  following: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  unattained  desire.  It  occurs  with  taiydna. 

tai'ydna  M'wate"e\  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a  potential. 

ta'TcAmusd'yAne" e  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a  short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  a  and  wl.  [See  my  note  to 

§  29. _ T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 

to  an  event  in  the  past. 

i'ni  te'pelw i  tinpemdmute"e  it  was  on  that  night  when  he  fled 
for  his  life  ( pem -  [§  16];  -amu-  [see  -a-  §  19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  Tce'yd7iA'pa, 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a  fact;  why,  as 
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1ce'ydha'pa  wvA’ceno'wate"e  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential.—  The  potential  is  used  to  express  a  possibility. 

nahind' gdPTtP  he  might  learn  how  to  sing 

pyd'Pa'a  I  am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  verb  that  stands  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  protasis 
stands  a  verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

nahind'  gate" e  ite'pihd\sa  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwd'wi,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a'wita. 

pwa'w*  nahind' gate" e  a'wita  ite'pihd'sa  if  he  had  not  known  how 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  prohibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  Tcdta,  a  negative 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  no  not. 

8.  The  Imperative. — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a  mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  impera¬ 
tive,  one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a  subjunctive  (see  §  31).  The  forms  of  this  impera¬ 
tive  have  a  passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 
as  LET. 

I* re-pronominal  Elements  (§§  30-41) 

§  36.  FORMAL  VALUE  OF  PRE-PRONOMINAL  ELEMENTS 

In  §§  20-21  a  number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a  noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a  classificatory 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescent.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  formal 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§  37.  CAUSAL  PARTICLES 

-m-  animate,  -t-  inanimate.  (See  §  21) 

As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
something  is  done  with  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  the  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precedes  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub¬ 
ject.  The  intervocalic  t  stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep¬ 
resents  the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  §  21.) 

The  consonant  t  often  has  a  whispered  continuant  before  articu¬ 
lation  (7).  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  display  of  energy;  of  activity 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter¬ 
vocalic  consonant  involves  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  a.  With  this  other  use  of  t  or  7,  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o  or  6. 

; po'ni'to'w a  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  (poni- 
[§16]) 

nesA'nAgiy't°  I  had  a  hard  time  with  it;  I  had  trouble  making  it 

h,  Juc,  tv. 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a  common  func¬ 
tion  of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  Ji, 
hw,  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  t  or  7  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par¬ 
ticles  with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t  or  7  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  Ji,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  t  or  7  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
instrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

Tca' ska\\Asmwa  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 
kind  of  agency)  ( JcasJc -  [§  16];  -Amwa  [§  28]) 

ItA'slcitd'w a  he  accomplished  the  work 

a  pyatohwatc*  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pya-t-6-  [§§  16,  8,  19]; 
-ate*  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a  causal  particle  m  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  It  has  a  common  use  associated  with  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  mouth,  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

2)d'nima'wa  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
pd'ni'td'wa  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

§  38.  THE  RECIPROCAL  VERB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  of 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb;  in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  The 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  plural  form  or 
with  a  plural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  ti  incor¬ 
porated  between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -ti-  is  the  incorpo¬ 
rated  element,  not  -ti-. — T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a  reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a  transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

migd't\WA'gi  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 
ne'wapAt\pe'na  he  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
ke'nimihet\'pwa  you  danced  together 

atAnetlg 1  at  a  place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 
nawihetiWAgape  e  they  always  visit  one  another  238.23 
ahitlnitc i  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  (- nitc 1  [§  34]) 
dndwuilwdtc1  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  112.8 
mdneticigi  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  title 
[so  text;  error  for  -trig*] 

akaltAnonetitc i  she  and  he  talked  together  a  great  deal  176.21 
( Jcau -  reduplicated) 

mAmdtlWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 
276.16  (-Ag-  for  -Agi  before  -ape) 

M' tAnet\pena  let  us  make  a  bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dhitlwatc1  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 

apdnikAndneilwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
nvmigdtlpen0  he  and  I  shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcdgdnAtotlwdtc1  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everyone 
asking  every  one  else  60.13  ( tcdg -  for  tcagi-  all) 
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§  39.  THE  REFLEXIVE  VERB 

In  the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.  The 
sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -tisu-  or  -tiso-  with  the  u  or  o  vowel  in  either 
case  sometimes  long.  The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 
the  reciprocal;  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.  The 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  -tisu-  represents 
the  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  -ti-, 
convey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 
one  another.  Reflexive  -ti-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 
the  reciprocal  -ti-. 

wuIa' tiso'wa  he  looked  at  himself  ( wabA -  same  as  wapA ) 
pAgA'tiso'wa  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  strike) 
ahitisutc*  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  (hi  to  say) 

§  40.  THE  MIDDLE  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.  It  is  a  form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.  The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.  Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o  and  u  long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  d. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants, 
amon<r  which  are  s  for  the  animate  and  t  for  the  inanimate.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  so,  su  and  su, 
and  td,  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.  These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.  The 
combinations  of  su  and  td  were  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  stems  (§  20).  They  appeared  there  in  the  role 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  heat 
and  warmth.  They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.  The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.  The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  heat  and  warmth. 
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d'wdwdpisxxHc1  when  he  swung 
wl'to1cdsoyA'ne  if  thou  shouldst  help 
]ca''JdsAywa  he  is  in  hiding 
ne'tdwa  he  killed  himself  66.8  (-'£-[§  9]) 

Jciwa' gwAtsb'w*  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Ane'mi'pugdt&'w*  it  floats  yon  way;  it  moves  away,  carried  by  the 
water  ( Anemi -  [§  16];  - pugd -  [§  19];  -wl  [§  28]) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  as 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  the 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a  reflexive  sense. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  s. 

Jco'gitepdnnKwa  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 

(k<H§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 

led' site pdlio'wa  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)  (kasl- 

[§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 

pentecd'wa  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 

'  (-c-  [§  21]) 

The  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  often  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a  passive  sense. 

tAgwa'hdsd'wa  he  is  caught  in  a  trap 

pemi'  pugo'w0,  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 
the  water;  pemi-  pugo-  [§ §  16,  19]) 

Myd'megd'wa  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 
about;  Tel-  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21;  also 
§8]) 

§  41.  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g  or  gu;  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Passive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A  peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a  third  person.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a  first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 
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keeps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
verb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  agent :  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
mark  the  singular  agent,  and  'i  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
plural  agent.  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
and  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
object  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
plural.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
with  an  animate  agent. 

newa' pAme' gw®  ne'niw a  I  am  seen  by  the  man 
Icewa' pAineygwa  ne'niw a  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wa'pAme'gwa  ne'niwx'w 1  he  is  seen  by  the  man.  [In  this  and  the 
next  case,  -wa  is  the  pronominal  termination;  -g-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-wa,  not  -gua  (for  gu  +  a),  as  in  the  first  two  exam¬ 
ples. — T.  M.] 

wa' pAme'gwa  ne'niwa, 'M  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wapA'megd'g 1  ne'niwA'n 1  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wapA'inegd'g 1  ne'niw a"*  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 
dwa  p  Am  e gw  a  ef  ne'niw a  when  I  was  seen  by  the  man 
awapAmegwAtc1  ne'niw a  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpAmegu'tc 1  ne'niw when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpAmeg\i'tci  ne'niw  a '**  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwa' pAmeguwd'tc*  ne'niv'Am  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dwa' pAmeguwd'tc1  ne'niw iC'  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 

The  Indefinite  Passive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown,— one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 

INDEFINITE  PASSIVE  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per. 

ne-gopi 

Excl. 

ne-gopena 

Inch 

lee-gdpena 

2d  per. 

Tee-gopi 

2d  per. 

Jce-gopwa 

3d  per.  an.  1 
3d  per.  inan.j 

-dpi 

3d  per. 

-dpi 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  -pi,  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i'pi,  a  quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  they  say,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  suffix.  Some  of  the 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
passive : 

ne'wapAmegd'p'  I  am  looked  at  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wdpTmego'pwa  you  are  looked  at 
wa'pAmU'])1  he  is  looked  at ;  they  are  looked  at 
wd'px^a'p*  it  is  looked  at ;  they  are  looked  at 
kenAtomego p‘  you  are  asked  368.4  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  plural.  The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -gi, — a  suffix  denoting  location 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passive 
forms  of  the  conjunctive  of  indefinite  tense: 

indefinite  passive,  conjunctive  mode 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per. 

d-igi 

Excl. 

d-gwiyage 

Inch 

d-gwixjAgwe 

2d  per. 

d-negi 

2d  per. 

d-gwiydgwe 

3d  per.  an. 

d-(u)tci 

3d  per.  an. 

d-gwiwatci 

d-(e)  tci 

3d  per.  inan.  a-Amegi 

3d  per.  inan. 

a-Amegi 

arutRmene'k1  when  you  were 

asked  372.12 

(k  for  g,  as 

for  - 

gapa-  and  in  other  similar  cases) 

natumik  I  being  asked  374.1  ( 

-m-  [§  21]) 

hJia'kas  Ameg1  they  (inan.)  were  set  on  fire  16.1 

The  third  person  animate  singular  of  the  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  different  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  in  the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  -ni;  if 
plural,  then  the  noun  ends  in  -i.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con¬ 
struction  is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g  and  gu.  The  object 
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of  the  action  of  the  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
the  nominative. 


d'hine' tc*  ne'niw Avn*  be  was  told  by  the  man 
d'hine' tc1  ne'niwii'1  be  was  told  by  the  men 
d'hine'  tc*  ne'niw  a' nl  they  were  told  by  the  man 
a'Jiine' tc1  ne'niw a'M  they  were  told  by  the  men 
d'ndwu  teA  i,'kwdwA'\\i  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
a' nawu'tc1 I'kwdicix"'  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
d'ndwu'tc1  i,'kwdvjAni  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
a'nawu'tc1  i''kwawakH  they  were  seen  by  the  women 


§  42.  Syntactic  Forms  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
case-relations.  The  case-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
the  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
the  objective.  All  these  forms  are  expressed  by  suflixes.  They  are 
thus  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative . 

-a 

Si 

-i 

-ni 

Vocative . 

-e,  -i 

-tige 

(-«).  -i 

-ni  {-ne) 

Locative . 

-gi 

-nigini 

-we,  -e,  -gi 

-gini 

Objective . 

-a,  -ni 

-gi,  -i 

-i 

-ni 

These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — A'nagwa  star,  and 
a'  sen1  stone. 


Star. 

Stone. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N  ominative  .  . 

A'nagwa 

A'ndgwA  'gi 

A'seni 

A'senya'ni 

Vocative  .  .  . 

Anci'gwe 

Ana'gweti'ge 

Ase'ni 

A'senya'ni 

Locative  .  .  . 

(A'ndgioi'gi 

\A'ndgu'gi 

j Anagwi’ nigi'ni 

A'seni'gi 

A  se'  nigi'ni 

Objective  .  .  . 

j A'nagwa 

A'nagA'ni 

WnagwA'gi 

\Andgwu'i 

j.i'sm* 

A'senya'ni 

There  is  no  difference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
of  the  possessive.  Thus: 

o' sat}  his  father  (animate) 
u'wic 1  his  head  (inanimate) 

§  42 
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The  ending  -gi  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  com¬ 
mon  origin. 

§  43.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  form  analogous  to  an 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  case. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  the 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem;  as,  Jce'Hci  great,  tcA'gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a  noun;  as,  mA'netd'w *  (from 
niA'netdKwa  mystery  being),  A'cdH  (from  A'caa  a  Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function  ;  they  have  a 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relation. 

Ite'Hci  mA'netoswa  a  great  mysterious  being 
tcAgi  vngiydpa  1  a  little  dwelling 
toi' netd'wi  a' A*  a  mysterious  country 
A'caJii  ne'niwa  a  Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agree 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

kentci  mA'netd'we\  O  great  mystery! 
mA'netd'wi  a'kydn 1  mysterious  lands 
A'cahi  ne'niwAxgi  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  takes 
on  the  function  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi¬ 
nations  with  secondary  elements  to  form — 

Nouns : 

tcAgi'ndga small  bowl 

me'nmiyni  apple  (literally,  large  fruit) 

Ase'nigd'ni  stone  dwelling 
Acd'hind'w*  Sioux  country 

Verbs: 

tc/ gahenuhi  w1  pl'cdgd it  is  a  tiny  buckskin  string 

ne'niwa  me' cindgusi'wa  t he  man  looked  big  (- nagu -  [§  IS] ;  -si-  [§  20]) 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi¬ 
tive  verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  stem- 
formation  with  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  resting 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens  4  of  the  stem  undergoes 
restriction  by  other  elements,  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoun 
§  43 
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is  maintained.  Such  a  combination  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gen¬ 
der  and  number.  It  stands  before  or  after  the  noun  it  modifies. 

me'cawi  sl'pdw1  large  is  the  river  ( mec -  large;  -a-  [§20] ;  -wi  [§ 28]) 
i' kwawA'g1  Jcdnd'siwA'g 1  the  women  are  tall  (-si-  [§  20];  -WAg1 
[§  28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 

§  44.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
in  §§  2S-34.  The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 

I  nlna  he  (an.)  ma 

we  (exclusive)  m'nana  it  (inan.)  in *' 

we  (inclusive)  Hndna  they  (an.)  I' nig1 

thou  Icin'1  they  (inan.)  i'nin * 

ye  lci'nwdwa 


§  45.  The  Possessive  Pronoun 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.  The  suffixes  differ  for 
nouns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
singular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 


OBJECT  POSSESSED 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

my . 

ne-ma 

ne-mAgi 

ne-mi 

ne-mAni 

ours  (excl.)  .... 

ne-menana 

ne-menanAgi 

ne-menani 

ne-menanAni 

ours  (incl.)  .... 

ke-menana 

ke-menanAgi 

ke-menani 

ke-menanAni 

thy . 

ke-ma 

ke-mAgi 

ke-mi 

ke-mAni 

your . 

ke-mwawa 

ke-mwawAgi 

ke-mwawi 

ke-mwawAni 

his . 

u-mAni 

u-ma'  i 

u-mi 

u-mAni 

their . 

u-mwdwAni 

u-mwawa'i 

u-mwawAni 

u-mwdwAni 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
word  for  dog  is  A'nemd"a,  a  noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 
-t-  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne'tawi 
i  am  (§  28). — T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  used  with  the  noun  in  the  same  number  would  be — 

ne'tAnemdhe'ma-  my  dog  (-t-  [§  8]) 
ke'tAnemdhe'ma  thy  dog 
utTnemohemAW  his  dog 


§§44,  45 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

netA'nemohemA' g ‘  my  dogs 
' ketA'nemdhemA'g ‘  thy  dogs 
utA' nemohemsu /n  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  a' sen1,  a  noun  of  inanimate  gender.  The  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singular 
would  be — 

neiTsem'm1  my  rock 
kebTsem'm1  thy  rock 
ubb seni'm.1  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 
the  plural  would  be — 

ne'tAsenimA'n1  my  rocks 
ke'biscnimA'n*  thy  rocks 
u'tAsenimAkk  his  rocks 

The  consonant  m  of  the  suffix  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives :  as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 
no'sa  my  father 
ke'gya  thy  mother 

u 'taiya'ri  his  pet  (referring  to  a  horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

n  e'ta'1  my  heart 
ke'gak1  thy  chest 
u 'wlc1  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools, 
n eto,Kj)VoagA^nl  my  pipe 
k e'me'ta"'1  thy  bow 
u 'wipA'n1  his  arrow 

[It  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the  m 
suffix  is  split  into  two  vowels  (§  6);  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  that 
under  unknown  conditions  t  is  not  inserted  after  ne ,  ~ke ,  u ,  before  initial 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  e  of  ne  and  Ice  is  elided,  while  a  glide  w  (§  8) 
is  inserted  after  u. 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m  of  the  suffix,  from  the  Texts, 
are — 

nesMna'  my  younger  brother  330.16 
nete'kwdm11  my  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 
neshnahAg1  my  little  brothers  282,13 
§  45 
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nQcicipem.kgi  my  ducks  284.2 

nes7mahenana  our  (excl.)  younger  "brother  90.12;  96.1 

noewemenanAn1  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 

kmmahenana  our  (incl.)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 

k7nemunana  our  (incl.)  sister-in-law  92.16  (-u-  =  -e-) 

ke^foy/mamenan  our  (incl.)  chief  300.24  ( t  inserted) 

keswnahenanAg*  our  (incl.)  younger  brothers  122.5,  11,  18 

ke/wg/wdmenanAg1  our  (incl.)  chiefs  62.22  ( t  inserted) 

keno£>ama  thyr  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 

koc^ma  thy  grandson  290.24 

ke.s7ma'a  thy  little  brother  252.1 

kefe'fomiAg1  thy  foods  314.14 

unfl/Jf/mAn1  her  husband  162.23,  24 

usmiAn  his  younger  brother  314.17 

uszmaha’1  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 

imma'*  his  younger  brothers  90.10 

ucisema'1  her  grandchildren  160.11 

u^ama'1  his  sisters  208.15 

UMwmo'1  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  (w  a  glide) 

u.toK JcAnem his  bones  16.5 

wtuJcAneuixw  his  bones  16.1 

utahinemxri1  his  garments  274.20 

us7ma'wawAn‘  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 
usunahwawAn1  their  younger  brother  94.19 

uwmemowawAn'  their  sister-in-law  92.8  (w  a  glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Examples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  m  of  the  suffix, 
are — 

negwV1  my  son  182.4;  184.8 
nemecomes a  my  grandfather  206.6 
n ecisaa  my  uncle  12.14 

negy3-  my  mother  38.15  (for  negia ;  cf.  ugiwawAri  their  mother) 

nI'Mna  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

n!//  my  arrow  84.20 

xnjo An1  my  arrows  290.20 

nQmecd'mesen&ua  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

kewdtaWnonenan1  our  (incl.)  medicine  308.22 

k etaiy3-  thy  pet  178.14 

k Qtotaweri  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 
kagvjisAg'  thy  sons  172.6 
kesesahwawa  your  elder  brother  294.18 
ucemisAn 1  his  niece  12.17,  20 
ugwim'  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

wvn  ^  his  comrades  14.5,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  (w  a  glide) 
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u wltcimaskotawa1  his  people  16.6 
ipywawAn*  their  mother  154.9 
u^/swawAn*  their  son  172.17 
uj'MMwawa'*  their  sons  172.20 
nmtcdneswsiWSiH  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  u-  of  the 
third  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  ocise mwaw  1  their  grandchildren 
154.18  with  kdcisem*  thy  grandson  290.24;  osAn1  his  father  208.15 
with  koswawAn*  your  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  English 
grammar,  Dr.  Jones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  transla¬ 
tion);  okomesAri  his  grandmother  234.4,  6  and  okMwawAn*  their 
grandmother  160.7  with  ko'Awn^senana  our  (inch)  grandmother 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

§  46.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  combination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  meaning  of  existence, 
being.  The  forms  are — 

m'yaw 1  myself 

ki'yawi  thyself 

u'vmya'vf  his  self 

ki'yana'ni  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

nl'yana'n1  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

ki'yawa'w1  yourselves 

uwi'yawa'wi  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb; 
and  when  so  used,  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  best 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

neta,'paneHa  m'yawi  I  am  independent  (literally,  I  own  my  own 
bodily  self) 

wa'/pACitdWA'gi  uwi'ydwa'vf  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 
defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§  47.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Demonstrative  pronouns  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  slightly  irregular 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  one  gender  to  another. 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  an  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  yonder. 

§§  46,  47 
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Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

this  . 

mAna 

mahAgi 

mAni 

mahAni 

that  . 

ina 

inigi 

Ini 

inini 

yonder  . 

inaga 

InamaliAgi 

inamAni 

InamahA  ni 

The  demonstrative  ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 

These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations : 

mA'na  ne'niwa  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

%'na  ne'niwa  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  point  of  interest) 

I'ndga  ne'niwa  yonder  man  (who  is  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight) 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  to  English  that,  yonder,  when  both  are  used  in  a  weak, 
indefinite  sense.  The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that  . 

inAma 

InimahAgi 

inima 

InimahAni 

This  pronoun  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a  particular  object 
selected  from  a  list;  as,  %'nAma  ne'niwa  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Which  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Another  pronoun  has  a  temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

iniya 

iniyaga 

iniye 

iniyane 

I'niya  ne'niwa  that  man  refers  to  a  man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 
alive. 
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A  demonstrative  performs  the  function  of  an  adjective;  and  when 
one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  a 
qualifier. 

viA'ni  d'i'cindgdHc 1  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 

Ini  d'i'ciseg i  that  is  how  the  affair  stands 

§  48.  Indefinite  Pronouns ,  Positive  and  Negative 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  for 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  for 
number,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answers 
to  somebody,  some  one,  and  is  used  of  persons ;  while  the  inanimate 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody,  no  one, 
nothing.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  with 
the  adverb  dgwi  no,  not,  occupying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Pronoun. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

other  . 

somebody,  something  .  .  . 
nobody,  nothing . 

ku'tAga 

u'wlya'a, 

dgu'wiya'a 

ku'tAg.Vgi 

uwi'yahA'gi 

a’guwi'yaha'gi 

ku’tAgi 

ka'goi 

agwi'gago'i 

ku’tAgA'ni 

kd'gohA'ni 

a'giviga'gdhA'ni 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  and  appear  as  nouns. 

Jcu'tAga  ne'niwa  the  other  man 
u'w%yd"a  p yd'wa  somebody  is  coming 
agu'wiyd"a  ai'yoH  nobody  .is  here 
dgwildgdvi  a’Hdgi'n *  nothing  is  left 

§  49.  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  interrogative  pronoun  asks  about  the  quality  of  a  noun,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 
absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

who,  what . 

which . 

wana'a 

tana 

wandhAgi 

tanigi 

waguna'  i 

tani 

wdgunahAni 

tanigi 

*  §§  48,  49 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 
wd'nda  tea'  Ina  ne'niwa  who  is  that  man? 
wdgund1  pydtdyAni  what  dost  thou  bring? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  quality  with  more  of  a  partitive 
sense. 

td'nated  i'na  ne'niw a?  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 
td'ni  pyd'toyAsni?  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro¬ 
nouns  have  also  an  attributive  function. 

wd'nd'a  ne'niw af  what  man?  Also,  who  is  the  man? 
td'na  ne'niwa ?  which  man?  Also,  which  man  of  several? 


Numerals  (§§  50-52) 


JO.  Cardinal  Numbers 


The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  with  a  quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows: 

ne'  gut 1  one 
nl'cwi  two 
ne'swi  three 
nyd'wi  four 
nyd'nAnwi  five 
ne'gutwaei'ga  six 
no'higa  seven 
ne'cwdciyga  eight 
cd'ga  nine 


medaswi'neguH 1 


.  I  eleven 


medaswinegutines'iw'1 
medaswiniew 1 


medaswiniewi'  nesi'w1 


meddswi'  nydnA'nw1  i 

meddswi'nydnAnwi'nesCw1] 
meddswinegu'twdcisga 
meddswinegutwdcigd'nesi 


Jfifteen 
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..1  seventeen 
eighteen 


meddsvnnohiga 

m  eddswin  ohigd'nesl  'vf  j 

medaswine'  cwdcisga 

meddswinecwdcigd'  nesAw\ 

medd'  swicdsqa  \  ■ 

v  A  nineteen 
medaswicaga  nesi  wl\ 

mwdbitAg 1  twenty 

nicwdbitAginegu't1 

nicwdbitAginegutines%'wi J ' 

neswd'bitA'g*  thirty 

neswdbitAgini'c'w i  l  thirt  two 

neswdbitA  ginicwinesi'w1  J  y 

nydwd'bitAygi  forty 


.  i  twenty-one 


l  forty-three 


fifty-four 


,  Iseventy-six 


seven 


nydwdbitAgine'swi 

nyawd  bit  a  gineswinesi  'vfj 

nydnAnd'bit 

cegilcAUAW1  J  y 

nydnAnabitAginyd'w 1 

nydnAndbitAginyawinesl'w * 

negutwdcigd'bitA'g1  sixty 

nequtwdcigdbitAqinydnA'nw 1  )  .  u 

negutwdcigdbitAginydnAnwi'nesi'wi J  ‘  J 

nohigd'bitAsg 1  seventy 

nohigdbitA  ginegutwdci'g 3 

ndbigdbitAginegutwdcigdnesi'wi^ 

necwdcigd'bitAsg 1  eighty 

necwdcigdbitA  ginohisga 

necwdcigdbitAgindhigdnesl'w 1 

cagd'bifAgi  ninety 

cdgdbitAginecwdci'ga 

cdgdbitAginecwdcigdneslswi\ 

ne'  gutwd"kwe  one  hundred 

nequtwd'kwe'nequ'P  )  ,  i  ,  , 

a  ,  _,7  „  lone  hundred  and  one 

negutwa  kweneguh  na\ 

ni'cwd'kw e  two  hundred 

mcwd'kwem,eddswinanicwi'na  two  hundred  and  twelve 
ne'swd'kwe  three  hundred 

neswakwenicwdbitAgineswi'na  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAcigAtASwd"kwe  six  hundred 

ndhigAtASWd"Jcwe  seven  hundred 

nacwdcigAtASwd"k,we  eight  hundred 

cdgA'tASwd"kwe  nine  hundred 

me' ddswd"kwe  ten  hundred)  ,,  , 

.7  v<7  „  ,  lone  thousand 

negutima  ka  kwe  one  box  J 

§  50 
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m  edaswinegutineslwitA  swd  " kwe 
me'ddswd^'kwe  ndrkdna  ne'  gutwdy'kwe 
ne' gutima'ka"kwe  ndrkdna  ne'gutwd''kw3 


eleven  hundred 


The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  terminate  with  the  inanimate  end¬ 
ing  -i.  They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a  symbol  that  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 
is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  counting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  quinary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.  What 
part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 
of  the  system  is  yet  uncertain. 

Negu'twaci'ga,  the  cardinal  for  six,  contains  three  elements. 
The  first  is  negut-,  and  stands  for  one.  The  second  is  probably  an 
initial  stem  ac-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 


d'cdw 1  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 
d'cowi'wa  he  wades  across  a  stream 

d'cVtAKmi  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuity 
The  third  element  is  the  ending  - ga ;  it  is  a  frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  series  that 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  enter;  and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  a  when  another  element  is  added. 


meddswinegutwdcigd'nesi'w 1  sixteen 
But  the  vowel  does  not  lengthen  in  negutu>AcigAtASWd''kwe  six 

HUNDRED. 

Nd'higa,  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  -ga  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne'cwdci'ga,  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nec-,  and  stands  for  three;  the 
second  is  dc-,  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending  -ga. 

Cd'ga,  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  -ga  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  ca-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 
impediment. 
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cd'powd'w a  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cdpu'nigA'n 1  a  needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  piercing  through 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adverb 
Jcwi'tc1  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  end,  and  Ca¬ 
may  possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  count 
up  to  the  adverb  Icwl'tc %  which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'ddsw the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  verb 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -das-  may 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAS-,  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  the 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  much  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-  is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  tAS-  occurs  always  in  the  form  tASwi-, 
which  is  an  initial  stem.  See  §  16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 
a  decimal  system.  After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  one 
or  the  other  of  two  forms.  One  is  a  cumulative  compound,  wherein 
the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaller  number 
second. 

meddswinegu't1  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 
nicwdbitAgine'swi  twenty-three 

negutwa'Tewenegu't 1  one  hundred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  and 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
bination  incorporates  nesi-,  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  finger, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral. 

me'ddsw i  it  is  ten 
meddswinydwinesi'wi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
numeration  is  clear  from  the  context.  For  example,  negutinesi'w ‘ 
can  mean  eleven,  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jumps  such  numbers  as  a 
hundred  and  one  and  a  thousand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a  hundred  and  eleven,  and  a  thousand  and  eleven,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same 
way  nicwinesi'w*  can  be  used  to  express  a  two-series;  neswinesi'w* ,  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  caganesi'w *,  a  nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -a'kwe,  the  same  thing,  prob¬ 
ably,  as  the  collective  suffix  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 
as — 

cegd'kwa  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree. — T.  M.] 
markwd'kwa  bear-tree 
pA'sigd"kwa  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  e,  which  is  characteristic  of  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coming  after  the  higher.  'There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number : 

n l cwd '  ’ kw eni'ew*  two  hundred  two  (for  two  hundred  and  two) 
the  other  with  this  combination  terminated  by  the  local  demon¬ 
strative  adverb  I'na*  there,  in  or  at  that  place: 
nicwakwe'nicw'ma  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  thus  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu¬ 
sive,  where  the  numeral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -Ias- 
[tASwi-,  see  §  16.  — T.  M.]  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  hundred. 

negutwacigAtASWd"kwe  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgA'tASwd"kwe  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a  thousand. 

meddswinegutitASWdK'kwe  ten  one  times  hundred 
meddswinegutinesiwitASwdy'kwe  one  ten  times  hundred 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
ten  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddswakwe;  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a  compound  expressing  one  box,  negutimakaSfkwe. 
The  word  for  box  is  makakwi,  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a  thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  e.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a  thousand.  The  term  is  now  a  fix¬ 
ture,  even  though  its  form  is  less  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a  single  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adapta¬ 
tion.  The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a  distinct 
number  of  units.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a  high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  same 
thing  by  the  use  of  smaller  integers  in  multiple  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  the 
thousands;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  count  with  high  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under¬ 
stood,  is  to  say — 

ne' gutimalcAs'deu>e  me' dase'nvo1  ini'tAse'nw i,  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  it  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 
its  sum 

A  number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
would  be — 


ne'gutimakayt'kwe  nyd' wdbitAgitA' swima'ka^'kw6  nl'  cwd'Tcwdxna 
meda! swineswiyna .  The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  THE  BOX  IS  TAKEN,  TWO 

hundred  plus,  ten  three  also  [  TASwi  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  stem  tASwi. — T.  M.] 


The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  when  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 


ne' guti' neni'wa  one  man 
ni'  cwikurdygi  two  women 
negu' txhixwa  he  is  alone 
nl'ciwAygi  they  are  two 


Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'ndwa'wa  ne' gut i  I  saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne'ndta  ne' gut i  I  saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
nepyd'nawAsgi  nyd'uo i 1  fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pydt0  nyd'w1  I  fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 


§  51.  Ordinals 


The  ordinals  are  combinations  with  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a  separate,  distinct  word.  Begin- 
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ning  with  the  second  ordinal  is  an  incorporated  -ouAmegi  or  - anArrieg \ 

the  final  ending  of  which  is  the  suffix  -gi,  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 

locative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.  With  the  eleventh 

ordinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  tAS- 

between  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  - onAmeg 1  or  -anAmegk 

Ordinals  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender.  They  are  as  follows: 

me'neHa  first 

nlco'nAme'g *  second 

nesd'nAme'gi  third 

nyad'nAme'g *  fourth 

nyariAndnA'meg *  fifth 

negvtwaeiga'nAme'g 1  sixth 

nohigdnAmegi  seventh 

necwdcigdnAmexgi  eighth 

cagd'riAme'g 1  ninth 

meddso'nAme'g 1  tenth 

m  ed  d  swi  negutH  as  bn  Ain  eg 1 

rn  eddsvrinegudn  esi'witASdnAmegi 

nlcwdl>itAgitASonAmegi  twentieth 

negutwakwetASdnAine'g *  hundredth 

vx eddswaVwetASdnAmegi  )  .  .  , 

«7  ,7  J  _  . Thousandth 

negutima  ka  kwetASoriAmeg1) 


.  [eleventh 


§  52.  Iteratives  and  Distributives 


Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
thrice.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanimate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity ;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

ne'gute'nw *  first  time 
ni'cenw 1  second  time 
ne'senw 1  third  time 
nyd'wen i  fourth  time 
nyd' nAne'nw1  fifth  time 
negutwdcigAtAse'nwi  sixth  time 
no'higAtAse'nw i  seventh  time 
ne' cwacig At Asesnwi  eighth  time 
cd' gAtase'nw1  ninth  time 
me'ddse'nwi  tenth  time 

medaminegutitASe'nw*  }eleventh  tjme 

meddsvnnegutinesiwitA  $e  nwl ) 
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nicwdbitAgitAse'nw *  twentieth  time 
negutwalcwetAse'nw 1  hundredth  time 

mcwakweneswdbitAginydwineslwitAse^riw1  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  time 

nequtimalcaikwetAse'nw1],,  ,  , 

.  .  [thousandth  time 

medaswa  kwetAse  nwl  J 


Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a  time,  as 

EACH  ONE,  TWO  AT  A  TIME,  EVERY  THIRD  ONE,  FOUR  APIECE.  The 
distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  numeral 
syllable.  In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals: 


nd’neguH 1  each  one 

ndnlcwi  each  two 

ndneswi  or  nd'neswi  each  three 


nd'nydwi  or  ndnydw 1  each  four 
nd'nydnA^nw 1  each  five 
ndnegutwdci'ga  each  six 
nd'noM'ga  each  seven 
nd'necwdciKga  each  eight 
cd'caga  each  nine 
md'medd'sw 1  each  ten 


md’  meddswineguH1 
md,meddswinegutinesi'wi 
nd'nlcwdMt.A^g1  each  twenty 
n  d'nicwdbitAginicvf 
nd'mcwa  bit  a  gimcwinesi  'wl 
nd'neswdbitAygi  each  thirty 
nd'nydwdbitAsgi  each  forty 
nd'nydnAnwdbitA'gi  each  fifty 
n d'negutwdcigdbitAKgi  each  sixty 
nd'noMgdbitAygi  each  seventy 
nd'necwdcigdbitA 'g1  each  eighty 
cd' cdgdbitA'g*  each  ninety 
nd'negutwd''kwe  each  hundred 
md'meddswd^Jcw e 
nd'  negutim. a  Vc-f’  kw 


each  eleven 


each  twenty-two 


each  thousand 


Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are — 
m,dmene'ta  every  first 
nddncoriAmedf  every  second 
ndnesonAmegi  every  third 
md'meddsdnAme'g 1  every  tenth 
nd' negutwakwetAS dnArne'gi  every  hundredth 
Distributive  iterative^  are  expressed  in  a  similar  way. 

nd'negute'nw i  it  is  once  at  a  time 
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na'nlce'nw i  it  is  twice  at  a  time 
no! nese'nw1  it  is  thrice  at  a  time 

these  distributives  are  often  followed  b}r  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  i'c1,  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
The  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

nd'nicwi'c 1  two  at  a  time 
nd'nesvn  ci  three  at  a  time 
ma'medaswimcwinesiwi'c*  thirteen  at  a  time 
iidmcwdbitAgitAsdnAmegiyci  every  twentieth 
nd'ndhigAtAsenwi'c *  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  multipli¬ 
cand  ,  and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'guti  nd'negute'nw *  one  is  taken  once  at  a  time 
ni'cwi  nd'nlce'rm1  two  is  taken  twice  at  a  time 
ne'svri  nd’  nese'nwi  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a  time 

Note.— Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
dialect.  The  word  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  d'pelta'wi,  an 
adverb  denoting  half.  It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a  cardinal 
is  used  in  the  numerator. 
negutd'peta'w 1  one  half 
nicwd'pe'ta'w 1  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  d'sepAyne,  an  adverbial  form  of  d'sepAyna 
raccoon.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  which  was 
the  price  paid  for  a  raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
denominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negutd’ sepA'ne  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a  dollar 
neswa' sepA'nee  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  ina'  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
there,  at  that  place.  When  it  comes  after  such  phrases  as  have 
been  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
and  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpe'ta'wma'  one  and  a  half 
negutdsepA' nina'  plus  a  fourth 

§  53.  Adverbs 

There  are  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation¬ 
ship.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjuncts.  As 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  express¬ 
ing  time. 

I'nug 1  a'  ’pydyd'n1  to-day  was  when  I  came 
pyd'wa  a'cawa'iye  he  came  long  while  ago 
ask a' talma" 1  nipya  by  and  by  I  will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  office  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne''kAni  pe'pdni  during  the  whoie  year 
ne/'kAn  dn pemdtesiHc*  during  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
a/ya'pwa'w’  nd'wakwa'g 1  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a/ya'pwaw1  pyd'tc 1  before  he  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occurring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
office  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems : 

tcl'g epyd'g*  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
a'kwi tApakwi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a  modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  either 
a  clause  or  a  sentence. 

kaci'wato'w*  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a  question) 
kaci'wfto'w*  I  don’t  care  what  happens;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma'satci  p>ydywa  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  make 
them  into  conjunctives.  Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctives 
are — 

General  connectives : 
nd,Kka  and,  as — 

ki'na  na/'kAmffi0  thou  and  I 
ce'wana  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  implied,  as — 

dtci'moTid'pi  ce'wana  WA'mka'wa  he  was  told,  but  he  forgot 

Introductives : 

nahi'  well,  I  say,  as — 

nahi',  mates  o' 'kdnd'wa  — —  well,  I  will  tell  the  story  of 
him  - 

tcaho',  with  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  nahi' 

Tca' cinaH  why!  how  now!  as — 

ka'cina'*,  d'gwindgwai'yAni'ni  why,  thou  hast  not  gone  yet! 
Ica' cind'gwa  is  much  like  leA'cindH 
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§  54.  Interjections 

There  are  also  numerous  interjections.  Naturally  most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind. 
There  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  tai'ydnaKi  would  that  I 
had  my  wish  !  It  is  used  with  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  prayer. 
Tai'ydna '-l  pyd'te!  oh,  I  wish  he  would  come! 

The  other  interjection  is  tel,  expressing  wonder.  It  can  and  often 
does  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a  suffix. 
a  pydtcitcl!  when,  lo,  here  he  came! 

§  55.  CONCLUSION 

On  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
general  summary.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  much  has  been  wholly  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
point  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  woidd  give  an 
intelligible  idea  of  what  the  grammar  of  this  one  Algonquian  dialect 
is  like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a  myth  that  was 
purposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
idiom  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
with  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  short  analysis  of 
some  of  its  morphology  and  syntax. 
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[Cf.  Fox  Texts,  pp.  70-74.] 
Ma'kwAiF*  1  pamine'kawatcig1.2 3 * * * * * 

Bear  they  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him. 


Inipi3 

It  is  said 


acawaiye4  negutenw15 

long  ago  it  was  once 


a'pepog16 

when  it  was 
winter 


a‘A\skime'pugi7 

when  first  it  had 
snowed 


a'A'skanwig18  neswi9 

while  the  first  three 
snow  was  on 


neriiwAg' 10 * *  acicawatc111  mamaiya12 

men  they  went  to  early 

hunt  for  game 


kegiceyap®.13 * * * 

in  the  morning. 


ApAta'kig114 

On  the  hillside 


a '  pe’k  wisasAga'  k* 15  ma'kwAn1 16 

where  it  was  thick  bear 

with  growth 


a'pitci'kawanitc1.17 

he  went  in  making  a 
trail. 


4ma!'kwAni  object  of  the  following  participle  ( ma"kwa  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -»*  objective 
animate  singular  suffix  [§  42]). 

‘‘pamine'ka'watci'gi  third  person  plural,  animate,  transitive  participle  ( pami -  for  pemi-  [initial  stem 
denoting  movement  past;  e  of  pemi-  becomes  a  in  the  participle,  §33];  -ne'ka-  a  secondary  stem  meaning 
to  drive,  to  pursue  [§  19];  -w-  [§  21  (?)]  ;  -a-  refers  to  the  animate  object  ma'kwAni ;  -tcigi  animate,  third 
person,  participial  plural  [§  33],). 

3  Inipi  combination  of  an  introductive  and  a  quotative  ( I'ni  [§  47]  singular,  inanimate,  demonstrative 
pronoun  used  as  an  introductive;  i'pi  impersonal  quotative,  occurring  usually  as  a  suffix  [§  41]). 

4  a'cawai'yc  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  (§53). 

6  ne'gute'nwi  iterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  inanimate,  intransitive  verb  of 
the  independent  series  (§  28). 

1 >a''pepd'gi  third  person  singular  inanimate  intransitive  verb  of  the  indefinite  conjunctive  mode  (d- 
temporal  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [§  16];  -gi  suffix  with 
a  locative  sense  [§  42]). 

7  a-A-slci'me’pu'gi  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  ( aski -  initial  stem  signifying  early,  soon,  first  [§  16]; 
me- initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice,  cold;  me'pu-  to  snow). 

8  a'Askanwi'gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (Ask-  same  as  in  note  7;-anw- 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense). 

3  ne’svoi  cardinal  used  as  an  adjective  to  the  following  noun. 

ne’niwA'gi  animate,  plural  norm,  subject  of  the  following  verb  (ne'niwa  nominative  singular;  -gi 
suffix  denoting  plurality  [§  42]). 

11  ad'cawa'tci  (cicd  initial  stem  to  hunt;  third  person  plural,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  con¬ 
junctive  mode  [§  29]). 

12  ma'maiya  temporal  adverb  expressing  relative  time. 

13  kegi'ceyd'pa  temporal  adverb  referring  to  that  part  of  the  morning  just  before  and  immediately  after 
sunrise. 

14  apA'td'ki'gi  independent,  intransitive,  verbal  combination  used  like  a  noun  ( apAt -  akin  to  a'pe'ta'wi 
signifying  half,  part  of;  -d'ki-  akin  to  a"ki  meaning  earth,  ground,  land;  -gi  locative  suffix). 

15  ape'kwisasAga'ki  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  (d-  vowel  augment  same  as  in  note  6,  but  used  here, 

as  in  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a  relative  force;  pe'kwi-  initial  stem  denoting  density',  thickness 
[§16];  sasAg-  reduplicated  form  of  the  initial  stem  sa g-  [see  sAgi- §  16],  which  has  taken  on  the  sense  of 
taking  hold  of;  -'ki  third  person,  inanimate,  pronominal  ending  of  the  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]). 

16  ma”kwAni  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  Verb  that  follows. 

17  d  pitci  ka'wdni'td  third  person  singular,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode,  used 

with  a  subordinate  subject  in  the  objective  relation  (pit-  initial  stem  denoting  movement  into  an 

enclosure  [§  16];  for  the  tci-  of  pitci-  cf.  pyatei-  under  pya-,  also  §  8;  ’ka-  secondary  stem  expressing  the 

notion  of  making  an  imprint,  sign,  track,  and  of  moving,  going  [§  18];  -wd-  connective  stem  [§  20];  -ni- 

incorporated  representative  of  an  objective  relation,  and  parallel  in  construction  to  -ni  in  ma'kwAn'. 

It  belongs  with  -tci  in  nitci,  and  so  enters  into  a  subjective,  relation  [§  34]). 
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Neguti18  a'pItcinagAnatc119  a/a’ci'kahwatci.2 


ahinat 


i  22 


One  he  went  in  following 

after  him 

wltamatcin* *.23 

said  he  to  him  whom  he 

him  accompanied. 

W  atcikesiyagi 24 

From  the  place 
where  it  is  cold 


he  set  him  to  going. 


“ Watcikosiyagicisawa!  ’  ’ 5 

“  To  the  place  whence  the  source 
of  cold  is  he  going  fasti  ” 


wase'kaga,25 

he  who  went 


round  by  way  of, 

Ini28  na'ka29  watcinawa'kwagi30 

And  another  to  the  place  whence  he  who  went 
then  the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by 

day  way  of 


“  Watcinawa'kwagicisawa!” 26  akitc1.27 

“  Towards  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 

day  is  lie  hurrying!” 

wase'kaga25  “A'pAgicimugicisawa!”31 


■  towards  the  place  of  the 
falling  down  is  he  hastening!” 


aliitck27 

said  he. 

Aiyaco'ka 

To  and  fro 


ii '  kl  win  a  mo  ’  t  a  tlw  ate1 . 

long  did  they  together  keep 
him  in  flight  from  them. 


32 


AskAtcip1 33 

Later  on  it  is  said 


a'kigaliinapitc*,35  ii  ‘  a  ■  ski  p  Aga  me '  k  wisen  igi  tci ! 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a  green  surface  lo, 

looked, 


T(36 


keyahapaiy 

it  was  the  fact 


petegipyayata  34 

behind  he  who  was 
coming 

•i37 


a  pemeg1- 

to  a  place 
above 


is  ne'guti  cardinal  (§  50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  noun  understood. 

19  a'pitcina'g.ina'tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode  {pit-  same  as 
in  note  17;  nag  a- initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  16];  -n-  an  intervocalic  causal  particle  [§§  8, 21]; 
-a-  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  -tci  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
singular  subject,  conjunctive  [§  29]). 

d-a-ci'kahwatci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  (-'lea-  secondary  stem,  same  as  in  note  17;  -hw-  causal 


particle  [§  37];  -a-  same  as  in  note  19;  -tci  same  as  in  note  19). 

21  watcikesiyagicisawa'.'  third  person,  singular,  animate  intransitive  verb  of  the  independent  series  ( wdtei - 
initial  stem  [from  utci,  a  locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  away  from  (§  16)];  kesiya- 
initial  combination  expressing  cold;  -gi  locative  suffix  denoting  place  where  [§  42];  wdtcikesiydgi 
whence  comes  the  cold  is  an  inanimate  participial  construction;  ici  a  locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
away,  toward:  it  often  occurs  as  a  suffix  [§  52];  watcikesiydgici  toward  the  place  whence  comes 
the  cold  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination;  -isa-  secondary  stem  expressing 
swift  movement  [§  19];  -tea  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  wa  [§§  6.  28]). 

22  dhindtet  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (a-  as  in  note  15;  hi-  initial  stem  meaning  to  say  [§  16]; 

7i-  as  in  note  19;  -a-  as  in  note  19;  -tci  as  in  note  19). 

*  23  wUamatcini  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  participle  {wi-  initial  stem  denoting  com¬ 
panionship  [§  16];  -t-[§8];  -a- secondary  stem  denoting  condition;  -m-  animate  causal  particle  [§§  21, 37]. 
jd-  animate  objective  sign;  -atcini  contains  both  subject  and  object,  being  a  possessive,  transitive  parti¬ 
cipial  [§  33]). 

24  Explained  in  note  21. 

25  Participial  (§33),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination  -ga,  not  ta  (see  §34);  -ka-  a  second¬ 
ary  stem  meaning  track,  imprint  (§  18). 

is  wdtei-  as  in  note  21;  nawa'kwag <  (§53);  the  final  i  elided  (§  12)  before  ic  t-  (§  16),  the  final  i  of  which 


is  likewise  lost;  -isawa  as  in  note '21. 

27  hi  an  initial  stem  as  in  ahinatd  (note  22);  the  form  is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intransitive 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

2s  See  note  3. 

29  An  adverb  (§  53). 


30  See  note  26.  „„  ..  ..  „ 

31  d-  prefix-  pAgi- an  initial  stem  meaning  to  strike  (§  14);  icisawa  as  m  notes  21, 26;  gi  locative  suffix. 

32  d- prefix'  kiwi-  an  initial  stem  cognate  with  ki-  (§  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (§8);  -a- a  secondary  stem 
often  used  to  indicate  flight  (§19);  -m-  instrumental  particle  (§§  21,  37);  -d-  sign  of  middle  voice  (§  40); 
-•t-  an  intervocalic  (§  8);  -a-  is  not  clear;  -ti-  sign  of  reciprocity  (§  38);  -watci  sign  of  third  plural 
animate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

33  For  AskAtci+ipi;  AskAtci  cognate  with  aski-  (§  16);  ipi  as  in  note  3.  ..  .  . 

si  veteai-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7,  8, 14;  pyaydta  contains  pya  an  initial  stem  denot¬ 
ing  movement  hither  (§  16);  yd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  ayawate'e,  note  41);  from 
the  analogy  of  pyayAn*  (from  pya )  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -G  termination  of  the  animate 

intransitive  participial,  third  person  singular  (§  33).  .  rf  on,s 

35  For  a-kigi  +  dhindpitd;  a'kigi  on  the  ground;  -gi  a  locative  suffix  (§42);  ahinapitci  {a— tci  [§  29]); 

-h-  (§  8);  -i- for  ici  thus  (§  12);  -n-  (§  8);  dpi  to  see.  __  .  .  .  . 

36  L,n-  a  connective  stem  meaning  reclining,  lying  down  (§  20);  a-gi  as  in  note  6;  -tci  (§  54). 

37  T  have  altered  a'pemegi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemegi.  The  first  can  not  be  analyzed;  the  second  can, 
and  fs  supported  by  l pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1).  The  a' pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  at  72.2  apparently 
is  a  typographical  error.  The  analysis  is  a-gi,  as  in  note  G. 
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Lbull.  40 


a  pemeg1 

into  the 
above 


i  37 


SasAgAnig* 39 

At  the  thick 
growth 

ayawate'e.41 

"when  they 
went. 


a'tetepine'kawawatc140 

while  round  in  a  circle  they 
drove  him 


a‘i-ciweneguwatci3S  ma'kwAn1.1 

was  the  way  along  which  the  bear, 
they  were  led  by 

keyahapaiyu 

was  really  the 
time 

Ini  a'kowepyayata42  a'kowatcin143  a'kwagohomatc1,44  “  Ma  tap  ye1, 45 

There-  behind  he  who  him  who  was  then  did  he  cry  out  to  “OUnion-of- 

upon  came  next  him,  Rivers, 

kiwataweM46  A'pemegiku47  keteciwenegonana!’’48  ahinatc*22  Matapya- 

letusturn  Into  the  sky  truly  he  is  leading  you  and  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers 

back!  "  me  away!”  him 

hAn*,49  cewana50  a'pwawipeme'tagutc1.51 

him,  but  not  a  reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapya'a  tcawine'k1  pamipahuta58  wIsAgenuhahAn*53  ahutaihitc'.54 

Union-of-  in  the  middle  he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  have  for 

Rivers  space  his  pet. 

Tagwaginig155  amAtAnawatc* 56  ma'kwAn*;1  anesawatc1;57 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  they  killed  him; 

kicinesawatc168  me'tegumici  u'te'kunAn*  a'kicklckahAmowatc1, 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cut  them, 


59 


na'ka50  ma'komicyan’;  ahapAckinAnihawatc1 60  ma'kwAn';1  kiciwInA- 

likewise  sumachs;  then  they  put  him  to  lie  on  bear-him;  when  they 

top  of 


38  id  initial  stem  thus  (§  10);  -we-  variant  of  «>.i.(from  aw  a  [§  16]  by  §  12);  -n-  (§  21);  -e-  (§  8);  -gu- 
sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  a — watci  (§  29 ). 

39  sasAg-  reduplicated  form  of  saq-  an  initial  stem  (§  16),  as  in  note  15;  -A-  as  in  pAgA-  beside  pAgi-  to 
strike;  -ni-  (§  34);  -gi  locative  suffix  (§  42). 

10  d-  temporal  particle;  tetepi-  a  collateral  form  of  tetep-  (§  16),  an  initial  stem  denoting  movement  in  a 
circle  (cf.  pemi-  and  pem-)\  ne'ka-  (§  19)  as  in  note  2;  -to- apparently  a  glide  (§8);  awatci  termination 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

41  Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  intransitive  (§  29). 

42  Compare  a'koivatdni  note  43;  pyayaia  as  in  note  34.  » 

43  A  participial  (see  §  33). 

44  a—atci  (§  29);  -to-  (§§  21,  37). 

45  For  dp  cf.  apd  (§  24);  the  form  is  a  vocative  singular  animate  (§  42);  see  also  §  6. 

46  For  kiwd+tawei;  kiwd-  initial  stem  to  turn  hack  (§  16):  -tawei  for  -tawe  (§  6)  sign  for  first  person 
plural  (excl.)  intransitive  imperative  (§  31). 

47  a'pemigi,  explained  in  note  37;  -leu  verily. 

48  For  ke—gundrui  with  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  as  in  -isdwa,  (see  note  21);  ke—gunana  is  the  pro¬ 
nominal  sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  first  per¬ 
son  plural  inclusive  independent  mode  (§  28);  ted-  variant  of  tAci-  (§  16);  -wene-  as  in  note  38. 

49  Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (§  42). 

69  See  §  53. 

61  pwawi-  the  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb;  it  stands  following  the  particles  a-  and  wl-,  and  before 
the  verbal  stems  (see  §  35.3);  -gu-  sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  d~atd  (§  29). 

62  A  participial  (§  33);  pami-  for  pemi-  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  participle;  pemi-  (§  16); 
pahu-  same  as  -paho-  (§  19). 

63  -Ani  as  in  note  49;  wl-  sAg-  (§  16). 

64  d—td  (§  29);  -h-  a  glide  (§  8);  -u-  possessive  pronoun  his  (§  45);  for  the  omission  of  the  suffix,  see 
p.  852. 

65  -gi  locative  suffix;  -ni-  as  in  note  39. 

36  a-  temporal  prefix;  -n-  an  instrumental  particle (§  21);  -awatci  pronominal  sign  showing  thesubject 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  animate,  con¬ 
junctive  mode  (§  29);  mAtA  to  overtake  (§  16). 

67  nes-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  slay  (§16);  a— awatc  i  as  in  note  56. 

68  kici-  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  (§  16). 

39  d— Amowatd(\ 29);  He-  (§  25);  kick-  (§  10);  -a-  (§  8);  -h-  (§  21). 

60  dr— awatci  (§  29);  -h-  (§  8);  see  note  91. 
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nihawate! 61  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc1.82 

finished  skinning  then  began  they  to  throw  them 
and  cutting  him  up  everywhere. 

uwlc1 ; 64  papogin* 65  a'kAtawiwapAg1 60 

his  head;  in  the  winter  time  when  nearly  morning 


WatapAgic163 

Eastward 


ahina'kawatc* 

was  where  they 
threw 


AnagwAg* 07 

stars 


ketciwAgape'6;88 

are  they  accustomed 
to  rise; 


Inipiyowe89  Ini  ma'kowlc1.70 

it  is  said  in  times  that  bear-head 

past 


Na'ka29 

and 


uta'tagagwAn171 

his  back-bone 


a‘e-g‘ 72 

also 


watapAg173  ahina'kawatc1.  A'e’gape'674  pepog*75  nawap‘ 70  AnagwAg107 

to  the  east  was  where  they  threw.  Also  it  is  wont  in  the, winter  they  are  seen  stars 

asipocigig1.77  Inipiyowe89  Ini  uta'tagagwAn1.71 

they  that  lie  close  and  it  is  said  of  old  that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi3 * * * 7 * * *  naka29  iyowe  wlnwawa78  Inigi79  nlgani  nyiiwi 

It  is  said  also  iiFthe  past  they  these  in  front  lour 

Ina  ma'kwa8°  na'ka29  petegi  neswi  Inigipiyowe81 

that  bear  and  behind  three  they  are  said  in 

the  past 


anagwAg107 

stars 

ma'kwAn11 * * * * * * * * 

bear-him 


pamine'kawatcig*.2  Tcawine'kitca82  ina1'  tcAgi  Anago'a83  Acita'kwagp- 

they  who  were  in  pursuit  Truly  in  the  middle  there  little  tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinwa.84  Inapi85  Anemolia'a,86  utaiyan187  Matapya'a  WlsAgenoliAn1.53 

it  hang.  It  is  said  little  dog,  his  pet  Union-of-Kivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin188  me'tegumicyan189  na'ka29  ma'kumicyan189  watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 


61  klci-  as  in  note  58;  -awatci  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  as  in  notes  56,57; 
-h-  (§  21);  winAni-  (§  16). 

62  For  a — awatc<;  wapi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  (§  16). 

63  wi'itapAgici  for  wdtdpAgi  (note  73);  id  (§§  10,  52). 

M  u-  his;  for  the  absence  of  the  m  suffix  see  §  45;  -i  (§  42). 

65  Compare  d'pepogi  (note  6)  and  pepogi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a  locative  (§  42). 

66  A  locative;  cf.  pacS katawiwapAnig  until  nearly  morning  298.2;  -wdpA-  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
stem  wtipA-  to  see;  note,  too,  awabA-nig  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  6 
and  p  (see  §  3). 

67  Noun,  animate  plural  (§  42). 

68  for  ketciicAgi+dpe'e;  for  dpe'e  see  §  14;  ketdwAgi  (- wAgi  is  the  sign  for  the  third  person  plural  inan¬ 
imate  intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [§  28]). 

ss  For  ini+ipi+iyowe;  see  note  3  and  iyowe  next  paragraph. 

™  ma'kwa+uwid  (see  §  12). 
n  u—Ani  (§  45). 

72  See  §  10;  d — gl  as  in  note  6. 

72  A  locative. 

7*  See  §§  10,  14. 

75  See  note  6. 

™  naw-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  see;  cf.  dndwdwdtc(i)  they  beheld  him  198.2;  -apt  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  third  person  plural  indefinite  passive,  independent  mode  (§  41). 

77  See  -tin-  (§  20)  and  also  §  12. 

7«  Accidentally  omitted  in  §  44. 

™  Animate  plural  of  ina  (§  47). 

so  I  have  altered  inini  ma'kwAni  of  Dr.  Jones  to  ina  ma'kwa  (see  72.8),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 

(cf.  §§  42,  47). 

si  For  inigi  ipi  iyowe  see  notes  69  and  79. 

so  -tea  verily. 

83  See  §  12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  of  Anagm. 

86  -cm-  (§  20?);  -wa  (§  28). 

85  For  ina+ipi  see  notes  3  and  80. 

86  o  shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  (§  42). 

87  See  §  45. 

ss  -gini  termination  of  the  locative  plural  (§  42). 

ss  Inanimate  plural  (§72). 
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wipAga'k* 00  ahapAskinAnicigawatc* 91  ameskowig192  ta'tupAgond93  Ini94 

red  at  the  leaf  when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of  then  bloody  became  leaves  That 

tagwagigin*  watcimeckwipAga'k190  me'tegumicyan189  naka29 

in  the  fall  why  the  leaves  became  red  oaks  and 

ma'komicyanh89 

sumachs. 

Ina'kwitc1.95 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 

They  who  are  in  Pursuit  of  the  Bear 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
there  was  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a  bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  “Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!”  called  he  to  his  companion. 

He  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  “In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!”  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  “Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun) 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!”  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a  long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  a  while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo !  the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  For  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  place  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 
that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
“O  Ilnion-of-Ilivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!”  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  behind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a  pet. 

9(1  watci-  as  in  notes  21,  26, 30;  meclcwi-  blood,  same  as  meskwi  (see  §  9);  -pA-  as  in  tci'tupAgoni  leaves; 
-0a- (§20);  -  /ci(§  29). 

91  a— watci  (§29;)  -gd-  (§20);  -ci-  for  -cin-  (§  20);  loss  of  n  (§  12);  -ft-  presumably  a  glide  (§  8); 
apAskinAni  same  as  apAckinAni  in  dhapAckinAni-hawatc  above  (see  note  90). 

92  times kowigi  a  variant  for  dmeskowi'ki;  d—ki  (§29);  mesko-  for  meskwi  (note  90,  §  12  near  the  end); 
-wi-  (20). 

93  Plural  of  td'tupAgw’  (see  §§  12,  42  );  -pA-  as  in  watcimeckwipAga'ki. 

94  See  note  3. 

99  For  Ini  d'kwitci  (§  10);  ii—tci  (§  29). 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  hear;  then  they  slew  him;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
likewise  sumachs;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
they  skinned  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  his  meat,  then  they  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-bone  toward  the  east  did  they  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt¬ 
ers)  that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  behind)  a  tiny  little  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a  little  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of- Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  boughs),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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SIOUAN 

DAKOTA  (TETON  AND  SANTEE  DIALECTS) 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


By  Franz  Boas  and  John  R.  Swanton 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Siouan  languages  are  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
dialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
the  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  by 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
dialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
the  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  Avhich  embraces 
four  dialects— Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
Yankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west¬ 
ern  bands,  and  Assiniboin  bv  those  of  the  northwest.  I  he  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  giammai,  texts,  and 
dictionary  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  R.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  vols.  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton’s  studies  of  a  series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a  Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Doctor 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a  Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton  s  notes,  contained  in  the 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  based 
on  Riggs’s  published  Santee  material  has  been  discussed  by  F.  Boas. 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a  study  of  J.  Owen  Dor¬ 
sey’s  work,  The  <£egiha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi1).  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  collections  of  Mr.  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F.  Boas.  Page  references  in  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorsey  referred  to  before. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Since  Riggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  does  not  distinguish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  American  lan¬ 
guages,  we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
employed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs’s  alphabet  has  been  adhered 
to;  but/?',  k\  t\  and  c  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 
the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a  fortis 
s  and  s;  a  is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  6  and  e. 

TABLE  OF  SOUNDS  OF  TETON 

CONSONANTS 


Stops 

Continued 

<x> 

co 

c3 

c3 

(h 

CO 

c3 

•n 

.  c3 

c3  S 

,  > 

PJ 

f-t 

Si 

Pi 

f- 

f- 

£  > 

O 

co 

3 

co 

<5 

O 

co 

cn 

£  a 

o 

CO 

Labial . 

....bp 

V  V. 

—  -  7)1  -  W 

Dental . 

.  .  .  .  d  t 

f  t  z 

s  s  n  l  — 

Dorso-palatal  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  —  — 

—  —  — 

-  -  -  -  y 

Affricatives  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  -  6 

c  6  - 

Alveolar  .... 

.  .  .  .  —  — 

/ 

-  -  z 

s  S  -  —  — 

Palatal . 

.  ...  g  k 

¥  Tc  - 

—  —  —  „ —  — 

Velar . 

....g- 

(?) 

n  -  -  -  - 

Open  breathing  .  . 

VOWELS 

A 

Pure  . 

.  .  i  e 

e  a 

0  u 

Nasalized 

.  .  .  in 

en  an 

on  un 

1See  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Ponka  Grammar  (Congres  International  des  Americanistes,  xve  session, 
Quebec,  1907,  vol.  11,  pp.  317-337). 
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The  atfricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 
they  are  closely  associated  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fortis  velar  occurs. 

The  affricative  c  series  corresponds  to  the  English  on  in  church; 
the  z,  s  series  to  z  in  azure  and  to  sh  in  shore;  U  to  the  velar  ch  in 
German. 

The  phonetic  system  of  Santee  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 
except  that  l  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d  and  n.  Teton  n  is  either 
initial  or  follows  Ti  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y  of  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
and  is  throughout  replaced  by  4  (English  sonant  tii).  According  to 
Dorsey,  this  sound  approaches  the  l  and  r  of  other  dialects;  i.  e. ,  it  is 
pronounced  slightly  laterally  and  with  a  tendency  to  a  trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  affricative  series,  /,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  l  is  absent. 
In  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  Ponca,  the  Teton  y  is  replaced 
by  l. 

In  Winuebago  the  Teton  y  is  replaced  by  a  weakly  trilled  linguo- 
apical  r.  Two  n  sounds  are  found,  one,  n ,  more  strongly  sonant 
than  the  other  n.  In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  j 
occurs  besides  the  surd  li. 

In  the  printed  Ponca  texts  published  by  Dorsey  an  alphabet  is  used 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakota  alphabet  used  by  Higgs  and  in 
later  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey’s  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
respects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
American  languages  than  Riggs’s  alphabet.  Nevertheless  we  have 
adhered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
inverted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


Riggs 

D  orsey- 

p,  t,  k 

•b  s 

c 

P 

V\  t\ 

p,  t,  k 

s,  s'1 

(?) 

c'1 

tc 

2b  (■>  If 

y,  f,  v 

c1 

td 

/ 

z 

j 

V 

dj 

li 

'lO 0 

9 

®(2) 

i Supplementary  symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  sounds  s  and  s  occur  in  Ponca. 
The  sounds  s  and  c  of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  by 
s'  and  s',  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
they  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stops; 
those  with  initial  m  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  s,  s,  li.  The  first 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  the  second  shows  a  remarkable 
variability  in  different  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  common 
to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  consonantic 
clusters: 

SANTEE 


Pi 

0+3 

0  Pi 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

c3  § 

+3  o 

|p 

V 

t 

h 

s 

✓ 

s  . 

6 

d 

n 

b 

m 

V 

- 

pt 

- 

ps 

ps 

pc 

t 

tp 

- 

ik 

- 

- 

- 

It 

kp 

ht 

- 

ks 

ks 

kc 

m 

• 

md 

mn 

Ji  , 

hd 

Jin 

Kb 

Jim 

s 

sp 

st 

sk 

— 

— 

sc 

sd 

sn 

sb 

sm 

s 

sp 

st 

sk 

— 

— 

sc 

sd 

sn 

sb 

bn 

n 

lip 

nt 

Hk 

- 

— 

He 

Hd 

Hn 

Kb 

Hm 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronominal 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  a 
stem  ending  in  a  consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sonant.  We  have  found  in  this  series — 


tli 

mt  mk  ms  me  mil 

sk  ' 

nic 

gs  gc  gb 


np 

and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  affricatives,  and  n  do  not 
occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except  d 
and  b7  and  li,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a  consonantic  cluster.  Fortes 

occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal  position.  No  sound  except 
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s  and  s  occurs  with  another  one  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
consonants  may  occur  when  a  stem  beginning  with  a  biconsonantic 
cluster  follows  a  stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  rare. 

In  1  onca  and  \\  innebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
occur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 

PONCA 


cd 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

33  o 

•  r->  CG 

V 

t 

k 

s  6 

4  d 

n 

1)  m 

•  1> 

g 

g4 

h 

hn 

% 

S  ,  £ 

sp 

s'F 

sn 

/t  / 

S  «  s 

sp 

ft' 

s'F 

FF 

sn 

li 

Up 

lit' 

lie 

Ti4 

WINNEBAGO 


Initial  con¬ 
sonant 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

d  g  s  s  j  c 

C 

eg 

h 

ks  ks  kj 

s 

sd  sg 

s 

/  //  // 

sg  s ]  sc 

n 

Tig  Us  Uj 

§  3.  Syllables  and  Accent:  Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  may  consist  of  single  vowels,  a  consonant  fol¬ 
lowed  b}7  a  vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  the 
last  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a  sonant  or  fortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
other  instances  an  obscure  vowel-sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con¬ 
sonants,  which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a  sign  of 
composition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  originally  dissyllabic.1 

iThis  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  S wanton,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  character¬ 
istics  of  other  dialects.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  clusters  beginning  with 
the  surd  stops,  p,  t,  k,  do  not  occur  in  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  those  with  initial  s,  s,  li ,  are 
quite  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  vowel  of  a  syllable 
between  certain  consonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  888,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  is  an 
original  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated.— F.  B. 
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The  sounds  s  and  /  are  almost  the  only  consonants  found  closing  a 
syllable  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  although 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
contraction  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  only 
difference  between  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  vocalic  modifi¬ 
cations,  not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a  summary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 

1.  After  a  nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  ni  there  is  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  ya,  as  in  the  following 
cases : 

kin'yan  to  fly 

tohan> hunnir yan  as  long  as 
icitelian' yccn  far  apart 
tan'yctn  well 

watin>  yanpi  they  trusted  to  him 

niyan>  he  cures  him  (literally,  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyuskin'yan  in  a  holy  manner 

Upanyan’pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 

teun'yanpi  we  caused  him  to  die 

Ya  to  go  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as — 
unyan'p>i  we  go. 

2.  After  o,  u ,  on,  un,  the  semivocalic  y  is  apt  to  change  to  w,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  imperative  forms,  as — 

unci,  u  wo  be  coming,  O  grandmother! 
tanyan'  e6a'nonwe  well  have  you  done 

Here  maj''  belong  forms  like — 

non'wan  he  swims 
lowoP’jri  they  sing 

3.  The  final  a  of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  in  when  followed  by 
na  and,  or  IS  ta  (the  future  particle). 

c  eya' -unpin'  na  you  roast  and —  (instead  of  c  eya' -unpa'  na) 
yan'kin  na  he  sat  and—  (instead  of  yan'ka  na) 
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keyin>  na  he  says  that  and —  (instead  of  key  a'  na) 
yu'zin  k'ta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yu'za  k'ta) 

Final  an  is  usually  treated  similarly.  * 

hec''on'hin  na  she  was  doing  that  and —  (instead  of  hed'on'lian  na) 
e'tonwin  na  he  looks  at  and—  (instead  of  e'tonwan  na) 

4.  Terminal  a  very  often  changes  to  e.  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
change  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  character.  It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
of  the  s  and  s  series  : 

slolAye'  sni  he  knew  not  (for  slolAya sni) 

yuzin’  k'te  sni  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yuzin  k'ta  sni) 

kin i’  k'te  sece  he  will  revive  perhaps  (for  kind  k'ta  se'e'e) 

kin'ye  se  it  hew,  as  it  were  (for  kinya  se) 

ye  licehan'  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  Ucehan') 

This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 
unyin'  k'te  eci'ya  she  said  to  him,  “We  will  go”  (for  unyin '  k'ta 
eci'ya) 

k'te  ec  in>  “I  will  [travel],”  he  thought  (for  k'ta  ec'in') 
le  ehan'tans  if  you  go  (for  la  ehan'tans) 

It  occurs  before  the  articles  kin  and  &on,  and  before  the  conjunction 
keya's.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  initial 
k  sounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  atfricative.  Examples 
are  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  by  a  transformation  of  final  a  to  e 
(or“'by  change  of  suffix  a  to  suffix  e),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
phenomena  can  be  considered  as  purely  phonetic  in  character. 

The  change  from  a  to  e  usually  accompanies  word  composition. 
Examples  are : 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (for  tuwa'  ni) 
tuwe\mk'an>  what  is  holy  (for  tuwa'  wa.k'a11') 
licehan'  just  then  (for  Hca-han') 

a'lc  apeya  to  throw  beyond  the  bounds  (from  a'k'ap  a  the  outside) 
ak'a’spa  and  ak'a'sp'eya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a  suffer  many  exceptions.  The  verbal 
stem  ha  to  have,  and  some  verbal  stems,  like  wa  and  ta ,  seem  to  be 
invariable : 

Uluha'  sni  I  have  not 

wica'yak'u'wa  k'te  you  will  treat  them  {idea  them  ;  ya  thou) 
iya'kita  sni  he  did  not  cause  him  to  behave 
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5.  The  palatals  k,  k,  and  k\  when  preceded  by  e  or  i,  change  to  the 
corresponding  dental  alfricative. 

leco11 '  he  did  this  *  kalton'  he  did  that 

le’ca  this  sort  to'k'a  that  sort 

This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  articles  kin  and  Tcon, 
and  the  conjunction  keya's  even,  though. 

ista'gAmuze  c!,n  the  eyes  closed  (instead  of  ista'gAmuza  kin) 

Icte  cinhan'  if  he  will  (for  Jcta  kinhan>) 
yunka'he  con  he  was  lying  in  the  past  (for  ytPka'ha  kon) 
hi'yuye  conhan'  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  hi'yuya  konhan') 
yanke'  caya's  although  he  sat  (for  yanka!  kaya's) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e  stands  in  place  of 
a  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  in  e. 
k'te  cin  kill  the  (for  k'te  kin ) 

According  to  Higgs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  i,  in  verbs, 
when  the  k  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 

icalii  fan  (from  a-,  prepositional  prefix  [see  §12];  kalv!  to  blow 
away  with  hand) 

icasla  a  scythe  (from  i-;  kaslo!  to  cut  off) 

kicableca  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  ki-  for;  kableca  to 
break  by  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  in  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  b}? 

#,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a  and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 

j>  to  l>  or  m  g  to  li 

6,  t  to  l  z  to  s 

k  to  g  z  to  s 

Examples; 

tab  p '  as  Ala!  tapi  they  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  to' pa) 
wasa' g-icila'  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  wasa'ka ) 
kali-wi'c  as l  he  told  them  to  make  (for  ka'ga) 
yus-ige'yin  holding  him,  he  sent  him  (for  yu'za) 
p'ansp'an'za  soft  (reduplicated  from  j>'an'za) 
ap'si'l  and  ap'si'ca  to  jump  on 
oyu'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 
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"  hen  a  word  ending-  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
beginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con¬ 
tracted. 

hiyotaH'a  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyotanka) 
terminal  a  before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  e  because  it 
requires  a  preceding  particle  yc,  which  with  a  is  contracted  into  e. 
b Ala' he  l<>  I  am  corner 


PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 

Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
Dakota. 

The  negative  auxiliary,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  plural  of 
Ponca  change  terminal  e  and  ai  to  a. 

ik' dgewiqai  1  have  you  for  friends  711.13 

iJc ageaw&ta-mdzl  1  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
sic  age  thou  doest 

sk' dga-bdzi  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
net'ai  you  will  go  689.6 

nd-bazl  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -bi,  -biama 
it  is  SAID. 

at  he  said  60.8 

d-biarna  he  said,  they  say  60.7 
i^esk' age  thou  makest  for  me  610.1 

gagd-biamd  he  made,  they  say  60.5 
ade  he  went  9.1 

a$db  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
zugie  with  him 

zugia-bi  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
danbdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

danbd-biamd  they  saw,  they  say  58.10 

The  change  of  terminal  «  toa  occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plural,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  a'nAnga  and. 

de  I  oo  da'wi  we  go  (-wi  plural  ending) 

raJie  thou  buriest  ralia'wi  ye  bury 

In  Winnebago,  r  changes  regularly  to  n  when  following  a  nasalized 
vowel.  This  n  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
I  the  ordinary  n. 

hinu'gas  he  tears  me  by  pulling  (for  hin-ru-gas ) 

H 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a  close  relationship  between 
certain  groups  of  sounds.  These  are  notably — 

m  1)  p 

y  (f,  d  r  n  l 

g  h  It  t  6  (If  c)  n 

These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonantic.  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect.  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p  may  change  to  m,  t  and  c 
to  n ;  and  that  h  and  ~k  after  a  transformed  into  d,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases,  change  to  c  and  6. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  the 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  beginning  with  m 
and  h.  These  show  a  great  variability  in  different,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  which 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  in 
Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton: 


Santee 

Yan  Teton 

Teton 

JPon  ca 

m.d  mn  ' 

md  mn 

bl 1  mn 

M  - 

hd  hn 

ltd  Jtn 

gl1  g*> 

g$  - 

Kb  hm 

(?)  Jem 

gb  gm 

-  - 

The  close  relationship  between  t  and  It  appears  in  Santee  whenever 
the  sound  precedes  a  p.  Thus  we  find — 

inItpa  and  iHpa  end  of  a  thing 

wakpa  and  watpa  river 

The  relations  between  n  and  l  in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be¬ 
tween  y,  r,  Z,  in  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  1883  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words:2 

“A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  x°hvere  (and  often  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Dakota  and  (pegiha)  is  changed  into  a  quadriliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcangara 
( Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a  mute,  a  palatal  spirant, 
or  a  spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or  a 
dental  spirant.  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hotcangara  dissyllable  is  always  a  surd; 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corresponding  jpiwere  word,  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or 
else  a  dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Hotcangara)  must  be  followed  by 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gained,  can  any 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a  labial  can  not  precede  a  labial.” 

1  Swanton  hears  here  an  indistinct  vowel  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster.  This  is  true  of  a 
great  many  groups  of  two  consonants. 

2  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  p.  923). 
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Examples  illustrating  this  law  are: 

sa'rasis  thou  breakest  with  mouth  (s-r-  equals  Ponca  sn-;  ra-  Win¬ 
nebago  WITH  THE  MOUTH) 

suru'sis  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (s-r-  equals  Ponca  sn-;  ru-  Win¬ 
nebago  by  pulling) 

Jiaku' rugas  1  tear  my  own  (k-  one’s  own,  followed  by  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ;  ru-  by  pulling) 
haka'ras/s  I  break  my  own  with  mouth 

Compare  also — 

kawafnAnga  for  kewe  a' n  a  rig  a  and  he  entered 
futfafa' HAnga  for  futfefe  d'nAnga  and  he  spoke 

§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde¬ 
pendent  words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modification,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different 
words,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer¬ 
tain  elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  affixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixes  which 
appear  now  as  incorporated  in  a  compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
lono-er  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  resorted  to  with  great  frequency.  In  these  compounds  the 
subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a  very  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Ear-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  from 
them.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.  The  final 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  terminal 
a ,  are  modified  as  in  other  types  of  composition  (see  §  4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  by  position.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  particles  indicating  the 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following  those  groups. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  are  clearly  distinct,  although  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
In  other  cases  there  is  at  least  a  slight  modification  of  form,  which 
consists  in  a  change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  is  no 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  imply 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expressed  by  particles, 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov¬ 
ing;  the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguished. 
Plurality  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  by  means  of  a  nominal 
plural,  but  rather  by  a  device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
whole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inalienable 
and  alienable  possession  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  of 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  by  redupli¬ 
cation. 

The  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearly  distin¬ 
guished.  The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  activi¬ 
ties;  the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  of 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declarative  terms,  even  those  that 
imply  only  a  slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  only  three  funda¬ 
mental  forms, — i,  thou,  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generally  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a  few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro¬ 
nouns.  The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  owing 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a  few  instrumentalities  and  locatives  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 
composition.  Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  ruminant.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren¬ 
dered  by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  four  distinct 
positions,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon¬ 
strative  ideas  are  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 
they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  gram¬ 
matical  distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  7-47) 
Juxtaposition  and  Composition:  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§  7.  Verbs 

In  the  Dakota  sentence  the  component  elements  are  often  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closely  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  other  phonetically.  Composi¬ 
tions  of  this  type  appear  with  great  frequency  when  a  number  of  predi¬ 
cative  terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a  series,  that  is  followed  by  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a , 
preceded  b}r  one  of  the  consonants  _p,  t,  c,  7c,  g ,  z,  z,  contraction  (see 
§  4,  no.  6)  takes  place. 

snayeli  yumden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenly  IX1  88.9 
(sna  ringing  sound;  yumde'ca  to  break  to  pieces;  iyeya  to  do 
suddenly) 

wased  ti  he  lived  and  was  rich  IX  95.1  ( wase'ca  rich) 
ikpihnag  u  he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  ( ihpil - 
hnaka  to  put  in  blanket) 
iJcpihnag  un  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 
wanyag  nazin  to  stand  and  see  ( waPya/ka  to  see) 

1  These  references  indicate  page  and  line  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology.  ^  y 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a  syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand,  simply  side  by  side. 

icimani  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  {i'cimani  to  visit;  hi  to 
come) 

odd  i  he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  {odd  to  hunt;  i  to  go) 
ape  yanka  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  (apd  to  wait) 
bey  a  wiwakonza  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  contraction 
may  take  place. 

hdiyotanka  to  come  home  and  sit  down  (hdi  to  come  home;  iyo- 
tanka  to  sit  down) 

hihun'ni  to  come  to  the  shore  {hi  to  arrive;  ihun'ni  to  land) 


While  ordinarily  the  terminal  a  in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contrac¬ 
tions  remains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  their  usage  from  those 
discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a  to  <?,  and  thus  indi¬ 
cate  a  more  intimate  association  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
group.  These  are  iyeya  suddenly;  ya  { yan )  to  cause;  kiya  to  cause; 
un  to  be;  i  to  go;  u  to  come. 

The  following  forms  are  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  contraction: 

kaptus  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  kaptuza) 

yuotidog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.15  (from  yuofidoka) 

kali  kiya  to  cause  to  do  (from  kaga) 

sam  ya  to  blacken  (from  sapa ) 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puzci) 

wanya'g  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  wanya'ka) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 
nazin  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 


Changes  of  a  to  e  in  words  in  which  contraction  is  impossible  are 
found  in — 


te  kon  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niwe  kiya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  niwan) 
niwe  un  he  is  swimming 
bakse  i  he  went  to  cut  (from  baksa)  IX  115.10 
wanase  aya  they  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 
hihnaye  au  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  111.3 
anice  wacin  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  be, 
according  to  analogy,  anin  wacin) 

§  7 
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J  udg  ing  from  the  published  texts,  the  usage  is  not  quite  regular, 
and  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§  8.  Verbs  and  JVoiins 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 
the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 
in  a  fragmentary  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  modifications. 
cante'  heart.  F rom  this  word  are  formed — 
cantin'za  to  have  courage  (with  tin'za  staff) 
canze'  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
caHo'hnaka  to  love  (with  ohna'ka  to  push  in) 

The  complete  word  appears  in — 

caHe'asni  to  recover  one’s  mind  (with  asni'  to  recover) 
hanye'tu  night 

A an’mani  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  ma'ni  to  walk) 
hanwan'ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'nka  to  be) 

win'yan  FEMALE 

wi'  hdastaka  to  strike  one’s  wife  ( hdasta'ka  to  strike  one’s  own) 
wi'inalima  to  conceal  a  woman  (with  ina'Hma  to  hide) 
wiki’ sdeya  to  molest  a  woman  (with  kisde'ya  to  molest) 
witan'sna  a  virgin  ( taP'sna  alone) 

The  terminal  a  of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  e ,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

maJiki' canyan  to  till  a  held  (from  mo!  ga  held;  kican'yan  to  culti¬ 
vate) 

maki'puskica  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  maka'  ground;  ipuskica 
to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  modifies  the  initial  sound  of  the  verb. 
tica'ga  to  pitch  a  tent  (from  ti  dwelling;  .kaga  to  make) 
mi'nicapi  a  well  (from  mi'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consisting  of  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.  A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classifiers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  does  not  require  the  noun.  Thus  we  find,  from — 
can  wood 

canka'ska  to  tie  wood  together 
canba'sdeca  to  saw  wood 
wica  HUMAN  BEING 

wicatan'sna  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  witan'sna  virgin) 

§  8 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  forms  like — 

hihna'  ton  to  have  a  husband  ( hihna '  husband;  ton  to  have) 
hihna'  ya  to  have  for  a  husband. 

In  the  latter  form  the  same  verb  that  forms  the  causative  compound 
appears  combined  with  a  noun. 

§  9.  Nouns 

Nouns  enter  into  composition  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  presumably  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  these 
groups.  We  find  here  also  abbreviated  or  contracted  forms,  more 
probably  stems.  These  nouns  often  have  a  classificatory  function. 

ta  RUMINANT 
tapa  deer-head 
taceezi'  buffalo-tongue 
taka'  deer-skin 

hogan  fish  appears  in  the  form  ho 
kowa' mdusJca  eel  (literally,  fish-snake) 
hoa'pe  fin  (literally,  fish-leaf) 
hoed  spa  fish-scales  (literally,  fish-warts) 

6un'ha  domesticated  animal  appears  in  the  form  sung 
sungwi'ye  mare 

§ungi'kan  bridle  (literally,  horse-rope) 
wi6a'  HUMAN  BEING 

wica'nasu  brain  of  a  man 
vyico'pi  liver  of  a  man 

win'yan  female  appears  in  the  form  wi 
wisan'  vagina 
wito'ka  a  female  captive 
can  wood 

6anka'  bark  (literally,  wood-skin) 
can'hanpa  shoes  (literally,  wood  moccasins) 
canha'sd  cinnamon-bark  (literally,  wood-skin  red) 
ti  dwelling 

tica'thu  rear  part  of  tent 

tihu'ka  framework  of  tent  (literally,  tent  skeleton) 

§10.  Note  on  Certain  Verbal  Com  pounds 

Compositions  similar  to  those  here  described  occur  in  other  Siouan 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  ones  are  the  Winnebago  verbal 
compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  subject  is  described  as  sitting, 

lying,  or  standing.  Following  are  a  few  examples. 

§§9,10 
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T(i  sizE-fhCi  nksETiA71  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  sitting  (va-  with 
mouth,  sis  to  break,  na'hksEnA71  he  is  sitting,  only  in  com¬ 
pounds) 

rasisje'nA71  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  standing-  ( jenAn  he  is 
standing,  only  in  compounds) 

rd’ siza'nks Ena71  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  lying-  or  walking 
(from  wa'nkcEnA n  he  is  lying,  walking,  only  in  compounds) 

Similar  forms  are  not  quite  absent  in  other  dialects,  but  they  are 
much  less  developed.  In  Dakota  we  have,  for  instance, 

ta  wanka  to  be  dead  IX  111.19 

ya  wanka  he  went  (literally,  going  he  reclined)  IX  110.1 
ia  han  to  speak  (literally,  speaking  to  stand) 
wawaPyaka  han  en  i  looking  on  standing  in  he  came  IX  86.12 
iyeliya  yanka  it  is  shining  (  literally,  shining  he  sits)1 

§  11.  Reduplication 

SANTEE 

Reduplication  in  Dakota  consists  essentially  in  the  doubling  of  the 
principal  theme  of  a  word.  In  the  process,  all  monosyllabic  words 
ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasalized,  are  doubled. 


te 

tete'  blue 

bu 

bubu'  to  make  a  noise 

jpe 

pepd  prickly,  jagged 

do 

dodo'  soft,  damp 

gi 

gigi'  brown 

gu 

gugvf  to  burn 

Jia 

UaJia'  curling 

zo 

zozo'  to  whistle 

hit 

huhvl  made  of  bone 

ko 

ko’ko  quick 

pa  (Santee) 

pajpa'  (Teton)  to  bark 

v.° 

po'po  foggy 

(so) 

soso'  to  cut  into  strings 

kanka'n  uneven 

JXln 

pa'njpan  to  yell 

— 

ponpo'n  rotten 

mdu 

mdumdu'  pulverized 

Jibu 

Kbulibu'  to  make  a  crunching  noise 

(Ha) 

stasta'  weak,  brittle 

!The  form  han  lias  been  classed,  by  Dorsey  with,  the  articles  (IX,  p.  25,  footnote),  while  Swanton 
classes  it  as  a  continuative  suffix,  because  it  occurs  not  only  with  verbs,  as  stated  before,  but  also 
after  other  parts  of  speech,  especially  after  demonstratives;  as,  e'han  then,  tohcw'  when.  These  uses, 
however,  agree  with  the  use  of  articles.  F.  Boas. 
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§da 

sdasda'  bare 

mi 

snisni'  cold 

sna 

snasna'  to  ring,  to  rattle 

lipu 

Hpulipri'  to  pick  olf 

(yu)  lipa 

(yu)  HpaHpa  to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  won 

is  ending  in  a  lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicated 

syllable  and  modify  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
described  in  §  4. 

so'ka 

sokso'ka  thick 

keza 

keskeza  smooth 

to'  za 

costo'za  warm,  comfortable 

ki'nza 

ki'nski'nza  to  grate 

kega 

belike' ga  to  scrape 

ye'ga 

yeliye'ga  to  shine 

te'pa 

temte'pa  worn  off 

go' pa 

gopgo'jja  to  snore 

Hapa 

Hamlia'pa  to  make  a  rustling  noise 

sa'npa 

samsa'npa  more 

sa'pa 

sapsa'pa  black 

te'pa 

temte' pa  or  tepee' pa  fat 

Hot  a 

HotHo'ta  gray 

{ ya )  po'ta 

{ya) po' tpota  or  {ya) po'npota  to  tear 
to  pieces  (with  mouth) 

When  the  terminal  consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  inad- 

missible  clusters, 

the  former  is  omitted. 

dopa 

dodopa  miry 

( ya )  su'za 

{ya)  su'suza  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

Tca'ka 

kaka'ka  to  make  a  dull  noise  by 
breathing 

ko'ka 

koko'ka  to  rattle 

In  bisyllabic  words  beginning1  with  a  consonantic  cluster  the  conso¬ 

nant  of  the  terminal  syllable  is  not  repeated: 

( yu)Jida'ta 

{yu)Hda'lidata  to  scratch 

(. ka)lide'ta 

{ka)Hde'Hdeca  to  tear 

videta 

mdemde' ta  broken 

psi'ta 

psipsi'ta  jumping 

psa'ka 

psapsa' ka{han)  broken 

lido'ka 

Hdolido'ka  to  make  a  hole 

tkv! ga 

tkutku'ga  to  cut  short 

ptuza 

ptuptu'za  cracked 

snu'nza 

snunsnu'nza  indistinct 

Jcsi'za 

ksiksi'za  to  double  up 

§11 
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hmu'nza  hmunhmu'nza  slimy 

ksa'pa  ksaksa'pa  wise 

sko'pa  skosko'jac  crooked 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is — 

(ya)sma'ka  {ya)sma! gsma’ka  to  indent  (with 

teeth) 

When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  dental  or  affricative 
(t  or  c)  and  the  tirst  consonant  a  sibilant  (z,  s ,  z,  s),  the  dental  or  affric¬ 


ative  is  transformed  into  a  A'  (y). 

xo'ta 

suta' 

zata 

slza 

( wanzi '  one 

In  compounds,  only  the  stem  i 


remain  unaffected. 

s’in  in  sight 

kas'in 

mdu  pulverized 

abo’mdu 

gu  to  burn 

agu 

hde  to  plan 

i'ciyahde 

sa  red 

a  b  desa 

ton  to  give  forth 

( ptan )  to  roll 

sokso'ta  clear 
suksu’ta  hard 
zagza'ta  forked 
siksi'za  bad 
v:anzi'gzi  some) 

reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 

kasHndiit  to  appear  in  sight 
abo'mdumdio  to  bubble  up  ( a - 
on;  bo-  by  blowing) 
agu'gu  to  burn  out  something 
i' ciyahdehde  to  reach  one  to 
another 

ai'desasa  in  the  red  flames 
(a-  on;  ide  to  blaze) 
aho'tonton  to  cry  out  ( lio  voice) 
p(/'ptan j)tan  to  shake  head  (\po\ 
head) 


The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 


with  suffixes: 
to'keca 
yukta'nkiya 
yupta'nyan 


tokto'keca  different 
yukta'nktanMya  to  cause  to  bend 
yupta!npta?jyan  to  roll  over 


It  would  seem  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  component 
elements  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
the  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
meaning: 


ko'ska 


<ju'nga 


-57 
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koska'skapi  youth 
ga'ngaga  proud 
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sdoha'n  sdoha'nhan  to  crawl 

tkitka!  tkitka'tka  slushy 


Reduplicated  numerals  show 
plication : 

wan'zi '  one 
ya'mni  three 
za!ptan  fhre 
sa'kpe  six 
sako'win  seven 
sakdo'gan  eight 
napci'nwanka  nine 
wikce'mna  ten 


very  clearly  these  principles  of  redu- 

waPzi'gzi  a  few 
ya! mnimni  by  threes 
za! 'ptanptan  by  lives 
sa'kpepe  by  sixes 
sako'winwin  by  sevens 
sakdo'Udoga n  by  eights 
napzi’nwangwanka  by  nines 
w ikee'mnamn a  by  tens 


PONCA 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasal¬ 
ized,  are  doubled: 

sansan'  always  207.10 
snan'snan  level  25.3 
H^el i$e  spotted  315.11 
<tan'$an  each  time  26-1.12 
huhu'  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  reduplicated 
without  the  terminal  consonant: 

Mhu'huka n  blowing  on  260.15 
u^a,£u£ude  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
pu'puliahc  i  drawn  up  much  282.16 
gagigige  coiled  up  282.16  (gagigije  320.3) 
u^u'k'iJiehebe  one  after  another  307.9 
an> sansandeman>  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijinga  little  ones 
wasi'sige  active  9.14 
JiiMge  to  crush  often  20. 3 
Me  ic  i'je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
nanjdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
vdgigUa  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.5 
wakekega  sick  ones  ( wakega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quite 
like]}'  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  monosyllabic.  We  rind  also 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 
ivd<tab(f.aze  267.6  wd$ab<t.dbqaze  267.13 
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In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected: 

>4an'<f,an  suddenly  and  regularly  9.5 
win'qan4an  one  by  one  314.7 
4ispK  asp%  a  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 
uTdlutatyae  they  run  unequal  distances  756.16 
usFan'sFan  in  a  line  with  261.4 
aV ig4ingiin  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 
i^isk’i'sk'i  much  tangled  591.16 

uga'haha  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  uga'ha  282.4) 

san'sanJiP  i  without  stopping  261.8 

pipia'Jl  bad  ones  {pi  good) 

ukig<f,isansan  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 

WINNEBAGO 


Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 


stem  Pe 

hit"1  We'  to  talk 

“  p'o 

rap’op’ua'nAnga  to  puff 

“  Jco 

hiwak'oFo'  to  skip  about 

“  yin 

wayin'yinna  the  ball 

“ 

nanHgiHgi  to  walk  over  something 

“  Jcsi 

ruksiksi  to  disturb 

“  zi 

ruzizi  to  point  at 

“  fe 

fe'fe  earring 

“  Ugun 

nanJigWligh71  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabic  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 

stem  kiri 

kirikwi  he  comes  again  and  again 

LQ  A  A 

p%n% 

rupinipini  to  turn 

“  sara 

sarasara  bald 

CL  A  A 

pono 

toot upond pond  to  smell 

“  poro 

poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems 

ending  in  a  consonant  do  not  repeat  the  terminal 

sound: 

stem  Hue 

horufiu'Uuc  he  looked  again  and  agai  n 

“  yak 

yayd'kse  to  shriek 

“  zic 

hoizi'zicse  to  strain  one’s  eyes 

‘  ‘  gas 

ruga' gas  to  tear  in  pieces 

“  ksunc 

rukstinkstiPcse  to  shake 

“  cas 

hiracacas  to  chatter 

“  slz 

hosisiz  to  shoot 

1  ‘  sinC 

sinsinc  to  sweep 

“  7-ac 

yiyic  to  squeak 

§  11 
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stem  Map 


manMaksa'pse  to  slit  open 
jiji'Tijiso7iunAn  to  whisper 
hosa'sak  to  shoot 
wasfiuliu'lise  to  smash 


In  the  same  way  is  treated 


stem  syurutcin 


•v’  urus\irutcin  naked 


In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 


stem  giU 


giligili  to  touch 


Prefixes  (§§  12-14) 

§  12.  Prepositional  Prefixes 


TETON 


There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  a,  i,  and  o, 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adverbial  char¬ 
acter.  Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  of 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a  signifies  on.  It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a  kind  of 
plural. 

aun,pi  they  put  on  (many  sticks) 

wi'cayiUa  he  looked  at  them 

ana'tan  she  ran  (thither) 

ace'ti  he  put  on  the  fire 

awa'Jc  eya  he  covered  it  (with  a  robe) 

awi'cac  wa-u  I  bring  them 

aka'stanpi  they  poured  on  him 

2.  i  indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  object 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in¬ 
struments;  it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  for. 

ipalt'a  sewed  with 
iya' han  he  was  going  to  (a  hill) 
iye'wica'k'iyal  he  passed  it  to  them 
ilowan'p!  they  sing  of  it 
ina'zin  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 
iya'kaskapi  they  hid  it  there 
ia'pe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 
ica'sAlohe  stone  balls 
§  12 
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iza'p  t<i‘l  the  tilth  time 
ito'pa  the  fourth 
iy  u'ha  all 
iwan'kab  above  it 

3.  o  signifies  in,  within,  inside  of.  It  is  frequently  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  i. 

osAlo'he  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa'wicafita'  she  packed  them  up 

oma' hinUpa' y a  I  fall  into 

ao'nawiccit' a'Jca  he  closed  them  in 

ohan'hepi  night-time 

ozu'ha  place  for  a  certain  article  (bag) 

oya'te  people 

oya'si n  all 

ohun'kakan  myth 

o' g Ale  coat 

obAla'ye  level  place 

cnna'ni  he  walked  (about)1 


PONCA 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 

1.  a  (Dakota  a)  on 

a<Le  to  glue  on  84.19 

dgpn  to  sit  on  84.6 

dii£d  to  drop  on  234.18 

digig<ta'}it'‘an  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

2.  i  (Dakota  i)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 

igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
it'in  to  hit  with  433.3 
tJc  ide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
ite  to  die  from  690.11. 

3.  u  (Dakota  o)  in,  into 

ubdgan  to  push  into  232.6 
udgcfdde  I  broke  a  hole  in  it  96.17 
ugdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
ubdsnan  to  push  into  75.8 
ugiin  to  sit  inside  85.17 

i  Probably  in  oma'ni  one  is  represented  as  traveling  about  within  a  certain  area,  for  the  word  for 
prairie  or  level  place  is  obAld'yc. 

§  12 
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§  13.  Instrumental  Prefixes 

TETON 

1.  na-  to  do  a  thing-  by  means  of  the  foot. 

nalita'ka  he  kicked  (the  ground) 
naho’ton  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nata’pi  they  trampled  her  to  death 
na'zinpi  they  stood 
nabu'bic  stamping  often 

2.  wa-  (Santee  ba)  to  accomplish  by  cutting. 

wdhAla! zapi  they  cut  it  open 
wahun'hun  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
waspin'  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
walcsa'  he  cut  it  off 

3.  wo-  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching,  also  by  blowing,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

woyAla,kinyan  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a  bullet) 
wohin'Tipaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woko'kela  to  make  rattle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor¬ 
responding  form  bo  in  Santee. 

4.  pa-  to  push  with  the  hands. 

pasAla'tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
o'pawicahta'  she  packed  them  up 
paTiAlo'kapi  they  punch  a  hole 
dpata  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
paun'kapi  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ha-  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  by 

derivation. 

kahun'liunpi  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
kahu'ga  he  broke  it  up 
kako'ga  he  made  a  grating  noise 
kapo'ga71  it  puffed  out. 

d.  ya-  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 
aya'sta n  he  stopped  singing 
ai' yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya'kaskapi  they  tied  it  there  by  means  of  the  mouth 
iwo'gAlakapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y  of  ya  has 
either  been  omitted  before  l  or  changed  into  it) 
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7.  yu-  to  accomplish  by  any  means,  but  more  especially  by  handling. 
yu'za  she  took  hold 
yuun'kapi  they  pulled  him  down 
yuha'  he  had  him 
ayu'stan  she  let  him  alone 
yuzu'zu  he  pulled  apart 
ciyu'ta  I  choke  you  to  death 

Most  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA 

In  Ponca  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  nan-  (Santee  na-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

nanha  he  kicked  314.16 
wana^'t'e  stepping  on  them  235.19 
wanan'JiiMge  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
nansndha  he  slipped  in  walking  97.14 
nangage  to  make  cry  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  ma-  (Santee  la-)  by  cutting. 

ma' sa  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 

wemaMdzai-ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a  knife  76.6 

umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a  knife  318.14 

3.  m  il-  (Santee  ho-)  by  shooting. 

mu4inge  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
umuSta  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  ba-  (Santee  pa-)  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 

lasnu  he  pushed  along  318.3 

laMa<ta  he  pushed  down  80.14 

ulasnan  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 

lasibe  he  forced  a  way  out  369.13 

laliityetta  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 

la<put'an  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  ga-  (Santee  Tea-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 

gate  to  die  by  falling  163.9 
ugdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 
ugdViba  he  made  a  crack  by  hitting  81.12 
gasarfu  to  strike  a  rattle  315.10 
gasnu  wind  blows  324.7 
gamut o  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 
gap'uJci  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 
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6.  ta-  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  by  blowing. 

tfallti  to  drink  266.18 
V asnin'  to  swallow  79.12 

Vahek'iVa  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  99.7 
wdVaMdbVazd  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  many  places  2H7.13 
4aeVanbd  he  made  it  emerge  by  biting  124.9 

7.  t'i-  by  pulling. 

Visnu  to  drag  306.3 

Vlsp  dspaA  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 
Vipan'de  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 
Vidan'-ga  pull  on  it!  96.9 
ViHfdda  he  pulled  it  out  131.5 

8.  na-  by  heat. 

note  to  die  by  heat  232.7 
ndsabe  blackened  by  tire  259.5 
nazi^d  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
naming e  it  is  consumed  by  tire  673.6 
ndUVi n  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddadaze  tire  sends  out  sparks  234. 1 8 
ndtubewd$e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  hi-  by  pressure. 

bicicije  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
bihuhut an  blowing  on  260.15 

WINNEBAGO  / 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  been  found: 

1.  nan-  (Santee  na-,  Ponca  nan-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

nAnsi's  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 
7iAhga's  he  tears  with  the  foot 
nansjan'  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
nantfan'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  mAn-  (Santee  ba-,  Ponca  ma-)  by  cutting. 

viAnsi's  he  breaks  bv  cutting- 
viAnga's  he  tears  by  cutting 
mAncgu'li  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  bo-  (Santee  bo-,  Ponca  mu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 

bo' sis  he  breaks  by  shooting 
bodi'p  he  pushes 

4.  wci-  (Santee pa-,  Ponca  ba -)  by  pushing  with  the  hand. 

'tm'sts  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
wacgi's  he  saws 
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5-  !/i-  (Santee  ka- ,  Ponca  ga-)  by  .striking. 
gi' sis  to  break  by  striking 
gisa'k  to  kill  by  striking. 
gicgi's  he  cuts  b}r  striking 

6.  ra-  (Santee  ya -,  Ponca  <£a-)  with  mouth. 

rasis  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 

racgis  he  cuts  with  the  mouth 

rusja11'  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

7.  va-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  qi-)  by  pulling. 

ru' sis  he  breaks  b}T  pulling 
ruga's  he  tears  biT  pulling 

8.  da-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  na-)  by  heat. 

dose’ pi  to  blacken  by  heat 
dafdkin  to  wither  by  heat 

The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar¬ 
ities,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  3 2. 

I 

§  14.  Modal  Prefixes:  Teton 


Two  elements  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
The  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a  proclitic  particle, 
while  the  other  (2)  is  closely  related  to  syntactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
will  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

1.  hin-  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenly,  as — 

hinUpa' yapi  they  dropped  it  at  once  1 

hinna'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hingA.la'  it  became  suddenly 
hinhan'ni  early  in  the  morning 
hin'yanka  po  now  wait  ye! 

2.  wa-.  Verbs,  especially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 

on  a  passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  wa-.  It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing. 


Thus  we  have — 

waya'tapi  1c  ta  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  aka'nl  nalita' g  wacin'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
“mVy<e”  kokeya  wanafgi  “  wae'miye’ cigAna'kinV te”  eya!  the  ghost 
said,  “You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first” 
u'rria  sAloha11'  wata'kpe  hiya'ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 
Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as— 


xoaste'  good,  beautiful  (from  sie  to  esteem  highly) 
wakin'yan  the  thunders  (from  kin'yan  to  fly) 
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wana'gi  ghost  (from  na'gi  soul,  spirit) 
wakin'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  hin  to  carry) 
watt an'  holy 
wap'a'Jita  bundle 

wap' a' ha  war -bonnet  (from  pa' ha  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  wo-: 
wo'yulia  property  (from  yuha'  to  have) 
wo'  Sica  cause  of  trouble  (from  si' 6a  bad) 
wok'oya'ke  clothing 

§  15.  Verbal  Suffixes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev¬ 
eral  verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  verbs  hiya 
and  ya,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  ha, pa,  ga,  ta , 
za,  and  za  (or  g,  b,  Ji,  l,  s,  and  s),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  ca  there  mentioned  T  do  not  include,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  ha  after  a  weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  I  can 
only  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  an}T  plau¬ 
sibility,  and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

-ha  (or  ca)  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  to  be  ;  as — 

yan'ka  she  sat 

yun'ha  he  lay 

t'an'ha  it  is  large 

c'in'ha  (however)  he  did  wish 

owa'sahapi  t h ey  have  no  strength 

on'siha  poor 

ta'huha  whatever  it  is  ( ta'hu  what) 
zingzin'ca  snorting 
wawa'  tecala  gentle 
p'te'Jicaha  they  were  real  bison 
Sica' ha  it  was  bad  (si'ca  bad) 
oya'ha  he  told  it  {ya  to  say) 
telii'ha  difficult 

niya'ha  alive  ( niya  caused  to  live) 
wikimica' pi  they  scrambled  for  them 
ana'p'teca  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
§  15 
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ml>(i  probably  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 
motion. 

unJcon'i'yuspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 
£ate'yanpa  the  wind  blows 

ewi'ca u npar pi  they  lay  them  down  (i.  e.,  they  go  and  lay  them 
down) 

havyi! cawapa  I  excel  them  in  it 
yuo'gipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
wato'papi  they  paddled 

-(/a  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  referring  to  a  harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.  Examples  are — 
tin'ga  he  grunted 

nahuUu'ga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 

y  amend  g  a  making  a  crunching  noise 

oma'gonga  I  awoke 

wag  o'  gap))  they  gashed  it 

Tea' ga  he  made 

Jcake'ga  to  make  a  grating  noise 

inyun'ga  he  asked  her  a  question 

yakogaha71'  pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

owa'kaliAnige  sni  I  did  not  understand 

igAlagAle' gapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

patkv! ga  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

~ta  is  exemplified  in  the  following: 
pakin'ta  he  brushed  it 

pasAla’tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 

naga'lgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 

ogAluzun'ta  he  put  his  hand  in  his 

ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 

wica' yuJiAla' tapi  they  pinched  them 

yupo'ta  she  cut  to  pieces 

kaski'ta  to  press 

olo'tapi  they  borrowed 

kaza'ta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 

kapio'ta  to  tear  in  pieces 

-%a. 

wobAla'za  it  burst 

oi'yokpaza  dark 

wahu'lceza  war-spear 

Tcagwe'zapi  they  painted  in  many  lines 

iva'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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kavuda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  down 

ici'conza  she  determined  for  herself 

akalu' syela  caused  to  flow  out  rapidly  (from  akalusa) 

caHd  tin'za  brave  heart 

naici' bAleza jpo  stir  yourselves  by  running 

-ka. 

e'unye'ktunzapi  you  forget  us 

pesAni'za  a  flash  of  fire  (irompe'ta  fire;  SAni'za  dried  up) 
oi'gAluUi'za  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  ksi'za  bent) 
wak'an'yeza  children 

kaksi’za  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  ksi'za  bent) 
kanhe'za  poor,  distressed  (from  kan  aged;) 

kata' za  to  make  waves  as  the  wind  does  (from  ta'za  rough  water) 1 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 

§  16.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  occur  only  for  i,  thou, 
thou  and  i.  The  first  person  is  designated  by  a  labial  sound,  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  by  a  dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a  nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  which  designate  the  subject  of  an  activity,  ai-e 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a  condition  or  state.  In  Santee  these  forms 


are — 

Subjective  Objective 

pronouns  pronouns 

1st  person .  wa  ma  {mi  or  m) 

2d  person .  ya  ni  (or n) 

Inclusive .  un  un 


There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wica.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  but  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  wica  male,  human  being,  and  wicasa  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  (or  enclitic)  pi,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  §  39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  element  forms  the 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 


iThis  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisyllabic  words  of  Sioux  to  compounds  of  two  monosyllabic  elements, 
each  ending  with  a  vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  idea  claimed  for  the 
groups  in  -ka,  -ta,  etc.,  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  me  more  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  so-called 
contracted  forms  are  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -ka  is  a  suffix  of  very  weak 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  element  occurs  in 
tan'ka,  yan'ka,  yun'ka. — F.  Boas. 
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Examples  in  Teton  are — 
t'  i  he  dwells 

wa't'i  I  dwell 
un'fi  thou  and  I  dwell 
un'tfipi  we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 
tl  dpi  the}7  dwell 
masi'ca  I  am  had 
oma' hintipa'ya  I  fall  into 
nifan'kapi  ye  are  large 
munha  I  lie 
yun' ha  lie  lies 
ecu’  mo n  I  do  it 
unkun'  we  live 


§  17.  Transitin'  Verbs 


Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  always  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  ci.  The  object 
wicci,  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 


1 


me 

— 

thee 

ci- 

us 

- 

them 

wicawa- 

thou 

we 

maya- 

- 

- 

unni- 

unya 

- 

wicaya- 

yyicau 

Examples  in  Santee:, 
lite  to  kill. 

maya'Vte  thou  killest  me 
rnoyaf  Jdtepi  ye  kill  me 
wica'h'  tehan  she  was  killing  them 
maya'haska  thou  tiest  me  (from  kasha  to  tie) 
wicun'kaska  you  and  I  tie  them 

cica'ska  I  tie  thee  ( kasha  after  i  changed  to  caska  [see  §  4.5]) 


§18.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  y- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person — with  very  few 
exceptions — have  pronouns  of  a  different  form.  These  are 


Teton 

Santee 

I 

TjaI- 

md- 

thou 

l- 

d- 

he 

y- 

y- 
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Examples  are — 

Teton:  yuiza  he  takes 

bAlu'za  I  take 
lu'za  thou  takest 

yawa  he  counts 

JjAla'iva  I  count 
lotion  thou  countest 

ya  he  goes 

1>a In'  I  go 
la  thou  goest 

Santee:  yustan'  he  finishes 

mdusta71'  I  finish 
dustan'  thou  rinishest 
yaksa'  he  bites  in  two 

mdaksa'  I  bite  in  two 
daksa '  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro¬ 
nouns  as  described  in  §  16. 

Santee: 

napsi'nya  he  makes  jump  napsi' nwaya  I  make  jump 


§  10.  Other  Exceptional  Forms 

Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutral 
verbs.  Irregular  active  verbs  are  the  following: 


TO  ARRIVE 

to  go  (future) 

TO  START 

TO  COME 

TO  SAY 

1st  person  . 

2d  person  . 

3d  person  . 

Teton 

mAni' 

ni 

hi 

Santee 

(regular) 

wahi 

yahi 

hi 

Teton  (Riggs) 

mni  kta 
ni  kta 
yin  kta 

Santee 

Mbit! 

hidv! 

hiyu' 

Teton  and 
Santee 

e'pa 
e'  ha 
e'ya 

The  Santee  verb  yaP'ka  to  weave  basketry,  to  weave  snow- 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  mAni' : 

1st  person:  mna'nka 
2d  person:  nan'ka 
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It  \\  ill  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  dlia  thou  sayest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  iirst  and  second 
person  pronouns.  In  the  forms  in  mn  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  l  (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
n  is  substituted;  while  in  hibu'  i  start  to  come  and  e'pa  i  say,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost.  Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
may  be  explained  as  a  transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  IaI-  (Santee  md-)  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  dentals  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy -,  l-  (Santee 
</-)  remains.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,1  this  theory  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 

Ponca:  sna-  hna- 
W innebago :  cara- 

All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  §  13)  in 
the  inclusive,  yu'ta  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs — yukan'  there  is  and  yakon' — are  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyu' . 


yukan  there  is 
unkanpi  we  are 
dukanpi  ye  are 
yakanpi  they  are 


daka'non  thou  art 
daka'nonpi  ye  are 
unya'kon,  unya'konpi  we  are 
yako'npi  they  are 


Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  use  m-  and  n-  instead  of  ma-  and  ni-.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y  drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wa-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 
change  wa-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  second  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are — 


TO  USE 

TO  SMOKE 

TO  BE 

TO  LIE  DOWN 

1st  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
Inclusive  .... 
3d  person  .... 

mun 

nu11 

unkun' 

un 

unmun'pa 

unmin'pa 

unkun'pa 

unpa' 

manka' 

7ianJca' 

unya'nhi 

yanlca' 

munka' 

nunka' 

unwa!nka 

wanka' 

i Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouau  Languages  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  924).  See 
also  §§  21  et  seq. 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  Santee  verbs: 


TO  DO  1 

TO  THINK2 

TO  WEAR 

1st  person . 

-kamon 

-canmi 

2d  person . 

-kanon 

-canni 

hinni' 

Inclusive  , . 

-konku 

un-cin 

unkin' 

3d  person . 

-kon 

-ci11 

in 

§  20.  Verbs  with  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 

Whenever  a  verb  takes  an  indirect  object  or  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  element  hi  after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object.  A\  hen  the  pro¬ 
noun  ends  in  an  i,  this  form  changes  to  ci.  Thus  we  have — 
bawaikiksa  I  cut  off  my  own 

cicidowanj)i  I  sing  for  you  IX  110. Id  (from  dowan  to  sing) 

A  second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.  The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

- 

maye- 

mi- 

- 

to  thee 

ci- 

- 

ni- 

unni- 

to  him 

we- 

ye- 

ki- 

unki- 

to  us 

- 

unye- 

unki- 

- 

The  k  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-,  ye-,  mi-,  ni-,  as  originating  through  contraction  of  waki-, 
yaki -,  maki-,  niki-,  as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  theory. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  The  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k  and  y  (and  hi  in  Teton)  it  forms 
gAl  (Teton)  and  ltd  (Santee). 

'With  the  demonstratives  e,  hr,  kc ,  to,  this  verb  forms  econ',  hecon',  ke'con,  to'kon  (see  §  43).  Itdoes 
not  occur  alone. 

2  With  the  demonstratives  e,  he,  kc',  and  wa,  awa,  this  verb  forms  e'ci«,  he’ tin,  ke' cin,  via' tin,  awa'cin, 
(see  §  43).  It  does  not  occur  alone. 

§20 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginning  withy?,  it  forms  kp. 

According  to  Riggs’s  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swan  ton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
ya-,  and  hi: 


gAluha'  they  had  their  own  g Ala' ska  he  tied  his  own 

g Ala' ha11  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back 

The  forms  in  hi  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Riggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 


3d  Person 

Idea' 

kica'ga 

kica'kca 

Jcicu'wa 

kikte' 


1st  Person 

weca 

weeaga 

weeakea 

weeuwa 

wekte' 


to  mean  one’s  own  (from  ha) 
to  make  one’s  own  (from  kaga ) 
to  count  one’s  own  (from  kcikca) 
to  follow  one’s  own  (from  kuvia) 
to  kill  one’s  own 


Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  preposition  to  or  for: 

ki'eahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  kahi) 
kihna'ka  to  keep  for  one 


Ihere  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  Jci  that  does  not 
form  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 
e'ya  to  say 

eci'ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I  sav  to  him 
emayakiya  you  say  to  me 

dowan  to  sing 

wakidowa n  I  sing  for  him 

In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  use  with  the  same  meaning: 

kiton'  to  wear  weton'  and  wakiton  I  wear 

kison’  to  braid  for  one’s  self  weson'  and  wakiso n'  1  braid 

kihma'  to  look  like  wehma  and  wakihrna  I  look  like 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
between  these  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed. 

Related  to  the  pronoun  ki,  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 
the  stem,  is  the  reflexive  ici ,  w'hicb,  before  verbs  beginning  with  k 
and  y,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 
verbs  beginning  withy?  it  becomes  ik.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 
is  simply  the  first  ki  with  the  prefix  i. 

§  20 

•14877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 58 
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bai'tiksa  to  cut  one’s  self  in  two  (from  ksa) 
ikpa'pta71  to  turn  one's  self  over  (irompaptan) 
ihda'ksa  to  cut  one’s  self  off 

The  following  Teton  examples  are  given  by  Swanton: 

oiciya! pi  they  paint  themselves 

mici'caga  I  have  made  myself 

un'kitiya!  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

These  forms  are  neutral  verbs,  and  take  the  objective  pronouns. 
Derived  from  the  second  ki  is  also  the  form  kici,  meaning  almost 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  forms  weci,  yeti. 

ki'ciyusna  to  make  a  mistake  for  one 
ki'cison  to  braid  for  one 

Another  form  kici  means  with,  together,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  pronoun: 

3d  person  1st  person 

ki'citida n  kiciwatida n  to  ride  with  one 

kici'yuta  kiciwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  companionship  as  the  original  significance  of 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a  post-positive  meaning  with,  accom¬ 
panied  by.  Teton  examples  are — 

oko' iakitiye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
oki! tiyusica  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  other 
kici'kitepi  they  killed  each  other 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-29) 

§  21.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  forms 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numerous.  By  far  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 


Subjective 

Objective 

pronoun 

pronoun 

1st  person  singular  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  a- 

an- 

2d  person  singular  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  tCL- 

<fi- 

Inclusive  dual . 

....  an- 

wa- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -i,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Dakota  -pi.  The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix,  is 
transformed  into  the  first  person  plural.  While  the  object,  third 
§21 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-,  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 
following: 

Subjective  pronouns: 

andean  I  heard  it  670.2  (from  naean  to  hear) 
at  1 1  have  arrived  671.6  (from  fi  he  arrives) 

< tat'i  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
4anasan  thou  hearest  it  665.1 
anman<tini  we  walk  713.5 

Objective  pronouns: 

an<fin'ge  1  have  none  715.2  (from  tfinge  he  has  none) 
anwanTip'a>ii  1  am  poor  719.2  (from  wanKj/ani  poor) 
tidin' ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 

wawdlc  egai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  walcega  sick) 

§  22.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
forms  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  person  pre¬ 
cedes  the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a  special  form, 
wi-.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  ican.  The  plurality  of  the  object  is 
expressed  by  the  suffix  -i. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 

— 

anta- 

- 

thee 

wi- 

- 

anqi- 

us 

- 

'um<la- 

- 

them 

Examples: 

i — thee: 

awa- 

wa^a- 

anwd‘ 

windean  I  hear  thee  87.14 
uwitfi71 1  hit  thee  62.3 
wiHi  I  give  you  706.10 

I — them: 

awdnasan  I  have  heard  about  them  676.1 
awdH  I  gave  them  652.14 
THOU — me: 

an<tdsi<tdji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 
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THOU — us: 

wa4asi$a4a-bi  it  is  said  you  remembered  us  687.5 
udwa<takan' i  you  have  aided  us  751.9 
THOU — them: 

iva$dnaean  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 
we — thee: 

anqifei  we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 
an$i'si$ai  we  remember  you  687.4 
we — them: 

anwa! ngan<jdi  we  desire  them  750.7 
anwan'danbai  we  saw  them  705.10 


§  23.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  0:  Second  Class 
Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  verb  beginning  with 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in  4: 


1st  person  singular 
2d  person  singular 
3d  person  singular 
Inclusive  dual  . 


b<7- 

sn-,  An-,  n- 

4- 

ani- 


According  to  Dorsey,1  sn-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person, 
while  7m-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  Jin-  has  not  an 


oral  A,  but  expresses  a  very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  n 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 


b<Jize  I  receive  670.1 
7can’Ma  2 1  wish  704.4 
?rMnb<Jin'3 1  walk  706.2 
kanb<Jegan 2  I  hope  706.4 
eb(Jegani  I  think  that  706.6 
sne  you  went  738.2 
usne  thou  tellest  58.17 
STcaP'na2  thou  wishest  741.10 


nize  thou  receivest  it  745.3 
mannin'3  you  walk  744.5 
hnistani  ye  finished  436.9 
lined  ye  go  436.8 
gan'<Ja2  he  wishes  50.8 
e<Jegani  he  thinks  that  757.13 
an'(Jin  we  were  727.5 
an4an'(Jai  we  think  727.8 


§  24.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,  g:  Third  Class 
Verbs  in  b ,  d,  and  g ,  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 


treated  in  the  following  manner: 

1st  person  singular . p-  t-  7c'- 

2d  person  singular . fp-  ft'-  s'7c- 

3d  person  singular . b-  d-  g- 

Inclusive  dual . anb-  and-  ang- 


i  See  the  (Pegiha  Language,  note  on  page  634. 

Unfixed  pronoun. 


§§23,  24 


’Double  conjugation.  See  §  24. 
*  Compound  verb, 
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The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  a  relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  §  32).  Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 


pdgu  I  write  488.8 
pigan  I  blow  it  575.7 
tip  ahan  thou  knowest 
435.14 

st'arfje  thou  beholdest  635.10 
danbe  he  saw  116.3 


Tcan’h(f,a 1  I  wish  704.4 
sk'a'ge  thou  makest  582.14 
gan'(al  he  wishes  50.8 
gage  he  made  10.13 
angdgai  we  do  686.5 
andan'be  we  see  132.8 


In  verbs  beginning  with  £>-,  d-,  g -,  the  objective  form,  and  also 
the  combined  form  wi  i — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 

Examples: 

witan'be  I  see  thee  644.16 

wibiahan'i  I  pray  to  you  775.4  (from  <£ aba71'  to  pray  189.14) 

wibagu  I  write  to  thee  750.11 

wdb<fin  I  have  them  751.2 

wasfan'be  you  saw  us  752.6 

waFan'b<ta  I  desire  them  751.3 

§  25.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  1-:  Fourth  Class 

In  verbs  beginning  with  i  we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  4  in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a  vowel: 


SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 


1st  person  singular . tya!- 

Inclusive  dual . an$an- 


OBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular . 

1st  person  plural  . 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural  . 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

1 — them . 

All  other  persons  are  regular.  Examples  are— 
tydmage  I  ask  him  a  question  737.5 


an$an- 

wea- 


we- 


wea- 


i Double  conjugation. 
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itdp'ahanl  I  know  659.12 
antanivank'  egai  I  am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 
an$an'bahan  1  ke  knows  me  475.6 
an<fan'bahanl  we  know  it  657.9 
wedbahan’ix  they  know  us  389.13 
y:edta<f.ai  they  hate  us  679.19 
wemage  he  questioned  them  40.5 
werfai  they  found  them  440.14 
wedqa-rndzl  I  do  not  find  them  151.20 
wean'4ai  we  found  them  440.15 
Other  regular  forms  are — 
iwip' ahan  I  know  thee  728.4 
ibahan'i  they  know  him  728.8 
§  26.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  u- :  Fifth  Class 
In  this  class  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoun,  1st  person  singular  ....  anwan- 

Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual  . angu- 

Examples  are — 

anwan'bit'an  he  presses  me  down  23.15 
anwan'naean  he  heard  about  me  39.19 
an' guihkani  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

ubit'an  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
und£an  he  heard  about  something  40.8 


§  27.  Irregular  Verbs 
The  following  verbs  are  irregular  : 


p'i  I  arrive  453.6 
si  thou  arrivest  555.7 
hi  he  arrives  555.7 


mink' e  I  who  13.4 
nink'e  thou  who  758.1 


dink' e  he  who  11.5 


mank'd  we  who 


man  I  do  245.10 
zan  thou  doest  13.8 
an  he  does  13.7 


nank'd  667.8  ]  t  i 
hnank'd  231.5J 7 
tank'd  they  who  624.3 

ehe  I  say  665.6 

e&e  thou  sayest  674.12 

e  he  says  194.5 


antan'  we  say  678.6 
e<f,ai  ye  say  678.18 
ai  they  say  667.4 


Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 
mdzl  I  not 
bdzl  thou  not 
azl  he  not 


'The  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  forms  described  in  §  24. 


§§26,  27 
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Examples  of  its  use  are — 

ik'dgeawd$a-mazi  1  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
4i  sb  dga-bdzl  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§  'iS.  Forms  Expressing  Object  Possessed  by  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  by  forms 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.  Examples  are — 

£in  he  carries  306.6 

giHn'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 
agi£in  1  carry  mine  15.15 
<f,agi£in  thou  earnest  thine  15.11 

zug$e  with  him  305.5 

zugigie  with  his  own  305.3 

uhd  he  follows  289.1 

uiugiha  he  follows  his  306.11 

dbipa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgibipa  he  met  his  own  299.3 

an'ia  he  abandons  81.3 

aan'Ma  I  abandon  it  50.5 
agianMan  I  abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  i-  have  the  form  gi  . 

$ize  to  take  298.3 

g<lize  he  took  his  own  298.16 

<f,in  to  have  288.15,  290.11 

agqaMin  I  have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  ga-  have  probably  also  forms  in  gi,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

1.  Verbs  in  b-,  d g-,  have  the  forms  gip-,  git-,  gib. 

danbe  he  saw 

agitanba-mdzi  I  do  not  look  at  mine  756.2 
gitan'bai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 

iabahan  he  knows 

igipalian'  he  knew  his  own  29o.l 
wegipaha n'  she  knew  them  289.8 

ga'ge  to  make 

gika'ge  he  made  his  own  299.9 

ubedan  he  wrapped  it 

ugipet'a11  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 

utan'  to  put  on  17.3 

uagitan  I  put  on  my  own  13.9 

§  28 
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§29.  Verbs  with  Indirect  Objects 
I  give  here  only  a  series  of  the  most  important  forms,  since  the 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  following 
series  of  forms: 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

for  me 

- 

in(f,e- 

in- 

— 

for  thee 

wi- 

- 

<f.i- 

in$i- 

for  him 

e- 

$e- 

gi- 

in- 

for  us 

- 

ive^e- 

we- 

— 

for  them 

ewe 

wetfe- 

we- 

wean- 

Examples: 

I  FOR  THEE : 

wipage  I  make  for  thee  723.10 
wiTcanMa  I  desire  for  thee  725.3 
i  for  him: 

e¥anb(f.e  I  desire  for  him  778.3 
I  FOR  them: 

eweb<^i£a  1  fail  for  them  673.8 
eweV anb(te  I  wish  for  them  663.8 
thou  for  me  : 

in4eslcage  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 
i^ewasV an'  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 
thou  for  him: 

egan$e'£an  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 

THOU  FOR  US: 

wefask' age  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7 
we4eni£ai  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 
thou  for  them: 

we$e' jjc  anna  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 
he  for  me: 

in't'elii  it  is  difficult  for  me  755.4 
in'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 

HE  FOR  THEE: 

1  iigan<^ai  they  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
in  he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
titfeM  it  is  difficult  for  thee  517.10 
he  for  him: 

git'eJii  it  is  difficult  for  him  729.4 
giudan  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
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HE  FOR  US: 

weudan  it  is  good  for  us  758.1 
wet'elii  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 
he  for  them: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 
WE  FOR  tiiee: 

in<tiUuka  we  sing  for  thee  439.1 
in<f,ibagui  we  wish  for  you  680.13 

WE  FOR  him: 

in' ganda  we  wish  for  him  75S.13 
wte  for  them: 

weeing aj)  ai  we  wait  for  them  151.16 
2.  Verbs  in  u-  have  the  following  forms: 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

to  me 

— 

inwin'<ta- 

inwin'  - 

- 

anwan- 

to  thee 

uwi- 

- 

u$i- 

angui^i 

ll$l- 

to  him 

ue- 

u$e- 

ui- 

l  ' 

vi- 

to  us 

- 

uwa^agi- 

udwagi- 

- 

uawcigi- 

to  them 
Examples: 

udwaJci- 

uwaeaJdi- 

uwagi- 

2 

uwagi- 

uwib$a  I  tell  thee  755.10 
ueb<j,a  I  tell  him  113.7 
udwaleia  I  say  to  them  137.17 
inwin'$and  thou  sayest  to  me  671.1 
inwin' (fahndi  thou  sayest  to  me  500.6 
u<f,ehna  thou  sayest  to  him  197.8 
uwafagisnd  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 
uwa^agihnd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.1 
inwin'ste  it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  ucte  501.2) 
uiilcaH  he  helps  you  508.3 
uitfa  he  says  to  him  656.8 
udwagife  he  sa}Ts  to  us  503.1 
anwan'ldie  they  say  to  me  670.2 
v$4ai  they  say  to  thee  678.12 
3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g  after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 

to  me  an'age  39.12 

to  thee  fidgai  735.13 

to  him  gidga  152.9 

to  us  wdgai  735.13 
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Personal  Pronouns  in  Winnebago  (§§  30-34) 


§  SO.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 

The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Ponca  dialect.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  sub¬ 


jective  and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

Subjective 

pronoun 

1st  person  singular . ha- 


2d  person  singular . ra- 

Inclusive  dual . hin- 


Objective 

pronoun 

hin- 

n  in- 
wanga- 


The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  - wi ,  except  the 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suffix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suffix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plural. 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  are: 

hdUe'  I  bury 
raJie'  thou  buriest 

hinmAngd!  s  you  and  I  tear  with  a  knife 
hi'sibre  1  am  falling 
ni'nsibre  thou  art  falling 
wa! ngasibra! wi  we  are  falling 

§  SI.  Transitive  Verbs 

The  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i — thee, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  object.  The  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  b}T  the 
plural  ending  -wi.  The  forms  he— them  and  i — them  differ  in 
accent,  i — them,  evidently  originating  from  wa-ha -,  is  always 
accented  wa' -,  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem. 
wa’Jie  i  bury  them,  but  wafie'  he  buries  them. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

hina- 

- 

thee 

nin- 

- 

nin-wi 

us 

- 

hina-wi 

them 

wa'  - 

warn- 

wa' -wi 

Examples: 
nin'He  I  bury  thee 
hi'nahe  thou  buriest  me 
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ninlia'wi  we  bury  thee 

wa'rafie  thou  buriest  them 

hinTia'ire  they  bury  me 

ha'nin]j  a  I  hit  thee  (from  ha! p a  he  hits) 

§  32,  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taking  s  in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Class 

Verbs  corresponding  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  ff-,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  b,  d,  and 
<7,  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a  vowel  w,  r,  or  with  /,  t  or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  by  v,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  follows: 


Type 

V 

w 

r 

1 

9 

1st  per.  sing. 

hv- 

pv- 

dv- 

cv- 

cV- 

Pv- 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

* 

sv- 

&VWV- 

svrv- 

sev- 

sev- 

sgv- 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

V- 

wv- 

rv- 

fv- 

tfv- 

gv- 

Inclusive  dual . 

hinv- 

hinwv- 

hinnv- 

hi'njv- 

liinfv- 

hingv 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first, 
class — by  the  suffix  -wi  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -ire  in  the 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  class,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  suffixing  -wi.  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

’ u n  he  does 
ha!un'  I  do 
s‘un'  thou  doest 
wa'cgis  he  saws 
jp  a'cgis  I  saw 
sa’waegis  thou  sawest 
hiwu'sunc  he  is  near 
hip'u'sunc,  I  am  near 
hisu' wusunc,  thou  art  near 

we'win  he  thinks 
pe'win  I  think 
se'wewin  thou  thinkest 


ha’un'wi  we  do 
hin'un'  you  and  I  do 

pK  aegizwi  we  saw 
hin'wacgis  you  and  I  saw 

hijj  v! sunjwi  we  are  near 
hiwusunjire  they  are  near 

p'ewin'wi  we  think 
hin'wewin  you  and  I  think 
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rasiA  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da'stt  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

sa'rasis  thou  breakest 
with  the  mouth 
ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du'gas  I  tear  by  pulling 
su'rugas  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 
re  he  goes 
de  I  go 

sere  thou  goest 
Verbs  belonging 

haja'  he  sees 
haca!  I  see 
hcdca'  thou  seest 
i ?enAn  he  is  dead 
&enAn  I  am  dead 
&de'nAn  thou  art  dead 
gu'nAn  he  comes 
Jdu'nAn  I  come 
§git'nAn  thou  comest 


da'sizwi  we  break  with  the  mouth 

hi'nasis  you  and  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'zwi  we  tear  by  pulling 
hi'nugas  you  and  I  tear  by  pulling 


da'wi  we  go 
hi'ne  you  and  I  go 


haca'wi  we  see 
h,inja  you  and  I  see 

<?a'winAn  we  are  dead 
hint'>e’nAn  you  and  I  are  dead 

Jcuna'wi  we  come 
hingu'nA n  you  and  I  come 


to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  rare. 


To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;1  while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 


To  break  with 
mouth 

1st  p.  sing.  .  . 
2d  p.  sing.  .  . 
3d  p.  sing.  .  . 


rasis  to  break  with  mouth 


Sitting 

dasizEna/nksEnAn  ' 
SaratiizEtia'nankkEnAn 
ra&iiEna'nMEnA  « 


Lying  or  walking 
dasi&EmA/nMEnAn 
&ara&i£Esa'wAnMEnAn 
ra§i£a/nksEnAn 


Standing 

dasizaje'nAn 

sdraSizErajeriAn 

rasisje'nAn 


Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 
form  nin-  i — thee,  preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,  which  is 
treated  as  described  before. 

ninp  ar cgis  I  saw  thee  (from  wacgis  he  saws) 
hinwacgis  he  saws  me 

ninpKdwin  I  think  of  thee  (from  we'win  he  thinks) 

JiiHu'  rug  as  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  ru'gas) 
hinhi' vmmnc  thou  art  near  me  (from  hivin' sunc  he  is  near) 

‘Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a  lying  position  are  formed  with  mi'nkU,  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 
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§  33.  Contracted  Pronominal  Forms 

In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a  prefix  which  forms  con¬ 
tractions  with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  g  in  the  first  and 
second  persons. 

ha-gi  becomes  hai 
ra-gi  becomes  rai 

hai'cgis  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'cgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gicgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
hi'ngicgis  you  and  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a  or  an  and  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
noun  beginning  with  h  lose  the  pronominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  a's  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a  single 
accented  (or  long  ?)  a,  while  a  and  i  form  a  diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

mu'ngas  I  tear  with  a  knife 
manga! s  he  tears  with  a  knife 
mai'hgas  he  tears  me 
maina'gas  thou  tearest  me 


?ia'nsis  I  break  by  pressure 
nansi's  he  breaks  by  pressure 
nai'nsis  he  breaks  me  by  pressure 
nainna'sis  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o  (except  ho-  and  ioo-)  also 
eliminate  the  h  of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 


' 


boa' sip  I  push  down 
bo' sip  he  pushes  down 
boisi'p  he  pushes  me  down 

roa'gun  I  wish 
rogW  he  wishes 
roigW1  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 

1st  person  subjective . 

1st  person  objective . 

Dual  inclusive . 

3d  person  plural  object  .... 
1st  person  plural  object  .... 


ho-ha- 

into 

wa- 

ho-hin- 

into 

hun- 

hin-ho- 

into 

ho'- 

wa-ho- 

into 

wo- 

wahga- 

■ho  into 

wango- 
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wa'j in  I  strike 
hojin'  he  strikes 
ho'jin  you  and  I  strike 
hunjin'  he  strikes  me 
wodjin'  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  wo-  contract: 

First  person  subjective  wo-ha-  into  wo-.  I  have  no  example  of 
the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 

wa'ki  I  win 

wora! hi  thou  winnest 

wo' hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  con¬ 
traction  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yape'rez  I  know  (for  hi-ha-perez ) 

hinpe'rez  you  and  I  know  (for  hin-hi-perez) 

ninpe'rez  I  know  thee  (for  nin-hiperez ) 

hini’perez  thou  knowest  me  (for  hina-hiperez ) 

hi'nperez  he  knows  me  (for  hin-hi-perez ) 

wia' perez  I  know  them  (for  iva-hi-ha-perez) 

wa'  hgipere'  zire  they  know  us  (for  wAhga-hi-perezire ) 

The  third  person  plural  object  wa-  is  always  contracted  with  hi 
to  wi. 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  ,hn-  contract  the 
first  person  ’’iln-ha  into  ’ uwAn-\ 

’ uwAhgi'gi  I  compel  (for  ’’tiP-ha-gi'  gi) 

\i!innagi'  gi  thou  compellest  me  (for  ’’itP-hiya-gi' gi) 

8.  The  causative  suffix  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 
and  second  persons,  respectively. 

Ve'ha  I  killed  him 
tfe'ra  thou  didst  kill 
tfe'hi  he  killed 

The  causative  suffix  gi' gi  is  regular. 
rea' gigi' n,An  I  send  him 
rera' gigi' nAn  thou  sendest  him 
reqiqi'nAn  he  sends  it 

§  34.  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 
The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 
to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 
the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.  The  initial  g  of  this  prefix 
is  never  elided. 
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ni'nJie  I  bury  thee 
hinai'cgis  thou  cuttest  me  in 
two 

boisi'p  he  pushes  me  down 
hina'p'd  thou  hittest  me 
ninpe'win  I  think  of  thee 


nigi'nlie  I  bury  for  thee 
Mnaigigcis  thou  cuttest  it  in 
two  for  me 

boigi'sip  he  cut  it  down  for  me 
kina' gip  a  thou  hittest  for  me 
ningip* e' win  I  think  for  thee 


The  reflexive  forms  take  the  regular  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  hi-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  hi-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 


combine  to  form  hi-. 


kahi'Ue  I  bury  myself 
hahi’cgis  1  cut  myself  (for  ha-hi-g i-cg is) 
boa'kisip  1  push  myself  (for  bo-ha-hi-sip) 
msnhi'gas  I  tear  myself  (for  viAn-ha-hi-gas) 
yahipe'rez  I  know  myself  (for  hi-ha-hi-pe'  rez) 
wahi'ji 71  I  strike  myself  (for  ho-ha-hi-jin ) 
ho  hip' a' eg  is  I  saw  myself 
kahidu' gas  I  tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 

pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  hi-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 
formed  by  the  prefix  hara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 
of  the  second  class  take  hv-  when  v  indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 
stem.  All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 
are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.  The  prefix 
hara-  and  gi-  by  striking  combine  to  form  harai-. 

haha’rake  I  bury  my  own  _  . 

haicarai'cgis  I  cut  my  own  (for  ha-hara-gi-cgis) 
boaha'rasip  I  push  my  own  (for  bo-ha-hara-sip) 
mAnha' ragas  I  tear  my  own  (for  mAn-ka-hara-gas) 
ha'harap'a  I  hit  my  own  (for  hi-ha-hara-p  a) 
ya'harape'rez  I  know  my  own  (for  hi-ha-hara-perez ) 
waha'raji n  I  strike  my  own  (for  ho-ha-hara-jin) 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 

kakaJwacgis  I  saw  my  own  (from  waegis  he  saws) 
yahu'wusunc  1  am  near  my  own  (from  kiwu  sunc  he  is  near,  toi 

hi-ka-ha-wusunc ) 

haha'rasis  I  break  my  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ha-ra-sis ) 
haku'rugas  I  tear  my  own  (for  h a-ha-ru-gas) 
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§  35.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objective 
forms  of  the  pronoun.  In  Teton  we  find — ■ 

mi' ye  I 
ni'ye  thou 
i' ye  he 

unki'ye  thou  and  I 

The  suffix  -jpi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronouns  are 
formed  with  the  ending  s  (see  §  41):  mis,  nis ,  is,  and  vnM's  or  unki'yes. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I  736.3,  715.5 
thou  711.18 
angu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 

§  36.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Dakota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etymological 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A  number  of  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  an 
etymological  prefix  and  a  monosyllabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  true  infix. 

According  to  Riggs’s  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  his 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distin¬ 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  class  have  been  given  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  S}' liable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  determined 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with  l  or  k  prefix  the  pronoun: 

TETON  EXAMPLES 

laka  to  consider  in  a  certain  walaka  I  consider 
way 

lowan  to  sing  walov'an  I  sing 

kaga  to  make  yakaga  thou  makest 
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Verbs  beginning  with  c,  s,  m,  or  n,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the  pro¬ 
nouns  after  the  first  syllable: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


capa  to  stab 
ceti  to  build  a  fire 

copa  to  wade 
suta  to  miss 
manon  to  steal 
ma'ni  to  walk 
opa 1  to  follow 
ami1  to  be  well 


cawa'pa  I  stab 
ceivati  1  build  a  fire 
ceuHipi  we  build  a  fire 
towapa  I  wade 
suuntapi  we  miss 
mayanon'  thou  stealest 
mawani  I  walk 
owapa  I  follow 
anisni  thou  art  well 


Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  n  belong  to  this  class, 
1  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds, 
infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


palita 2  to  bind 
toksu  to  transport 
tonhan  to  be 
tonwan  to  go  to  see 


pawalita  I  bind 
towaksu  I  transport 
ton'wahan  I  am 
watonwan'  I  go  to  see 


Prefixed  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how¬ 


ever,  not  rare: 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


ceka  to  stagger 
ceya  to  cry 
skata  to  play 
mini  to  wander 


maceka  I  stagger 
wo, ceya  I  cry 
waskata  1  play 
wanuni I  wander 


In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are.  infixed. 


vnkopap>i  or  ounpapi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  §  13),  and  Teton 
verbs  in  kpa-  ( tpa -),  gla-  (Santee  hda-),  and  ylu-  (Santee  hdu-)  (see 
§  20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 

i  In  this  word  the  vowel  is  not  a  prefix.  2In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a  prefix  (see  §  13). 

§  36 

44877° — Bull.  40,  pt  1 — 10 - 59 
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SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


kaksa  to  cut  off 

kaJiu'ga  to  break  by  striking 

pagan  to  part  with  a  thing 

j oasipa  to  break  off  with  the 
hand 

kpagan  ( tpaga n)  to  part  with 
one’s  own 

kpapuza  to  dry  one’s  own  by 
wiping 

hduta  to  eat  one’s  own 


wakaksa  I  cut  off  (from  km) 
wakaHu'ga,  I  break  by  strik¬ 
ing  (from  Hugo) 
wapagan  I  part  with  a  thing 
(from  gan) 

wapasi'pa  I  break  off  with 
the  hand  (from  si'pa) 
wakpaga n  I  part  witli  my  own 
(from  gan ) 

wakpapuza  I  dry  my  own  by 
wiping  (from pu'za) 
wahduta  I  eat  my  own 


TETON  EXAMPLE 

glukjkaP  to  form  an  opinion  waglukcci71  I  form  an  opinion 

about  one’s  own  about  my  own  (from  kcan ) 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefixes  a-,  i-,  -o-  (see  §  12),  and  pre¬ 
fix  the  demonstrative  e,  have  the  pronouns  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  had  no  prefix. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


apalita  to  bind  on  apawalita  I  bind  on  (from 

palita ) 

inaKni  to  hurry  inawcdini  I  hurry 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  wa-  (Santee  ba-),  wo-  (Santee  bo-),  and 
na-  (see  §  13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefix. 


wak'sa  (Teton)  to  cut  off  wayak'sa  thou  cuttest  off  (from 

k'sa) 

boksa  (Santee)  to  shoot  off  boyaksa  thou  shootest  off 

(from  km) 

6.  Compound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


hdiyotanka  (contracted  from 
hdi  and  iyotanka)  to  come 
home  and  sit  down 
iyo'lipaya  (from  i-  on  account 
of;  o-  in)  to  alight  in  some¬ 
thing 

.§  36 


wahdimdotanka  I  come  home 
and  sit  down;  but  also 
wahdiyotanka 

iyowalipamda  1  alight  in  some¬ 
thing 
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hiyo'Hpaya  to  come  and 
alight  in 

hiya'kapta  to  come  over  a 
stream 

iyaya  to  have  gone  • 
kiyu'se  to  hate  one 
kiyu'ska  (from  yuska)  to  re¬ 
lease 


wahiyowalipamda  I  come  and 
alight  in;  also  wahiyolipaya 
wakiyawakapta  I  come  over  a 
stream 

imdamde  I  have  gone 
vjakimduse  I  hate  him 
wakimduska  and  wakiyuska  I 
release 


7.  Compounds  having  the  auxiliary  verbs  kiya,  ya ,  yan,  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these,  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 
form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


iya'  pa{ka)  to  be  offended 
iyamapaka  1  am  offended 
iya' pe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I  wait  for 

sdocaJ  to  know 

wanya'ka  to  see 
wanmda'ka  I  see 


iya!  pay  a  to  offend 
iyapawaya  I  offend 
iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  for 
iyajjewaya  I  cause  to  wait 
for 

sdonya'  to  know 
sdonwaya  I  know 
wanya'gya  to  come  to  see 
wanyagwaya  1  came  to  see 


§  37.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Ponca 


The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  is  quite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 


1.  Most  monosyllabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 

he  gave  it  to  thee  (H'  to  give)  739.9 
waHn'  he  carried  them  (Hn  to  carry)  10.7 
ate  I  die  (te  to  die)  630.9 
ate  I  have  arrived  671.6 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  withy,  s,  k ,  to,  or  n,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the 


pronoun  after  the  first  syllable. 
jug(f,e  to  be  with  somebody 
305.5 

jahe  to  stab 
sigtfe  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
man4in  to  walk 
uha  to  follow 
kuhe  to  be  frightened 


juwigfe  I  am  with  thee  739.6 

jafihe  3rou  stab 
siag^e  I  unload 
nan^ape  you  fear 
mafb<fin  I  walk  706.2 
uaha  I  follow 
ktiahe  1  am  frightened 

§  37 
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Modal  Suffixes  and  Particles •(§§  38-40) 

§  38.  General  Characteristics 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a  large  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  considered  as  suffixes,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidently 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adverbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  §  §  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  can 
not  be  sharply  separated. 

§  30.  Plurality 

TETON 

Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  by 
a  suffix,  -pi. 

tA  he  died  ta'pi  they  died 

slo'l-Aya  he  knows  slo'lAya'pi  they  know 

Tcoska'laka  young  man  1c  oskalaka'pi  young  men 

ca'p'a  beaver  cap  a! pi  beavers 

There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 

k 'oskalaka'  yaniAni'pi  three  young  men 
cap' a'  tankia'pi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  is  emplojud  with  nouns  the  signification  is  they  are  young 
men  or  THEY  are  beavers.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.  Examples  in  Santee  are — 

wikoska  nom  kupi  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
siyo  keya  hiyahanpi  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -i. 

4mge-hnani  they  have  none  regularly  335.12  {tfinge  there  is 
none;  hnan  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  since  the  articles  (see  §42)  express 

plurality. 

§§  38,  39 
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§  40.  Particles  Expressing  Tenses  and  Modalities 


TETON 


Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  by  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Future.  For  the  future,  h'ta  is  used. 

l)Ala'  I  go  1)aIo!  Tcta  (Teton)  I  shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Santee  use  he  instead  of  Me  [the  a  of  Ma 
being  changed  to  e\  before  ecin  and  epca. 

“ ito  de  wa'Jca  he ”  ecin>  “  lo!  this  I  will  dig,”  she  thought  IX  83.13 
“ vida  he”  epca  “I  will  go,”  thought  I) 

2.  Habitual.  Habitual  action  is  indicated  by  sa. 

iha'hab  iya'ya  sa  lie  went  after  it  habitually 

3.  Regular  repetition  is  expressed  by  sna. 

4.  Imperative.  The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 

Singular  Plural 

yo  po 

ye  pe 

ye  sni  yo  go  not  thou!  wahta'ya  unpo'  on  guard  be  ye! 

The  forms  yo  and  -po  are  used  by  men;  while  ye  and  pe,  which  seem 
to  express  a  milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

ulena'  awan' unhiciyakap>i  ye”  eya!  “watch  these  for  us,  please,” 
she  said 


After  u  and  <?,  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  we ,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  §  4. 
Probably  po  and  pe  contain  the  plural  particle  pi;  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  fire  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-. 

5.  Declarative  Particle.  Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 
of  address  are  generally  closed  by  lo.  This  is  usually  preceded 
by  ye. 

unho'hiciyaha'pi  h’te  sni  ye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
hosi'cica  hi  ye  lo  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  ending  is  generally  used  by  young  men  without  pre¬ 
ceding  ye. 

wahi  Me  do  I  will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 
older  men.) 

§  40 
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6.  Interrogative.  The  particle  lie  indicates  the  interrogative. 

wanzi'licin  cupe'  mit'an'kapi  lie  is  there  one  with  large  marrow? 
When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a  distance,  hwo  (compounded  of  he 
and  wo)  is  used. 

to'ldya  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 

Riggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  Santee. 

dahe'  sni  tof  why  dost  thou  not  have  it? 

The  particle  ce  (Santee  cl)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  reply. 

7.  negative.  The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  sni. 

slolAiye'  sni  he  knew  it  not 

tuwe'ni  el  nonwe'  sni  no  one  swims  there 

8.  Optative.  The  optative  exclamation  tokin'  oh  if  requires  a 

terminal  ni ,  which  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 
other  particles  here  discussed. 

told71'  pagi '  eta71'  iye'waya  ni  oh  that  I  might  find  some  suntlower 
roots!  ( iye'ya  to  find) 

9.  A  number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.  They 

seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  con¬ 
junctions. 

se'ca  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyata'ne  Tips' y  a  wahi’yu  se’ca  lo  evidently  I  have  come  to  an 
abandoned  lodge  (fi  lodge;  ya'ta  at;  hiyvl  to  come  to) 
nace’ce  (Teton)  perhaps. 

owe'  7dnahans  he  nita'kuyepi  nace'ce  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  ( owe'kinahaH  perhaps;  he  those;  taku’ye  relative) 
Hinea  very  (see  §  41.3). 

Jii"han  (Santee)  when,  if. 

yahi  ldnhan  when  thou  comest 

ea,  eea  (Santee);  can,  cannahan  (Teton).  According  to 
Riggs,  this  particle  is  used  “when  a  general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  ce  or  e'ce  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.” 

yahi  ca  piwada  ce  when  thou  comest,  I  am  glad 
waniyetu  ca  wapa  ece  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 
fyehan  (Santee),  Jconhan  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Riggs,  this 
particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 
eoli  (Santee)  when. 
lies  although. 

§  40 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 

PONCA 

1.  Future,  t'e  \t'a,  t'al ]  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  t'e  he  will  die  from  a  fall  236.1 
sue  t'e  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

wd^at'e  q$in't'd  ak'a  he  wdll  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 
uzeti  sledge  t'al  ye  will  make  a  hole  for  a  pole  615.1 
san's'h'age  t'al  a<£a  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  144.14 

t'e  changes,  according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule,  to  t  a  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural -1.  Thus  t'al  is  the  regular 
plural  future. 

Bv  the  use  of  a  double  future,  t' at' e  and  t  ait  e,  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

gan'Ut'i  t'at'e  it  will  be  that  way  227.4 
ansp'anan'  t'at'e  you  surely  will  gaze  on  me  230.5 
ist'd  dlziae  t'ait'e  hd  your  eyes  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
ag<^i’bdzlsan  san  t'ait'e  they  shall  not  come  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative,  ga  and  a  express  the  imperative,  ga  being  used 

by  men,  a  by  women. 

tya-ga!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a  man)  702.15 
iheiai-ga!  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a  man)  231.19 
.  gigiax-a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.1 
g<fin'k'i<}ai-a  he  cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a  woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stops.  A  number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 

oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  foims, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi¬ 
cate,  and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properly  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  modal  particles. 

a  and  e  are  used  to  mark  emphasis.  They  occur  either  as  stops 
or  within  the  sentence. 
ha  and  lie  express  the  period. 
alia'1  and  ehan  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  a-forms  are  used  by  men,  the  6-forms  by  women. 

andin'  i(f,driah,in' d!  truly,  I  am  fat  (said  by  a  man)  567.9 
tltafewdfe  Uanah^i  e  truly,  you  hateful  one!  (said  by  a  woman) 

1^2  2 

$an  zani  wiMahan'i  hd  now  I  petition  you  all  (said  by  a  man)  690.1 
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take  any  mysterious  power  for  my  husband  614.12 
gat'e  st'  i  gan'-nan  dhan  she  has  done  that  regularly!  (said  by 
,  a  man)  591.7 

wantin' de</ag</dzl  ehan!  you  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  by  a  woman) 


591.18 


ha  and  he  are  frequently  used  following  imperatives. 
manglin' -g ti  hd  begone!  (said  by  a  man)  620.17 
gigqa%-ti  he  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.13 


They  are  also  used  as  interjections.  Since  hd  and  he  are  found 
printed  occasionally  instead  of  ha  and  he,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  consider  the  exclamations  hd  and  he  as  the  same  particles. 

hd ,  imp'd!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  man)  620.9 

he,  &p'a</an' !  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  woman)  589.7 

4.  Interrogative.  a  marks  the  question. 

gd</in  edegan  tif  what  does  that  one  say?  233.1 

ti  tif  has  it  come?  709.2 

eat' dn  </andzini  tif  why  do  ye  stand?  23.4 

adan  (commonly  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparently 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

eean'Ut'i  esnin  ddanf  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 
edt'an  ddanf  why?  27.20 

ebedi  ein  </e  danf  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 


§  41.  Adverbial  Suffixes:  Teton 


1.  -s  is  an  emphatic  suffix.  Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun  has 
been  noted  in  §  35. 

Very  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a  word  or  clause  by  means  of  a 
suffixed  s,  and  this  sometimes  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 


wa'na  now 


wana's  now  the  story  runs  as 


a/de'  again 

Tidy  a  those  or  some 

to  yes 

tdiku  what 


follows 

aide's  again  (with  emphasis) 

Tceya's  although 

tos  yes,  indeed! 

tabu's  oh,  bother!  or,  my  good- 


t/d a  but 

he’ cel  so  or  in  that  way 
eca'nl  as  soon  as,  during 


ness! 

ttfas  but  then 

hd  teles  therefore 

eca'nles  at  that  particular  mo¬ 


ment 


§  41 
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mi’ ye  I  (independent  pronoun)  mis  1  (emphatic) 

unki'ye  we  two  unki'yes  or  unki's  we  two 

i'ye  he  iye's  he  himself 

2.  -la  is  usually  given  as  a  diminutive  suffix;  but  its  use  is  very 
much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rather  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  quite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
little.  Possibly  the  independent  adverb  lila  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 


Examples : 

wica'  Ticala  an  old  man 
hole  si' la  a  small  boy 
kitan'la  a  little  more 
hake' la  youngest 
hena'la  enough 
wlncln' cala  a  girl 


iwa'stela  nicely,  in  good  order 

ikna'la  alone,  or  only 

ite'yela  exceedingly 

t'oye'la  bluely 

a'tayela  directly 

icik'i'yela  near  to  each  other 


3.  lica ,  1icin.  Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,  true,  or 
genuine,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  lias  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  lica  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  Ticin  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
li'la,  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  lica  are  the  following: 

ma'za  Tica'ka  real  iron  (i.  e., 
steel) 

mila  wan  gi  lica  a  very  rusty 
knife 

wica'li^ala  an  old  man 
ta'lica  deer  (the  real  ta,  or  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  deer  genus) 

ivanzi'licin  whether  there  is  one 
iye'celicin  just  like 
he'cenalici n  immediately 
liceha'nl  as  soon  as 


ca'pa  wan  fan'kalica  a  very 
large  beaver  (beaver,  a, 
large,  very) 

waste' lice  cin  the  very  beautiful 
(beavers) 

wase’  Ucaka'  kin  the  real  red 
paint 

Examples  of  the  use  of  licin: 

eha'kelici n  lastly 
ece'lici n  just  in  the  same  way 
e'nahci71  right  there 
icantula'Min  just  then 
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6 


then  something  was 


then 
done 


something  was 


7.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  which 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  -l  is  suf¬ 
fixed:  viz., 

aka'nl  on  to 
eha'nl 
leha'nl 
heha'nl 

toha'nl  when  (something  is 
done;  e.  g.,  under  one’s  own 
volition) 

bokalnl  into  the  middle 
f eha'nl  over  a  long  space 
somebody  passed 


akan'  on 
ehan' 
lehan> 
hehan> 
tohan'  when  (state) 


fehan '  for  a  long  time  or  over 
a  long  space,  more  often  the 
former 
ecan'  then 


eca'nl  then  (something  was 
done) 

-nat  Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a  separate  suffix,  - na ,  for 
the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 
there,  which  never  occurs  independently. 

el  1 

m 

hel 
leal, 
ec'e'l 
le'c'el. 
he' cKel  ] 

Tca'k'tt. 


nra  [here  (something  was) 

e  na J 


there  (something  was) 


e 

U 

he' na) 
ha'na J 


ec  e'na  (being  in  this  condi- 
lec  e' na)  tion 

hece'na  (being  in  that  con- 
ka’Vena)  dition 
to'le  ena  being  in  an  indefinite 
condition 


here  (something  went) 
there  (something  went) 
going  along  in  this  way 


jgoing  along  in  that  way 

to'leel  going  along  in  that  indefi¬ 
nite  wav 


I  have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  they  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly.  . 

-ta  to,  at,  or  into,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  -l  just  consid¬ 
ered,  into  which  it  would  change  according  to  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Examples: 

malealta  to  the  ground  vxma' gi/ya' ta  to  the  spirit  land 

t'iya'ta  to  the  lodge  coha'ta  to  the  middle 

tok'a'ta  in  future  wazi'yata  at  the  north 

wanka'taH'ya  upward  okAla'teya  under 
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etan'han  from 
hetan'  from  that  time 
hetanhan  from  that  time  on 
akatan'han  from  on  the  outside 


7.  -tan  FROM. 

Examples: 

eta11'  from  this 

ehan'tans  or  ehan'tanhans  if  (lit¬ 
erally,  from  being  in  the 
preceding  position) 

Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a  suffix  -kab; 
but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  Tca'pa  to  excel,  sur 
pass,  go  belong,  contracted  in  composition. 

ilia'kab  behind  or  after  iwan'kab  above 

if  o' kab  before  ako’kab  before  the  time 

*  §  42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  only  weakly  developed  in  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles— kin  (after  an  a  or  an  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  into  e  cin) ;  Jcon  (after  an  a  or  an  trans¬ 
formed  into  e  Cikon  [Santee],  con  [Teton]);  and  wa\  The  following 
Santee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

Jcin  expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 

vrican'Tipi  kin  iye’ga  wanyo!kapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 
( wiban'Hpi  star;  iye'ga  to  shine;  wanya'ka  to  see)  . 
ki'tanna  iye'Hya  yanke'  cin  the  one  that  shines  a  little  IX  So. 4 
( ki'tanna  a  little;  iye'Hya  to  cause  to  shine;  yanka!  to  be) 

kon  indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

u^via  kon  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83.8 

ni’na  iye'ge  cikon  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

waH  is  the  indefinite  article. 
oya'te  wan  a  people  IX  83.1 
mako' be  wan  a  country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed.  W  e 
!  }iave  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated  as  subjective  and  objective,  singular  and 

plural. 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  forms  that  I  have  found: 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  k'e  horizontal  objects. 

2.  t'e  standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  4an  rounded  objects. 

4.  ge  scattered  objects. 
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II.  Animate  articles 
A.  Subject. 

1.  aTf  d  singular  animate  object  at  rest. 

2.  amd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 


B.  Object. 

1.  fan  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  4in  singular  animate  object  moving. 

3.  ma  plural  animate  objects. 

4.  (frinJce't singular  animate  object  sitting. 

5.  (Tariff  a’  plural  animate  objects  sitting. 


III.  Indefinite  article. 


wvl 


Following  are  a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 
Jfe  (I.  1)  is  used  regular^  of  horizontal  objects. 


f  an'  de  Tfe  the  ground  24.4 
man'ge  Tf8  the  sky  26.4 
ni  Tie  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream) 
555.1 

usan'he  Tie  the  cradle  560.14 
waTii  Tie  the  bone  564.8 
paTii  Tee  the  neck  564.10 
zibe  Tie  the  leg  564.10 


uhe  Tie  the  path  566.6 
ti  Tie  a  line  of  lodges  289.7 
man  Tie  the  arrow  50.6 
si  Tee  the  foot  35.3 
mdsan  Te  e  the  feather  52. 8 
pahe  Tie  a  long  hill  28.11 
niasinga  Tie  a  line  of  dead  per¬ 
sons  10.7 


The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti¬ 


cle  Tie: 


wefa  Ti'e  the  snake  27.1 

singazin'  ga  Ti  e  a  child  lying  down  560. 13  (in  this  case,  the  child 
being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 
stretched  out) 

The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 
an’ba  Tie  the  day  611.6 

fe  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  classes  of  nouns. 

(a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 
ti  fe  the  lodge  555.17 
Jiifabe  fS  the  tree  277.2 
tizebe  fe  the  door  46.12. 


(b)  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 
terms.  According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 
single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.  This  idea, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 

Tcande  fe  the  plums  559.4  pa  fe  the  heads  123.12 

te-dnifa  fe  animal  limbs  565.1  masa n  fe  the  feathers  26.19 
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guda  fe  that  (pile)  yonder 


sihi  fe  the  feet  570.9 
sibe  fe  the  entrails  279.4 
wdtfaha  fe  the  clothing  559.12 
tfeze  fe  the  tongues  123.12 

( c )  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 
tese  fe  the  killing  16.  S. 
iwafUa?  fe  strength  611.3 
wazin'  fe  disposition  583.2 

(d)  It  denotes  acts  “as  past  and  as  seen  Iry  the  speaker”  (see 
Dorsey,  The  (Degiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  250). 

’  gage  fS  he  did  the  (act)  554.13  hufan  fe  ho  cried  out  600.14 


wa$in  fe  pile  of  fat  33.18 
uman'e  fe  provisions  10.11 

ie  fe  the  word  667.14 
wa<Ufan  fe  work  699.2 


dfai  fe  he  exceeded  609.1 
agia^ai  fe  they  went  for  him 
'  246.6 


in'jan  fe  he  lav  for  me  561.1 
gi£ani  fe  he  did  to  him  583.7 
wain'  fe  he  wore  as  a  robe 
595.17 

<l‘f(“  (I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects. 

(a)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 
ukiaHe  $an  the  snare  13.12 
min  $an  the  sun  13.12 
icfd  $an  the  eye  171.7 
nask'i  4an  the  head  91.6 
waUin'ha  Can  paper  773.1 
(7j)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 
basan  $an  the  bent  part  598.8 
sxndehi  4an  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.5 
inde  4an  face  Part  624. 10 

waii71'  hahdge  <tan  the  part  of  a  buffalo-hide  towards  the  feet 
469.7 


tii  4an  the  camp-circle  16.13 
pdhe  <f,cin  the  (round)  hill  15.3 
hinbe  4an  the  moccasin  279.12 
mazan  ean  the  land  508.12 


(je  (I.  4)  denotes  a  collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  ge  buffalo-hearts  33.4 
wasin'  ge  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tatin'ge  .  .  .  ge  (scattered)  scum  593.9 
wahi  ge  bones  278.16 
mikdha  ge  raccoon-skins  559.3 
nan'za  g&  fences  735.7 

ak  a  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 
Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 

Uf  inik'e  ak'd  ikUddiarad  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549.4 
tasnin’ge  ak'd  “  tsi-td-tsi!  ”  d-Uarad  the  chipmunk  said,  “tsi- 
tsi-tsi,”  it  is  said  549.9 

wain'  ak'd  .  .  .  agi-Uamd  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 
voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d-biamd  Usni  ak'd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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pdhe-wdtfahuni  ah' a  ibaha71' -Mama  the  hill  that  devours  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 

With  numerals  ah' d  is  used  in  a  plural  sense. 

<, ldb<f-in  ah' a ,  the  three  164.14 

amd  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motion,  or 
the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

(a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

mast' in' ge-in'  amd  arfe  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  9.1 
Ut'inih'e  amd  a^a-bi  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
zdbe  amd  nidta  a^d-bi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
hi  wiuhe  amd  wa£d  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
615.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  but 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 

i4&di  amd  ig ipa han' - b iamd ,  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 
610.18 

d-biaind  masc  inn' ge-in  amd ■  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 

(b)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 

motion. 

wazin'ga  amd  gian' '  atfa-biamd  the  birds  went  flying,  it  is  said 
588.3 

e-nan' -biarn d  niasinga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
P'an'tia  amd  agpi  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
JJmaha  amd  udugig^ai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  rela¬ 
tions  772.4 

nUd  again  amd  gipx-bazli  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 
t'an  (II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 
nuzinga  t'an  e  wagih'd-bi  the  boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
di&t' e,  hega  <f,et'an  lie!  this  buzzard!  549.5 
te-dige  fan  .  .  .  nazi71'  a  scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
dyu  det'an  h'ida-gd  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

tin  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 

dddan  </Un  pig an  <f,in  dhan!  I'll  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
Tii<ld  <f,in  set' an'  avid  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  581.3 
eddda n  <f-in  st'ewan'  Uie-na71’ -biarrnd  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 
it  is  said  586.6 

witande  4in  a(fin'  g'tigd  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.3 
niasinga  <f  in  waMsige  ahan!  he  is  active  !  9.14 
maMnga  <f,in  irfdtab^e  ha  I  hate  that  person  13.9 
hdge  <f,in  ed/hi  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

4in  is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wan'd'' a  1 in  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
P'an’k'a  <fin  the  Ponca  748.9 

ma  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.  This  form  is 
regularly  printed  as  a  suffix.  The  examples,  however,  do  not 
indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 
wanit'a-ma  weban-biamd  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  571.5 
tangd-ma  alut'an  walizd-bi  an  he  took  the  large  ones  at  once, 
it  is  said  578.4 

wazinga-md  weban-biamd  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  580.1 
wazinga-ma  .  .  .  rniwazi  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  586.4 
nik' asinga-ma  wac  igage  ewek'aPbla  I  wish  the  people  to  dance 
601.5 

wagdJi0an-ma  win  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdTie-ma  usk'an  etai  k'Z  anlanbahan-bd'zi  we  do  not  know  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  white  people  629.2 

nik'asi71' ga-ma  le-ma  sk'an  man!inr  -ma  watan'be  lid  I  have  seen 
these  people  walking  about  756.1 

(/inJx'e  (II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in  sitting 
position. 

zdbe  linl'edi  Me  t'dse  I  must  go  to  the  beaver  552.2 
eg  ice  itan'  ge  link'  e  wafip'  dnilit  ian  (link  e  arnd  and  behold  !  his 
sister  was  very  poor  144.18 

wasu  link'd  end-M'i  ust'e  amd  only  the  women  remained,  it  is 
said  11.5 

g a nlc  d  (II.  B.  5)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object  in  sitting 
position. 

uica-blarnd  Ist'inik'e  ak'd  niasinga  lank  a  it  is  said  Ishtlnike 
told  the  persons  64.17 

izin'ae  lank '  e  wawagiki d-biarnd  meaning  his  sons,  it  is  said 

10°.4  '  if] 

ak'ilalia  mast'in’ge  lank' a  win  waH-gd  ha  give  them  one  ot  the 

•rabbits  119.16 

^  wasu  lank' a  nwak'ie  gaM  lai  t'e  lie  desired  to  talk  to  the  women 
624.3 

wdgazi  sinudan  lank'd  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 
The  two  forms  link'd  and  lank'd  are  not  true  articles,  although 
they  seem  to  perform  their  function.  They  are  true  verbal 
forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 

forms. 

1st  person  singular . .  e 

2d  person  singular . -  °  °  -  ■  •  nmJ  <d 

2d  person  plural . .  iumk  a 
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lxf,e  t'd  mink's  I  who  will  go  13.4 

pi  t'd  mink's  I  who  will  arrive  there  496.2 

Pd<jin  nik'agdhi  nank'dse  ye  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  685.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verbs 

yank'd ,  wank'd. 

win  (III)  denotes  the  indefinite  article. 
saan'  win  a  Dakota  367.8 
niasinga  win  a  person  267. 1 
wa£u  win  a  woman  166.1 

t'anivangpin  tangalit'i  win  a  very  large  village  166.14 
§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

TETON 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  e,  le ,  he ,  ka,  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  said, 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic;  than  local;  le  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  English  this,  and  lie  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  ka.  to  indicates  that  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  a 
demonstrative  had  it  not  been  employed  in  a  manner  absolutely  par¬ 
allel  with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 
all  of  these  by  suffixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  to  the  verbs 
meaning  to  say,  to  think,  and  to  do. 


to  say 

e'ya 

le'ya 

he'  ya 

ke'ya 

(not  found) 

to  think 

ecliP 

lec'in' 

hec'in' 

ke'c'i n 

tok'i71' 

to  do 

ec'on' 

lecon> 

hec'o71' 

kak'on' 

tok'  on> 

The  forms  with  e  are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thouerht. 
or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he,  before,  key  a! pi  they  say  is  em¬ 
ployed  like  a  quotative,  though  there  is  a  true  quotative  sk'e.  The 
element  to  occurs  rarely  with  these  verbs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a  syllable  t'e,  meaning  far  in 
space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

t'e'lian  a  long  time 
t' elianl  far 

The  definite  article  kin  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
ka  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  in  permanent.  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  kon  or  cikon but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  §  42). 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
the  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

to'na  how  many 
to'keJici n  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tv!  via  or 
tv! we  who,  and  ta'ku  what,  are  properly  indefinites,  and  so  related  to 
to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 
pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

time'  ni  whoever  (probably  who  lives) 
tuk'te'l  somewhere 
tuJcte'Ictel  sometimes 
ta'ku  kece'yas  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are  £e,  Se,  ga,  and 
e.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  in 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by 
the  article.  As  in  Dakota,  they  form  part  of  a  few  verbs. 

1.  ye  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 

je  egiman  I  do  this  9.6 

<f,e  anst'an'bai  t"e  this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26. 14 
( teak! a  4dtyin  zani  tewa4d-biamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 
these  46.16 

$eamd  nan'  ;ipai  these  fear  thee  23.1  < 

4ema  juba  these  few!  28.9 

han  fe'Kci  agitaPbe  Fan'Ma  I  desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 
367.5 

tegan  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  Se  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 

se  egijan  you  do  that  26.14 
se  u$a'i  you  told  him  that  26.19 
sewiwita  that  my  own  89.4 

sealed  masc!inge-in'  ak'd pade  wdgazi  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 
it  up  23.10 

se^ink’ e  k' ida-ga  shoot  at  that!  109. 1 

se<fu  there  where  you  are  640.4 

viazcd1'  seta  Co/1  the  land  yonder  by  you  487.7 
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3.  (fd  refers  to  the  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  prob¬ 

ably  originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 

gd  tan'be  t'd  I  shall  see  that  28.2 

gage  hndtfe  t'ai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28.10 
gdninke  hdzi  fumade  t'ai  (that)  you  shall  be  called  grapes  550.7 
gd$in  Ilagige  is  an! g a  telc'tyai  that  one  Hagige  killed  his  brother 
for  him  235.8 

ga$an  in<!ih'  gfan-ga  put  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

4.  e  refers  to  something  referred  to  before. 

e  n%  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  559.12 
e  giqa-biamd  it  is  said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
e  sfi  man4an'i  he  that  too  they  stole  85.8 
egan  gaga-hazi, i-gd  lid  do  not  ye  do  thus!  618.8 

5.  du  is  a  form  which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  seems  to  designate 

what  is  near  the  speaker. 

duah'a  this  one  here  58.5 

ufip'e  t'e  duafe  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

duda  this  way  191.8,  192.15 

dudiha  this  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  gu  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  off 

than  du. 

gudiha  that  way  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 

§  44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing  -pi  for 
plural  forms.  The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  subjective  and  reflexive  pronominal  prefixes. 

Examples: 
micin'k'si  my  son 
hu  his  leo- 

o 

t'aH'dyapi  their  sister 

unc'an'te  our  two  selves’  two  hearts 

unc  an'tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  is  used  instead  of  mi;  and,  according  to  Riggs,  this 
is  when  those  parts  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde¬ 
pendent  action. 

ma'p'a  my  head 
§  44 


mano'ge  my  ears 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
fa,  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  given. 


fawi'cu  his  wife 


nif  a' s  unke  your  horse 


fawo'wasi  his  servant 

Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a  syllable  wa  placed 
after  the  noun. 

wo'Tf  oya'lce  fa'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  fa'wa,  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

winon'Ticala  fa'wa  kin  iyo'tan  waste'  the  old  woman’s  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  good 

nif a'wapi  kin  iyo'tan  lu'ta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 

Terms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a  special  suffix  -Jcu. 

hu'nku  his  mother 

hingAna'ku  her  husband 

atku'kupi  their  father 

sunka'ku  her  younger  brother 

tibAlo'ku  her  elder  brother 

Jcun'ku  his  mother-in-law 

tak'o'sku  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  ku  in  taku  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  fita'kuye  his  relations  and  taku'wicaye  kindred. 

After  i  or  e ,  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k  of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
c  in  conformity  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a  t  is  inserted 
just  before  it. 

fawi'cu  his  wife  k'un'sitku,  his  grandmother 

leksi'tku  his  uncles  tinKiye'tku  his  master 

Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a  syllable  si,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  proper^  an  affix  or  part  of  a  descriptive  term.  Such 
are  leksi'tku ,  kun'sitku ,  and  probably  tak'o'sku ,  above  given;  as  also— 
micin'ksi  my  son  han'kasi  female  cousin 


hoksi'  boy 

fank'si'  younger  sister 
tanhan’si  my  cousin  (male) 


tun'kasila  grandfather 
fawo'wasi  his  servant 


PONCA 


The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 


wita  my  633.11,  635.6 

wiwita  my  own  47 <.9,  492.12,  4a3.1 

fita  thy  485.2,  635.4 


§44 
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thy  own  485.5,6,  492.9,  495.7 
eta  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
[anguta  thy  and  my] 
angutai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 

tan' wang(/an  anguta-ma  our  own  ge  rites  502.12 
\4itai ] 

mitai  your  own  495.8,  630.8 
etai  their  633.6,  675.3,  642.7,  523.5 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -ta  as  a  prefix 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

wi-  my  f ii-  thy  i-  his 

Examples: 

wikan'  my  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father’s  sister  9.3 

winegi  my  mother’s  brother  10.16 

witan'de  my  daughter’s  husband  349.12 

winisi  my  child  44.13 

4inegi  thy  mother’s  brother  10.15 

<f.ihan>  thy  mother  348.3 

tile  age  thy  friend  487.4 

igdli(^an  his  wife  348.13 

izin' ge  his  son  345.2 

izan' ge  his  daughter  345.1 

AVith  the  words  father  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

in'nanha  my  mother  481.1,  638.1 
indddi  my  father  26.5,  151.15 

§45.  Adverbs:  Teton 


Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  Some  are  quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 


wana'  now 
alee'  again 
li'la  very 
Uein  very 


Jica  and 
Fo  also 
naFo n'  also 


while  others  are  compounded  from 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  fori 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary 

su'taya  firmly 
hanke'ya  at  last 
tanyan'  well 
wanka' takiya  upward 
§45 


other  parts  of  speech;  notably, 
ler  of  these  are  usually  changed 

a. 

a'taya  entirely 
kaa'beya  in  all  directions 
ungAna' hankeya  suddenly 
ka'kiya  there 
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wanca'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  wan'ca  one  and  the 
auxiliary  ka. 

Others  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya. 

isna'la  alone  un<jAna! hanyela  suddenly 

ece’la  only  ite'yela  exceedingly 

unyA  na'haHa  suddenly 

Demonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of  another 
particle,  ca  (or  Jca)  sort  or  kind;  as, 

he'cel  that  sort  to'k'el  how 

he'e  ena  right  oil'  to'kl  eskl  e  in  what  way 

c  a  is  also  used  after  entire  clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a  connective. 


§  46.  Connectives:  Teton 


Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Yun'k'an  and  then,  and  canFe'  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  nails  or,  and  tic  a  but,  are  the 
ordinary  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  can  or  can'na  when,  Ices  or  keya's  though,  follow  the  subordinate 
clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  on  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR  the  purpose  of;  ob  with;  make' l  INTO.  The  definite 
articles  kin  and  kon ,  and  the  adverbial  particle  ca  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  these. 

Nearly  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi¬ 
tions  are  given  above.  The  rest— and  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  them— are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 


demonstratives;  as, 


eca'nl  during  (from  e ,  c  an, 
and  Z) 

el  at  (from  e  and  Z) 

eha n'  then  (from  e  and  han) 

eklta'  to  (from  e  and  ta ) 


eta11'  from  (from  e  and  tan) 
heo11'  therefore  (from  he  and 
on) 

toka'nl  when  (from  to,  han , 
and  Z) 


Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal  prefixes  a ,  "Z,  and  o  (§  12), 


and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the  majority,  taken  from  verbs. 


Among  these  are 

ai'nam  on  the  other  side  of 
aka11'  on 

i'tehanl  far  from 


iwan'kab  above 
iye'c'el  like 
ik'i'vela  near  to 

§46 
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olUla'teya  under  o'peya  among1 

o'pta  across  o'han  among 

ogAna /  in  (a  stream) 

hici'  WITH  or  together  (see  §  20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a  post-position ; 
while  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  41.  4)  appears  in  that  role  after  fi  lodge;  as, 
fit  into  the  lodge 

From  ni'ca  to  be  destitute  of  is  formed  the  post-position  wani'ca 

WITHOUT. 

§  47.  Interjections:  Teton 

ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a  change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a  paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  frequently  in  Teton: 

if  o'  suppose!  hunher  alas! 

iho'  well!  howo'  now! 

yun  oh!  (indicating  pain)  wan  now!  why! 

For  a  long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  see  Higgs’s  Dakota  Gram¬ 
mar,  p.  54. 

§  48.  VOCABULARY:  Teton 


The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakota  is  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 

Verb-stems  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following; 


fi  to  dwell 

ya  to  say 

Tcte  to  kill 

hi  to  arrive  comino- 

O 

ha  to  have,  possess 
zin  to  stand 
Jesan  to  bend 
ta  to  eat 
ha  to  dig 

u  to  be  on  route  coming 
ton  to  cover 


vn  to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 

ya  to  go 

p'a  to  flee 

i  to  arrive  going 

si  to  command 

p'son  to  break  off 

ni  to  live,  exist 

pta  to  answer 

If  sa  to  break 

gi  to  rust 

o  to  wound 


The  stems  with  terminal  a  have  been  treated  in  .§  15. 

The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 
nouns. 

Upaya'pi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
Jcaki'syapi  they  made  him  suffer 
waste' ya  to  cause  to  be  good 
§§  47,  48 
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wani'lya  caused  to  be  without 

kali  y  a'  caused  to  be  made 

SAna'ya  he  had  it  for  a  robe  (sAna  robe; 

saw  icay  a  he  caused  them  to  be  red  (set  red) 

cincawica'yapi  those  that  they  had  for  children 

su'nga  ndpeyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 

Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

sogya'  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 
foye'la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 
kultkiya'  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 
to'kiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A  considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 
Such  are  the  following: 

fa  general  name  for  animals  pte  bison;  specifically,  female 
like  deer  bison 


ho  voice 

fi  lodge,  dwelling 

pK a  head 

can  tree 

fon  robe 

hin  fur 

hu  leg 

1  mouth 

we  blood 

mni'  water 

hin  hair 

wa  snow 

he  horn 

A  much  larger  number,  however,  have  two  syllables: 


win'yan  woman 
sf  ha  foot 
ca’pa  beaver 
pl  aha'  hill 
maf  o'  gifizzly  bear 
an'p'a  daylight 


wi'ca  male 
male  a’  ground 
non'ge  ear 
ma'za  iron 
cante'  heart 
p'e'ta  fire 
in'yan  stone 
siHe'  tail 
wi'kKan  rope 
c  ape'  marrow 
p'aget  diaphragm 
pezi'  grass 
c  in'ca  child 
mi'la  knife 
so'  ta  smoke 


ista'  eye 

ma'ya  cliff 

cuwi'  small  of  back 

fahu'  neck 

siyo’  prairie-chicken 

F<cn'ta  plum 

fate'  wind 

coku'  flesh 

fo'ka  foe 


It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com 
pounded  from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases, 

p"ehin  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 
fabo'f  i  beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 
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ma'za  wait, '  an'  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 
sun'ka  wak'an'  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 
ma'za  waha'  can'ka  iron  shield 
wicitegAle' ga  raccoon  (literally,  spotted  face) 
tat’an'ka  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  ta) 
wica'Ucala  old  man  (very  much  of  a  male) 
wincin'ca,la  girl  (literally,  female  child) 

Uupa'wakigA lakela  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 
pasvl  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 
vrica' ho  human  voice 

mAni'  wale  a71'  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 
ma'za  wanhi'  ostan’ pi  iron  arrow-head  fitted  in  (i.  e. ,  flintlock  gun) 
wicio't'i  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 
them  they  live]) 
ta'lica  deer  (literally,  true  ta) 
winQn'lica  old  woman  (very  much  of  a  female) 
hefia'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [Jia'ta\  horns  [he\ ) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a  much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 


JcaliAmi'  an  inside  corner,  a  bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 

BEND  BY  STRIKING 

olo'wan  song  (from  lo'wan  to  sing) 

telii'ka  hardship  (from  te'Tii  hard) 

woci an' tesica  sorrow  (from  cante'  heart,  and  si'ca  bad) 

oi' yokpaza  darkness  (from  kpa'  za  it  is  dark) 

tvama'F  askan  animals  (from  malt  a'  earth,  and  ska  to  move;  i.  e., 
things  moving  on  the  earth) 

vjica'gA nakapi  or  gAnaka'pi  burial-scaffold  (from  gAna'ka  to  lay 

up) 

ohun'kaFan  myth  (from  hitun'kak'an  to  tell  tales) 
lila'Ula  rattle  or  bell  (from  Jila  to  rattle) 
wakin'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  kin  to  carry) 
wakin' yan  the  thunder-bird  (from  kinyan  to  fly) 

Verbs  ending  in  a,  when  they  become  substantives,  sometimes 
change  the  a  into  e: 


aFa'lip'a  to  cover 
e'ya  to  say 

waa' tonwan  to  be  observing 
waa'skap'a  to  stick  on 
a'p'a  to  strike 
oh  Ala' y  a  it  is  flat 
Voya'ka  to  have  on 
§48 


ak'a'Jip'e  covering 
oe'ye  a  saying,  verse,  sentence 
waa'tonwe  an  observer 
waa'skap'e  a  sticking-plaster 
oa'p'e  strokes,  beatings 
ohAla'ye  a  level  place  or  prairie 
woFoya'ke  clothing 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  terms  of  relationship  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  (see  Riggs’s  Grammar,  pp.  xviii-xx): 

tunkan  grandfather 

hun  grandmother 

hnza  grandchild 

ate  father  and  father’s  brother 

hun  mother  and  mother’s  sister 

tunwin  father’s  sister 

lekH  mother’s  brother 

cinye  man’s  elder  brother 

timdo  woman’s  elder  brother 

tanke  man’s  elder  sister 

cunwe  woman’s  elder  sister 

sunJca  younger  brother 

tanksi  man’s  younger  sister 

tanka  woman’s  }Tounger  sister 

cinJisi  son 

cunJcsi  daughter 

han  man’s  brother-in-law 

sice  woman’s  brother-in-law 

hanJca  man’s  sister-in-law 

icepan  woman’s  sister-in-law 

tonska  woman’s  sister’s  son 

toslca  woman’s  brother’s  son 

tunzan  man’s  sister’s  daughter 

tozan  woman’s  brother’s  daughter 

Jcos  son-in-law  and  daughter  in-law 

hihnna  husband 

win  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  unci'  grandmother. 

§  48 


TETON  TEXT 


Spider’s  Adventure  with  the  Water  Monster 


[Originally  transcribed  by  George  Bushotter,  a  Dakota] 


Ik'to'1  he'c'es 2  wana 

Spider  it  happened 


'3 


sk'e.7 

it  is  said. 


ka'k'ena4  isna'la5  oma'ni-ya'ha11 6 

in  a  certain  alone  traveling  was  going 
place 

c'on/soke9  iya'za  wol-ya'ha'1.10,6  Yun/k'an8 

forest  from  one  eating  was  And  then 

to  another  going. 

wak'pa'la11  o'huta12  el13  ina'zi1114  na  mAni'  k'owa'katanhan15  ya-c'in 


Yun,k'an8 

And  then 


wana 

now 


akV 

again 
16 


there  he  stood 


shore  or 
edge 

keya's 17  to'k'ani 18  iya'ye 19 

although  there  was  he  might  start 
no  way 

kowa'kata11 15  manka'22  ni23 

on  the  other  side  I  sit  might  thinking  this 

often 


and  water 


on  the  other  side 


sni  na  heya'ha1120  sk'e,7 

not,  and  he  was  saying  it  is  said, 
as  follows 


ec'in'c'in  24 


nawazi 

I  stand,’ 


'A\n  51  25 


'  26 


eya 

he  said. 


to  go  wished 

“  To'ki1121 

“  Oh  that 

Yun/k'an 

And  then 


>A  shortened  form  of  Ik’to’mi  (the  Spider),  who  is  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  the 
Dakota. 

2/i e’t'ti  he  that;  c'a  sort;  A  emphatic. 

s  wana'  perhaps  contains  the  passive  prefix  via-. 

<  ka  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a  remote  time  or  in  a  remote  place;  k'e  t'a 
sort  or  kind;  na  probably  a  locative  particle  used  instead  of  -l  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  the 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

6  la-  diminutive  suffix. 

6  o-  prepositional  yirefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a  certain 
region;  when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  itima’ni;  ya  motion  away  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -han  continuative  suffix. 

t  Sk'e  quotative. 

8  Introductory  connective. 

sc’on  an  altered  form  of  6' an  woods;  So'ka  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominalizing. 

10  wol  wa-  something,  and  yu'ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  l. 

11  wa-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -la  diminutive. 

12  o-  prepositional  prefix;  hu'ta  shore. 

ii  g  demonstrative;  -l  motion  to  that  place. 

h  i-  prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  done  with 
the  foot;  iin  to  stand. 

■5  k'owa’ka  on  the  other  side  op  the  river;  -tan  from;  -han  continuing  to  be. 

i*  A  compound  verb;  c'in  to  wish. 

u  keya'S;  ke'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -$. 

is  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  ta  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  k'a  after  o,  and  a  syllable  ni 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particle.  It  may  be 
the  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

19  This  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  go  and  the  causative  auxiliary.  Final  a 
is  altered  to  e  before  im. 

iohe  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  go;  -han  continuative. 

Ji  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  kin  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

nma-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan'ka. 

53  The  sign  of  the  optative. 

24  e  demonstrative;  t'in  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

®na  to  do  with  the  foot;  wa-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  iin  to  stand. 

M  e  demonstrative;  stem  ya. 
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mAni'  el13  ta'ku27 

water  there  what 

(or  something) 

hiya'ya.31  Yun'k'au8  ak'e'  keya',20  “To'ki"21  k'owa'kata"15  maka'22  ni 


wan  he  han'skaska28 

a  horns  long 


c  a  iionwan'29  tato'heya30 

that  was  swimming  against  the 
sort  current 

23 


passed  by 

ec'ilic  1 


And  then  again 


nawa'zi* 11,” 25  eya 

thinking  often  I  stand,”  he  said. 


he  said  as 
follows, 

'  26 


‘  Oh!  that  on  the  other  side 


I  sit 


Yun'k'an  8  ic'a'nl 32 

And  then  just  then 


ta'ku  he 

something  horns 


han'skaska 

long 


S3 

the 


e'na 34 

there 


ki“ 

the 


le 

this 


k'te 39 

will 


na  heci'ya,35  “  Ho,  ruAni' 

and  said  to  him  “Ho!  water 

as  follows, 

ta'ku  wanzi'  iwa'ktac'iyi11'  38 

certain  one  I  cause  you  to  be  on 
thing  guard  against 

kin  heya',  “Ho'wo!  misun',42  to'k^a4 

the  sai'd  as  “Come!  my  younger  by  and  by 

follows,  brother, 

ec'e'l 46  ec'a'mo1147  k'te  lo,” 

so  I  do  it  will  ,” 


o'p'ta 

across 


36 


ac'i'yi 

I  take  you 


n  37 


k'ta, 

will, 


might 


ina'zin 

stood  (or 
stopped) 

tk'a 

but 


lo,,,4° 


ecr  ya 

he  said  to 
him. 


41 


Yun'k'an  Ik' to' 

And  then  Spider 


ta'ku  ec'on'-nia'ya^i'44  kin45 

what  to  do  you  command  the 


eya  . 

said  he. 


CVk'e'48 

So 


“Ho!  to'hanni  p'a  tanka'l49  hiyu'ye50  sni 

“Ho!  whenever  head  outside  send  it  not 

^n'52  wo  ]0_  He'd'el  wamiyeYikita' 


wair 

I  am 


we 

indeed 


So 


you  be  on  the  watch 
for  me 


mAni' 

water 

k'te 

will 


me 

wana'  hedi'ya, 

now  he  said  to  him 
as  follows, 

ogAna'51  nonwan'- 

in  swimming 

eya'. 

said  he. 


lo,” 


Ho  heY'es 

So  it  happened 


wana 

now 


“To,” 

“  Yes,” 


eya  . 

said  he. 


si  Used  indifferently  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean¬ 
ing  SOMETHING. 

28 The  final  syllable  of  han'sk'a  long  is  duplicated  for  the  plural  of  he. 

&wan  is  probably  the  causative  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  wan  after  on. 

ao  tate'  wind  against  the  current,  against  the  wind;  ya  causative;  he  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
hano. 

11  hi  TO  arrive  at  a  place  approaching  one. 

32 i-  the  prepositional  prefix;  c'an  conjunction;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

33 Definite  article  referring  to  ta'ku  he  han'skaska. 

3i  Alternate  form  with  cl,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

35 he  demonstrative;  ki-  changed  to  ci  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 

36  Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  le. 

3J a-  prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  fi- 
i-you;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yin  before  k'ta ,  the  sign  of  the  future, 
a sj.  prepositional  prefix;  wa'kta  TO  BE  ON  guard;  c'i  i-you;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yin  before  k'te. 
39 Future  participle  k'ta  altered  to  k'te  by  incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  lo. 

4o  ye  lo  is  usually  employed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 
lie  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  just  been  said;  ci  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 

42 mi-  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 

<3 Probably  the  indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

4< e  demonstrative;  c'on  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a  prefix  t'a  and  on)-,  ma- objective,  first 
person  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  H  to  command,  to  bid. 

45 it  will  be  noticed  that  kin  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 

46e  demonstrative;  c'asoRT,  kind;  -l  indicating  motion. 

47 «  demonstrative;  c'a  (see  note  44);  ma-  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 

48 Conjunction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 

49  Contraction  of  tanka' ta. 

mhi  TO  arrive  coming;  u  to  be  coming  along  with  a  continuous  motion;  ya  causative,  changed 

to  ye  before  sni. 
si o-  verbal  prefix. 

biwa-  first  person  subjective;  un  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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0'ank'e'  wana'  le.ya'53  “Toha'nl54  maKpi'ya  wanzi'  tuk’te'l35 

So  now  he  said  this,  “When  cloud  one  somewhere 

di'kala 56  tanin'yan57  yan'ke  <5in38  edin'50  oma'kiya'ka  yo.60  He'd'el 

visibly  sits  the  in  that  case  tell  me  thou.  So 

k'te  na  niAni'  sme  e'ltkiya62  waki'yaki" 63  k'ta  <t'e,”li4 

in  that  I  flee  will  and  water  deep  thither  I  go  back  to  will 

aMisun'  hec'a'no1185  kinhan'06  mi,367  to'ke£ke' 08 

‘My younger  you  do  that  if  I  in  what  way 

brother, 

Yun'k'an  “to'k£a  tohan/  omayakila'ke 70 

And  then  “  in  that  when  you  tell  it  to  me 
case 

wan'dag72  kipa'3  ibAla'bAle73  6in  to'k'wa 

at  once  doubling  I  start  to  go  so  the  by  and  by 


small 

edi11'  nawa'p'i1101 

I  flee 


eva'.  Yun'k'an  hey  a' 


said  he. 


And  then 


he  said  as 
follows, 

k'ta  he”69  eci'ya. 

shall  ?”  he  said  to 
him. 

le&j'l  ehe'71  dinkan' 

in  this  you  say  when 
way 

o'huta  ek'ta'74  iya'Kpayi11'75 

shore  at  you  fall  then 


walian/ 

I  under¬ 
take 

dinhan' 

when 


k'te  lo,” 

will 


up 

eva'. 

said  he. 


u  we 

is  com-  in- 
ing  deed 


lo,’ 


ehe'  c'inhe' 77  wakin'yan  78 

you  say  when  Thunders 


(when) 

“‘Misu11'  nitun'k'an£ila76 

“  1  My  younger  your  grandfather 
brother 

6'a  hoton'pi 79  kinhan' 

that  roar  when 

sort 


hehin'80  k'te  lo,’ 


you  say 
that 


will 


eya  . 

said  he. 


wfe  this;  ya. 

6*to  the  indefinite  demonstrative;  han  continuative;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

66  to  indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu'wa  who;  l-  suffix  indicating  motion. 

56 -fa  diminutive  suffix. 

57  tonin'  visible;  adyerbialized  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  here  nasalized  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  nasalized  vowel. 

68The  c  in  cin  has  been  changed  from  k  after  the  vowel  e. 
the  demonstrative;  kin  article  altered  as  above. 

60 o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  ma-  first  person  objective;  ki- 
dative  sign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

eina-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  wa-  first  person  singular  objec¬ 
tive;  p'a  changed  to  p'in  before  k'ta. 

“Probably  e  demonstrative;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion;  t-  -ta  to;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  caus¬ 
ative  in  vuaki'yakin. 

63wa-  pronominal  prefix;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  to  go;  kin-  ka  to  be. 

64  Evidently  c'a  altered  before  he  e  in  eya'. 

66 he  that;  i'a  (see  note  2);  ni-  pronominal  prefix;  on  stem. 

66  kin  article;  -han  continuative  particle. 

“Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -§  the  emphatic  suffix. 

68 to  indefinite  pronoun;  k'e-  c’a  sort. 

“Interrogative  particle. 

70  o-  prepositional  prefix;  ma-  objective  pronoun;  ya-  subjective  pronoun;  ki-  dative  sign;  ya  to  say, 
la  in  the  second  person  singular;  ka,  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  the  final  vowel  is  altered  to  e,  and 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  k  to  c  in  sympathy.  This  often  hap¬ 
pens  where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

71  Second  person  singular  of  eya  to  say;  e  demonstrative. 

wwan'ca  one  +  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

ni-  perhaps  from  the  verb  i  to  arrive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct;  6a fa'  first 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

demonstrative;  -ta  post-position;  k  inserted  for  emphasis. 

76 i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya-  pronominal  subject;  lipa  stem;  yin  probably  causative,  altered  before  k'ta. 

76 mi -  possessive  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -fa  diminutive  suffix. 

77  Here  han  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

78The  wakin’yan  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  flying  things  (from 
kin’yan  to  fly,  with  the  passive  prefix  wa-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  kin’yan  is  the  causative 
auxiliary. 

79 ho  voice;  ton  stem;  -pi  plural  suffix. 

mhe  demonstrative  that,  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  say,  the  final  vowel  being 
furthermore  altered  to  in  before  k'te. 
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,nkV 


u  a 

So 

yan'kin  na 

he  sat  and 


wana 

now 


ka'k'el 81 

in  that  way 

Yun,kV 

And  then 


tiiAnr 

water 


wana 

now 


ya. 

was 
going. 

cin  leha'nl S4  maKpi'ya  sabyc'la85 

the  at  this  time  clouds'  blackly 


kin 

the 

in  An  i' 

water 


o'p'ta 

along 


ho 

horn 


kin 

the 


ak'a'nl 82 

Oil 


o'huta  ik'i'yela 


83 


shore 


near  to 


nitun'k'an4i'la 87  u  we  lo,’ 

your  grandfather  is  com-  indeed 


au'.86 

were 

coming. 

eya'. 

said  he. 


C'ankV 

So 

<3'ank'e' 

So 


hey  a', 

lie  said  as 
follows, 


.ye 

was 
going 

“  Misu11', 

‘  My  younger 
brother, 

lUAIli' 


limunye'la 88 

roanngly 


mg 

4k'an'sk'an  89 

moving  about 


hingAla'.90 

suddenly  did. 


Yun'k'an 

And  then 


iya'ye  <5in 

he  started  the 

niAnio'huta 

edge  of  water 

kik'su'ya. 

he  remembered. 

kin  wankan'tkiya 99 

the  upward 


a'taya  kik'su'ye93 

altogether  remembered 

ek'ta'  le'<5e  mAiii' 

at  behold  water 

Yun'k'an  heha11'  niAni' 

And  then  then  water 

Kolye'la 100  hin 


£ni. 

not. 


horns 


wanya'ke  101 

he  saw 

Ho  lei 

Now  in  this 
place 

han  sk'e. 

ing  it  is  said. 


grayish  being  and  some¬ 
thing 

5ni  na  el  nako11'  wakin'yan  hoton'pi 

not  and  there  also  Thunders  roared 

wana'  Ik'to'  kin  hetan'102  he'd  eleS 103 

now  Spider  the  from  that  just  as  usual 


all  at  once  water 

Ik'to'  kon91  to'ki92 

Spider  ’  the  whither 

(in  the  past) 

Yun'k'an  i'tehanHdehan' 94 

And  then  very  long  afterward 

a'op'e'ya95  Kpa'ya  he98  ehan' 97 

partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

ekta'  e'tonwan.98  Yun'k'an  niAni' 

at  he  looked.  And  (then)  water 

na  ta'ku  he  hau'sk'ask'a  koQ 

long  the 

(in  past) 

nalio11'. 

he  heard. 

ak'e'  oma'ni- 

again  was  travel- 


Lehan'yela 104 

Only  this  far 


wek'su'ye.105 

I  remember. 


si  ha  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  c'a  sort,  changed  to  k'e;  4  suffix  indicating 
motion. 

82a-  prepositional  prefix;  4  suffix  indicating  motion. 

83 i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  4a  diminutive. 

8 iie  demonstrative;  -han  continuative  particle;  4  suffix  indicating  motion. 

85  sa'pa  (also  sa'pa)  dirty  or  blackened,  contracted  to  &ab\  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive. 

86a-  before  u-  indicates  that  a  cloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality. 

si  ni-  tiiy;  -fa  diminutive. 

88/im.wn  to  buzz  or  hum;  ya  causative;  -la  intensive  auxiliary. 

89  Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

96 hin-  indicates  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

91  Article  used  in  referring  to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

92  to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

sa  Although  kik'su'ye  is  now  used  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  ki-  one’s  own;  Ksu 
stem;  ye  causative. 

9i  prepositional  prefix;  te  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -han  continuative 
suffix;  licin  or  lice  really,  truly;  -han  continuative  suffix  employed  a  second  time. 

9=  a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p'a  to  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxiliary. 

9«  -han  changed  before  e. 

9<  e  demonstrative;  -han  continuative. 

98  e  demonstrative. 

99  This  word  contains  -fa  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

100  hoi  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  lio'ta  gray;  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive  suff 

101  wan  probably  a  prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

W2  he  demonstrative;  -tan  from,  after. 

103  he  demonstrative;  c'a;  4  suffix  indicating  motion;  -s  emphatic  suffix. 

ioi  le  demonstrative;  han  continuative  particle;  ya  causative;  -fa  diminutive  suffix. 

105  We-  FOR  ME. 
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[Translation] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a  certain  place,  it  is 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a  forest,  eating.  Then  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river;  and,  although  he  wanted,  to  get  across, 
there  was  no  way;  and  he  said,  they  say,  “I  stand  thinking  continu¬ 
ally,  ‘  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the  other  side!  ’  ”  Then  something  with 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  said 
again,  “I  stand  thinking  continually,  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the 
other  side!  ’  ” 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  to 
him,  “  Ho!  I  will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I  will  have  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  certain  thing.”  Then  the  Spider  said,  “Come!  my 
younger  brother,  I  will  do  whatever  you  command  me.”  So  he  said 
to  him,  “Well!  I  always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me.”  Then  he 
said,  “Yes.” 

So  he  said,  “  When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Then 
I  will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water.”  Then  he  said,  “  My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?”  And  he  said,  “In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  double  up  and  start  off,  you  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  ‘  Your  grandfather  is  coming,’  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar.” 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  coming. 
So  he  said,  “My  younger  brother,  your  grandfather  is  coming.”  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringly.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a  long  time  afterward,  lo!  he 
came  to  himself  lying  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heard  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
I  remember  only  this  far. 


WINNEBAGO  TEXT 


By  Paul  Radin 


Hi6n'jihi'wira1  ]agu' 2  haminA'ngiresga'nAnk’u113  hi'peresjinA'nkse;4 

Our  father  what  does  he  sit  on,  it  seems  he  came  to,  he  knew; 

e'gi5  isja'nialio^je6  7-a'kse;7  e'gi  ke  s’i'  wewi'ni;8  liAnke'8  wajAn'nijAn9 

and  tears  flowed  he  wept;  and  not  long  he  thought  not  anything 

of  it; 

hajani'je;10  liAnke'8  wajAn'ni]An, 9  ke'8  wajAn'nijAn9  mn'genA'ngEnije.11 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  was  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'ngiresga'nAnkse  gi'ji12  haminA'ngEiiAnka,  e'ja  wajain'jAn13 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  that  which,  there  something 

hanigu'je,  hanigu'nAnka14  manA'ngEre15  eja16  mn'gemnk17 

he  took  from,  he  took  that  which  the  earth  there  a  little  piece 

wa'gi"un'je;18  e'gi19  hominA'ngEnAnka20  k'unhAnhi'regi21  howahuhi'je.22 

for  them  he  and  that  which  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 

made; 


i hi' one  father;  hihi'wira  1st  plural  of  possessive  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship^  softens  toy 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 

2.jagu'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

3 Contraction  for  ha-minAnk-hire'  sge-nAnk-'  tin;  ha  on;  min'ank  he  sits;  hire  it  seems;  -sge  a  suffix 
implying  uncertainty;  -nAhk  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  ’tin  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person 
ha’tin,  2d  person  s’ tin,  3d  person  ’un). 

*  hi-peres-ji-nA  rik-Se;  hi  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  peris  he  knows;  ji  he  comes;  -nAiik  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -Si  or  -ji  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

5  g'gi  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements, — e,  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  of  3d  person;  and  -gi,  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expressing  position 
near  the  1st  person  it  is  me’gi,  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  de'gi. 

e  (h)isJa-ni-haMn'-ji  eye-water-it  flowed  on— present  time. 

7  ya'k-S£  he  wept — present  time. 

8  we' win  he  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  hAnke'  or  ki  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

3  wajAn'nijAn  indefinite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'jAn,  something;  and  hi'jAn  one,  a.  The  n  follow¬ 
ing  the  nasalization  is  a  glide. 

i ohaja-ni-ji  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (1st  person  hata',  2d  person  haSja',  3d  person  haja'). 

unlnge-nAnk-ni-ji  any  (thing);  sitting  position;  negative  particle;  present. 

a  gi’ji  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.  Oftener  used  as  a  stop. 

is  Contraction  for  wa'jAn  hi'jAn.  The  elision  of  the  h,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a  diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  nAn+hi'jAn  form 
nain'jA’ >  a  tree;  m An + hi’jAn  form  main'jAn  a  year. 

n hani-gu-nAnka  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (1st  person  ha'ni,  2d  person  ha'Hni,  3d  person 
hani’).  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
subject  of  action  (1st  person  haMu',  Sgu,  gu);  nAn'ka,  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.  Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 

is man-nA’ngEri  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  ga;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 

definite  article. 

i6 i’ja  adverb.  Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e  and  hija’  there. 

17  ninge-nink  a  piece,  a  little;  nink  is  the  regular  diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
an  indefinite  object. 

wwa-gi’tin-ji  plural  objective  personal  pronoun;  for;  he  did;  present  time.  There  are  four  ele¬ 
ments  of  gi  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished,— the  instrumental  prefix,  the  preposition  for  or 
to,  the  temporal  suffix,  and  the  verbal  stem, 
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Hoku'ruliu]Ega']An23  manA'ngEre  je'esge24  jiriA'nkse;  e'gi 

He  looked  at  his  own  (to)  this  earth  let  similar  it  became;  and 

ke'wajAn/nijAn  ha?-ebEni'je25  KusaranA'nks^, 20  e'gi  kegise'weni- 

nothing  appeared  upon  it  bare  it  was,  and  not  still  it 

(i.  e.,  grew) 

nAilkse27  manA'ngEre  horupi'ninAfikse;  e'gi  “mejegun'hagiji28 

was  this  earth  turning  it  was;  then  “if  this  way  I  do 

gise'we  ]inai'iik]AnAgajAn,”29  liiregi'ji.30 

quiet  it  will  become,”  hethoughtso. 

E'gi  higi’un'je31  hominA'ngEnanka;  e']a  KAnwi'jAn32  ru'zanA'nga33 

Then  hemadeforit  that  which  he  sat  on;  there  a  grass  he  took  and 

hi'gi’un'je  manno'wahu'hije34  jegu11'  hia'nA'nga35  hoku'ruKu<5ga']An 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he  and  then  he  did  he  looked  upon  his  own 

sent 

hAiike'  gise'weni'nankse.  .  .  .  Jigi'ja1136  ’un'je  ’{E'cebigi'ji37  kecu'ngega38 

not  still  it  was.  .  .  .  Again  one  he  did  when  he  finished  the  tortoise 

him 


i *e'gi  may  begin  a  sentence.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  conjunction  connecting  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  sentences,  as  distinguished  from  d’nAhgd ,  which  connects  closely  related  sentences.  The 
translation  and  or  then  is  always  inadequate. 

» ho-minAnk-nAnkd;  ho  is  a  nominalizing  prefix.  Nominalization,  however,  requires  generally  not 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  wo ,  but  also  the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  some  demon¬ 
strative,  as  in  this  case. 

nkcun’hAn-hi-re'gi  below;  hi  auxiliary  or  causative  (1st  person  ha,  2d  person  ra  or  f,  3d  person  hi); 
regi  is  an  adverb  with  a  prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  this  case  because  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  in  the  word  have  been  closely  united  to  form  a  distinct  preposition.  In  spite  of  this 
close  union,  however,  the  auxiliary  is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons;  i.  e., 
kcun'hAnha'regi,  k'un'hAnna'regi,  k'un'hAnhi'regi.  The  -re'gi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  below  the 
subject  of  action;  re  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  and  to 
be  stronger  than  me  this  (for  the  first  person).  But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

22 howa'-huhi-j<t;  howa’  adverb  denoting  towards,  away  from  subject  of  action;  huhi'  to  send  (1st 
person  liuha’ ,  2d  person  Mira',  3d  huhi'),  to  send  away  from  subject  of  action;  for  to  send  towards 
subject  of  action,  the  verb  1st  person  reha',  2d  person  rera',  3d  person  rehi',  is  used. 

Kho-ku-ruliu'c-gadjAn;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  ku  pronoun  referring  to  what  belongs 
to  one’s  self,  either  of  one’s  own  person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel  (see  §  4);  ruhu'c;  ru  is  in  this  case  either  the  instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  stem.  If 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  with  the  mouth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A  similar  case  is  found 
in  the  verb  duhu'rtig,  Su'ruhu'r&g,  ruhu'rUg,  to  obtain,  to  accomplish;  ga’djAn  an  adverb  almost 
always  used  as  a  stop. 

uje'tsg6  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

25 ha-rSpni-j# ;  ha  on  ;  rep  it  pushes,  it  grows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  ji  present  tense. 

Kliu'  skin;  sa'ra  bare,  naked;  ha' hHS  sitting  position. 

2i  hAhU  or  ke  NOT;  gise'wt  quiet;  ni  negative  particle. 

28  me  this  near  me;  jegun'  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  indeed;  ha  causative  1st  person;  gi’ji 
conditional. 

39ji  to  come;  naink  from  nAhk,  which  becomes  lengthened  in  the  future;  -kjane  future  particle. 
The  simple  future  piarticle  is  kja,  but  to  express  an  indefinite  future  the  particle  nAn  is  always  suf¬ 
fixed.  Without  the  nAn  it  has  the  force  of  a  mild  imperative.  (Cf.  also  note  43.) 

soist  person  ya’rt,  2d  person  hira're,  8d  person  hi'r$  to  think. 

si  hV'iin  to  do  with;  gi  for. 

837Un,'iei  weed,  grass;  -jAn  contraction  for  hi’jAn. 

Mru'z  or  rus  (1st  person  dus,  2d  person  Su'rus,  3d  person  rus)  to  take;  a'liAiiga,  a  conjunction  con¬ 
necting  closely  related  sentences. 

si  man'ria-ho'wa-huhi'-jS;  na  for  ra,  the  r  of  which  changes  to  n  after  a  nasalization  (see  note  22). 

toje'gU n  hid'nAiigd  a  common  connective  phrase;  hi  causative  3d  person. 

3® Contraction  for  jigi'  hi' jAn. 

3’ Contraction  of  tin’Mp  to  finish  and  the  third  person  of  the  causative  hi.  Both  elements  of  the 
verbare  conjugated.  Thus  ha’&n'cdba’nAn,  S’Un'tgbra'nAn ,  ’ftn'tgbi'nAn;  -gi'ji  is  used  here  as  a  temporal 
particle. 

®ke'tufik  or  keiix'figi  large  species  of  turtles;  ki alone  is  also  found  meaning  turtle;  -ga  a  regular  pos¬ 
sessive  pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for  persons  to  whom  respect  is  to  be 
shown.  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  address,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  me.  so  and  so.  It  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  all  proper  names;  for  instance,  ku'nUhgS,  eldest  born,  etc.  But  in  direct  address  the  -ga 
is  dropped. 
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kige'je.39 

he  called  him. 


Hunubi'mani40 

Two-legged  walkers 

karehoa'ksAnA1143  man'na 

they  are  about  the  earth  you  make  it  good  you  are  going  to 

Jegu/nhia/nAfigamanhin']An47  hanigiVijo.48  Ma^negi'jigi'ji 49 

And  after  he  did  a  knife  to  possess  he  gave 


wowe'winkojejain'ja 

at  the  end  of  his  thinking  he  made. 

p'  ins’un/  44  se'rekjAne'nA11 45 


5  A  „  /  •  A 

unio 

he  did 


wogun'zEra 

the  creation 


hogi'ruKujni'jege' 

he  looked  for  him 

di'ra56  hoike'weje.57 

the  house  went  he  in. 


h  Alike' 

not 

l  52 


On  earth  when  he 
him.  came 

ho'giraliujni'ie  ;51 

at  looked  he  for  him; 


wagu'nzEra.42  “JeiAn' 

"To  end 

ke'cu'ngEra.”46 

you,  tortoise.” 

wona'uire 50 

wars 


e'gi 

and 


jige' 

again 


hAilke' 

not 


ku'iugi'gira61 

he  sent  me  for 


e  sge 

thus 

“Ha^ia1158 

"Say 

d  uli  u  ru'  k.s  a  n  An ; 

I  have  accomplished; 


kuru'sse 54 


llagi' 55 

There  at 


ji'gigu1153 

again  then  lie  took  him  back 

k'u'nika,59  hion<5a'ra  k'u'nika  wa're00 

grandmother,  my  father  grandmother  work 

p'in/,un82  hu'ingigi'ra 

fix  it  aright  he  sent  me  for 


wogCtn'zEra 

his  creation 


39 1st  person  ya'gd,  2d  person  hi’rage,  3d  person  hi'gt>,  to  call. 

^Contraction  for  hu-ntin'p-hima'ni  leg-two-he  walks  with.  As  it  has  no  nominalizing  prefix, 
correctly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-legs-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  idiomatically  as  a 
noun.  The  verb  is  1st  person  hi'mani,  2d  person  hima'Hni,  3d  person  hima’ni. 

u  i co'-  is  a  nominalizing  prefix  probably  composed  of  wa  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  is  used  far 
less  frequently  than  ho.  jejain'ja  is  a  contraction  iorjejAn'  to  end  and  e'ja  thebe,  with  preposi¬ 
tional  force. 

ttwa  indefinite  pronoun;  giinz  or  guns  (1st  person  ha'gtins,  2d  person  ra'gtins,  3d  person  gtins)  to 
create;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

i3 1st  person  haka'reho ,  2d  person  rakd’reho,  3d  person  kd'reho,  to  re  ready,  to  be  about;  Ak  or  Ahk 
3d  person  singular  of  suffix  denoting  walking  or  lying.  (1st  person  -mAhk,  2d  person  ka'wAhk,  3d 
person  -a fit);  -5a  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 
by  w™.  It  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  sitting  and  lying  or  walking.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  -nAn  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -5a  being  always 
inserted  before  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  se,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardly 
be  distinguished.  -nAn  is  a  suffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

«From  p‘in  good,  to  be  good,  and  s’ tin  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  ’ii»  (see  note  3). 

45  From  irregular  verb,  1st  person  de,  2d  person  Se'rg,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  kja  future;  -ne  a  suffix 
of  the  same  nature  as  5a,  never  appearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -nAn;  it  is  generally  suf¬ 
fixed  to  verbs  in  the  standing  form. 

46  .ra  is  the  2d  person  singular  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Used  here  in  a  vocative  sense.  For  this 
reason  the  regular  -ga  is  omitted. 

umAnhin  an  iron  knife.  This  term  was  used  to  designate  the  first  white  people  with  whom  the 
Indians  came  in  contact. 

**hani  with  prepositional  force  of  with,  possessing;  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person  ha'gigi, 
2d  person  ra'gigi,  3d  person  gi'gi )  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action. 

«  Contraction  for  man-ra-egi-ji-gi'ji  eap.th-the-here-he  came- when;  -e'gi  is  an  adverb  here,  used 
in  a  prepositional  sense;  for  ji  see  note  4. 

so  This  means  literally  something  terrifying  (from  natihire  to  be  scared). 

si  ho-  preposition  in;  gi-  preposition  for.  The  demonstrative  e  is  occasionally  used  for  the  3d  person 
singular  when  it  is  to  be  expressed,  -ni  negative  particle. 

52  Regular  adverb,  meaning  therefore  thus,  on  that  account. 

63  Contraction  for  jig#  and  higtin'  then. 

m  ku  reflexive  (see  note  23). 

65  Adverbial  expression;  ha  in  composition  often  means  at. 

66 ci  (1st  person  ha'ci,  2d  person  ra'ci,  3d  person  ci)  to  live.  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun. 

6Ust  person  wai'Uwe,  2d  person  horai'Mwt,  3d  person  hoi'Uwi;  ho  means  in;  i  is  probably  gi  for, 
with  the  g  elided  (see  §  33).  It  may,  however,  be  an  idiomatic  substitution  for  ki,  a  possessive 
particle.  The  verb  means  he  is  going  to  his  own  house.  If  it  were  not  his  own  house,  the  forms 
would  have  been  1st  person  via'giWuit,  2d  person  hora'giM'wt ,  3d  person  ho'gike’wi.  The  stem  of 
the  verb  is  k& w6. 

68  Used  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a  narrative. 

56  Grandmother  is  hikd'Toke ;  but  in  direct  address  k  u'nikd  is  used,  just  as  ja'ji  and  na'ni  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  father  and  mother. 

60  tst  person  wa’di,  2d  person  w a' fieri,  3d  person  via'rt,  to  work.  The  3d  person  singular  of  verbs  is 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  form,  to  be  translated  by  our  infinitive. 

61  hi  obj  ective  personal  pronoun  1st  person.  For  -gi'gi  and  -ra  see  notes  48  and  46. 

62  ’un  has  participial  force. 

44877° — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 61 
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hanan'<5  duKuru'k&AnAn  ua'nkSigo-in'na 63  kidegwaka'ra64  hiuni'wahara 

all  I  have  accomplished  it  their  life  my  uncles  my  aunts 

wiakaraki'sge 85  ’uinekjane'nA11.”— “E'gi  <5unsga'no  jasgera'nAnga 

the  same  as  myself  they  will  be.” —  “And  grandson  now  did  you 

hidegwa'raga  ua'nk£igo-in'na 66  wiraki'sge  jasge'kjeje67  ke'jesga'- 

my  uncles  their  life  make  just  as  you  how  could  you  it  is  not 

ninA68  hion/]ihiwi'ra  jegun/  gun'sge69  jegu'nAn  liAnke'  jegu11'- 

thatway  our  father  indeed  he  created  (them)  that  is  so  (but)  not  he  made 

higi'70  p<ini'nAn.”71- — “K'unika'ga  wajAn/  wahigu'ni,72  esge73  hAnke' 

it  thus  could  he.”—  “Grandmother'  something  to  them  she  for  not 

must  be, 

“HAnka'a78 


t  •/  •  A 

i  nige 

like  it  does 
she 


wanAnku'ni74  t’e'wagigi'ra.”75  HiranA'nkse. 


she  is  saying 


that  I  killed  them 


He  thought. 


“No,  no, 


<5unsga'no,  hAnke'je  je'esge  ya're  wahaninA'nksAnA11,77  <5unsga'no 

grandson,  not  that  way  am  I  am  I  saying,  grandson 

thinking 

hio^jihi'wira  ro'ra  hAkon/na78  hingun'ssAnAn79  wa'ru<580  hi'kiru'jis80® 

our  father  bodies  the  falling  ne  made  me  eating  to  fall  short 

(to  die) 

k'inekjo'nA1181  hege'pni,82  e'sge  hokon/na  <5unwahi'ge83  wa’u'nA11. 

they  would  make  one  because  of  that,  there-  death  for  them  to  have  he  made, 

another  fore 


(3UAhk  means  male  human  being;  UAnkbVk  is  generic  name  for  human  beings,  and  secondarily 
for  Indians.  (h)o-in'na  is  the  nominalized  form  of  the  verb  1st  person  a’in ,  2d  person  ra’in,  3d  per¬ 
son  fn,  TO  ACT,  TO  LIVE. 

6ihide'k  uncle;  -waha'ra  1st-  person  plural  of  possessive  pronoun,  used  for  terms  of  relationship. 

65 Contraction  for  wa-ya-ka'ra-ki'sgg;  wa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive-possessive;  1st  person 
yaki'sgi,  2d  person  hi'raki’sge,  3d  person  hiki'sgt. 

“See  note  63. 

mja'sg<t  how;  kji  future;  -ji  interrogative  particle.  The  whole  expression  has  acquired  a  force  in 
ordinary  usage  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

mje'sg<t  ha'nina  that  is  not  my  way;  ha'nina  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Mguns  he  cheated;  -gt  a  causal  suffix,  because,  for  that  reason. 

70 An  expression  similar  to  jegiXn'hia'nAngd;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

np'in  to  be  good  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  be  able,  can. 

73This  means  she  must  be  related  to  them;  wa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  3d  person;  -hi 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  often 
used  as  such,  -gu’ni  a  temporal  suffix  implying  a  probability  that  is  almost  a  certainty.  The  other 
suffix  denoting  probability,  -Sgu'ni,  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

she  says  changes  to  wa  after  a  negative.  The  verb  is  irregular,  1st  person  hike’,  2d  person 
hibe',  3d  person  he.  The  ft  of  he  is  always  omitted.  The  w  preceding  a  indicates  that  the  subject 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  e  is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  e  would  have  remained 
unchanged;  naKku'ni  is  a  contraction  for  nAiik  gu'ni,  the  suffix  denoting  sitting  position  and  the 
suffix  denoting  probability.  ICu'nika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the  supposition 
seems  so  true  to  Wabjihge'ga,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty,  and  therefore  -gu'ni  is  used  instead 
of  -bgu’ni. 

76fe  dead;  wa  them;  hagi'gi  I  did  (see  note  48);  -ra  that  (see  note  46);  1st  person  t’e'ha,  2d  person 
t’e'ra,  3d  person  t'e'hi ,  to  kill. 

76  The  short  e  is  changed  to  a  on  account  of  emphasis. 

77  See  notes  74  and  43. 

78 1st  person  ha'kdn ng,  2d  person  ha’rakdn'ni.  3d  person  hakon'n£,  to  fall. 

78fti«  me;  guns  to  make;  bAiiAn  (see  note  43). 

““1st  person  du'6,  2d  person  bu'rut,  3d  person  rut,  to  eat.  The  ica  is  indefinite. 

8°olst  person  hi'fikirujis,  2d  person  hi'ninki'rujis,  3d  person  hinki'rujis. 

81  Goes  with  the  preceding  verb,  k'in  auxiliary  verb  (from  1st  person  ha’k’tn,  2d  person  ra’k'tn,  3d 
person  k'in ,  to  do,  to  make;  n,i,  i’ij,t,  rt,  i’ri,  suffix  used  to  indicate  3d  person  plural  of  almost  all 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  see  note  43.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  makes  the 
latter  more  indefinite. 

Mgt'jlni  or  hegt’jini  conjunction.  The  latter  form  is  rarely  found. 

88tw«  many,  really  an  adverb;  wahi'-  he  made  them;  gt  causal  suffix. 
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ManA'ngEre  hakinikine'kjcmege'jmi.84  Wa’u'nA"85  hot’e'88  d6nwahi'gi.” 

The  earth  crowded  they  would  not  make  one  He  made  a  place  to  for  them  to  have.” 

another.  die 

E'gi  hisge'lijin87  wasunge'ga88  hAnke'  gip'inina'nkse.  “K'unika'ga 

And  truly  the  hare  not  he  liked  it.  “Grandmother 

kisge'li]in  hAnke'  gip'ininAnka'ja11 89  e'wajon,89a  wahige/  wakarasi'- 

really  and  not  like  it  she  does  this  something,  to  them  she  she  is  tak- 

trulv  must  be 

gEn Anka'] An, ”90  kiranA'nkse.90"  “Ka'a,  cuksga'no  ke'jesgani'nAn  haga'- 

ing  their  part,”  he  thought.  “No,  no,  grandson  it  is  not  so 

hidegwa'raga 

therefore  my  uncles 

^  „  Hiponai'rekjenA11 90  hog’a'gErA97 

my  aunts  life  to  live.  They  will  get  enough  their  age 

ss  99  “HAnhAn/  du^gfa'no  nAnji'ne100 

“Well_ 

E'£ 


wojAngajA"  nai]A 

for  a  long  time 

hiuniwa'raera 


n'noii  n  * n<<rro/i*ii  92  ni^rlpo'kin11  93  cako' 94 


nAucge  r a 


(your)  heart 

UAnk£igo-inna'ji.95 


mndegi']au, 

a  sore  one, 


hirahi'nlicine'k]e  ” 1 

they  will  go  up  to 

hiroiko'nank’uwina'nikekjane'nA11.101 


A  /  *  A  QQ 

wage  je. 

she  said. 


they  will  follow  me  thus  forever. 

n,102  cunsga'no  hidaje' 103 

ever,  grandson  with  your  strength 


nA 


Anc 

wa’uAn'je 104 

do 


grandson  stand  up 

d  hironi'kdnainkjanihe'- 


I  shall  follow  you  for- 

UAngErani'nA11,105  hAnke' 

a  man  you  are,  not 


m  First  ki  reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related;  ni  is  the 
negative  particle.  As  I  have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  hAhke' ,  I  assume 
that  I  overheard  the  latter  word.  For  -ge'Jtni  see  note  82. 

85  See  notes  3  and  43. 

86  Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost-village. 

whisge'  truly;  -fljfn  intensive  suffix. 

®>wa'sjink  a  hare  (see  note  38). 

88  Verb  1st  person  hai’p'in,  2d  person  rai'p'in,  3d  person  gi'p'in.  The  force  of  gi  in  verbs  that  elide  it  in 
the  first  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  gi,  meaning  for,  to;  it  is  pleasing  to  me.  ni  negative  particle;  ka'jAn,  contracted  for 
-nAnk-ga'jAn  (see  notes  74  and  23). 

88  ae  demonstrative  this. 

so  The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  reflexive  form,  1st  person  wa'kara'ttk,  2d  person  wa'raka'raUk,  3d 
person  ivaka'ra&ik;  wa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive  pronoun;  -e-  is  a  glide. 

so  a  This  should  be  hi’renA'hk&i,  the  change  from  €  to  a  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

91  An  idiomatic  expression  with  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a  contraction  of  haga'+wajAn + 
ga’JAn+mai'jAn;  haga'  is  an  exclamation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  maijan  a  year,  time. 

MnAncgS'  HEART. 

93 1st  person  hxn’dek,  2d  person  nin'dek,  3d  person  dek,  to  be  sore;  i'jAn,  hi'jAn ,  one,  a. 

Conjunction,  meaning  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding. 

ss  see  note  12;  -ji,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  -gi'ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force. 

»8 1st  person  hin'ponAnkje'nAn,  2d  person  hini'ponAnkje'nAn,  3d  person  hipo'nAnkje'nAn.  The  initial 
hi-  in  the  first  person  is  a  contraction  of  the  prefix  hi-  and  the  pronoun  hin;  -ire  personal  pronoun  3d 

person  plural  (see  note  81).  . 

si  From  i'ak  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nominalizing  prefix  would  indicate  that  Sotisa 


verb. 

ssist  person  hi’rahV,  2d  person  hira'rahi,  3d  person  hira'hi,  to  reach;  -Min  or  -lij in  superlative  par¬ 
ticle;  for  ne  see  note  81.  The  simple  future  -kje  is  used  because  the  limits  of  the  action  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  having  been  set.  The  suffix  -nAn  would  have  made  the  future  indefinite. 

99  1st  person  wa'gt,  2d  person  wara'gt ,  3d  person  wa gi',  to  mean. 

100  1st  person  nan' jin,  2d  person  nAnna’jin,  3d  person  namin',  to  stand.  The  -ne  orr£  is  the  impera¬ 
tive.  There  are  two  kinds  of  imperatives,  immediate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -ni,  and  the 
general  is 

101  Contraction  for  hira-ho’-hin-kdnA’nk-’unini-ha’nihe-kjane'nAn;  hi'ra  prefix  meaning  with,  in  sense 
of  accompaniment;  ho  prefix,  meaning  obscure  here;  hin  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person  singu¬ 
lar-  WnAnk  stem  of  verb  to  follow:  nihe'  is  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  used  to  imply  repetition.  It  is 
regularly  conjugated  1st  person  ha'nihe ,  2d  person  ranihe,  3d  person  nihe'.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  -ni'he,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  appears  as  a  suffix  with  the  meaning  of  had;  'uni'ni  they 
do-  for  ne'nAn  see  note  43. 

102 -ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular.  The  stem  appears  either  as  -naifik  or  nAnk 

(h)a'nihe  (see  note  101).  .  _  .  ,  „  , 

wa  Adverb.  The  ending  -a'ji  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  really  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb. 

ioi  Imperative  form  (see  note  100);  wa  indefinite  pronoun. 

io6  From  uAhk  man,  and  hani'nAn  to  have,  to  possess  (see  note  14). 
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haklAnbEniAn/je.”106  Hogigi'nK  rawi'gi.107  “HAnke'  hakjAn'bEni” 

J  look  back.”  Around  they  started.  “Not  lookback” 

sia'ka108  k'unika'ga  ]agu'’un109  wegunihirege'pni.110 

she  said  grandmother  why  she  said  it  he  thought. 

(jowe'Kjnnnk 111  hoi  radge' ja 113  hakjAnpga']An  hagohu'ra113 

Just  a  little  to  the  left  look  back  (he  did)  to  where  started 

horuKonujike'reje. 114  “(3unsga'no, 

it  caved  in  instantaneously.  “Grandson,  oh,  my!  oh,  my! 

niga']An  wajAn'nukAnAn118  hanika'rajinli]inga']An.117  (3unsga'no, 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I  had  encouraged  you  much.  Grandson, 

deere'sge 118  liAnke'  karu's119  duKurugni'nAn  hokona'jane.” 120 

this  even  not  take  it  back  lean  these  falling.” 

Hot’a'jcPne.  waga'kde121  ai'renA11.122  Hogigi'nK  harai'regi 123 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said.  Around  they  went 


hagagasgejA'nKji11  115  UA'ngEra 


pejide'jEra; 124 

the  edge  of  the  fire; 


hogi'we 125 

that  way 


Around 

wa’u-ine'je 

they  went 


ai  renAn. 

they  say. 


i°6  From  ha'kja  back,  and  }Anp  to  look;  ni  negative  particle;  An’jt  imperative, 
w ira  for  rg,  which  changes  in  the  plural;  from  verb  to  go;  -wi  is  the  sign  of  the  plural,  but  is 
rarely  used  for  the  3d  person.  The  usual  form  would  have  been  ra’irt. 

108 1st  person  ha' si,  2d  person  ra'H,  3d  person  H,  to  say,  to  call  out;  -aka  or  -A'hka  is  the  walking 
or  lying  form  3d  person  singular. 
i°o  Interrogative  pronoun, 
no  See  notes  74  and  82. 

m  co'we  in  front;  -Jijin  intensive  particle;  -nihk  diminutive. 

112 hoira'tgt  left;  e'jd  there. 

113 hak'  or  hakja'  in  back;  hohu'ra  to  come  from  (nominalized). 

in  1st  person  hunnu'li&nAn  (for  ho'+hinniihonAn),  2d  person  honi'nulionAn,  3d  person  ho'ruhonAn, 
meaning  to  fall  in,  like  the  bank  of  a  river;  -aji-  a  particle  meaning  immediately,  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye;  -ke'rS  an  auxiliary  verb,  never  appearing  independently, 
no  An  exclamation  of  a  woman, 
n erukA'nAn  adjective,  great,  mighty. 

m  ha  preposition;  mi  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular;  kara  reflexive-possessive  pro¬ 
noun,  used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  K'unika'ga;  jin  stem  of  verb  to  encourage;  -Rjin  intensive; 
-ga'jAn  a  stop. 

ns  de’i  demonstrative  of  1st  person;  -re'Sgd  even;  for  -re  see  note  21. 
ns  See  note  23. 

i® hAkdn'nd  the  falling;  ja’ne  standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  de. 
i2i  From  wage'  to  mean,  and  a'ksS  walking  form  of  verb  3d  singular. 

iioFrom  he  to  say.  The  e  changes  to  a  in  the  plural;  i’re  3d  person  plural.  Is  always  used  as 
quotative  in  sense  of  it  is  said. 

“I re  to  go  (see  note  107) ;  -gi  when. 

12 ipec  fire;  cec  the  edge. 

126  Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a  verb;  1st  person  wa’giwe,  2d  person  hora’giwd,  3d  person  ho'giwi, 
to  go  around  and  around. 


[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  consciousness,  he  thought  of  the  (substance) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  he 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anywhere. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  on 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  had 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  very  similar  to  our  earth.  But 
fiothing  grew  upon  it;  bare  it  was,  and  not  quiet,  but  revolving.  “  How 
shall  I  make  it  become  quiet?”  he  (Earth-Maker)  thought.  Then 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  what  he  had  made,  but  it  was  not  quiet. 
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.  .  .  Again  he  made  a  man;  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he  called 
him  Tortoise.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  bad 
come  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).  (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  “The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
destroy  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
into  earthly  things  again.’’  Then  (Earth-Maker)  gave  him  a  knife. 
When  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
the  creation  (of  Earth- Maker) ;  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so  (Earth- 
Maker)  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
“Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  I  have  now 
accomplished;  his  creation  1  have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  1  was 
sent  out  for)  I  have  accomplished.  The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal).  1  (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  “Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some¬ 
thing  in  a  way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?  He  could  not 
create  them  thus.” — “  My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
I  have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I  have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  I  killed  them  (the  evil  spirits).”  The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
“No,  grandson,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,  I  am  saying  that  oui 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a  spirit-world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death).” 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.  “  Surely,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part.”— “No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age.”  (Thus  she  spoke:)  “Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  I  shall 
follow  you  forever;  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I  tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a  man.  Do  not  look  back 
after  you  have  started.”  Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
“  Do  not  look  back,”  she  said.  (Thought  the  Hare,)  “(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it !”  And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
everything  caved  in  (instantaneously).  “Oh,  my!  oh,  my!”  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  “grandson,  a  man  you  are,  but  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  man,  so  I  greatly  encouraged  you.  Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I  wished  to),  I  could  not  prevent  death.”  This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  lire  (that  encircles  the 
earth);  that  way  they  went,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzer 


§  l.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Eskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ¬ 
uals,  who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.  Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Bering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.  Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,1  more 
likely  for  a  thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  should  have  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.  It  becomes  evi¬ 
dent,  from  a  comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects2  as  recoided  by 
different  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  developed  largely 
through  phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.  The  dialectic  differences 
are  important,'  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Green¬ 
lander  does  not  understand  a  West  Greenlander  until  both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other’s  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  him.3  The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 

,  +>,  ri.pcpnt  Cpntral  and  South  Greenlanders  (the  KalaaiLit  tribe)  appeared  in 
iThe  ancestors  of  the  pre  ‘  ^  th(jy  must  have  separated  more  than  a  hundred  years 

Greeniand  in  the  fmirteen ^  Qn  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (G.  Storm,  Monumenta 

before  that  time  fro  Th albitzer  m,  111-112,  and  IV,  208). 

historica  Norvegix  /6, ,205, •  T^b  MedddelSer  om  Qrbnland,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under- 

*H.  Rink.  m  hls.  E  T  181-269' ( Phonetic  differentiations  in  the  Eskimo  dialects) . 

take  such  a  comparison^  ’  ’  h  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baffin 

S o— e  *">■  >•  18“'' 
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their  common  origin.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  least 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upernavik,  Disco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.1  In  this 
sketch  I  shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  West 
Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69°-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70°-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that 
that  dialect  is  more  typical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a  western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising  the  many 
different  dialects  of  Kadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Norton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound,  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green¬ 
land.  Within  the  eastern  Eskimo  branch  I  have  presumed  a  closer 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63°  to  66°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  between  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.2  The  latter  com¬ 
prises  the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  a  unit, — the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land,  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(East  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a  later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green¬ 
land  Eskimo.  Finally,  I  shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land, — 
properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 
group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 
grammar. 

!The  Danish  Commission  for  the  Direction  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Explorations  in  Green¬ 
land  arranged  for  two  investigations  of  the  Eskimo  language  in  Greenland,— first,  in  1900-01,  in  West 
Greenland  {see  Iteddelelser  om  Oronland,  XXXI,  Copenhagen,  1904),  and  again,  in  1905-06,  in  East 
Greenland. 

2  Thalbitzer  I,  237,  260,  262-265. 
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The  abbreviations  Ah,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 
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PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§2.  Sounds  and  Sound-Symbols 


Following  is  the  system  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay,  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 


CONSONANTS 


Stopped  consonants 


Bilabial  Dental  Velar  Uvular 

\  p  t  k  q  voiceless 

l  m  n  y  q  [a]  voiced 


Open  consonants  (fricatives)  . 


w[5]  l  x  j  g  r[?r]  voiced 

f  l  s  s  x  R[s]  voiceless 


VOWELS 


Normal 


U  ularized,  being  followed  by  r,  b,  q,  or  <J. 


Closed  vowels 
Semi-closed  . 


^  u  u 


Semi-open 

Open  . 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 
signs  employed  by  the  Association  phonetique  internationale.1  I  prefer 
the  simple  r  instead  of  the  a,  and  w  instead  of  b  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Eskimo  words  may  not  look  more  difficult  than  necessary; 
nevertheless,  r  and  iv  in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 
different  from  the  English  r  and  w.  The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 
the  s-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 
of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 
I  know  of. 

:  indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a:—aa 
or  d;  m:  —mm  or  m. 

I  prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 
length  of  sound:  thus,  aa ,  mm,  ss,  etc.  A  single  consonant  is 
always  to  be  considered  short. 

'  stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word.  Degrees  of  stress  aie 
indicated  thus:  'a,  strong  stress;  "a,  very  strong  stress;  ,a  or 
a,  weak  stress. 

~  indicates  nasalization:  a,  q,  r. 

\  “  mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  a1  [ad]  or  [>A],  au  [a’]  or  [au\ 
w,  r  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 

4  uvularized  a,  or  followed  by  a  uvular,  in  my  ordinary2  transcription 
ar,  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 
and  lifted.  It  is  like  a  in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  (or  q)\  see  under  r. 

ATSSAq  a  ball 

a  as  in  French  ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pate,  pas,  or  English 


d 


father). 

Arnaa  his  woman,  mother 
ataa  beneath  it 


bout  as  in  man;  a  short  a  modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  “A  Primer  of  Phonetics,”  §§50 


and  190). 


qildk  sky 
ndnoq  bear 
'pimvxat  as  he  came 


TTTT^Tphongtique,  1905:  Expose  des  principes  <!e  1’ Association  phon<5tique 
rf  Paul  Pass/ Petite  Phonetique  compare  (Leipsictt  Berlin l,  1906). 
fin  my  ordinary  transcription  I  have  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 


internationale. — 
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meerqat  children 
aappaa  his  companion 

a  about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  denn;  between  £  and 
a  of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale  (Passy,  “Petite 
phonetique  comparee,”  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  “Lehrbuch 
der  Phonetik,”  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  narrow. 

arnat  [Am:  at]  plural  of  arnaq  woman 
'ndttseq  a  seal 
Msi'anne  but 

c  stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Passy,  1.  c. ,  §  187;  Jespersen, 
1.  c.,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  transcription  tj  or  ~kj.  Com¬ 
mon  in  some  Eskimo  dialects;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
tgitamat  [eitamat]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)  i  is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 
g  as  in  German  ich. 

ixxia  [ig:ia\  his  throat  (see  under  x). 
o  see  after  o. 

e  more  closed  than  e  in  French  ete,  and  a  little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a  long-  /. 

qaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neesaq  [ni:sAq\  a  porpoise 

The  “European”  e,  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 
be  heard.  Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  ee  pure, 
and  eer  which  1  use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  eet.  The 
first  sound  is  about  like  a  long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  d. 

E=e ,  uvularized  d  (cf.  a  and  r). 
erneq  [Em: Eq]  son 

meeraq  [m,E:rAq\  child,  plural  meerqat  [hie : rqdt] 

£—e  uvularized,  farther  back  than  e,  and  sometimes  like  d  (Thal¬ 
bitzer  I,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 

peerpoq  \p£:rpoq\  it  is  free,  it  is  off 
3—9  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 
f  bilabial  fricative. 

sarFaq  [sAVF.-Aq]  a  current  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 
is  a  ;  articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a  £,  voiced.  It  is  usually 
symbolized  as  g  in  North  German  regen,  bogen,  and  in  Danish 
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dage,  vige.  Central  and  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  g  occurs  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  y.  The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  x  or  partly  g. 

iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a  pot 
h  is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 
i  high  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittaq  many  years  ago 
'III it  thou 

/  between  i  and  <3,  especially  before  w,  w,  y . 

inaa  [zmz;]  its  (the  bird’s)  nest 
j  like  y  in  yard,  or  likey  in  German  ja. 
ajaa  his  aunt 
pujoq  smoke 

q, ,  7’,  r,  and  n  are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu¬ 
lated  at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger,  q  is  a  stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  qof  of  the  Arab  (Passy,  l.c.,  §189). 

qaqqaq  \gAq: A(j\  mountain 
arqa  [Aq:d\  his  name 
erqaane  [ Eqa:ne\  in  the  vicinity 

k  as  in  French  cas  without  aspiration;  only  before  i,  e,  and  u,  it  may 
be  heard  aspirated. 

kaapoq  he  is  hungi’y  (pronounce  k  like  voiceless  g ),  but 
Jceewaa  it  bit  him  (more  like  Jcge:wa:]) 

l  and  l  are  articulated  nearly  alike,  bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t  and  n.  The  voice¬ 
less  l  [ij  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  is  well  known  from  many  other  languages  both  in 
America  ( Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  l  of  Ivwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 

ila  certainly 
ulo  woman’s  knife 
illo  house 
arLuk  grampus 


l,  see  l. 

44877° — Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 62 
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x  a  sort  of  l,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alveolar 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrilled 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r  in  auab,  but  with  a  firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Egedesminde  district  (Disco  bay)  aawpaxaartoq  instead  of 
aawpalaartoq  red. 

71%  as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ammassat  \am:as:at\  capelans. 

n  articulated  like  t  and  l ,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
their  posterior  surface. 

y  like  ng  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  combination  yg  does  not 
occur  in  Eskimo).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  loosely  articu¬ 
lated  that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a  nasalized  g  [<7]  fricative. 

ayakkoq  shaman 
eya  pot 

ay ut  man,  father 

paniya  or  paniga  my  daughter 

n  see  q. 

0  is  a  little  more  closed  than  the  French  0  in  rose. 

sakko  implement  (used  for  hunting) 
anore  wind 

00  is  more  like  a  long  u  (q.  v.);  but  oor  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip¬ 
tion,  uvularized  0  [0]  or  [a],  which  is  more  open. 
ooneq  [ u:nE<q ]  a  burn 

0  uvularized  0  rather  closed  like  0  in  so,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  or  q. 
qooq  urine 

ornippaa  he  comes  to  him 

0  uvularized  0 ,  more  open,  like  0  in  English  more,  or  like  a  in  all, 
followed  by  r  or  q.  See  0,  0. 
orssoq  \prs:oq]  blubber 

p  as  in  French  pas  without  aspiration. 
paa  mouth  of  a  river 

q  uvular  nasal  =n  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  196). 

ermt  (dialect  of  Disco  bay)  lakes —enait,  singular  irneq  fresh 
water;  in  Oommannaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  anoNe—anoqe 
wind,  instead  of  anore. 
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r  uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  q  as  g  is  to  Tc  and  w  to qy, 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  q.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  r,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -r,  when  untrilled,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces  (Jespersen,  “Lehrbueh  der  Phonetik,”  §  141;  Passy, 
1.  c.,  §  222).  It  is  the  a"  of  the  Association  phonetique  inter- 
nationale.  Its  articulation  is  especially  tense  when  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  q\  e.  g., 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqat  gloves 

rq  is  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  q  [q:\,  other  combinations 
with  r  in  Greenlandic  are  rt,  rs ,  tf,  tl ,  rq,  rrn,  rn ,  ry,  vn. 
A  vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  alwajTs  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r  modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  + 
the  r — in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  I,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  following  consonant  is  nearly  always  gemi¬ 
nated  (long).  It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

arqa  his  name  =  arqqa  \Aq:a\ 
orssoq  blubber  =  \prs:oq\ 
erneq  son  =[Ern:Eq\ 

When  the  r  stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  placq  of  articulation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  neriwoq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escape  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r  to  be  nasalized,  or  [?];  this  nasal  is 
related  to  q  [a]  as  q  to  y  or  as  w  to  m. 
neriwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

R  indicates  a  voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  =  n  of  the  Association  pho¬ 
netique  internationale  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  222).  It  is  something  like 
ch  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 

maRRCbq  clay 
eRRorjoaa  washes  it 

x  see  after  l. 

s  is  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  s,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a  little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  s  is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forward  than 
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the  English  sound,  because  the  t  is  nearly  interdental.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  a  difference  between  the  5-sounds  in  arssaq  a  ball, 
and  ndtseq  A  seal.  In  other  words,  an  s  [s]  is  heard,  which, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  s  or  f  of  the  phoneticians, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g., 

aaseet  [a:se:t\  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
aawsaq  [ a:wsaq\  summer 
■saa  [.?«.•]  its  front  v 

In  the  articulation  of  this  s,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  being  a 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a  shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

t  as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a  and  o. 

taawna  [ da:wna ]  that  there 
tooq  \do:q\  a  mattock 

But  before  i,  e,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t  is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (=  -itse 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).  It  might  be  symbolized  as  t. 
areq  a  name 

nareq  the  floor  or  bottom 

Tikeq  forefinger 

arerpoq  he  goes  down 

tar  Tit  the  lakes  (nearly  like  \tdtsit]) 

The  articulation  of  t  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  t, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  t,  like  the  n,  Z,  l ,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental. 

t  see  t\  t  see  c. 

u  like  ou  in  French  .tour,  rouge. 

uFFCi  there ! 
una  he  (she,  it) 

u  between  o  and  u  stands  for  long  u  [w:];  e.  g., 
kook  [kuuk]  river 

oommannaq  [ u :m:an:Aq ]  common  place-name 

w  is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 
lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  West  Greenland  often 
so  that  the  under  lip  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the  upper 
front  teeth.  It  differs  from  the  English  w  in  that  the  lips  are 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w  is  the  [ft]  of  the  Association  phonetique  interna- 
tionale  (Passjq  1.  c.,  §  210;  Jespersen,  1.  c.,  §  125). 

awaa  the  back  part  of  the  head 
sawik  iron,  knife 

x  the  g  of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale,  see  under  c.  It 
stands  also  for  the  x  of  the  Association  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 

axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 
u  between  \u\  and  [y]  in  French  jour  and  rue,  German  fruh;  mid¬ 
vowel  with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
s,  n,  j,  t;  for  example: 

toyosunnippoq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toossilt  a  beam  of  the  house 
nujuittoq  tame,  not  shy 
ituippoq  goes  across 

y  is  related  to  u  as  /  to  i ,  tj  to  u. 

suna  [ sYnd\  what 
tuttut  [ tYttYt ]  reindeer 

z  voiced  s,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a  word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage,  whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length¬ 
ened.  become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  only  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirely  independent  of  their  quantity,  four 
types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  g.,  as  in 

Finnish) : 

(1)  Short  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  nuna  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  manna  this. 

(3)  Long  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  maane  here. 

(4)  Long  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  maanna  now. 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a  great  many  words  is  uncertain  or  only 
slightly  differentiated.  Examples  are: 

yania  his  daughter 
nulia  his  wife 
awoya  toward  the  north 
unnummat  as  it  became  night 
ornippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a  marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a  long  (gemi¬ 
nated)  consonant,  or  on  a  long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllables 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnummat,  ornippaa — are  stressed. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
ti'Jceq,  pami'oq,  seqi'neq ,  iy'ut"taq ,  a'niya"me.  Words  of  irregular 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed; 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  psychic  importance  of  each  4  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of  the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a  whole,  or  stamped  as  a  unit,  by  means  of  a  true 
word-stress  concentrated  on  a  single  syllable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist 
ing  of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

3  211413  3  12  14  3  2  2  31114  1  34  11  124 

Kaasasorujoyuaq  aLLineq  ajormat  tiyumissaraluarLoyo  attamut  iyitar- 

3  13112  4  3  114  233  3  11  4  3  3  2  11 

paalt  ilaai  oqassapput  ujaraayyittoq  aLLimnaarpoq  i-LLut  ayi- 

413  11312  114  2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  ulikaartut. 

According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  having  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 


Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent 
a! teq  name 
a'yut  man,  male 
ii'pik  smell 
sa'wik  knife 


ti'keq  forefinger 
a' put  snow 

a'naa  her  elder  brother 
ne'qe  meat 


Paroxytone: 

'orssoq  blubber 
'ihLo  house 
'erneq  son 
§3 


'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 
a  kayak 

'sakko  implement  for  hunting 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  development  of  the  language,  in  a  great 
many  words  a  shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxytones  have 
become  paroxy tones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
forms  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
also  by  comparison  of  other  dialects. 


Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Greenland 

Labrador 


a'meq  a  skin 
ma'lik  a  wave 
'III it  thou 
a'teq  a  name 
aku'taq  bastard 
ilu'mut  yes,  truly 
uki' oq  winter 
'taLLimat  live 
a'taawseq  one 
'sittamat  four 


Greenland  v a'teq  bottom, 
floor 


Greenland  'uwLLume  to-day 
Greenland  'qaLi.it  the  upper¬ 
most 


Greenland 

proaches 


>  plural  '  ammit  skins 

>  verbal '  ma^Lerpoq  the  sea  is  rolling 
<  casus  obi.  i'linnut  to  thee 

=  Alaska  'dteq( Barnum  325) 

=  Alaska  a' kutak  mixed  dish 
=  Alaska  i'lumun  (ibid.  336) 

=  Alaska  'ukshuk  (ibid.  372) 

=  Alaska  tad  Leman  (ibid.  367) 

=  Labrador  attauseq  =  'attaawseq  ? 

=  Alaska  st'amen  (ibid.  365) 

'ndtrok  (ibid.  355)  boot- 
=  Alaska  sole 

'ndtuk  (ibid.)  floor 
=  Caribou  lake1  upelumi  to-day 

=  Caribou  lake  kpalepit  (superposes) 


axxerpoq  ap-|  _ 


Alaska  aqge' irqtoa  \ak:e'irt:oa ] 
(Barnum  319)  I  draw  near, 
come  in  view 


§  4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 
partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  that  ends  in  q  or  k  becomes  penultima 
bv  the  addition  of  a  suffix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso¬ 
nant  may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con¬ 
sonant  becomes  voiced,  q  shifting  to  the  voiced  r,  and  k  to  g,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  y.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a  suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 
q~>v.  q  becomes  r  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  e.  g\, 

Singular  Plural 

ti'keq  tikerit  forefingei 

'nerLeq  nerLerit  goose 


1  Mackenzie  river,  Petitot  Vocabulaire,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  see  Thalbit?er  I,  245. 
qa'noq  how;  qano'rijppa  how  is  it;  qano'runna  how  is  that;  qanor- 
o'qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'ern'neq  son;  'ernne'ra  ( < erne// ^  a)  his  son 
sooq  why;  ' sooruna  yes,  certainly  {sooq  una  why  do  you  ask) 
oqarpoq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  orarpoq  (East  Greenland); 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxiv,  opakluartuark ) 
seqineq  (West  Greenland);  seriniktenga  (Baffin  land,  Boas  I) 
the  sun 

neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  neriwoya  (West  Greenland)  I  eat 
(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  nuqrhda  I  eat) 

(j>r.  The  shift  g>r  in  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful;  e.  g., 
in  uwagut  (Southwest  Greenland)  we,  uwarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  we. 

</>  §[W].  This  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 
of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  which 
have  their  terminal  sounds  nasalized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackenzie-river 
Eskimo  bears  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  shown  by  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g., 

Smith  sound  tuluang  \tulua,N\  raven  Central  Greenland  tuluwctq 
Baffin  land sirinirn[seriniN]  the  sun  Central  Greenland  seqineq 
Mackenzie  river  aten  [at  ex)  a  name  Central  Greenland  at  eg 

r/>q.  This  shift  takes  place  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  liord  in 
North  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r  occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in— 


Oommannaq  Fiord 


Disco  Bay 


neqiwoq 

anoqe 


neriwoq  he  eats 
anore  wind 


/<?>*/.  This  shift  appears  in  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  possessive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  Greenland  and  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 


Southwest  Alaska 


South  Greenland 


-ka  my,  I 

dtkukd  dtdrdkd  (Barnum  312), 


-ga  my,  I 

kajoitaga  atoriga  my  coat  I 


my  coat  I  put  it  on  (atknk  na- 


who  use  it  ( kapitak  a  kayak- 


tive  fur  coat) 

-ku,  -ke  it,  them 
atorluku  (Barnum  312) 
atoryakdndku  {ibid. ) 


ing  coat) 

-go,  -git  it,  them 
atorLugo  he  using  it 
atoqinago  do  not  use  it 
atorLugo  he  using  them 


atoqduke  {ibid.) 
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k>y,  probably  through  an  intermediate  g,  is  a  shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 


Singular 

kiLL-ik  boundary 

toOLLll •  loon 

assilc  picture,  portrait 


Plural 

kihhiyit 
tooLLiyit 
assiy  it 


Possessive 

kiLLiya  its  boundary 
assiya  his  portrait 


The  older  g,  from  which  the  y  developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  mannik  egg,  plural  man- 
iieet,  probably  <  mannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  k  to  y  is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
y  appears  as  a  final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  present  forms  with  y  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  k.  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers’  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

Baffin  land  saviy ;  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  savi'k  knife 

Baffin  land  inuy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  inuk  man,  etc.; 
(y  passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also — 

Baffin  land  ixaluk  (Boas  IV,  -17);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 
eqaluk  salmon 

Baffin  land  qaxodluk  (ibid.  Ill,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra¬ 
dor  qaquLLuk  fulmar 

Baffin  land  kouk  (ibid.  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 
river 


[The  differences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  In  18S4  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oral  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  characteristic  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  women  to  the  male  sex. — F.  B.] 


Smith  Sound  qopanung  [ qopanuy ]  Greenland  qupalu  (arsu)  spar- 


Smith  Sound  manuy  or  maqqoy 
Point  Barrow  madririn  [- riy\ 
Point  Barrow  ujarun  \itjaray\ 
Point  Barrow  -win  [ wiy ] 


row 

Greenland  marLLuk  two 
Greenland  marLoreek  twins 
Greenland  ujarak  a  stone 
Greenland  -vik  place  (suffix) 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  y  from  Southwest  Alaska,  see 
Barnum,  “Grammatical  Fundamentals,”  the  stories  passim , 
e.  g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram¬ 
mar,  the  words  end  in  k  or  q. 

()>*).  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  g  is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  y ,  some¬ 
times  by  g.  g  is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  Julianehab 
(61°-66°  N.  lat.);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  words 
are  pronounced  with  y  instead  of  g. 

Southern  North  of 


West  Greenland  Holstensborg 


ajagaq 

ajayaq  cup  and  ball 

naalagaq 

naalayaq  master 

igippaa 

iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

iga 

iya  ( iya )  kettle 

paniga 

paniya  my  daughter 

qaqugo 

qaqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf .  the  Labrador  forms  ajagaq ,  iga,  panniga ,  qaqugo ,  toogaq  walrus- 
tusk 


Another  example  is: 

South  Greenland  oqatFigaa  he  says  to  him;  North  Greenland 
oqarF-iyaa  (Upernavik  oqarpiyaa\  Ammassalik  oRarpeewaa ) 


g  and  w  shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in — 


Labrador  (and 
South  Greenland) 


tulugaq 

oogaq 

inugaq 


Northwest  Greenland 

tuluwaq  raven 
oowaq  codtish 
inuwak  toe 


The  interchange  between  y  and  g  in  uwaya  i,  and  uwagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -ya  in 
uwaya  may  have  originated  from  - ga ,  although  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  hwengd 
(Barnum  68);  i.  e.,  u'weya. 

§4 
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§  5.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 


t>7}  as  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 
West  Greenland  iput 
West  Greenland  aj>ut 

West  Greenland  qulit 
W  est  Greenland  qamutit 

West  Greenland  ayut 


Baffin  land  ipun  oar 
Smith  sound  apun  snow  on  the 
ground 

Smith  sound  qolin  ten 
North  Alaska  qamotin  (Thal- 
bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
Mackenzie  river  ayun  man, 
male 


n  takes  the  place  of  t  at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t  may  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.1  The  n  may  have  originated  through  the  nasali¬ 
zation  of  t ,  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  k>y. 

We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

kikkun  uko  who  are  they,  soon  u'ko  what  are  they.  Kikkun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  kikJcut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  kina 
who,  and  suna  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffixes  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n  instead  of  f;  e.  g., 

qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqanut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqamut ,  qaqqame )2 


p  >  m.  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.  It  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a  vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  “  Grammar,”  p.  2,  “B  finale  mutatur  in  M,  sequente 
voce  a  -vocali  incipiente”  [this  B  means  p\\  e.  g., 
iLLiim  isertarFia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  illup ) 


The  same  shift  is  attested  by  records  from  other  dialects;  e.  g. , 

West  Greenland  aap  yes;  Ammassalik  aam  or  eern  in  aarnila , 
eem.ila  yes,  certainly;  Cape  York  eern  yes _  _ 


land  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  rvas  f;  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  is  n  (see 

p.  985)  .-F.  B.]  r  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form ;  e.  g„ 

nnsomerrregularplura Js these TO  w'Hom.  kikkunne  «kikkutne)  in,  at  whom  (plural). 

suit  ending.  m„  hove  Ken  M  UU,  .be  «  »«.  "  " 

ones.  ^  g 
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Southwest  Alaska  am'im  kol'anun  [amim  qoL  ...  ]  above  the 
door  (Nelson,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  “Eskimo 
of  Bering  Strait”);  cf.  Greenland  ammip  qulaanut  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Barnum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 

nunap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p  and  m  occur  in  the  same  way  as  r>q , 
R>y ,  t>n ,  are  found.  See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987.  F.  B.] 


m  >  w  or  w- 

Labrador  imnaq 
Baffin  land  taimna 
Baffin  land  imna  (Boas  II,  348) 
Baffin  land  uvamnule  but  to  me 
{ibid.) 

North  Alaska  uumnun  \uamnun\ 
(Ray  56) 

Southwest  Alaska  kumlok 
Southwest  Alaska  pekamkin  mine 
thou  art 


Gr.  iwnnaq  steep  declivity 
Gr.  taawna  that  one 
Gr.  iwna  that 
Gr.  uwawnnut  to  me 

Gr.  uwawnnut  to  me 

Gr.  kuwLLoq  thumb 
Gr.  piyawkkit  I  have  thee 


p  (/)  >  w  or  w. 


Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  iblit 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  illipse 
Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit 
Labrador  uibvak 
Baffin  land  taipkoa  1 
Mackenzie  river  tapkoa j 
North  Alaska  kablun  \ 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kablo\ 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kablunak 
Mackenzie  river  kpaptgi 
Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  [qaFcin\ 
Southwest  Alaska  ' chupplu 
Southwest  Alaska  'aprun  main 
trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Hudson 
bay)  nippiakkiak 


Gr.  (1900)  'iLLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  i’liwsse  you 
Gr.  (1900)  iLLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  u'iFFaq  a  fern 

Gr.  taawkoa  those 

\qdwLLut  or]  . 

Gr.  2  .  ,  eyebrow 

[qaLLiit  J 

Gr.  qaLLunaaq  European 

Gr.  qdwssit  how  many 

Gr.  suwLLoq  tube 

Gr.  awqqut  or  arqqut  pathway 

Gr.  niwiarsiaq  girl 


§  6.  Shifting  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 
consonants,  m  (ammit  skins),  n  ( anneq  the  greatest  one),  y  (iyyik 
§  6 
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top  of  a  mountain),  n  ( ONNd  armpit).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  (w,  l ,  j,  g ,  r)  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a  weak 
to  a  strongly  stressed  syllable.  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  derivation  or  inflection  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 


r>BR. 

West  Greenland  ma'raLLiik 
morass,  swamp 

West  Greenland  neri'woq  eats 

West  Greenland  taaq  dark¬ 
ness,  shadow 

Mackenzie  river  tapapk 

OMBRE 

Southwest  Alaska  a!riftakd\ 

I  quarrel  with  him 

<7>'A- 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'gaq  a 
snare 

Southwest  Greenland  i'ga  a 
pot 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 
south  wind 

Mackenzie  river  niyepk  east 
wind 

1>LL. 

West  Greenland  a'loq  a  sole 

West  Greenland  il'inne  at, 
by  thee 

W  >  FF- 

West  Greenland  i’wik  (a 
blade  of)  grass 

West  Greenland  awa  north 

West  Greenland  a’wippaa 
divides  it  in  two  pieces 

Mackenzie  river  avitoak 
divorcer 


Greenland  'manuaq  clay 

Greenland  'nenniwik  eating- 
place  (table,  etc.) 

Greenland  'tanuag  shadow,  re¬ 
flection 


Greenland 


'aRRiwoq  hastens 
'aRRappoq  flies  into 
a  passion 


West  Greenland  'nixxdt  snares 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'ixxawik  the 
pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

West  Greenland  'nixxerpoq  it 
is  south  wind 


West  Greenland  aLLut  soles 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'iLLit  thou 


West  Greenland  'i ffU  grass 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'aFFa  there  in 
the  north 

West  Greenland  ' aFFaq  the  half 
part 


§6 
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jps.  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shift 
}>s  appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a  great 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  havey,  which  has 
grown  into  voiceless  s  in  Greenland.1 


Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

CO 

jpuije 

■pulse 

seal 

(0 

angmajet 

am  massed 

capelans 

iyiA  (pi.  iyit)  1 
or  iyipk 

iije  (or  ijje) 

i'se  (pi.  if  sit) 

eye 

nuvuya ,  pi.  1 

nuvuja ,  pi. 

'nuia  (pi.  nu'issdt )  cloud 

nuvuyat 

nuvvjet 

JcpeyuAc 

qejuk 

qi'sulc 

wood 

miAdyopAc 

mikijoq 

mikisooq 

little 

c  (cc)  >ss. 

Mackenzie  River 

tamadja  or  madjia 
\mac:d\  vraiment 
CERTAINEMENT 
Acpapiopk  FLECHE 
ugiuk  =  ogjivik, 
PHOQUE 

itj eh  \ic:eAf\  froid 
todjiaplc  \to:c:aq\ 

POUTRE 

(?)  -tuapk  (verbal 
ending) 

(?)  -yuapk 

/  >  s. 

n  >  ts. 

North  Alaska  (Ray) 

nutjd  [nui:a\ 
netyd 
naii/yud 
akityud 


Labrador 

tamadja  (Bourquin 
§  192)  here  it  is 

Imrgjok  arrow 
ugjuk  seal 

itje  frost 
tootjaq  beam 

-djuaq  big,  great 


Mackenzie  River 

tgitamat  \gitamat\ 
tguna  j  juna\ 
nut  get  or  nudjiat 
natgepl :  or  nadjepAc 
naitopA'  (fin) 
a  pit  o  pic 


Greenland 

tamassa  here  it  is 
rnassa  here  is;  to 
wit 

qarsoq  arrow 
ussuAc  seal  ( Phoca 
barbata) 
isse  frost,  cold 
toossaq  beam  of  a 
house 

-ssuaq  big,  great 


four 

what 

haii- 

seal  ( Ph oca  vital ina) 

short 

soft 


\oc:ulc\ 


1  The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Ammassalik  ( kijcarma  I 
alone;  -kajik  [suffix]  bad)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Thalbitzer  I,  192,  215). 
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Labrador 

sittamat 

Northwest 

Greenland 

sisamat 

Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Greenland 

sisamat 

four 

su'na 

'suna 

'sxma 

what 

nutset 

nuttdt 

nutsdt 

hair 

netseq 

natteq 

niitseq 

seal  (  PL oca  vitulina) 

naitok 

naaHtoq 

naaHsoq 

short 

akkitok 

aqittoq 

aqitsoq 

soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the.;'  seems  to  have  changed  to  «,  too,  in  some 


few  words;  e.  g., 

Southwest  Alaska 

'uksuk  winter  <  *\ukjuk]  ? 
nesqoq  head  <  *[ndjqoq]  ? 


’kashpruk  (Barnum  341)  water¬ 
proof  shirt 

kashlruk  (Scliultze)  storm- 
coat  <  *(kaj  Frak] 


Greenland 

uki'oq  winter 

niaqoq  head  <  najaqoq  ? 

Mackenzie  River 

kaypak  robe  de  poil 


§  7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  r,  x,  and  f  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  “  northeastern  group  ”  these  sounds 
are  replaced  by  q,  k,  and p.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  and  stopped  consonants  through 
in  changing  l  to  t  (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 


Central  and  South¬ 
west  Greenland 

Upernavik 

Ammassalik 

ll-q. 

anReetumik 

eRROVLoyo 

aqqeesumik 

eqqorLoyo 

eqqertlyo 

slowly 
washing  it 

X-k. 

?iaaxxa 

axxerpoq 

sdxxaq 

naakka 

akkerpoq 

sdkkaq 

akkerpoq 

sdkkaq 

no 

approaches 
a  thin-haired  skin 

F-p. 

sarxaq 

arFdq 

oqarFiyaa 

sarpaq 

arpdq 

oqarpiyaa 

sarpay 

arpdq 

oqarpeewaa 

current 

whale 

he  says  to  him 

L-t. 

iyyerLune 

iLLiia 

iyyert'ine 

ittiioa 

singing 
his  house 

S  *7 
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The  following-  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  may  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  Labrador  naawkak  (South:  aukak) = U pernavik  naakka n o 
Labrador  magguk  \maRRuk\  Bourquin  §  6  =  Smith  sound  maqqoy  — 
Central  West  Greenland  mciRLuk  two 
Baffin  land  itirbing  \itirpiy\  Boas  I,  660= Ammassalik  iserpik  = 
West  Greenland  iserFik  entrance-place 
Baffin  land  may  oar  tune,  ingertune  Boas  11= Ammassalik  -tine  (ver¬ 
bal  ending)  =  West  Greenland  -Lune 


§  8.  The  Greenlandic  s  Sounds 

t 

The  Greenlandic  s  (ss)  sounds  may  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  from  j,  others  from  c,  and  others  again  from  t. 
ss  [s/J  has  in  many  cases  originated  from  a  consonant  j  (voiced  or 
voiceless?). 


Greenland 

S<t. 

sisamat 

sisit 

iserypoq 


Labrador 

sittamat 
sitte  lair  of 
a  fox 
itterjpoq 


Mackenzie  River 

tgitamat  [ci\ 
tchiti  \citi\  antre 

itertoapk  he  en¬ 
ters 


Alaska 

stamen  four 


i'trautdka  1  bring 
it  in  with  me 


ss<tj  [c]. 

timmissdt  timmitjdt 

apersoot  appertsuJc 


(sing.  tinmiapk )  (sing.  tinqmeiydk 

[ tlm  :  i'aayaq ]) 

bird 

fatepktgion  ('dpprun)  question 


sf  I*'] <  kj,  <J.i- 

nassuk  nakyuk  antler  nagiuk  or  nakd-  ( \=nesKkok  head 

yiuk  [nac:uk\  [Barnum  355]  cf. 

§6) 

sissaq  sigjak  shore  tgigdgapk  riyage  — 

wss  <  pj ,  wj. 

tiwssarLuk  tiypyarluk  —  _ 

driftwood 


.ss  <  rc. 

issaa lk 


iggak\ixxa:k\  (itgipapk lu-  (' ikchdun  \irca:wn\ 

snow-goggles  nettes)  medicine  for  the 

eyes) 


§8 
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Ihe  shift  £>smay  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
a  suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t  has  to  be  added  after  a  word 
ending  in  since  t  between  two  us  will  change  to  s;  e.  g. ,  in  the  opta- 
tiv  e  taMdisit  would  he  would  see  you,  <  but  takulittit  would 

they  would  see  you ,  <  -lit-tit.  Likewise  in  taJcoyamisit  as  he  saw  you 
(cf.  takoyamittit  as  they  saw  you). 

aawLaaisit  your  gun,  the  guns  ( <aawLaaH  a  gun) 
iLLuisiyut  through  his  houses  (<  iLLuatiyut  through  his  house) 
kamisit  =  kamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 
-sippaa  =  -tippaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

The  shifty  >s  has  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  some  few  nouns. 

kana'joq,  plural  ka'nassut  ( <*kanajjut )  a  sea-scorpion 
qarajaq ,  locative  qarasame  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
piycisut  three,  plural  <*piyajoq  (cf.  piyajuat  the  third,  etc.) 
(Thalbitzer  I,  177) 

§  9.  Shifting  of  Consonants  with  Change  of  Place  of 

Articulation 


The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 


A*-#. 

Labrador 

qikkertaq 

nellunaikutaq 

erqerqoq 


Mackenzie  River 

kpikepktapk 
nelunaykutapk  (sig¬ 
nal) 

kpikeptkpopk  =  ek- 
kaJikok  coast  of 
Hudson  bay) 


Greenland 

qe'qerttaq  island 
nalunaarqutaq  a 

mark 

e'qerqoq  fourth 
finger 


The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  forms  of  the 
same  word,  northern  Alaska  ymkutko  (Ray),  northwest  Alaska  etitkook 
(Wells  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  ikkilthkok  (Barnum)  \ik:iLqoq\, 
cf.  Thalbitzer  I,  263. 

The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the  West  Green¬ 
land  teqerqoq  a  corner  of  a  house,  and  the  East  Greenland  ti'kerqoq. 

These  differences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  not  to  successive 
shiftings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 

§9 
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of  this  shift  ill  the  Greenland  language,  where  it  appears  in  double 
forms  of  words,  like  nuerLoq—nuerLuk ,  etc.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 


Labrador 

wF-X. 

ubva 

XF-n'ss. 


East  Greenland 
uppa 

Mackenzie  River 

nadjuvaptopk 


kivgapk 


West  Greenland 

uxxa  or  uffcc 

7iawssaarpoq 

JdwFFaq 


perhaps 

finds,  invents 
something 

a  servant 


nagvdrpoq 
\naxFa:r-~\ 

"'X-  F. 

kivgak 

(J-W.  As  for  this  shift,  see  §  4: 


§  10.  Vocalic  Shifts 


The  shifting  of  o  >  e,u>  iv  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  I,  196  et  seq). 
Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as  spelled  b}^  the  dif¬ 
ferent  recorders,  bear  evidence  of  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor¬ 
tance.  In  Alaska  we  often  find  u  in  the  base  of  the  word,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  i  or  e  in  Greenland. 


West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

aLLerqut 

citteqin 

jaw-bones 

sikut 

sikin 

sea-ice 

7narLLuk 

martik 

two 

aLLdttooq 

attdtteeq 

a  seal 

nanoq 

naneq 

a  bear 

‘  • 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

(Barnum) 

nuppa  (sound,  noise) 

nipe 

voice 

tuppsakok  (it  stinks) 

tijye 

smell 

tilmchinak 

tiwsinak 

fun 

nuq'yuqtod 
kuv1  t&rstok 
mammok 
iv'rkuchek 


kel'lug'>vok 


neri' suppoya 
qiwLLertoq 
mamippoq 
1  crimag  or 
ermalisaq 1 
ki'liFFaq 


I  want  to  eat 
it  glitters 
it  heals 

waterproof  boots 
the  mammoth 


§  10 


1  =  Baffin  land  irmadlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kayak. 
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ci- i ,  e. 


West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

imanna 

iminna 

thus 

aap  ila 

\aarnila\ 

\eemila  j 

yes,  certainly 

aawyooq 

eeyyooq 

yes  is  said 

Baffin  Land 

East  Greenland 

aqaarpoq  he  says  no1 

eerqe  no 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

a-i. 

al rutin  dk  or  muk 

2  —  i'muk 

milk 

u-c. 

muk  or  moq 

i'meq 

water 

natuk 

na'teq 

fioor 

neguk 

ni'  geq 

north 

'livruk 

ili'veq 

grave 

'kinok 

iki'neq 

fire 

'kanuk 

qa'neq 

mouth 

Uj-lli. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

nuvuya  (pi.  nuvll- 

nuvuja  (pi. 

nu-  nuia  (pi.  nu'  issat) 

yat ) 

vujat) 

cloud 

iw-uj. 

ivalok  (pi.  ivalut)  ivalo  (pi.  ivaluit )  ujalo  or  ujaloq 

sinew 


Vowel  changes  like  those  here  mentioned  have  left  distinct  traces 
in  many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 

a-i» 

aawsaq  summer 
upemaaq  spring 
iLLuwtta  our  house’s 
ernerata  of  his  son 

u-i. 

aput  snow  on  the  ground 

ernutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  lire,  burns 
kapuiivoq  is  one  who  stabs 
itu'ippoq  goes  over  land, 
crosses  over  the  ice 

iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down  iliweq  or  iluweq  a  grave 


§  10 


aawsi-wik  summer-place 
uperni-wik  spring-place 
iLLuwttiyut  through  our  house 
erneratiyut  through  his  son 

apiwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 
with  snow 

erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a  child 
erneq  son 

iki-ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 

kapiwaa  stabs  him 

i'tiwLLeq  place  where  one  crosses 


i  Boas  II,  334. 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  in  West 
Greenland. 

a-i. 

kamik  and  hamate  boot  ( hammikka  =  kammakka  my  boots) 

u-i. 

kaluwssarjpoq  =  kaliwssarpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  to  advance 
isuwtterpaa = isiwtterpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq  =  qappuarpoq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly 


§  11.  Mutation 


Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belonging 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowels,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  the 
Greenlandic  (or  probably  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  There 
are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar¬ 
tition  of  the  vowel  system  : 


a  >  a  (a) 
e  >  i 
o  >  u 
u  >  u  (r) 


a  >  a 
i,  e  >  e  (e) 

O,  U  >  0  (p) 


Examples: 


ayd. 


nd'saa  his  hood 

arnaa  his  woman  (mother) 

td'seq  lake 

sapiwaa  to  dike,  dam 
awa'tciq  a  sealing  bladder 
uwaya  1 


nd'sdt  pi. 
arndt  women 
'tdWit  pi. 

sdwssdt  a  dike,  dam 
a'wdttdt  pi. 

u'wawttut  as  1  u'wdwnne  at  me 


ay  a. 


a' tor  pa  is  it  used 
sisd'maat  the  fourth 
qu'laane  above  it 


a'torpat  are  they  used 
'sisdmat  four 
qu'lanne  above  them 


eyi. 


puise  seal 
tupeq  tent 
side  yet 


puisit  pi. 

tupine  his  (own)  tent 
sulilo  and  yet 
tali  a  his  arm 


taleq  arm 

§  11 
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o  >  u. 

a'loq  sole  alua  his  sole  ' aLLut  soles 

illu  house  iLLua  his  house  iLLnt  houses 

a'torpoq  it  is  used  a!  tor  put  they  are  used 

ll  >  ii. 

nujv! arpog  (a  dog-)  is  shy  nujuittoq  not  shy,  tame 

ay  w- bad,  useless  a'jilssusee  how  bad  it  is 

A  shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvular  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a  vowel  +  r,  q ,  or  r  is  the  uvu- 
larization  by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi¬ 
nary  transcription  as  ar  ( aq ,  an),  er  (eq,  &r),  or  ( oq ,  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlai’ge- 
ment  of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 
(cf.  §  2  under  q  and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
way  have  a  remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e  it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o  on  account  of  the 
rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  An  e  between 
two  n’s  and  an  e  between  two  r’s  are  acoustically  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds. 

a>  A. 

nasaa  his  hood;  ndsAq  a  hood 

cmiaa  his  woman  (mother);  arnaq  [ Arn:Aq\  woman;  arnara 
[Arn:Ara]  my  mother 

qarssaaq  [qArs:A:q~\  a  loom;  pi.  qarsaaH  \qArs:aat\ 
qaqqame  [ qAq:ame ]  on,  in,  the  mountain;  qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq]  a 
mountain 

e>E. 

amia  or  arnee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  \a'mE(q\  a  skin 
Pq^e—e'qeq  \eqE<q\  corner;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
neriwoq  eats;  nere'reerpoq  [nsra're.-rpoq]  has  finished  eating 
ernikka  my  sons;  ernera[ErnEra\  my  son;  erneq[Eq]  a  son;  erne 
\prne\  his  (own)  son 

o>  O. 

niaqua  his  head;  niaqoq  [niaqoq]  a  head 
nano  =  nanoq  a  bear 

iLLO  a  house;  iLLorssuaq  \ii:ors:uAq]  a  big  house 
KaasasuJc  (nam o)+rujuTc+yuaq:  Kaasasorujoyuaq  the  little  poor 
wretched  Kaasasuk 
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§  12.  Retrogressive  Uvularization 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  tendency 
toward  uvular  anticipation,1  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.  Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialects 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in  the 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  ar,  er,  or  (uvularized  vowels), 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  a,  i,  u.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a  shift  of  the  word-stress  whereby  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  dis¬ 
appeared.  By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  have 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf.  Alaska  nirnra 2  and  Greenland  nerma  his  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nimeq  +  suffix  a,  his,  its).  The'  Alaska  form  suggests 
that  the  r  of  nerma  may  be  explained  as  the  final  uvular  of  nimeq , 
shifted  to  r;  and  this  supposition  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf.  the  vocabulary  of  Petitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  forms 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepeit  \a'tereet\ ,  the  plural  of 
aten  \afteq\  name,  regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  atqa,  in  Greenland  arqa).  A  metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
taken  place  in  the  Greenland  marzuk  two,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Alaska  malruk  and  Mackenzie-river  maloerok.  On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.  In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  nirma  has  become  nerma ,  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qerqa  (through  *qiqqa).  Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  (iq,  ir\  icq,  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  (rz)  has  been  car¬ 
ried  further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 

iThe  uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which 'originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  is  anticipated 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbitzer  I,  241-242). 

2 Ray  nimxa  the  lashing  of  the  harpoon-shaft.  , 
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Examples: 1 

West  Eskimo 

air,  aLryarl,  arL. 

malruk  (Barnum)  two 

alpdne  (Petitot  Yoeab.  LXII) 
JADIS 

dlththrdku  \aLR(i:ko\  (Bar- 
num)  next  year 

ndl thk&rtdk  \naLqirtoq\  (Bar- 
num)  it  is  straight 

katlrdd  [kazra:~\  (Barnum  342) 
white 

katlcha  (Schultze  66)  white 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

mavLuk  (Gr.)  two;  mannuk  (Lab.) 
two 

avLaane  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRRaane  (Lab.)  last  year 

narLuwoq{ Gr.)itis  straight;  (u  >i 
see  §  10) 

naxxowoq  (Erdman:  naggovok ) 

(Lab.)  it  is  straight 
qa'qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


elryerL. 

amelrartut  (S.  Al.  Woldt- 
Jacobsen  328) 

amalleraktok  (N .  Al.  AY  old  t-  ■ 
Jacobsen  328)  many 
amthlerrut  (Barnum  75)  many 
naklrit  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 
geese 

nokdleret  (Schultze  55) ;  kdl  =  ■ 
[ l ]  or  [tl\\ 

negalek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 


amerLasoot  (Gr.)  many 
amerLaqciawt  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


nerLeq ,  pi.  nerLent  goose 


ulr,  uLryorL. 

kultfikrvet  (Barnum  348) 
[quLqvnt]  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I  put  it 
up  high  \qulwaraka\ 


qoTLor-  e.  g.,  in  qorLorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 

quLLarterpaa  ( <*quwLLar-Y  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  in  the  air 


a'tulraa  (Barnum  327),  verbal 
form  <dtdqtdd  I  sing,  use, 
wear,  etc. 


*atorL-,  e.  g.,  atorrune  (Gr.) 
using 


i The  abbreviations  Al.,  C.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M„  stand  respectively  for  Alaska,  Coast  of  Hudson  bay, 

Orpenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzio  ri\6r.  , 

.  pprhars  the  same  word  as  Lab.  kugvartipa  lifts  up  in  his  trousers,  etc.,  which  becomes  more 
evident  by  comparison  with  Gr.  qaLierpaa  covers  it  (=Lab.  kagvirtipa  [Thalbitzer  I,  230] -Al. 
halvaqtaka  [1.  c.,  231;  Barnum  339] ). 
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West  Eskimo 

enr,  emr,  eyryern,  erm,  ery. 
openrak  (Rink)  spring-time 
openachkdk  (Schultze  13) 
'up'naqkak  (Barnum  373) 
penruk  socks  woven  from) 
grass  (Barnum) 
chdpingrdtok  (Barnum)  it  is 
nothing,  it  is  not  an  actual 
thing 

ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pe'ninra  (Barnum  67)  the 
stronger,  its  stronger  one 

'enru  (Barnum)  a  talisman, 
a  charm 

nimxa  \nimra\  (Ray)  its  lash¬ 
ing,  band 
unryorn. 

unkd\unra\  (Barnum)  his  arm- 
pit 

katunra  (Barnum)  son 
tungra  (Barnum)  a  spirit 
kinggnunra  (Barnum)  that  or 
those  behind 
kinuncepa  (Retitot) 
sryrs,  gr  (cr)y  *rjyrsyss. 
az'  rdcharak{  Barnum  327)  adul¬ 
tery 

dzhrdugna  peccare  contra  vi 

ezrekoak  (Wells  a.  Kelly) 
frost-bite 

&afera£(Woldt-  Jacobsen)  white 
egra  (Wells  a.  Kelty)  (my?) 
eye 

eqka \ijirka\  (Barnum)  my  eyes 
igqka  my  eye) 

nazruk  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo¬ 
men 

kug'ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a  swan 
ug^ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 
seal 

iggru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 
§  12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

u'pernaag  (Gr.)  spring-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
peryit  (Lab.)  stuck  in  the  boots 
saperna-  (Gr.)  it  is  impossible 
(to  do) 

iyyik  (Gr.)  top  of  a  mountain 
pimmak  (Gr.)  skilled  through 
practice 

pimariovok ,  pimmciriuterpok 

(Lab.)  thinks  he  is  a  strong  man 
acmiuaq  (Gr.)  charm,  amulet 

aarKeert 

nerma  (Gr.)  its  band,  lashing 


ornci  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qitornaq  (Gr.)  child 
toornaq  (Gr.)  a  spirit 

kiyorna  (Gr.)  after  that 


arssaarpaa  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

irsekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isseqaawq  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 
cold 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irse  (Gr.  Egede,  1750)  eye 
( <  *irje) 

isse  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'sikka  my 
eyes 

nassat  (Gr.)  abdomen  (<*nar- 
jdt) 

qussuk  (Gr.)  a  swan  ( <  *qurjuk) 
ussuk  (Gr.)  seal  ( < *urjuk) 


issick  (Gr.)  testicles  ( < *irjuk) 
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Here  I  may  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparently 
influenced  by  retrogressive  uvularization:  ir'shnlnhrat  (Barnum  337) 
mountain  spirits  is  the  same  word  as  Gr.  isserqat  ( <*irsinvnqat\ ), 
singular  isseraq ,  spelled  by  Egede  (1750)  ir serai'.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Al.  ’kdkrlok  (Barnum)  throat,  'kdc/iluk  (Schultze)  lip=Gt. 
qqrLoq  lip. 


tq,  Lq ,  sq  >  rq. 


Alaska 

Mackenzie  River 
(Petitot) 

Baffin  Land 

( Boas) 

Labrador 

(Bourquin) 

Greenland 

atkra  (Woldt- 
Jacobsen) 
atra  (Barnum) 
his  name 

atkpa  his  name 

atepa  my  name 

arqa 

arqa  his 

name 

ndtrok  (Bar¬ 

num) 

natkpo  fond 

DU  BARK 

( netteq ,  vat-  narqa  door, 
teq )  bottom 

mittqon  (N.  AL, 
Woldt- Jacob¬ 
sen) 

minqon  (S.  Al., 
Woldt-Jacob- 
sen)  needle 

metkpon 

AIGUILLE 

miqun 

rnerqut 

merqut 

needle 

mitkpopk 

POIL 

miqung 

vierqoq 

vierqoq  hair 
of  animals 

ikkilthkok  \ik: 


Ihqoq ]  (Bar¬ 
num) 

tkkaikok  (C.) 

ekkitkaurak 

kpikeptk  po  pk 

ixiqoq 

erqerqoq 

(Woldt-  Jacob¬ 
sen)  the  little 
finger 

(M.) 

'ikqua (Schultze)  (itgu.k  fin) 

iqoa 

erqua 

the  end 

(1:7/ ka  [Barnum]  kpitkpa 

*qiqa 

qerqa 

middle) 

MILIEU 

Urk'klu  (Bar¬ 

epklo  intestin 

iqawik 

erchavik 

num)  evil 
'guluk  (Schultze) 

[< eR.'awik] 

intestines 

(iqta  [Barnum]  ( itchuk  angle)  iqe 

erqe 

his  den) 


eqerqoq  the 

little  finger 


erqua  the 

back  end 
of  it 

qerqa  the 
middle  of 
it 

erLawik  in¬ 
testines 
erLoq  rec¬ 
tum 

eqe ,  eqeq  cor¬ 
ner 
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Alaska 

Mackenzie  River 
(Petitot) 

Baffin  Land 
(Boas) 

Labrador 

(Bourquin) 

Greenland 

akkizhzhigik 
\_aa :  is:  igiq\ 

(Barnum) 

ptarmigan 

axi'girn 

[fiRi’xiq] 

aqigeq 

a!  qisseq 
ptarmigan 

'chiskokd  \cisqo- 
ka\  (Barnum) 
my  knee 

tchitkpopk 

GENOU 

si’qoq 

seerqoq 

seerqoq  knee 

'okok  \oq  :oq\ 

opktgok 

uxsuq 

orssoq 

orssoq  blub¬ 

blubber 

GRAS 

\ursuq] 

ber 

uskoqtoqtdkd 

(Barnum)  I 
hold  him  with 
a  cord  (dog, 
etc.) 

uqsirn 

orsseq 

orsseq  bone 
ring  for 
fastening 
the  traces 
(sledge- 
dog) 

The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  has 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sections, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  contain 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  §  3. 

CLASSES  OF  WORDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§13-16) 

§  13.  General  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Eskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a  highly7"  synthetic  char¬ 
acter,  which  apparently  testifies  to  a  typical  tendency  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com¬ 
plexes,  or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a  single  Eskimo 
word  may  represent  a  whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwaatit  he  (a)  begs  ( quwa )  you  {tit)  to  go  out  ( aner ) 
aneiaarqerquvmatit  he  begs  you  again  (qer)  to  go  out  early  ( iaar ) 

As  a  rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base-word  {aner  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
§  13  . 
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middle  suffixes  (iaar,  qer ,  quwa ),  and  a  final  element  ( atit ).  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
inflectional  forms  and  represent  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  frequently  used,  grammatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§  14.  Base  and  Stem 

Most  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  two  or  several  inflectional 
stems.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
without  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
we  will  call  this  the  base  of  derivation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
stems,  which  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  language,  owing 
partly  to  suffixation  and  partly  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  word. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  a,  <?,  <9,  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  j?,  t,  le,  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  final  %>  is 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  whereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  «, 
e,  or  o,  or  in  q,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  h 
is  the  dual  character,  t  the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  h  or  t  in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  inuk  a  man,  an  Eskimo;  sannat 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Eskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modern  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  i,  u,  or  l  (a)  (see  §  15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisyllabic;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  bases  are  hypo¬ 
thetical  forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  modern 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 
between  related  modern  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 
dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 
in  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  terminations  of 
modern  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 

§14 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  that 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  occurred  in 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 


§  15.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Stems  1 


Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal. 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o). 

Stage  II 
(k,  t,p). 

Stage  III 
(<?)■ 

Stage  IV. 

*'ciu 

*ciua 

*ci'uk,  ci'ul 

*ciuaq 

*cior 

Al.  cheu  front,  bow 
of  a  boat 

Al.  che'utika  my 
ear 

M.  tqivulepk  the  first, 
foremost 

Gr.  siut  ear 

Gr.  siua,  sYua  bow 
of  a  boat 

sYuaq  front 

tooth 

Gr.  si'uLLeq  fore¬ 
most 

sYuarpoq  is  be¬ 
fore 

SYoraq  front 

*'kui 

*kuik  ( >ku:k ) 

*kooq 

Gr.  Jcuiwaa  pours  it 

Gr.  kooppoq 

streams  down 

kooroq  valley  = 

Al.  kwlq  river=Gr. 
kook  <*kuik 

Al.  'kwegum  of 
the  river 

M.  kopkinepk 

*'ayu 

*a"yut 

l*ayute,  *ayuteq 
\*ayuta 

Al.  'agnun  man, 
male 

Gr.ay'ut,  man,  male 

Gr.  ayuwoq  pursues, 
hunts 

Al.  0,’gnutfakstB.g. 
big  buck 

ayutit  the  men 

ayutaa  his  father 

ayuterput  our 

father 

*ca(*ca?) 

*caa-*cao 

*cak 

*caak 

Gr.  saa  itsfront 

Al.’chaokUkthe 
first,  foremost 

siiLLeq  <  *sakleq 
the  front-most, 
foremost 

Gr.  saappoq 

turns  front 

saappaa  turns 
to,  speaks  to 

Al.  chaoktikdthe 
one  before  me 

*ca-*can 

*cana 

*canri  ysanni 

sanneq 

Al.  cM  what  thing? 

Al.  chd’ndsun 
knife 

Al.  chdn'rftnOk 
nothing 

Al.  'chtipik  an  ac¬ 
tual  thing 

Gr.  sanawoq  cuts, 
works 

Al.  chdn’rllgnok 
a  thing  oi  no 
value 

Al.  chdndk  a  tiling 

Gr.  sannit  dust 
( sanik  a  mote 
of  dust) 2 

'sannerpaa  soils 
it  with  dust 

(sa'nerpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust) 2 

1  The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

2  sanik  thus  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  plural  collective  sannit. 

asanerpaa  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  i'maaerpaa  to  empty  (take  [the  content] 
[»«]  away),  cf.  immerpaa  fills  it  (with  ima). 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o) 

Stage  11 
(k,  t,p) 

Stage  Ilf 
(5) 

Stage  IV 

*'cane 

Or.  sania  its  side 

Or.  sanimut  side¬ 
wards,  athwart 

sa'nik  * 

Gr.  sani'ycrpaa 
takes  place  at 
his  side 

Al.  chdn’nikd my 
nearness,  vi¬ 
cinity 

sanneq 

sannerpoq  turns 
athwart  of  it 1 

chd'nlrqnu  k  cross- 
way 

*qul 

Al.  'kulmd  my  ele¬ 
vation 

Gr.  quLLeq  the  up¬ 
permost 

Gr.  qummut  <*qul- 
mut  upwards,  up 

*qula-*qule 

Al.  'kuUi  straight 
up  above 

Al.  kil'lene  up 

Gr.  qulaane  above 
it 

Gr.  qulequtuppei 
appurtenance 

*qulq  >*qorL 

Al.  qhlnlrda 

a  waterfall 

Al.  khqtdq  it  is 
high 

Gr.  qorLortnq 

waterfall 

tqulvci  >*quvla 

Al.  qulvdrakd  I 
put  it  up  high 

Gr.  quiiarpara  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

*at  (or  atj) 

Gr.  aLLeq  nethermost 

Gr.  ammut  <  atmut 
downwards 

Al.  VhmmiVkauttlka  I 
throw  it  down 

*ata-atje 

Gr.  ataa  under 
it 

Al.  d’ Che  below 

Al.a’che&ne  un¬ 
der  it 

Al.  achimne  un¬ 
der  me 

*atq,  *ateq 

Al.  Citr&qtdi l  I 
come  down 

Gr.  a'terpoya  I 
go  down 

*arq  (Gr.) 

Gr.  arqarpoya  I 
descend 

Gr.  arquppara  I 

bring  it  down 

*tim 

Gr.  time  body;  in¬ 
land 

Gr.  timmut  land¬ 
wards  (on  the  sea) 

Al.  t’ma  torso,  body 

*tima-*time 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

timia  his  body 

*timak 

Al.  t'mCithluk 
dried  tish 

*  timeq 

GT.timerLeq  near¬ 
est  to  the  in¬ 
land 

*  aw 

Gr.  awnna  <  *awna 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.  aFFa  <  *awFa 
there  in  the  north 

*  awa-*  awo 

Gr.  'arcane  in 
the  north 

Gr.atco^ato  the 
north 

Al.  a’wdne  over 
there  some¬ 
where 

Al.  a'wav&t  over 
there 

*awat  or  *awak 

G  r.  awammut  out¬ 
wards 

Gr .awaLLeq  out¬ 
ermost 

Gr.  awayya  from 
the  north 

Gr.  awannaq 

north  wind 

*  awata 

Gr.  awataaneont- 
side  of  it 

Gr.  awataq, in  pi. 

Gr.  awattdt  blad¬ 
der2 

(*u)?-*-uw  (or  uwx)l 
Gr.  una  he  there 
Lab.  uFFa  or  uxxa 
there 

Lab.  ubva  perhaps 
Al.  u nd  he 

*uwa-*uwo,  *uwxo 

Gr.  uwane  there; 
ooya  <  *uwo- 
ya(“l)  to  there; 
ooma  <  *uioo- 
ma  (?)  of  him 
there;  uwxoo- 
na  through 
there 

Al  'hw&ne  here; 
hwdkun  from 
here 

*uwak 

u'wayya  from 
there 

• 

iQr.  sannerut  a  crossbar. 

2  awataq  means  properly  something  that 


HAS  ITS  PLACE  OUTSIDE; 


e.,  on  the  deck  of  the  kayak. 

§15 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal 

Stage  I 
( a ,  e,  o) 

Stage  II 
(k,  t,  p ) 

Stage  III 
(9) 

Stage  IV 

*uwa-*  uwe 

Gr.  uwaya  I; 
uwayut  we 

Al.  hwdng  I; 

hwdnkvtd  we 
Al.  hive  I  \hwen- 
gd  of  me 

*uwap  or  *uivat 
or  *uwak 

Gr.  w'wdnnut  to 
me 

Gv.u’wattaoi  our 

Al.  'hivang’niin 
to  me 

*ta-tax(?.) 

Lab.  tagva<*taxFa1 
then 

Lab.  tagga  [tax:a ] 
there  it  is 

*taa-*tao 

Lab.  tdva<_  *tao- 
va  then,  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taawa  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taawna<. 
*taona  he 
there 

*taoso 

Gr.  taawsuma  of 
him  there 

*tatj 

Gr.  tdssa 

*tatja-*tatjo 

Gr.  tdssa  it  is  — , 
it  is  enough 

Gr.  tassane 
there;  tdssoo- 
n a  through 
there 

*tatjak 

tiissayya  from 
there 

*ma 

Al.  mdntOk  it  is  here 

Al.  mdhdn  hence 
by  this  way  (cf. 
Gr.  maona  through 
here) 

*maa-mao 

Gr.  maane  here 

Gr.  maawna< 
maona  through 
here 

*maak 

maayya  from 
here 

maanna<  *ma- 
akna  now,  the 
present  mo¬ 
ment 

*matj 

Gr.  raassa-this  is—; 
here  is— 

Gr.  raa?ma<  *matna 
this  one 

M.  tamadja  surely 

*matja-matjo 

Gr.  massa 

Gr.  massame 
certainly,  of 
course 

Gr.  matuma= 
masuma  of 
this  here 

*m  atjak 

Gr.  massakkut 
now,  for  the 
time  being 

§  16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  classes  of  words  are  vague,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suffixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a  fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suffixes  around  certain  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  particles;  the  terms  i  and 
thou;  whole  and  alone).  No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
§16 
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a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
nouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  former,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,  I  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  complete^7 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

a.  Base-Words 


I. 


Words  with  full  typical  in¬ 
flection 


Nouns  ( Illo  house,  ateq  name). 
V erbs  ( ikiwoq is  in,  aterpoq  goes 
down). 


11.  Words  with  defective  inflection  {tamoq  all,  uwaya  i,  the  numer¬ 
als,  etc.). 

III.  Words  with  atypical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 

words  (una  .he  there,  kina  who). 

'  1.  Interjections. 

2.  Particles, temporal (qaya when), 


IV.  Words  without  any  inflection < 


modal  ( qanortoq  utinam), 
local  ( uFFa  there),  etc. 


(3.  Suffixes  (Actual  and  Obsolete) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 

II.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 


INFLECTION  (§§  17-50) 

Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 

§17.  Plural  and  Dual  Inflection 

This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  particles  and 

interjections. 

§  17 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  common  to  both 
nounsand  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  set,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closely  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec¬ 
tional  endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g.,  the 
plural  n  in  ihLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m  in  iLLume 
in  the  house;  or  k  in  ernikka  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r  in  ernera 

MY  SON. 


West  Greenland  . 

Examples: 
Nouns:  nuna  land 
illo  house 


Singular 

a  0  e 
<q  k  t 


Dual 

(by  adding  k)  ak  uk  ik 
(by  substitution)  k 


Plural 

ctij  xct  'ht 
t 


nunak  two  lands 
iLLuk  two  houses 


nunat  lands 
iiLut  houses 


isse  eye 

issik  two  eyes 

issit  e\yes 

Verbs:  atoraa  he  using  it 

atoraak  they 

two 

atoradt 

they  us- 

using  it 

ing  it 

atorjpoq  it  is  used 

atorpuk  they  two 

atorjmt  they  are 

are  used 

used 

atorik  he  using  two 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Baflin  land  .  .  j  .  °\ 

<?2  d 

[y4  >ir 

&6  >  tf  n 8 

k9>?/° 

tu>n12 

Examples: 

1nuna  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 

2 igdlu  house  {ibid.,  101) 

3 ale' rt.se  stocking  (ibid.,  98); 

amt! re  wind  (ibid.,  99) 

4 tulugaq  raven  (ibid.,  113) 

5  nigvrn  south  wind  (Gr.  nig  eg) ; 
nirdlirn  goose  (Boas  I,  664), 
cf.  Gr.  nerLeq  • 

fl ugjuk  a  thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 
114) 


7  irdning  son  (ibid. ,  102) 

8  angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 

9  patalaugluk  let  us  two  strike 

(Boas  II,  347) 

10  inung  maqong  tikitong  two 

men  are  coming(Boas  1,621) 

11  qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105); 

ujargjd  he  searches  for 
them  {ibid.) 

12  tigm idjen  the  birds  (Boas  II, 

340)' 


Singular 

Dual 

Mackenzie  river  1 

a1 

d1 

d 

(cf.  Petitot  p.  L)[ 

¥>v7 

t8  >  n° 

k10  or  qn 

§17 
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Examples: 

1  tgilla  weather 

2  epklo  intestines 

3  apne  woman 

4  talepk  arm 

5  aten  name 

6  uyapak  stone 

7  apart  father 

8  aggut  man 


9  ipun  oar 

10  nunak  two  lands  (Petitot 

XLIX) 

11  atekpepk  two  names  (ibid.,  L) 
11  tupapkp  two  tents  {ibid., 

XLIX) 

n  nunat  lands;  tupkpeU  tents; 
amit  skins;  ublut  days 


Bt 


Alaska  (see 
num)  . 

Examples: 

1  sla  weather 
lii,  evil 


ar- 


Singular 

,2 


1  m 


u 

k* 


i? 

n 6 


Dual 


k\y*X)q*\ 


Plural 


t10{nn) 


3  inglu  half 

3  sue  [sni\  its  bank  or  edge 
4puybk  smoke  X‘= [y]  ? 

5  ingrik  mountain 

6ippun  native  spoon  or  ladle 

6  cha'nasun  native  knife 

6  slin  whetstone 

7  sndk  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 

Bar  num  283 


8  lyarolutung ,  see  Barnum  281- 

282 

9  chivoaqka  my  upper  front- 

teeth  (Barnum  6);  cf.  the 
verb  forms 


10 


nun 


at  village  (lands) 


10  ingrit  mountains 

11  n  occurs  as  plural  sign  only 

in  the  numerals:  stamen 
four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a' meg  a  skin  pi*  ammit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I  think  a  great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 
the  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 

only  in  the  dual  form:  e.  g., 

marLuk  two;  marLoyyuik  two  small  ones 

pussook  the  claw  of  a  crayfish;  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 

issadk  goggles 

The  following  words  are  collective  plurals: 

atm  a  dung-bill  ruussat  the  stomach 

no-nut  ligature  ,ja't,xxat  the  back  (ot  man  or 

ulLut  a  bird’s  nest  (especially  animal) 

the  down  in  the  nest) 


arssarnerit  aurora  borealis 
paawtit  a  paddle 
nuFF'it  a  bird-dart 

44877° — Bull-  40,  pt  1—10 - 64 


assaaH  the  hand  ( <  assak  a  fin 

ger) 

umidt  the  boat  rowed  by  women 
( <  umiag  the  empty  boat) 

§17 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  are: 
orssoq  blubber  oquk  mould 

nilaJc  freshwater  ice  nuak  snot 


Nouns  (§§  18-29) 

§18.  CLASS  I.  PLURAL  INFLECTION  WITHOUT  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  examples  given  in  §  17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  in 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  the 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  final  conso¬ 
nant.  We  observe  the  first  principle  in  Illo,  pi.  iiLut ;  the  latter,  in 
uLLoq ,  pi.  uLLut.  In  the  latter  instance,  t  has  been  substituted  for  q. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  prototypes  of  their 
inflection.  Many  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a  shift  of  stress  in 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  by  phonetic  shifting  in  the 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  of 
stress. 

The  plural  ending  is  regularly  t ,  but  in  some  cases  it. 

1. 


Singular 

Plural 

pana 

panat 

knife 

tutto 

tuttut 

reindeer 

sise 

sisit 

fox’s  den 

2 

fy*  • 


qaqqaq 

qaqqat 

hill,  mountain 

ayakkoq 

ayakkut 

pagan  priest 

qimmeq 

qimmit 

dog 

tikippoq 

tikipput  (they) 

he  has  come 

-it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t  (which  t,  when  following  an  7,  is  regularly  changed 
into  8  [cf.  §  8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certain  words  that  end 
in  -eq  and  -ik  (the  q  and  k  being  changed  into  r  and  y  [cf.  §  4]). 


Singular 

Plural 

sannat 

sannatit 

tool 

merqut 

merqutit 

needle 

sihLib 

sihL'isit 

whetstone 

00 

t-H 
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Singular 

Plural 

ikeq 

ikerit 

bay, sound 

erneq 

ernevit 

son 

tikeq 

tikerit 

forefinger 

ILLeq 

iLLerit 

sleeping-place  in  the 
house 

uppik 

uppeyit 

owl 

nukik 

nukeyit 

sinew,  tendon 

mamik 

mamiyit  or  marnit 

the  fleshy  side  of  a  hide 

iwkkik 

iwkkiyit 

gum 

assik 

asseyit 

image,  picture 

-it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k  in  the 

absolutive  case: 

Singular 

Plural 

unnuk 

unnuit 

night 

inuk 

inuit  or  innuit 

man  (human  being) 

assak 

as-saaH  ( <assait ) 

finger 

-it  is  added  to  man}^  words  that  end  in  aq  in  the  absolutive,  espe- 

cially  to  all  word 

s  ending  in  -innaq  and  -ttiaq: 

Singular 

Plural 

sorqaq 

sorqaaH 

whalebone 

utorqaq 

utorqaaH 

old  (man  or  woman) 

naawjaainnaq 

naawjaainnaait 

only  a  gull 

<  naawja  +  innaq 

umidttiaq 

urnidttaaH  <  umidt  + 

a  medium -sized  boat 

<  umiaq  +  ttiaq 

ttaait  <  ttiaait 

-it  is  added  to  some  words  ending  in  -oq 

or  -eq  in  the  absolutive 

chse: 

Singular 

Plural 

nuloq 

nuloot  <  *nuloit 

rump 

ilovLeq 

ilovLeet  <  *ilorLeit 

innermost 

§  19.  CLASS  II  (a).  PLURAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  following  nouns  all  agree  in  having  in  the  singular  strong  stress 
on  their  final  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllable;  but 
in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly,  as 
a  rule,  lengthened  (cf.  §  3).  The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 
a  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 
short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or  changed,  or 
displaced  by  a  uvular,  in  the  plural. 


§19 
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0. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Singular 

Plural 

a'meq 

'avimit 

skin,  hide 

i'maq  the  sea 

'immM 

places  of  open  water 
(in  the  ice) 

nd'noq 

’ nannut 

bear 

sd'nik 

'sdnnit  or  sayyit 

dust 

ka'rnik 

' kammit 

boot 

u'mik 

' umm.it  or  uyyit 

beard 

moi'nik 

u'winnit  or  u'wiyyit 

flesh  (of  a  living  animal) 

awa’taq 

a'wdttat 

a  buoy 

jtaalu'taq 

'taa’luttdt 

little  sledge 

In  the  next  following  examples  the  penult  consonant  of  the  words 

becomes  unv 

oicecl  in  the  plural: 

Singular 

Plural 

is  k  yak 

i'sikkdt 

foot 

' naala!  yaq 

'naa'lak'kat 

one  who  is  obe37ed,  mas; 
ter 

'ciLLa'yaq 

'  (iLLdk'kdt 

letter 

ne’  yaq 

'nixxdi 

a  snare,  gin 

qate'yak 

qa'tixxdt 

back  (of  man) 

td'leq 

'taLLit 

arm 

uka'leq 

u'kdLLit 

hare 

ma’lik 

'maLLit 

wave,  billow 

'  ndttora'lik 

'  natto' rdLLit 

eagle 

a'loq 

' ttLLUt 

sole 

ui'loq 

ll'i.LLUt 

mussel 

asa'loq 

a'saLLut 

place  of  the  harpoon¬ 
line  on  the  kayak 

n  v! yaq 

'nuttdt  (South  Gr.  = 
nutsdt) 

hair 

ku'ydk 

'kuttdt 

loin 

nara'jaq 

'na'rattdt 

bait 

§  19 
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Singular  Plural 


nd'saq 

'ndttdt  (South  Gr. 
ndtsat ) 

hood,  cap 

ki'saq 

'kittdt 

anchor 

ta'seq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaawseq 

o' qaa^t  sit 

word 

qoya'seq 

qo'ydttsit 

neck 

aju'aq 

aatu’aq 

a'jnssdt 

boil 

'saa'tus'sdt 

crab 

kani'oq 

ka'nissut 

sea-scorpion 

iluli'aq 

ilu'lissat 

iceberg 

'ixxi'aq 

'  ix'xissdt 

throat,  gullet 

qciseyiaq 

qase'yissdt 

Phoca  vitulina 

napari'aq 

napa'rissdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 
the  sledge 

nu'kappi'aq 

nufcap'pissdt 

bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  ss  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  semi- vowel  (or  j)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singular ,  so 
that,  for  instance,  ka'nissut  has  developed  from  a  plural  form 
kanijjut ,  corresponding  to  a  singular  kcmi'joq,  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  kanioq.  The  shift  ^’>s 
has  been  treated  in  §  6. 


17. 


Singular 

iwik 

Plural 

'i.FFlt 

grass,  reed 

sa'wik 

' sciFFit  or  sa’weet 

knife,  iron 

18. 

qi'pik 

'qiwkkit 

feather-bed,  blanket 

J-  J- 

inu'waq 

i'nukkdt 

toe 

tulu'waq 

tu'lukkdt 

raven 

§20. 

CLASS  II  (b). 

PLURAL  inflection 

affected  by  retro- 

gressive  UVULARIZATION1 

In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  stems  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a  shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  in  their 

penultima.  _ __ _ _ 


1  See  §  12,  p.  998. 
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19. 


Singular 

Plural 

sio'raq  [siorAq] 

si'orqat  \sioq:dt\ 

sand,  granule 

pia'raq 

pi'arqat  [q)i,Aq:dt\ 

a  young  one 

o'qaq 

'  orqdt  [oq:at\ 

tongue 

tale'roq 

ta'lerqut  [ talsq :  ut\ 

fore-paw  of  a  seal 

20. 

a'teq  \cttEq\ 

’arqit  \Aq  ;  it] | 

name 

no!  teq 

'narqit 

floor,  bottom 

jpa' teq 

'jrnrqit 

marrow 

i'teq 

'erqit 

anus 

qi'teq 

' qerqit 

center,  middle 

mi' teq 

' merqit 

eider-duck 

21. 

i'peq 

'ewqqit 

dirt,  filth 

tu'peq 

'towqqit  or  'torqit 

tent 

oo 

ilu'weq 

i'loRFRit  or  iloRRit 

grave 

ni' geq  (South  Gr.) 

'neRRit 

south  wind 

qa'tik 

'qaRRit  or  'qakkit 

bird’s  breast 

23. 

a'leq 

qoyu'leq 

'arLit 

harpoon-line 

qoy' or  Lit 

cabbage 

24. 

i'meq 

'eryit 

lake 

tatFi'neq 

'ar'  Feryit 

six 

ni'meq 

'neryit  or  nermit 

binding,  string 

qa'neq 

' qarnit 

mouth 

saawneq 

'saawryit  or  saawi‘nit 

bone 

n'neq 

' oryit  or  omit 

arm-pit 

§21.  CLASS  III.  IRREGULAR  PLURAL  INFLECTION 

Plural  inflection  on 

irregularly  amplified 

stems,  without  any  shift- 

ing  of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exceptio 

n  qa'jaq ),  takes  place  in 

the  following  nouns: 

PA 

/vt)i 

Singular 

Plural 

qa'jaq 

'qdhindt 

ka}rak 

26. 

Tca'laaleq 

ka'laaLLit 

a  South  Greenlander 

ma'neelaq 

ma! neeLLdt 

uneven  land  or  ice 

§21 
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Singular 

Plural 

'qaateq 

’qaarqit 

ferrule 

'meeraq 

'meerqat 

child 

a'kunneq 

a'Jcoryit 

interval 

28. 

2>ooq 

puxxut 

bag  (cf .  Al.  pugyarak ) 

u'naaq 

u'naRRat 

harpoon-shaft 

29. 

aaq 

atsit 

sleeve  (Al.  'amrak) 

naaq 

vassdt  abdomen 

(the  skin  of)  the  belly 

iya'laaq 

iya'lassdt 

window 

'  anno'  raaq 

'anno'rdssdt 

shirt,  dress 

30. 

The  suflixes  -yuaq  little,  -suaq  great 

',  and  -aluaq  former,  else, 

form  their  pi ui 

Tils  by  changing  -aaq 

into  -ait:  e.  g., 

Singular 

Plural 

nunayyuaq 

nunayyuit 

a  little  land 

nunarsuaq 

n  unarsuit 

a  great  land 

nunayaluaq 

nunayaluit 

former  land 

§22.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  FOR¬ 
MATION  OF  THE  PLURAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.  The  chief  ele¬ 
ment  in  these  irregular  formations  is  a  shift  of  the  word-stress,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  consonantal  increase  in  the  stem  of  the  word.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
primus  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan¬ 
titative  change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.  I  have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  §  34)  how  I  think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
o-eneral  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding-  t  or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  absolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  malik  A  wave  assume  the  regular  plural 
form  mciliit ,  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  no  matter  if  this 
1c  properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a  new 

§22 
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plural  form,  malikit ,  was  introduced.  The  k  that  came  to  be  between 
vowels  changed  to  g ,  and  maligit  lost  the  vowel  of  its  central  syllable 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable,  malgit  became 
maLLit  in  Greenland,  the  Ig  (or  1x1)  being  assimilated  into  one  sound. 
In  the  same  manner  I  think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  plu¬ 
rals  have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  (q  or  Jc)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural. 
In  mm,  kk,  ll ,  etc.,  then,  two  different  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  but  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening  (gemination)  of  the  sound. 


§23.  ABSOLTJTIVE  AND  RELATIVE 

The  relative  case,  or  p- case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  p  or  up 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  is  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  forming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t  is  simply 
replaced  b y  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  p,  the  a-stems  take  the  ending  -ap ;  the 
o-stems  -up;  the  o-stems,  -ip;  e  g., 


Absolutive 

arnaq  woman 
nuna  land 
ayakkoq  shaman 
iLLo  house 
taleq  arm 

isse  [' ise ]  or  [i'se]  eye 
-ip  is  added  after  those  words 
§  18.3):  e.  g., 


Relative 

arnap  of  the  woman 
nunap  of  the  land 
ayakkup  of  the  shaman 
iLLup  of  the  house 
tcLLLip  of  the  arm 
issip  of  the  eye 

end  in  t  in  the  absolutive  (cf. 


Absolutive 

ayut  man,  male 


Relative 

ayutip  of  the  man 


-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g., 


Absolutive 

erneq  son 
inuk  man 
iserFik  entrance 
nunayaluaq  former  land 
nateq  floor 
tupeq  tent 
§23 


Relative 

ernerup  of  the  son 
inoop  of  man  ( <  inu-up) 
iserxiup  of  the  entrance 
nunayaloop  of  the  former  land 
narqup  of  the  floor 
towqqup  of  the  tent 
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In  the  western  dialects,  m  stands  for  p  in  this  grammatical  function: 


Alaska 

(Barnum  13) 

{Ibid.,  33) 
Mackenzie  river 
(Petitot  xlix) 
xxxiv) 


num  dchddne  beneath 
the  house 

chikum  illoane  of  the 

ice  in  its  interior 
sldni  of  the  world 
nunarn  of  the  land 
tupkib  of  the  tent 
anopem  of  the  wind 


Greenland  imp  ataane 

Greenland  sikup  iluane 

Greenland  silap 
Greenland  nunap 
Greenland  towqqup 
Greenland  anorip  or 


anoRRup 


§  24.  LOCAL  CASES 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nominal  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  m,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose¬ 
cutive  case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows  a  consonantal 
stem  ending  in  k ,  but  in  the  plural  either  a  lengthened  stem  ending  in 
- te ,  or  a  lengthened  suffix  {-fiyut). 


Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Ablative 

it 

Instrumentalis 

lik 

Prosecutive 

kui 

Conformative 
or  /Equalis 

tut 

Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Northwest  Greenland 
Singular 

qaqqaq  mountain 

qaqqara  ut  to  the 

mountain 

qaqqarne in  the  moun¬ 
tain 

qaqqamit  from  the 
mountain 

qaqqamik  by  the 

mountain 

qaqqakkut  over  or 
through  the  moun¬ 
tain 

qaqqatut  like  a  moun¬ 
tain 

Plural 

qaqqat  mountains 

qaqqanut  to  the 
mountains 

qaqqmie  in  the  moun¬ 
tains 


Southwest  Alaska 
Singular 

ingrik  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 

un  ingrimun  \_iyri- 
mun\ 

e  ingrime  [iyrime] 
2 


uk 

ingrimuk 

[iyri- 

m,uk ]  or  [ 

-mlk\  % 

kun 

ingrikun 

\_iyri- 

kun\ 

tun 

ingrikun 

[iyri- 

tun J 

Plural 

ingrit  mountains 
un  ingrinun 

e  ingrine 

$  24 
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Ablative 

it 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

Prosecutive 1 

iyut 

Conformative 

tut 

or  iEqualis 

Absolutive 

Allative 

-ut 

Locative 

-e 

Ablative 

-it 

Instrumentalis 

-ik 

Prosecutive  -hut,  -yut 


Northwest  Greenland 
Plural 

qaqqanit  from  the 
mountains 

qaqqanik  by  the 

mountains 

qaqqatiyut  over  the 
mountains 

qaqqattut  like  the 
mountains 


Southwest  Alaska 
Plural 

% 

uk  Ingrinuk 

Phun  ingriiihun  \iyrit- 
Phun] 

tun  ingHttun 


Northwest  Greenland 


Singular 

illo  a  house,  the 
house 

izLumut  to,  into,  the 
house 

ihLume  in  the  house 

iLLumit  from  the 
house 

izLumik  by  (with) 
the  house 

iLLukkut  through  the 
house 


Plural 

iLLut  houses,  the 

houses 

iLLunut  to,  into,  the 
houses 

iLLune  in  the  houses 

ih  Limit  from  the 

houses 

izzunik  by  (with)  the 
houses 

ihLutiyut  through  the 
houses 


There  is  only  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
type  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suffix.  Accordingly,  only  such 
words  as  end  in  a  consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  may  show  irregu¬ 
larities;  e.  g.,  uLLoq ,  which  retains  its  final  y,  assimilated  into  r  in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrumentalis 

Prosecutive 


Singular 

ULLoq  a  day,  the  day 
uLLormut  to  the  day 
uLLorme  in  the  day,  on 
the  day 

uLLormit  from  the  day 
uLLormik  with  the  day 
uLLuJckut  in  or  through 
the  day 


Plural  (regular) 

uLLut  days 
uLLunut  to  the  day s 
uLLune  in  the  days 

ULLunit  from  the  days 
uLLunik  with  the  days 
uLLutiyut  through  the 
days 


Note:  uLhorme  on  that  day;  uLzume  to-day. 


iThe  prosecutive  plural  ends,  in  Southwest  Greenland,  in  -tigut  (=Labrador),  which  form  is  nearer 
to  the  Alaska  -Uhun  (or  tixunl)  than  is  the  north  Greenlandic  form. 
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Other  examples: 

na!tseq  floor 
nd'tsermut  to  the  floor 
na'tserme  (or  n arqane)  on  the 

floor 


i'meq  fresh  water 
i'mermut  to  the  water 
1'merme  in  the  water 
imikkut  through  the  water 


'ukkaq  front  wall  of  house 
'ukkarrnut  to  the  front  wall 
ukkarme  at  the  front  wall 

ukkakkut  through  the  front 
wall 

ukkatiyut  through  the  front 
walls 


Words  ending  in  -Leq  (local  superlative  ending): 


si'uLLeq  the  foremost  one 
si' uLLerme  at  the  foremost  one 
siuLLemiik  firstly 

i' lor  Leq  the  innermost  one 

i'  lor  hermit  from  the  innermost  one 

ilorLernut  to  the  innermost  ones 

ilorhikkut  through  the  innermost 
one 

ilorhertiyut  through  the  inner¬ 
most  ones 


kiy’uLLeq  the  last  one 
kiy' ULLerme  at  the  last  one 
kiy'uLLermik  the  last  time 

'kiLLeq  the  most  western  one 

’kihL&rmut  to  the  most  western 
one 

'kiLhikkut  through  the  most 
western  one 

kihLertiyut  through  the  most 
western  ones 


§25.  LOCAL  CASES— Continued 


In  nouns  ending  in  -k  this  sound  has  been  assimilated  by  the  forma¬ 


tive  endings: 
Absolutive 


Singular 

sawik  a  knife 


Allative  . 
Locative  .  . 

Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 
Conformative 


sawimmut 

sawimme 

sawimmik 

sawikkut 

sawittut 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 
the  house 

katammut 

katamrne 

katammik 

katakkut 

katattut 


Examples: 

' sarpimmik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a  whale)  ( <sarpikj 
uilu'limmut  to  the  mussel-place  ( <uilulik  place  where  there  are 
mussels) 

noommit  from  the  point  of  land  ( <  nook) 

imittut  as  a  human  being  (especially  Eskimo)  ( <inuk ) 


§25 
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Nouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  shape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a  lengthened  stem 
{-te)\  e.  g., 

aputanow  on  the  earth  (apummut,  apumme ,  apummik ) 
oommat  heart  {oommamrnik  or  oommatimik  by  the  heart;  oomrna - 
tinik  by  the  hearts;  oommatikkut  through  the  heart;  oomma- 
titiyut  through  the  hearts) 

nappaawt  illness  ( nappaawmmit  or nappaoPtirnit  from  [because  of] 
illness;  nappaawtinit from  illnesses;  nappaaPtikkut  through  ill¬ 
ness;  nap> paawtitiy ut  through  illnesses) 

A  few  words  ending  in  final  t  are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  iLLo ;  e.  g.,  kammeeumik  or  kammiumik  with  the  boot-stretcher 
( <  kammiut)'. 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  singular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  §  22,  and  I  have  treated  the 


question  more  fulty 

in  “A  Phonetical  Study, 

”  §  34. 

Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive  . 

.  am.eq  hide,  skin 

ammit 

(Relative) 

.  ( ammip ) 

(i ammit ) 

Allative  . 

.  ammimut 

amminut 

Locative  . 

ammime 

ammine 

Ablative  .  . 

.  ammimit 

amminit 

Instrumental  is 

.  ammim/ik 

amminik 

Prosecutive  . 

.  ammikkut 

ammitiyut 

Absolutive  . 

.  ujaraq  stone 

ujarqat 

(Relative) 

.  ( ujarqap ) 

(ujarqat) 

Allative  .  . 

.  ujarqamut 

ujarqa?iut 

Locative  .  . 

.  ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  .  . 

.  ujarqamit 

ujarqanit 

Instrumental^ 

.  ujarqamik 

ujarqanik 

Prosecutive  . 

.  ujarqakkut 

ujarqatiy  ut 

Absolutive  . 

.  kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative  .  . 

.  koorqumut 

koorqunut 

Locative  . 

koorqurne 

koorqune 

Ablative  .  . 

.  koorqum.it 

koorqunit 

Instrumental^ 

koorqum.ik 

koorqunik 

Prosecutive  . 

.  koorqukkut 

koorqutiyut 
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Singular 

Absolut ive  . . itseroq  stale  urine 

Allative . iPerqumut 

Locative . iPerqume 

Ablative . iPerqumit 

Instrumental^ . iPerqumik 

Prosecutive . iPerqukkut 

§  26.  PERSONAL  CASES,  OR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION,  OF  NOUNS. 


GREENLAND 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

77a,  ra 

kka 

kka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

t 

tit 

kit 

wit,  rpit 

wit 

ppit 

4th  per.  sing1  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mme 

lstper.pl.  .  . 

rput,  pput 

wut,  'gut 

pput 

wtta 

wtta 

wnnuk 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

rse ,  sse 

se 

sse 

wsse 

wsse 

wttik 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtik,  ttik 

tik 

ttik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

3d  per.  sing. 

a 

ee 

k 

a  ta 

isa 

kit 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

e,  et 

gik[<gik) 

ata 

isa 

kit 

ALASKA  (BARNUM  19-25)  2 


Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ka 

nka 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

in 

tin 

rkin 

hpit,  hfit 

fit 

rpit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mine 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

wut,  hput 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

se ,  ze 

ce 

rce 

hpice,  .fee 

pice,  fee 

rpice 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

siy,  ziy 

Hi) 

rfii 1 

miy 

miy 

XRmiy 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a,  e 

ai ,  e 

ak ,  ik 

an ,  in 

ain 

rkin 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

ain,  ait 

rkit 

ata,  ita 

aita 

rketa 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 
singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  endings  begin¬ 
ning  in  r(<q),  rput  our,  rse  your,  rtik  their  own,  rpit  of  thy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  yik  their  own  two  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  Alaska  rket,  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves’  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 

1 1  designate  by  “fourth  person”  the  reflexive,  the  form  expressing  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence  is  possessor. 

2 1  have  here  hypothetically  transcribed  the  paradigms  of  Barnum  in  accordance  with  my  own 
spelling  of  the  Eskimo  language. 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rk'ik  (in  the 
relative  rkenka).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  but 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  Kleinschmidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  I  have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
duality  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 


POSSESSIVE  DUAL  ENDINGS 


Greenland 

Alaska 

Possessor  dual 

Object  possessed.  Absolutive 

Object  possessed.  Absolutive 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

• 

Dual 

Plural 

1st . 

puk 

ppuk 

umk 

wuk 

rpuk 

puk 

2d . 

tik 

ttik 

tile 

zik 

rtuk 

tuk 

3d . 

k 

kik 

kzk 

k 

rkik 

kek 

4th . 

9 

? 

? 

zik 

fik 

fik 

Object  possessed.  Relative 

Object  possessed.  Relative 

1st . 

tonnuk 

wnnuk 

wnnuk 

muxnuk 

xmuxnuk 

muxnuk 

2d . 

wttik 

wttik 

wttik 

hpituk 

rpituk 

pituk 

3d . 

ata 

kit 

isa 

nnuk 

rkinka 

kinka 

4th . 

? 

? 

? 

muxnuk 

xmuxnuk 

muxnuk 

In  the  absolutive  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  our  two  selves’  one,  in  Alaska  those 
belonging  to  our  two  selves,  and  wul1  vice  versa.  The  double 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  been 
contracted  in  Greenland,  rp  being  assimilated  to  pp,  n't  to  tt,  etc.  The 
Greenland  kit,  of  their  two  selves’  two,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  rkin(ka ),  exactly  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  kik  a 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  rkik]  whereas  the  last  syllable,  ka,  of  rkinka , 
seems  to  be  a  special  suffix,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nka  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worthy  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Alaska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  k  per- 
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forms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum¬ 
ing-  that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking-  the  dual  in  the 
Eskimo  language?  (cf.  §17.) 


27.  PARADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS 

GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutive 

Relative 

iLLO  HOUSE 

iLLlip  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLoya  my  house 

iLLukka  my  houses 

iLLuma 

iLLuma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLhutit  thy  houses 

iLLUwit 

iLLUU'it 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

iLLune  his  own  (suns) 

iLLune  his  own  houses 

iLLume 

iLLume 

house 

f iLLinvut  or] 

iLLuwtta 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLorput  our  house 

{  [our  houses 

[iLLoyut  J 

iLLuMta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLorse  your  house 

iLLuse  your  houses 

iLLitmse 

iLLumse 

4thper.pl.  .  . 

iLLortik  their  own  (suns) 

iLLutik  their  own 

iLLumik 

iLLumik 

house 

houses 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iiLua  his  (ejus)  house 

iLLue  his  (  ej  us  )  houses 

iLLuata 

iLLuisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

j  iLLuat  their  (eorum) 

]  house 

1 

|  iLLuit  orl  their  (eorum) 
j  iLLue  j  houses 

^iLLumik 

P 

iLLumik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  on  a  length¬ 
ened  consonantal  stem,  *iLL<?q ,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
personal  endings  (our,  your,  their)  or  of  those  plural  cases  which 
end  in  wut  ( put ),  se,  tik. 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  in 
the  endings  of  the  suffixes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila¬ 
tions  of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif¬ 
ferent  stems:  e.  g.,  -itit  thy;  iLhutit  thy  houses;  -isit  in  uwisit  thy 
husbands  ( < uwe) ;  the  shifts  of  e>i,  o>u,a>a,  etc.  (cf.  §§  5  and  10); 
aaq  a  sleeve,  aai<*aae  his  sleeves  {i<e  his). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso¬ 
lutive,  ya  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed, 
relative  wit,  or  rpit  or pjnt 
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-ra  is  the  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular  my  in  such 
words  as  end  in  q  in  the  absolutiye: 

erneq  a  son  ernera  my  son 

arnaq  woman  arnara  my  mother 

qarssoq  arrow  qarssora  my  arrow 

All  words  ending  in  a  yowel  add  ya\  e.  g. ,  Illot/a  my  house. 

-ya  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  words  ending  in  k  in  the 
absolutive: 

panik  daughter  qpaniya  my  daughter 

Words  ending  in  t  in  the  absolutive  form  their  first  person  and 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a  longer  stem  ending  in  -te : 

ayut  man  ayuteya  my  father 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identity  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singular  object  possessed,  absolu¬ 
tive  ( iLLut  thy  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (izLut 
houses).  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
words  form  irregular  plurals,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (cf.  §  22),  the  same  irregularity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 

taleq  arm  tciLLit  thy  arm  =  taLiA.t  arms 

talia  his  arm 

§28.  IRREGULAR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  typical  paradigm  given 
above: 

(a)  Many  words  ending  in  e  form  their  third  person  possessives  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  they  were  vocalic  customs  (cf.  §  15 

ise  ['ise ]  or  [i'se]  eye. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Possessor 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

isaa 

isaal 

iscto,tci 

isaaisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

isaat 

isciciU 

isacita 

isaciisa 
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CH)  lit  MAN,  FATHER  <  *  (ll)  Ute. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ayutcya 

ayutikka 

ayutima 

ayutima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

ayutit 

ayutitit 

ayutiwit 

ayutiwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

ayutine 

ayutine 

ayutime 

ayutime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

ayuterput 

ayuteyut 

ayutiwtta 

ayutiwtta 

2d  per.  pi.  •  . 

ayuterse 

ayutise 

ayutiwsse 

ayutiwsse 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

ayutertik 

ayutitik 

ayutimik 

ayutimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

ayutaa 

ayutaai 

ayutaata 

ayutaaisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ayutaat 

ayutaait 

ayutaata  ( 

ayutaaisa 

In  some  of  the  personal  cases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 
terminal  being  assimilated  with  the  suffix-initial. 


4th  per.  sing. 

4th  per.  pi. 
1st  per.  pi. 
1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 


ayutine— ayunne  his  (suus)  father 
ayutime— ayamme 
ayutim  ik  —  ay  umrniJc 
ay uterput  —  ayiipput  our  father 
ayutima— ay  umma 
ay  utiwit — ayuppit 


(b)  ta'leq  (pi.  ' tciLLit )  arm. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

1 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

ta'lera  my  arm 

tdLLit  thy  arm 

tdLLikka  my  arms 

S}tkyarms 

t&LLima 

tdLLiiwt 

tdLLima 

tdLLiwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

I'tdLLine  or  this  or  her 
y  tdLLe  or  talinef  own  arm 

UdLLine  orlhis,  her,  own 
|  tdine  f  arms 

tdLLime 

tdLLime 

lstper.pl.  .  • 

2dper.pl.  .  . 

4thper.pl.  .  . 

ta'lerput  our  arm 
td'lerse  your  arm 

ti'lertik  their  own  arm 

tdLLiwut  our  arms 
tdLLise  your  arms 

\tdLLitik  orl  their  own 
\  tdLLisik  j  arms 

tdLLiwtta 

tdLLimse 

tdLLimik 

tdLLiHta 

taLLiwsse 

tdLLimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

3d  per.  pi.  •  ■ 

ta’lia  his,  her,  arm 

td’liat  their  arm 

ta'lee  his  (ejus)  arms 

jta'leet  or  1  their  (  eorum) 
\  ta'lee  /  arms 

tdlidta 
|  taliata 

ta'leesa 

ta'leesa 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 
plural  stem  tdLLe,  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 
medial  consonant  ( l  >  ll),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 
the  forms  here  in  question. 
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The  following  nouns  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of  taleq. 


Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  and  fourth  person  possessive 

Singular 

First  and  second  person  possessive 

a'loq  .  .  ■ 

' anut  soles,  thy  sole;  auukka  my  soles 

anune  or  ane  his  own  sole 

a'meq  .  .  . 

’ammit  skins,  thy  skin;  ammiwui  our  skins 
cimmiwit  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

qa’jaq  .  .  . 

’qainnat  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qainnakkci  my 
kayaks 

qairaiidnetheirown  kayak  (or  kayaks) 

nu'jaq  .  .  . 

’nuttdt  hair,  thy  hair;  'nuttatit  thy  hair  (pi.) 

j'nuftdnehis  (own)  hair 
[nu’jaai  his  (another  man’s)  hair 

o'qaq  .  .  . 

o’qqat  tongues,  thy  tongue 

o'qaa  his,  its  tongue 

o'qaawseq  .  . 

o’qaau-tsit  words,  thy  word 

o'qaaWsikka  my  words 

Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  - yaq ,  -yak,  -way, 
-raq,  -roq,  belong  here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLayaq  something  written; 
a  letter 

isiyak  (pi.  i'sikkat )  a  toe,  the 
foot 


iseraq  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot 

akeraq  enemy,  opponent 
inuwaq  a  toe  ( inuwai  his  toes) 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -uaq  (- uak );  e.  g., 
assiliaq  picture  uluak  cheek 

(c)  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout. 


a’teq  (pi.  ' arqit )  a  name. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

atera 

atikka 

aterma 

atima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

arqit 

atitit 

aterpit 

ativit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

atine  or  arqe 

atine 

aterme 

atime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

aterput 

atiwut 

atiwtta 

atiwtta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

aterse 

atise 

atiwsse 

ati^sse 

4th  per.  pi. 

atertik 

atitik 

atermik 

atimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

arqa 

arqe 

arqata 

arqisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

arqat 

arqit  or  arqe 

arqata 

arqisa 

The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been 
given  in  §  22. 
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This  is  the  method  of  declension  of  the  following  nouns: 


Singular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  person  possessive 

Second  person  possessive 

a'leq . 

’arLLit  harpoon-lines,  thy  harpoon-line 

arLLa  ( a'likka  my  harpoon-lines) 

na'teq . 

’narqqit  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 

narqqa  ( naterput  our  floor) 

pa’teq . 

'parqqit  marrow  (pi.),  thy  marrow 

parqqa 

qi’teq . 

'qerqqit  middle,  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 

qerqqa 

i'teq . 

erqqit  anus  (pi.),  thy  anus 

erqqa 

m'meq  .... 

'nermmit  bindings,  string,  thy  binding 

nermma 

qa'neq  .... 

qarnnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 

qarnna 

saawneq  .... 

saaornnit  bones,  thy  bone 

saaornna  (also  saaoryyit,  etc.) 

u'neq . 

'ornnit  armpits,  thy  armpit 

ornna  (also  oryyit,  etc.) 

tu'peq . 

'towqqit  tents,  thy  tent 

towqqa  (also  tupit,  etc.) 

iluweq  .... 

iloRFSit  graves,  thy  grave 

iloBFRci  or  iloRRa 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here: 


arFineq  6  arFeryyat  the  sixth  (properly  their  num¬ 

ber  6,  or  the  number  6  of  the  fingers) 
arqaneq  11  arqaryat  the  eleventh 

arFersaneq  16  arFersaryat  the  sixteenth 

(d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq ,  pi.  arqit ,  a  name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 
kiLLik  (pi.  kiLLiy  it)  a  limit,  boundary. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLeya 

kiLLikka 

kiLLemma 

kiLLima 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLeyit 

\kiLLitit  or 
[klLLisit 

\kiLLippit 

klLLiwit 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

kilLine 

kiLLine 

kiLLimme 

kiLLime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  .  • 

kiLLipput 

kiLLeyut 

kiLLiMta 

kiLLiwtta 

2d  per.  pi.  ... 

kiLLisse 

kiLLise 

kiLLiwsse 

kiLLiws.se 

4th  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kiLLittik 

f kiLLitik  or 
[ULLisik 

j kiLLimmik 

kiLLimik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kineya 

kiLLeye 

kiLLeyata 

kiLLeyisa 

3d  per.  pi.  ... 

kiLLeyat 

IkiLLeye  or 

1  kiLLeyit 

J  kiLLeyata 

kiLLeyisa 

The  paradigm  of  kiLLik  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  following 
noun: 

assik  picture;  asseyit  or  assit  thy  picture;  assitit  or  assisit  thy  pic¬ 
tures;  asseya  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  asserput 
our  picture 
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Some  few  other  nouns  that  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

*tukik  (third  person  tukeya )  the  long  side  of  it 
*missik  ( mlsseya  or  rnissaci)  line  between  two  points,  propor¬ 
tional  line 

*terLhik  ( terLLeya )  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

qilik  ( qileya )  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  throwing- 
stick) 

milik  ( mileya )  that  which  obstructs  a  passage  or  channel 
nalik  ( naleya ;)  its  equivalent 

erneq  a  son,  ti'keq  forefinger,  'tibheq  pulse,  pulsation,  also 
belong  here: 

erneq  (pi.  ernerlt)  a  son. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ernera  my  son 

ernikka  my  sons 

ernerma 

emima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

emerit  thy  son 

\ernititov]  , 

\  1  thy  sons 

{ermsit  J 

ernerpit 

erniwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

erne  his  own  son 

ernine  his  own  sons 

ernerme 

ernime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

ernerput  our  son 

\erniumtor} 

1  1  our  sens 

[erniyut  ] 

erniMta 

erniwtta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ernerse  your  son 

ernise  your  sons 

erniwsse 

emimse 

4th  per.  pi. 

ernertik  their  own  son 

\emitik  or  1  their  own 
[ernisik  J  sons 

ernermik 

ernimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

ernera  his  (ejus)  son 

ernere  his  sons 

ernerata 

ernerisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ernerat  their(EORUM)son 

\ernereoi :)  ,  . 

{  z1-  their  sons 

[emerit  J 

ernerata 

emerisa 

§  29.  LOCAL  CASES  OF  POSSESSIVE  FORMS  OF  NOUNS 

The  local  case-endings  (§  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  being  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (house) 
my  in,  your  from,  etc.  The  combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -ut,  -e,  - it ,  -ik,  are  augmented  by  an  n  (thus,  -nut, 
- ne ,  -nit,  -nik)  when  joined  to  a  possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  -yut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  by  -ti  (thus, 
-tiyut).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -nut,  -ne,  -nit,  -nik,  seem  to 
be  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a  very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  hut  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 


Absolutive . 

{llo  a  house,  the  house 

Endings 

-0 

Relative . 

'tLLujj  of  the  house 

-n 

Fourth  per.  possessive  . 

iLLume  his  (her)  own  house 

- me 

Allative . 

or  houses 

iLLuminut  into  his  own  house 

-nut 

Locative . 

or  houses 

iLLumine  in  his  own  house  or 

-ne 

Ablative . 

houses 

iLLuminit  from  his  own  house 

- nit 

Instrumental^  . 

or  houses 

ihLuminik  by  his  own  house  or 

-nil: 

Prosecutive  . 

houses 

iLLumiyut  through  his  own  house 

-yut 

Conformative  .  .  .  . 

or  houses 

■iLLumisut  like  his  own  house  or 

-sut 

The  Locative 

i  L  Lo  house  ;  i  L  L  a  me 

houses 

Case  {-ne)  Possessively  Inflected 

IN  A  HOUSE,  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

Modern  pos¬ 
sessive  forms 

4th  per.  sing. 

iLLumine  in  his  house  or  houses 

<*ihLumene 

iLLume 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLunne  (also  iLLorne)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

<*lLLuwitne  ? 

ILLUWit 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLUwnne  in  my  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumane  ? 

iLLuma 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumikne 

iLLumik 

2d  per.  pi. .  . 

iLLunssinne  in  your  house  or  houses 

<F*iLLupsine  ? 

inumse 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

iLLuwttinne  in  our  house  or  houses 

Singular,  house 

<*iLLuptane1 

iLLuwtta 

(Absolutive) 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLuane  in  his  (ejus)  house 

<*iiLup,ne 

ILLUa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLuarme  in  their  (eokum)  house 

Plural,  houses 

<*iLLUatne, 

ILLUat 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLuine  in  his  houses 

<*iLL,uene 

ILLUe 

\iLLue  or 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ilLuine  in  their  houses 

<*iLLuene 

[iLLutt 

In  the  second  person  the  possessive  locative  ending  -me  is  also 
common;  e.  g., 

JdwFFarne  (=kiw FFanne)  at  thy  servant  ( <  kiwFFaq  servant,  porter) 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessively  Inflected 
slut  ear;  siuta-a  his  ear;  siuthj at  through  an  ear. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

(Relative) 

4th  per.  sing. 

siutimiyut  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 

<e$iutimeyut 

siutime 

2d  per.  sing. . 

siutikkut  through  thy  ear  or  °ars 

<siutilkut 

siutit 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

siutvvkkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

\<Csiutipkut1  or 
1  siutimakut 

|  siutima 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

siutimikkut  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 

■Csiulimikkut 

siutimik 

2d  per.  pi. 

siutiwssiyut  through  your  ear  or  ears 

<siutipseyut 

siutiv>sse 

1st  per.  pi. 

siutwttiyut  through  our  ear  or  ears 

<siuliptayut 

eiutiwtta 

Singular,  ear 

(Absolutive) 

3d  per.  sing. . 

[ siutaayut  or  1  ,  ,  ,  . 

(  }  through  his  (ejus)  ear 

[siutaatvyut  \ 

\<^siutaayun  or 
[  siutaatayut 

1  siutaa 
] 

3d  per.  pi. 

siutaatiyut  through  their  (eorum)  ear 

Plural,  ears 

(Relative) 

3d  per.  sing. . 

siutaaisir/ut 

•Csiutaaisayutt 

siutaaisa 

3d  per.  pi. 

siutaaisiyut 

siutaa  isa 

All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n  are  joined  to  the  noun  in 
the  same  manner  as  -ne. 

Other  examples: 

- ne . 

i'serF-iane  at  the  entrance  ( iserFik )  of  it  (a) 

umiap  ataane  of  the  umiak,  in  (ne)  the  under-space  (ata)  of  it  (a)  — 
under  the  umiak 

qilaawp  kihhirjane  of  the  sky,  in  (ne)  the  border  (JdLLik)  of  it  (a) — 
on  the  horizon 

qawnne  on  the  top  (qak)  of  me 

-nut. 

iLLwninut  iserpoq  he  goes  into  (nut)  his  (me)  house  (illo) 
kiLLiyanut  to  the  border  of  it  (a) 
ilaminut  to  his  or  her  own  (me)  house-mate  (ila) 
ikiyutiwnnut  to  my  (wn)  friend  or  friends  (ikiyut  [e\) 

-nit. 

iniminit  from  his  or  its  own  (mi)  place,  nest,  etc.  (ine) 
kiLhiyanit  from  the  border  of  it  ( a ),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kujataanit  of  the  point  of  land  {nook),  from  its  (a)  southern 
space  (kvjat  [a])  =  from  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qaqqa/p  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  (a)  top = from  the  top  of 
the  mountain 
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-n  ik. 

'  amminik  with  his  own  (me)  finger  (assail)  or  fingers 
sa' wimminik  with  his  own  knife  ( sa'wik )  or  knives  (sa'weet) 
alermminnik  with  their  own  (min)  harpoon-line  (aleq) 
am e' torqaminnik  with  their  own  (min)  old  skin 
ammetorqaminnik  with  their  old  skins  ( ameq ,  pi.  ammit) 

-yut,  - ku-t ,  -tirjiit. 

qiyamiyut  through  or  by  his  own  (me)  nose  ( qiyaq ) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  (me)  face 
qoyasiayut  through  or  about  his  (a)  neck  (qoyaseq) 
keenaatiyut  through  his  (ejus)  (a)  face 
niaqoaatiyut  through  his  (a)  head  (niaqoq) 
timaatiyut  through  his  body  (time) 
siutiyuakkut  through  or  by  my  little  ear  or  ears 

Verbs  (§§  30-44) 

§  30.  CONJUGATION 

The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a  set  of  slightly 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a  common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.  The  suffixes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.  Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.  From  the  base  kapi  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy , 
kapi'wo ,  kapi'wa,  kapi'le ,  ka'piLLo ,  etc.  (see  §  31).  Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  very  complex.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  form  of  the  bases.  Examples  of  these  classes  are— 

Class  1,  *kapi,  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invariably 
ending  in  a  normal  vowel  («,  i,  u). 

Class  II,  *piye  ( piya ),  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e  alter¬ 
nating  with  a. 

Class  III,  *ti'ki  ( tikik ),  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 
ending  in  a  uvular. 

Class  IV,  *a'toq  (ato),  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  and  ending 
in  a  uvular  (q>r). 

Thus  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  only 
upon  the  final  sound,  but  also  upon  the  stress,  of  the  bases.  These 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.  Class  I,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  woq  in  the  same  modes  in  which  Classes  III  and  IV 
add  poq. 

A  consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  proves  that 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  suffixes 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  common  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  may  be  elements  of  a  foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a  neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality,  is  the  ending 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  (-poq,  -woq),  dual-?/#,  plural  -ut,  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  (-up)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  but 
they  may  be,  and  realty  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  by  the 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a  modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  by  modes  x  and  xi  (see  §  32).  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  -aluar(poq), 
-sima(woq) ;  and  the  future  tense,  by  infixing  ssa  ( -ssawoq ,  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  - ssooq ),  or  -uma(woq),  -umaar(poq). 

§31.  SYNOPSIS  OF  POSSESSIVE  ENDINGS  OF  NOUNS  (N.)  AND 

VERBS  (V.)  1 

1  he  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


1  The  dual  endings  are  left  out  here  (cf.  §  ‘26).  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modes  (see  §  32). 

§31 
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A 

Simple  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  Absolutive  Singular  or 
Plural  Signs ,  q,  1:,  t,  -(- Possessive  Suffix 


N. 

V 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ya  ra 

kka 

ya  ii  vi  vn  ra  in  v 

VIII  XII  IV  IX 

kka  m  v  ix 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

itt 

tit  sit 

tit  ii  vi  vii  sit  v 

it  i  rit  xn 

t  III  VII  VIII  IX 

it  ill  ix 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a 

e  i 

q  II  VI  VII  VIII 

a  hi  vii  vm  ix  ra  xn 

i  hi  ix 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

e  ne 

ne 

ne  vi  vm  nne  ix 

ne  ix  vm 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

rputpput 

put  wut 

rput  hi  v  vin  xn 
pput  IX 

put  II  VII 

wut  III  V  VIII  IX 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

rse  sse 

se 

rse  in  vm  xn 

sse  ix 

se  ii  hi  iv  vi  vii  ix 

tie  i 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

it  e 

at  in  vii  ix  rat  xn 

t  II  IV  V 

it  hi  vm  ix 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtik  ttik 

tik 

tik  sik 

i  rtik  VIII  xil 
ttik  ix 

tik  vi  vm  ix 

In  the  compounds,  q  changes  to  r  before  a  consonant  or  between 

vowels  (§  4). 

ks  is  assimilated  to  ss 
tk  is  assimilated  to  Jck 
hi  is  assimilated  to  nn 
kt  is  assimilated  to  tt 
kp  is  assimilated  to  pp 

B 

Relative  Possessives 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  sing 

1st  per.  pi. 
2d  per.  pi. 

3d  per.  pi. 
4th  per.  pi. 


N. 

V.  x,  xi 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

ma  rma 

ma 

ma 

- 

wit  rpit 

wit 

wit 

— 

ata 

isa 

at 

— 

me  rme 

me 

me 

— 

wta 

wta 

- 

wta 

wse 

wse 

- 

wse 

ata 

isa 

- 

ala 

mik  rmik 

mik 

mik 

§  31 
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c 

Compound  Verbal  Endings,  Composed  of  an  Unascertained  Element  (w<p?)  +  a  Pos¬ 
sessive  Ending,  or  of  Two  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  of  a  Pelative  Possessive  +  an 

Absolutive  Possessive  (B  +  A  or  B  +  D)  1 


SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


me  ...  - 

thou — me 

rma  hi 

mma  ix  x  xi 

(Wait) 

you — me 

siya  i 

wsiya  in  ix 

X  XI 

he— me 

aya  in  ix  x 

XI 

they — me 
ayya  (<*tya) 

III  IX  X  XI 

he  (se)2— me 
miya  x 
niya  xi 

they  (se) — me 
miyya  ( < 
*mikya )  x 
niyya  (< 

*nikya)  xi 

thee  .  .  .  • 

I— thee 
wkit(<*pgitt!) 

or 

ayit  hi  ix  x 

XI 

we — thee 
wtiyit  (< 
*wtagit!)  hi 

IX  X  XI 

he— thee 

atit  in  ix  x 

XI 

they — thee 

attit  hi  ix  x 

XI 

he  (se) — thee 
misit  x 

nisit  xi 

they  (se)— 
thee 

mittit  x 

nittit  xi 

him  .  .  .  . 

I — him 

wko  x  xi 

we— him 

uitiyo  x  xi 

thou — him 
kko  ( <*wgo ) 

X  XI 

you — him 
sink  i  iv 

wsiuk  x  xi 

he  (se) — him 
miuk  x 

niuk  xi 

they  (se) — 
him 

mikko  x 

n'ikko  xi 

him  (se)2  . 

I— him  (se)2 

wnne  ix  x  xi 

we — him  (se) 
uitinne  ix  x 

XI 

thou — him 

(SE) 

nne  ( <i*tne ) 

IX  X  XI 

you — him  (se) 
wsinne  ix  x 

XI 

he — him  (se) 

ane  ix  x  xi 

they — him 
(se)2 

anne  (*<tne) 

IX  X  XI 

PLURAL  OBJECTS 


as  ... 

thou — us 
ivtiyut  m  ix 

X  XI 

you — us 
wsiyut  in  ix 

X  XI 

siyut  i 

he — us 
atiyut  in  ix 

X  XI 

they — us 
atiyut  III  ix 

X  XI 

he  (se)2 — us 
misiyut  x 
nisiyut  xi 

they  (se)2— us 
misiyut  x 
nisiyut  xi 

you  (pi.)  .  . 

I— you 

wse  in  v  ix 

X  XI 

we — you 

ivse  in  v  ix 

X  XI 

he — you 

ase  in  ix  x 

XI 

they — you 

ase  in  ix  x 

XI 

he  (se) — you 
raise  x 

nise  xi 

they  (se)— 
you 

raise  x 

nise  xi 

them  .  .  . 

I  — them 

vikit  hi  v  x 

XI 

we — them 
wtiyik  ill  v  x 

XI 

thou — them 

kkit  v  x  xi 

you — them 
siyik  iv  v 
wsiyik  x  xi 

he  (se) — them 
miyit  x 
niyit  xi 

they  (se) — 
them 

mikkik  x 

nikkik  xi 

them  (se)  2  ■ 

I — them  (se)2 
wtik  ix  x  xi 

we — them 
(SE) 

wtik  ix  x  xi 

thou — them 
(SE) 

ttik  ix  x  xi 

you — them 
(SE) 

ttik  ix  x  xi 

he— them  (se) 
atik  ix  x  xi 

they — them 
(SE)2 

atik  ix  x  xi 
(i)siyik  (< 
*isayikt)  v 

1  In  this  table  wt ,  ws,  wk,  stand  throughout  for  tuff,  wss,  wkk,  which  are  phonetically  more  correct. 
2(se)  i.  e.,  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun,  here  only  used  to  indicate  a  like  grammatical  function 
of  the  Eskimo  me,  mile,  tik,  ne,  nik. 
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Simple.  Personal  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Paris  of  the  System  of  Conjugation 


VI 

(V)  IX 

I  X  XI 

I  IV  V 

V  X  XI 

1st  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

iva) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2d  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

{tit) 

kit,  yit  ( a ) 

— 

— 

— 

3d  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

yo<go 

— 

yo(<go )  kr>,uk 

iuk 

suk  (<*juk! ) 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

ne 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1st  per.  pi . 

ta  (v) 

( iyut ) 

— 

tirjut,  siyut 

— 

2d  per.  pi . 

(se) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3d  per.  pi . 

yit<git 

— 

tyit  ( <git),kit 
\yik  «gik),  kik 

yit  «git) 
yik  ( <gik ) 

yik  «*gik) 

4th  per.  pi.  ... 

( tik ) 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

yo(go)  in  - mayo ,  - payo ,  -loyo  (South  Greenland  - mctgo ,  -jpago,  - lugo ), 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  suk,  ink,  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
form  -ghwu,  -eu  (Barnum  148, 142).  The  same  may  be  true  of  -uk  in — 

atoruk  use  it! 
takuwiuk  do  you  see  it  % 
atorsiuk  you  use  it! 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  may  have  been  a  single  o\  but 
between  e  and  o  a  glide  sound  (semi-vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self -existent,  changing  to  g,  k,j,  s,  y,  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik,  kik,  probably  belonged  originally  to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a  plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  -yit.  The  initial  y  of  yik,  yit,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  g,  wrhich  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  y,  except  in  North  Greenland. 
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£ 

O 

M 

EH 

O 

£ 

►■s 

o 

o 

Ph 

O 

CO 

W 

P 

o 

a 

p 

<i 

w 

Ph 

M 

0 

Ph 

O 

w 

M 

CO 

Ph 

o 

6 

P* 

CO 

oi 

m 

e^a 


cd 

'd 

O 


dS 

o 

a 

o> 

rP 


d! 

p 

cd 

<X> 

a 

ad 

£ 


tU0_ 

•Sp 

dJ  . 
PO 
o>  - 

d« 
o  - 


ad 

bp 


cd 

a 

Ph 

€ 

<1 


cd 

bO 

*5* 

o 


cd 
i  bo 


d! 

o 


"2 

cd 


Ph 

a 


'C 

p 


cd 

cT 


CO  . 

P  <x> 

cd  > 


„Ph 

.2  3 

r—  cr 

0)  f-< 

a° 

s~"'<u 
cu  >• 
oP 

•r-H  4^> 

c  o 

t>  cd 

®*55 

^  Ph 


rd 

P 

cd 


P 

cd 


ad 

P 

G? 


pH 

o 


p 

o' 


o 


o  a 

^  o' 
£  < 


ijg  -S 
©v  & 
Pn  55n 


P'  P'  P' 


I  I 


d  <4)  S  «o  d 


a 


e  v  d  ^  e 

§h  Ph  Ph  I  kj  *3 

P,  Ph  ^  I  ^  P 


V 

Pn 


I  a  g,  &  I  «  5 


V  |  g  |  8  «  g  R, 

S'  I  §  I  S  S  3  R 


Ph 

f-H 

Ph 

f-H 

2  *-< 

f-H 

CU 

Ph 

CU 

Ph 

fd  p* 

Ph 

dJ 

°l  -d 

■d 

ft  « 
Ph 

CO  GO 


M 

a 

p 


o  dS 

O  0) 


-&  £ 

2  .§ 

*d  "co 

P  e-T 
o  cd 

£  P 
-w  bo 

©,  .3 

Ph  « 

Sn  P 


Ph 

T3 


ri£  A 


cu  .■« 

*o>  i§ 

O  ° 

w  .§> 

-  rij 

<<  •-£ 


§32 
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©  - 


§  £ 
'Vu  ft 


he 

© 


p 

L. 

e 


o  %  <v 

ft  ^  ft 

R 

o 

o 

o 

O 

_ '  -*-3  __ , 

B  'O  »  'O 
rH  CN  T-H  CO 

< 

«4 

o 

<1 

« 

m 

« 

M* 

< 

- 

o 

e 

s 

e 

| 

3 

e 

a 

so 

SO 

3 

.ft 

■S 

— 

Rs 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

e 

RJi. 

V 

e 

0 

£ 

SO 

ft 

■3 

ra 

e 

£ 

ft 

su 

3 

V 


a  1  s  a 

3  ^  ft 


§32 


1  a  is  the  negative  character  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  verbs  of  class  iv:  iserane  he  tSE)  not  going  in<iser-a-ne, 
but  tikinnane  (class  hi)  he  not  coming. 

2  May  be  used  without  any  suffix. 
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§  33.  MODE  I.  IMPERATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  (A-ENDINGS) 


(Class 
of  con¬ 
juga¬ 
tion) 

I.  kapi,  kapiy  to  stab 

ONE’S  SELF 

III.  ka’ta,  katay  to  be 

DROPPED,  or  TO  SHED 
HAIR,  HORNS,  ETC. 

IV.  User,  isiy  to 

ENTER,  TO  GO 
IN 

2d  per.  sing.  . 
2dper.pl.  .  . 

kapi'yit  (thou)  stab! 
kapi'yitte  (you) 

kata’ yit  drop! 
kata’ yitte 

ise'rit  enter! 

ise’ritte 

TRANSITIVE 


him  . 


them 


I 

III 

IV 


I 

III 

IV 


I 

III 

IV 


I 

III 

IV 


Singular 


thou— me 
ka'piy'ya 
ka’tay'ya 
i’siy’ya 


thou — us 
kapisiyut 
katattiyut 
isertiyut 


thou— him 
kapiyuk 
katayuk 1 
iseruk 


thou — them 
kapikkit 
katakkit 
isikkit 


Plural 


you — me 
ka,pisi'ya 
katasiya 
isisiya 


A  C-endings 


you — us 
kapisiyut 
katattiyut 
isertiyut 


you — him 

kapisiuk 

katassiuk 

isersiuk 


you — them 
kapisiyik 
katasiyik 
isersiyik 


D  C-endings 


D  C-endings 


D  C-endings 


'Some  verbs  end  in  -ssuk  in  this  class;  e. g. , tikismk«t£kippaa)  come  to  him  or  to  there. 


§  34.  MODE  II.  INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  ( A-ENDINGS ) 


I  {wo) 

III  ( ppo ) 

IV  ( rpo ) 

Negative  ( yyila ) 

I 

III 

IV 

1st  per.  sing. 

kapiwoya 

katappoya 

iserpoya 

kapiyyilaya 

katayyilaya 

iseyyilaya 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwoyut 

katappoyut 

iserpoyut 

kapiyyilayut 

katayyila- 

yut 

iseyyilayut 

2d  per.  sing. 

kapiwutit 

katapputit 

iserputit 

kapiyyilatit 

katayyilatit 

iseyyilatit 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwuse 

katappuse 

iserpuse 

kapiyyilase 

katayyilase 

iseyyilase 

3d  per.  sing. 

kapiutoq 

katappoq 

iserpoq 

kapiyyilaq 

katayyilaq 

iseyyilaq 

3d  per.  pi.  . 

kapipput 

katapput 

iserput 

kapiyyiLLat 

katayyiLLat 

iseyyiLLat 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  in  -ijuk\  the  second  person, 
in  -tile;  the  third  person,  in  -puk. 

§§33,.  34 
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thee 


you  (pi.) 


I 

III 

IV 


I 

III 

IV 


I 

III 

IV 


thou— me 
kapiwarma 
katapparma 
iserparma 


thou — us 
kapiwawttirjut 
katappawttiyut 
iserpawtliyut 


I 

III 

IV 


I — thee 
kapiwavikkit  or 
kapiwaayit 
katappawkkit  or 
katappaayit 
iserpawkkit  or 
iserpaayit 


I — you 
kapiwawsse 
katappawsse 
iserpciwsse 


you — me 
kapiwawssiiya 
katappawssiya 
iserpawssiya 

he — me 
kapiwaaya 
katappaaya 
iserpaaya 

you— us 
kapiwawssiput 
katappa^ssiyut 
iserpawssiyut 

he— us 
kapiwaatiyut 
katappaatiyut 
iserpaatiyut 

we — thee 

he — thee 

kapiwawttiyit 

kapiwaatit 

katappawttiyit 

katappaatit 

iserpawttiyit 

iserpaatit 

we — you 
kapiwawsse 
katappawsse 
iserpawsse 

he — you 
kapiwaase 
katappase 
iserpaase 

they — me 
kapiwaayya 
katappaayya 
iserpaayya 


they — us 
kapiwaatiyut 
kat.appaatiyut 
iserpaatiyut 

they— thee 
kaphvaattit 

katappaattit 

iserpaattit 


they— you 
kapiwaase 
katappaase 
iserpaase 


him  .  | 

I 

III 

IV 

I — him 
kapiwara 
katappara 
iserpara 

we — him 
kapiwarput 
katapparput 
iserparput 

thou — him 
kapiwat 
katappat 
iserpat 

you — him 
kapiwarse 
katapparse 
iserparsc 

he — him 
kapiwaa 
katappaa 
iserpaa 

they— him 
kapiwaat 
katappaat 
iserpaat 

I — them 

we — them 

thou— them 

you — them 

he — them 

they-them 

1 

I 

kapiwakka 

kapiwawut 

kapiwatit 

kapiwase 

kapiwaai 

kapiwaa  it 

them  .  < 

III 

katappakka 

katappawut 

katappatit 

katappase 

katappaai 

katappaa  it 

l 

IV 

iserpakka 

iserpawut 

iserpatit 

iserpase 

iserpaai 

iserpaa  it 

§35 
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§  36.  MODE  IV.  INTERROGATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kaphvit 

katappit 

iserpit 

-yyippit 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapimse 

katappise 

iserpise 

-yyippise 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiwa 

katappa 

iserpa 

-yyila 

3dper.pl.  .  , 

kapippat 

katappat 

iserpat 

-yyiLLat 

TRANSITIVE 


Class 

of  con¬ 
juga¬ 
tion. 

Negative 

me .  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — me 
kapiwiya 
iserpiya 

you — me 
kapiwisiya 
iserpisiya 

thou — me 
j  -yyiliya 

you — me 

-yyilisiya 

us  .  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — us 
kapiwisiyul 
werpisiyut 

you— us 
kapiwisiyut 
iserpisiyut 

thou — us 
j  -yyi lisiyut 

you — us 

-yyilisiyut 

him  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — him 
kapiwiuk 
iserpiuk 

you — him 
kapiwisiuk 
iserpisiuk 

thou — him 
|  -yyiliuk 

you — him 

-yyilisiuk 

them  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — them 
kapiwiyit 
iserpiyit 

you — them 
kapiwisiyik 
iserpisiyik 

thou — them 
|  -yyiliyit 

you — them 

-yyilisiyik 

§36 
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§37.  MODE  V.  OPTATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  .  kapUaya  wish  I 

kataLLaya 

isenaya  wish  I 

-yyikkile 

would  stab  my- 

might  enter 

self 

2d  per.  pi.  .  .  kapilata 

katciLLata 

isenata 

-yyikkilit 

TRANSITIVE 


me  .  . 


us  .  . 


thee 


you  (pi.) 


him 


them  . 


he — me 

they — me 

kapiliya 

kapiliyya 

iseniya 

iserLiyya 

he — us 

they— us 

kapilisiyut 

kapilisiyut  , 

isenisiyut 

isenisiyut 

I — thee 

we — thee 

he — thee 

they— thee 

kapilawkkit 

kapiloMtipit 

kapilisit 

C  kapilittit  or 

1  kapilisit 

|  iseria^kkit 

■isenawttiyit 

iseruisit 

f  iserLittit  or 
{  isenisit 

I — you 

we — you 

he — you 

they— you 

kapilawsse 

kapila^sse 

kapilise 

kapilise 

isevLawsse 

isenawsse 

isenise 

isenise 

I — him 

we — him 

he — him 

they — him 

kapttara 

kapilarput 

kapiliuk 

kapilissuk 

:  iseriara 

isenarput 

iseniuk 

isenissuk 

I — them 

we — them 

he — them 

they — them 

kapilakka 

kapilaxvut 

kapiliyit 

kapilisiyik 

isenakka 

isenawut 

iserLiyit 

1 

isenisiyik 

Negative  forms  are— 
-yyikkiliuk  he — him 


-yyikkiliyit  he — them 


44877°— Bull.  40.  pt  1—10 - 60 
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§38.  MODE  VI.  CONTEMPORATIVE 
Stabbing  or  being  stabbed 


Intransitive  (Active  or  Passive) 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing . 

kapinoya 

kapinnaya 1 

1st  per.  pi . 

kapihhuta 

kapinnata 

2d  per.  sing . 

kapiLLutit 

kapinnatit 

2d  per.  pi . 

kapiLLuse 

kapinnase 

4th  per.  sing . 

kapiLLune 

kapinnane 

4th  per.  pi . 

kapiLLutik 

Transitive  or  Passive 

kapinnatik 

3d  per.  sing . 

kapiLLoyo 2 

kapinnayo 

3d  per.  pi . 

kapiLLoyit 3 

kapinnayit 

‘That  is,  I  WITHOUT  BEING  stabbed. 

2That  is,  we,  he,  i,  etc.,  stabbing  him,  or  he  being  stabbed  by  us,  him,  me,  etc. 
3Thatis,  stabbing  them,  or  they  being  stabbed. 


§  39.  MODE  VII.  VERBAL  NOUN  OR  VERBAL  ADJECTIVE 

a  (noun). 

Examples: 

*  asasse  [a'sase],  with  third  person  possessive  suffix  asassia  the  one 

WHO  LOVES  HIM,  <  (ZSUWOq 

*ikiorte ,  in  third  person  possessive  ikiortaa  the  one  who  helps 

HIM,  HIS  HELPER,  <ikiorj)0(J 
ft  (noun  or  adjective). 


I 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 
1st  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

2d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

3d  per.  siDg.  .  . 

3d  per.  pL  .  .  . 

kapisoya 

kapisoyut 

kapisutit 

kapisuse 

kapisoq 

kapisut 

isertoya  I  who  enter 
iscrtoyut  we  who  enter 

■isertutit  thou  who  dost  enter 
isertuse  you  who  enter 

isertoq  he  who  enters 
iscrtut  they  who  enter 

-yyittoya  I  who  don’t - 

-yyittoyut 

-yyiltutil 

-yyittuse 

-yyittoq 

-yyittut 

§§  38,  39 
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§  40.  MODE  VIII.  PASSIVE  PARTICIPLE 

Examples: 

asdssaq  one  who  is  loved  asassdt  thy  beloved 

asdssara  my  beloved  asdssaa  his  beloved,  etc. 


1st  per.  sing. 
lstper.pl.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  pi.  . 


Ill 


katdtlara  my  dropped  one  (the  thing  I  dropped) 
katdttarput  our  dropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 

katdttdt  thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 
katattarse  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

katdttaa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 
katdttaat  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

katdttane  his  (re)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 
kaldttarlik  their  (se)  dropped  one  (the  tiling  they  dropped) 


All  the  typical  endings  of  the  possessive  iniiection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  available  in  this  mode. 

§41.  MODE  IX.  TRANSITIVE  PARTICIPLE 

ka pi )) iijCL  (S.  W.  Gr.  kapigiga)  i  who  stab  him  or  that  i  stab 

(stabbed)  him 


thou — me,  us 
kapiyimma 
kapiyiitiyut 

you — me,  us 
kapiyiwssiya 
kapiyiwssiyut 

he— me,  us 
kapiyaaya 
kapiyaatiyut 

they — me,  us 
kapiyaayya 
kapiyaatiyut 

I— thee,  you 
kapiyiwkkit 
kapiyiwsse 

we— thee,  you 
kapiyiitiyit 
kapiyiusse 

he— thee,  you 
kapiyaatit 
kapiyaase 

they — thee,  you 
kapiyaattit 
kapiyaase 

I — him,  them  we — him, 

(se)  them  (se) 

kapiyiwnne  kapiyiitinne 

■  kapiyiitik  kapiyiitik 

thou — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyinne 

kapiyittik 

you — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyivssinne 

kapiyiitik 

he — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyaane 

kapiyaatik 

they — him, 
them  (se) 
kapiyaanne 
kapiyaatik 

him— I,  we 
j  kapiyiya 

1  kapiyipput 

them— I,  we 
kapiyikka 
kapiyiumt 

him — thou,  you 
kapiyit 
kapiyisse 

them — thou,  you 
kapiyitit 
kapiyise 

him — he  (se),  they  (se) 
kapiyinne 
kapiyittik 

them— he  (se),  they  (se) 
kapiyine 
kapiyitik 

him,  them — he 
kapiyaa 
kapiyaai 

him,  them — they 
kapiyaat 
kapiyaa  <t 

§§40,41 
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§  42.  MODE  X.  PAST  TENSE  AND  CAUSAL  PROPOSITION 

Uaphjama  when  (as)  i  stabbed  myself,  because  i  stab 

(stabbed)  myself 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 
lstper.pl.  .  .  . 

kapiyama 

kapiyydwtta 

katakkama 

katakkawtta 

iserama 

iserawtta 

kapiyyinnama 

kapiyyinndwtta 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 
2d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapiyawit 

kapiyawssc 

katakkawit 

katakkawsse 

iserawit 

iserawsse 

kapiyyinnawit 

kapiyyinna.y’sse 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 
4thper.pl.  .  .  . 

kapiyame 

kapiyamik 

katakkame 

kattakkamik 

iserame 

iseramik 

kapiyyinname 

kapiyyinnamik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 
3d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapimmat 

kapimmdta 

katammat 

katammata 

isermat 

isermata 

kapiyyimmat 

kapiyyimmata 

TRANSITIVE 


thou — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  us 

they — me,  us 

he(SE) — me, us 

they  (se) — me, 
us  • 

kapiyamma 

kapiyawssiya 

kapimmaya 

kapivimayya 

kapiyamiya 

kapiyamiyya 

kapiyawttiyut 

kapiyawssiyut 

kapimmatiyut 

kapimmatiyut 

kapiyamisiyut 

kapiyamisiyut 

I— thee,  you 
kapiydwkkit  or 
kapiyaayit 
kapiydwsse 

we — thee,  you 

J  kapiyawttiyit 
kapiyawsse 

he — thee,  you 

kapimmatit 

kapimmase 

they — thee, 
you 

kapimmattit 

kapimmase 

he  (se) — thee, 
you 

kapiyamisit 

kapiyaviise 

they  (se)— 
thee,  you 

kapiyamittitor 

kapiyamisit 

kapiyaviise 

I — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

we — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

thou — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

you — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

he — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

they — him(sE), 
them  (se) 

kapiyawnne 

kapiyawttinne 

kapiyanne 

kapiyawssinne 

kapimmane 

kapimmanne 

kapiyawttik 

kapiyawttik 

kapiyattik 

kapiyawttik 

kapimmatik 

kapimviatik 

I — him,  them 

we — him,  them 

thou — him, 
them 

you — him, 
them 

he — him, 
them 

they — him, 
them 

kapiyatukko 

kapiyamttiyo 

kapiyakko 

kapiyawssiuk 

kapimmayo 

kapimmassuk 

kapiyawkkit 

kapiywttiyik 

kapiyakkit 

kapiydwssiyik 

kapimmayit 

kapimmatiyik 

he  (se) — him, 
them 

they  (se) — 
him,  them 

kapiyamiuk 

kapiyamikko 

kapiyamiyit 

kapiyamikkik 

§42 
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§43.  MODE  XI.  FUTURE  TENSE  AND  CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITION 
kapiy  urtia  when  (in  future)  i  shall  stab  myself,  if  i  stab 

MYSELF 


INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing  .  . 

kapiyuma 

katakkuma 

iseruma 

kapiyyikkuma 

lstper.pl.  .  . 

kapiyuHta 

katakku<rtta 

iseruwtta 

knpiyyikkuu’tta 

2d  per.  sing. 

kapiyuwit 

katakkuwit 

iseruwit 

kapiyyilckuwit 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapiyu^sse 

kaiakkumse 

iserumse 

kapiyyikkwmsse 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

kapiyune 

katakkune 

isemne 

kapiyyikkune 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapiyunik 

katakkunik 

iserunik 

kapiyyikkunik 

3d  per.  sing. 

kapippat 

katappat 

iserpat 

kapiyyippat 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapijipata 

katappata 

iserpatn 

kapiyyippata 

TRANSITIVE 


thou — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  us 

they — me,  us 

he  (SE)— me,  us  ! 

they  (SE)— me, 
us 

kapiyumma 

kapiyutrttiyut 

kapiyu^ssiya 

kapiyu^ssiyut 

kapippaya 

kapippatiyut 

kapippayya 

kapippatiyut 

kapiyuniya 

kapiyunisiyut 

kapiyuniyya 

kapiyunisiyut 

I— thee,  you 

kapiyuwkkit 

kapiyuwsse 

we — thee,  you 

kapiyvMtiyit 

kapiyuwsse 

he — thee,  you 

kapippatit 

kapippase 

they — thee, 
you 

kapippattit 

kapippase 

he  (se)— thee, 
you 

kapiyunisit 

kapiyunise 

they(su) — thee, 
you 

kapiyunittit  or 

kapiyunisit 

kapiyunise 

I— him,  them 
(SE) 

kapiyuwine 

kapiyurttik 

we — him,  them 

(SE) 

kapiyuv’tlinne 

kapiyu<Htik 

thou — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapiyunne 

kapiyuttik 

you — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapiyuwssinne 

kapiyuivttik 

he — him,  them 

(SE) 

kapippane 

kapippatik 

they — him, 
them  (se) 

kapippanne 

kapippatik 

I— him,  them 

kapiyuwkko 

kapiyuvkkit 

we — him,  them 

kapiyuMtiyo 

kapiyurttiyik 

thou — him, 
them 

kapiyukko 

kapiyukkit 

you — him,  them 

kapiyuwssiuk 

kapiyuwssiyik 

he — him,  them 

kapippayo 

kapippayit 

they — him, them 

kapippassuk 

kapippatiyik 

he  (se) — him, 
them 

kapiyuniuk 

kapiyuniyit 

they  (se)— him, 
them 

kapiyunikko 

kapiyunikkik 

§44.  MODE  XII.  ABSTRACT  NOUN 

kaplneq  the  act  of  stabbing  one’s  self;  the  being  stabbed 
(by  another);  a  stab,  wound. 


I 

II 

hi 

IV 

Negative 

Absolutive 

- - - - - - - 

singular 

kapineq 

piyineq 

katanneq 

iserneq 

-yyinneq 

§§43,  44 
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These  forms  are  inflected  alike,  following  the  paradigm  of  erneq 
(§  28);  for  instance, 


1st  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 
3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 


kapinera  my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 
kapinerput  our  stab 
kapinera  his  stab 
kapinera  t  their  stab,  etc. 


Defective  Inflection  (§§  45-48) 


§  45.  Prevalence  of  Possessive  or  Absolute  Inflection  in 

Certain  Words 


Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certain  series  of 
the  suffixes  previously  described.  All  true  nouns  may  take  an}-  of 
the  inflectional  suffixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  others,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  equall}"  through  all  the  forms  of  declen¬ 
sion.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  plural,  or  to  the  dual,  or  to  the  singular  (§  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  always  possessive,  while 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  first 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

itsia  the  white  of  an  egg  isaa  ( <  ise)  the  eye  of  a  man 

siua  the  bow  of  a  boat  or  animal;  eye  of  a  needle 

inua  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a  thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

tdseq  a  lake  sila  weather 

mm  a  land  nammineq  self 

ukioq  winter  nalirjinnaq  everybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon¬ 
strative  words  (§  50)  and  kina  who,  sun  a  what,  ccllci  other. 

§  46.  Interrogative  and  Personal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  ki  (singular),  kikkvt 1 
(plural),  su  (singular  and  plural). 

kina  who,  plural  kikkut  (Al.  kink  at  [  liarnum  77]) ;  kimut  to  whom, 
plural  kikkunnut 


§§  45,46 


1  The  suffix  -kut  seems  to  mean  society,  family. 
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suna  what,  plural  soot  [suv£]  or  \sY:t\  (M.  cuna ,  plural  cuvit)\ 
sumut  to  what  or  where  ( sume  where) 

The  Alaskan  cha  [ea\ ,  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
related  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar¬ 
num  as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
these  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  first  and  second  persons  and  local  declension  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns; 

uwaya  I;  plural  uwayut  we;  uwaNnne  at  me,  udwttinne  at  us; 

udwnnut  to  me,  udwttinnut  to  us;  udwttut  like  me 
iLhit  thou;  plural  iliwsse  or  i'lisse  \_ilisse\  you;  Ulinnut  to  thee, 
iliwssinnut  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§  47.  Words  Signifying  alone,  whole,  all 

The  following  three  nouns,  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
whole,  ALL,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela¬ 
tive  possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x  and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


1st  per.  sing. 

kisima  I  or  me  alone  (only) 

iloorfcirma  I  or  me  whole 
(all  over  the  body) 

tamarma  I  or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

kisvtita 

iluoyav’tta 

tamawtta  all  of  ns 

1st  per.  dual 

kisvwmuk 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

kisiwit 

kisiwsse 

Llooyarpit 

ilooyawsse 

tamarpit 

tamawsse 

2d  per.  dual 

kiswttik 

4th  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  pi.  . 

kisime 

kisimik 

■ilooTjarme 

ilooTjarmik 

tamarme 

tamarmik 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  • 

kisitit 

kiseesa 

ilooyaat 

ilooyaasa 

tamaat 

tamaisci 

§  48.  Numerals 


The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals1  may  be  symbolized  in  this 

manner:  x 

12345  II  2  3  4  5  (=  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10) 

III  2  3  4  5  IV  2  3  4  5  (  =  11  12  13  14  15  lb  17  18  19  20) 

f  The  word  for  20  is  inuk  naawLoyo  a  man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  I  and  II)  and  toes  (or  feet,  III  and  IV)  being 

counted.  _ 

- '  i Thalbitzer  V  (008),  1-25. 


§§  47,48 
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The  numeral  system  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinary,  closely  following  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  his 
'fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.  (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
Petitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho¬ 
netic  orthography. 


Cardinal 

numbers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

I  1 

ataa<oseq 

attauseq 

ataociq 

atauceq 

2 

[ marLuk  or 

1  arLaa 

masRuk  or 
agga  [axxa]‘! 

| malldrok 

malruk 

3 

piyasut 

piyasut 

piyacut 

piyyajun 

4 

sisamat 

sittamat 

citamat 

stamen 

5 

tdLLimat 

tellimat  [ tdLLimat ]? 

talltmat 

taLLimen 

11(6) 

\arFineq  or 

1  arFiniLLit 1 

arvingat 1 
[ arFiyat ] 

\arveneldrit 

arvinlixxin 

(7) 

manuk 

aggdrtut 6 

f aypak  or 
[malbronik 

j malrunlixxin 

(8) 

piyasut 

piyasut 

piyacunik 

piyyayunlixxin 

(9) 

f sisamat  or 
( qulaailuat 2 

jsfftaTOaf 

J  citamat  or 
[qolmilloat 

|  qolnnunraata 

10 

qulit 3 4 * 

J tellimat  or 
[qollit  [ qoLLit ]? 

J  qolit 

qoln 

111(11) 

arqaneq  or 
arqaniLLit  or 

arqayat  or 

itidnnerat  or 

ataucimik  cipLuku 

isikkaneq  or 
isikkaniLLit 

itikkane 

itiannebrit 

(15)  akimiak 

IV  (16) 

jarFersaneq  or 

igluin-itiannebrit  or 

( arFersaniLLit 

itidnnerat  arvenebrit 

V  (21) 

_ 1 

iunna  or 

ungna  or 

iglut-certut  or 

juinok  ataucimik 

[unnisut 

ungnijut 

innuy-cikpaq  6 

cipLuku  6 

1  -Lit,  plural  of  -lik  having,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet,  leet;  same  as  M.  -lerit,  Al.  -lixxin 
(Petitot  LIV)  (Barnum  41:  lik,  plural  ligut). 

2qtile  upper  one,  in  third  person  possessive  qulaa  +  illicit  inner  one  (i.  e.,  the  fourth  finger,  the 
forefinger). 

8  Plural  of  qule  the  upper  ones  (the  hands  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 

4  Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arFeryat  the  sixth. 

6  Cf.  agga  two  =  Gr.  cirLaa  (ordinal). 

6 cikpaq,  cf.  cika  keste,  retaille,  Al.  ciptoq  it  exceeds,  Gr.  siwnnera  surplus. 

§48 
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Ordinal 

Southwest  Alaska 

num¬ 

bers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

i 

[ siuLLeq  or 
[siuLLiat 

J sivorLeq 

civuleq 

caokleq 

2 

aippaa 

a  ip  ay  a 

ajpak 

ciipa 

3 

piyajuat 

piyajuak 

piyycijnak 

4 

sisamaat 

sittamayat 

stameek 

5 

tdLLimaat 

tellimayat 

taLLimeek 

G 

f arFemat  or 

1  arferyat 

j  arviniyat 

arvinraq 

n 

\arqarnat  or 
[arqaryat 

\arqaydrtuat 

16 

f arFersarnat  or 
\arpersar)7o< 

^arvertaydrtuat 

Irregular  Inflection  (§§  49,  50) 

§  49.  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  interrogative  pronouns  kina  and  suna  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without  p  or  other  labial  modification;  thus  — 

Absolutive  Relative 

kina  who  kia  of  whom 

suna  what  sua  of  what  (or  soop  <  *so-upf) 

§o0.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 


SINGULAR 


Cases 

Endings 

he  (she,  it) 
there  , 

the  one  reierred 
to  (in  speech 
or  thought) 

this  here 

that  yonder 

Absolutive 

na ,  ya 

una 

taawna 

manna 

iyya 

Relative  .  ■ 

(ssu)ma 

ooma 

taawssuma 

matuma 

issuma 

Allative .  .  • 

muyya 

oomoyya 

taawssumoyya 

matumoyya 

issumoyya 

Locative  .  . 

mane 

oo  mane 

taawssumane 

matumane 

issumane 

Ablative  .  - 

mayya 

oomayya 

taau-'ssumayya 

matumayya 

issumayya 

Instrumentalis 

miyya 

oomiyya 

taawssumiyya 

matumiyya 

issumiyya 

Prosecutive  . 

moona 

oomoona 

taawssumoona 

matumoona 

issumoona 

PLURAL 


Absolutive 

ko  or 

(Relative)  .  . 

koa 

Allative  .  • 

nuyya 

Locative  .  • 

nane 

Ablative  .  - 

nayya 

Instrumentalis 

niyyci 

[  noona 

Prosecutive  . 

|  ( natiyul ) 

'uko 

taa^ko 

'ukoa 

taauikoa 

ukunoyya 

taau’konoyya 

ukanane 

taa^kunane 

ukunayya 

taawkonayya 

ukuniyya 

taa^koniyya 

■ukunoona 

taawkonoona 

ukunatiyut 

taawko  natiyut 

makko 

ikko 

makkoa 

ikkoa 

makunoyya 

ikkunoyya 

viakkunane 

ikkunane 

makunayya 

ikkunayya 

makuniyya 

ikkuniyya 

makunooua 

■ikkunoona 

makunatiyut 

ikkunatiyut 

§§49,50 
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In  the  sr me  way  is  inflected  iwnna  (relative  twssuma)  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  (Latin  ille). 

There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 
dwnncc  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north 

qawnna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 
(outside  of  the  house) 
jpdwnna  he  up  there  in  the  east 
mwnna  he  down  there  in  the  sea 
Imnna  he  down  there 
I'iyya  he  there  in  the  south 
pirjya  he  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  tciawna  and  iyya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prelix  la  tcO-yya  (the  one  previously 
mentioned  we  are  speaking  of),  so  all  these  pronouns  may  take  the 
prefix  ta  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  of  (or 
thinking  of);  as  tamanna ,  taqdwnna ,  tasdwnna ,  takanna ,  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  endings  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g., — 


Cases 

Endings 

here 

there 

yonder 

in  the  north 

Locative  .  . 

ne 

maane 

uioane 

ikane 

ciwcine 

Allative  .  . 

ya 

maawyya 

ooya 

ikoya 

awoya 

Ablative  .  . 

yya 

mciayya 

uwayya 

ikayya 

awayya 

Prosecutive  . 

ona 

maona 

uwxoona 

ikoona 

awoona 

PARTICLES  (§§  51-54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  syntactic  structure  or  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§  52  and  §58),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

§51.  Interjections 

a  amazement  or  bewilderment. 

issse  ajilssusee  ' a  how  terrible  the  cold  is !  (literally,  the  cold  its 
badness,  a !) 

ta,  ata,  calls  attention  to  something:  look  here! 

§  51 
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(ij(i  sighing,  especially  used  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qasoqaawya  how  tired  I  am! 
eeq  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or  irony. 

)ta  'aa  sudden  pain. 

kakkaak,  assaasakak,  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  apkpdle 
ah  !  [admiration.]) 


For  hunters’  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  1,  323-326: 
dlilill  .  .  .  (lltlili.  .  .  used  in  decoying  young  gulls. 
qa'Feeq  qii!tseeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
taka' teeq  taka' t* eeq  qeq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
haii°m  JiaJR°m  to  auks. 

<l<("  qa°  to  ravens. 


$  52.  Modal  Particles 


a  a  calling  attention  to  something.  In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  prefix: 
/ lau'na ,  'aauna  look  here,  here  it  (una>  is!  the  same  as  aajuna 

In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a  suffix;  e.  g., 

ooma-aa  you  there,  come  here!  ( ooma  is  the  relative  case  of  una, 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  very  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a  vocative  in  such  cases  as — 

ataata-aa  father! 
aa-makko  they,  there! 


ataijo  lo!  behold!  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 

atayo  usissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 
sun'aawFa  ( <suna  what  +  uFFa  there)  expresses  surprise. 
u'se  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  1  remember. 

usi'  aFFa  ( <  use  +  uffo)  1  thought  that - .  This  particle  is  always 

followed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun. 
usiuFFa  takussayiya  1  thought  (expected)  I  should  have  seen  him 


qanortoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 
n  (ill7c  j 

massa  V  although  (followed  by  participle). 
a"  unit) 

massa  takussariya  ilisariyyilara  although  I  have  often  seen  him 
1  do  not  know  him 
soorLo  as,  as  if. 

§  h  Ji 
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§  53.  Temporal  Particles 

ittaq  a  long  time  ago  (South  Gr.  itsaq). 

ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  ikpektgiapk). 

uLLiime  to-day. 

qilamik  soon  (M.  kpillamik). 

siorna  last  year  (literally,  the  one  just  before). 

kiijorna  hereafter  (M.  kinuncepagun). 

qaija  when  (in  the  preterite). 

qaqoijo  when  (in  the  future). 

qa'qutiyut  at  times,  from  time  to  time 
aqaijo  to-morrow. 

§  54.  Particles  for  Expressing  Question  and  Answer 

aap  yes  (M.  ih). 

naaxa  no,  no  (M.  tchuitop ,  diunak\  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  naaga). 

naamik  ho  (there  is  no;  it  is  not  there). 

na™k  where  ]  /Air  ,  ,  7  x 

,  \  (M.  tchupavit ,  tchuma). 

sooq  why  j 

sooruna  certainly. 

massame  certainly,  indeed. 

ilumut  indeed,  I  do  not  lie. 

itnmaqa  perhaps  (M.  tablin',  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  iluukuni). 
asukiak  I  do  not  know,  maybe. 
tdssaqa  I  hardly  believe. 

ai  is  it,  do  you  (M.  tutchayotin  am  comprends-tu?). 
qa'noq  how  (M.  naw-kut ,  naw-nmu,  kpano-kpand). 
i'laa  isn’t  it  so? 

qujanaq  thanks  (M.  kpoyanapa). 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  55-60) 

§  55.  General  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.1  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  forms 
differentiated  into  a  highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  many 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  which 


§  §  53-55 


1  Thalbitzer  II,  50-62. 
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we  express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  suffixes 
attached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Eskimo  “words”  (bases,  stems,  and  suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  base-word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
and  enriched.  A  whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a  word — in  a 
word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — i.  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds — each  of  which  has  a  definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  are 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  infieetional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttaa°q  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freely  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  create  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
-(r)nar-  means  for  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first  time:  takornarpara,  tusarnarpara  i  see  it 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  I  HEAR  IT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  With  other 

words,  like  to  use  a  thing,  or  to  make  a  journey,  for  the  first 
time,  another  suffix,  -(r)qaar-,  is  used:  atorqaarpara  i  use  it  for  the 

FIRST  TIME. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
group  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 
separated.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  form,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  the 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i  have  a  large  kayak,  this  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suffixes  to  denote  large  ( ssuaq ),  have 
{qar[poq\),  and  i  ( ya ,  ra) ;  but  I  have  a  red  kayak  must  be  expressed 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  red  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  qajarssuaqarpoya  (kayak- 
large-ha  ve-i)  ;  the  latter  by  aaw palaartumik  qajaqarpoya;  here  the 
first  part  (red)  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  aawp>alaarpoq  it  is  red, 
used  in  the  instrumental  is  (-mile),  so  that  the  whole  phrase  translated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-have-i,  very  much  as  one 
would  say  i  row  quickly  in  a  kayak. 

§  56.  Classes  of  Derivative  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  use. 
Some  are  employed  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  quality  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verbs 
into  nouns;  others,  merely  to  further  develop  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming 
their  nature.  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda¬ 
mental  types  of  arrangement  ma}7  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 

N>V—  V;  i.  e.,  a  noun  transformed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a  verb: 


{llo a  house  -f-  -liorpoq  makes, 
builds 

pujoq  smoke  -j-  -sunnippoq  it 
has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
ameq  skin  -f-  -erpaa  deprives 
it  of  something 
nassuk  horn  -f-  -miyarpaa 
makes  a  motion  with  a  part 
of  his  bod}r  toward  some¬ 
thing 


tikippoq  arrives  +  - qat{e )  com 

panion  -(-  -a  his 

§56 


iLLuliorpoq  he  builds  a  house 

puj  or  sunnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 
taste  of  smoke 

ameerpaa  takes  the  skin  off  it, 
skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 
nassumiyarpaa  horns  him,  butts 
him 


suffix,  and  so  making 

til'erqataa  his  arrival-companion, 
his  fellow-traveller 


V>7»—  ddf  i.  e.,  a  verb  transformed  by  a  noun 
a  noun: 
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f  i.  e.,  a  verb  developed  more  fully  by  a  verb  suffix,  the 

whole  constituting  a  more  complex  verbal  notion: 

uter(poq)  he  returns  -f-  -asuar-  uterasuarpoq  he  hastens  to  re 
(poq)  hastens  turn 

=  h  e • ,  a  noun  more  fully  developed  by  a  noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  fully  developed  noun: 

'  illo  house  -f-  mio  dweller  iLLumio  house  dweller 
illo  house  +  forest,  remnant  iLLuko  a  ruin 
illo  house  +  rjyuaq  little  iLLoyyuaq  a  small  house 

Any  compound  ending  in  a  suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  may  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pisiwoq  iie  gets  (si)  a  thing  ( pe ),  of  the  formation  N >  v,  may 
be  further  developed  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
begins  (-ler-)  to  try  (-niar-)  to  get  a  thing  (i.  e. ,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  consequently  the  formation  N>v-\-v-\-v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  by  a  noun-suffix  into  pisinialerFik  A  place,  or 

THE  PLACE  (-Ftk),  WHERE  ONE  (He)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A  THING 

(or  the  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  n  is  pro 

duced;  and  this  may  again  be  transformed  into  a  verb  (pisinioler- 
Fiyaa)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 
HE  HAS  IT  (or  HIM)  AS  A  PLACE  WHERE  HE  BEGAN  TO  BUY  THE  THING 
(i.  e. ,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).  In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 
]¥>v-\-v-\-v>n>v. 

§  57.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European  Derivative 

Suffixes 

In  the  first  instance  the  Eskimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  our  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  differ  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  movability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  our 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Eskimo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spin  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 
vords  or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create  new  combinations  specially 
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formed  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.  In  regard  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  nascendi. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suffixes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  English  -ly, 
-ship,  -dom,  -some,  -ful,  -less,  etc.).  How  far  the  Eskimo  suffixes 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  ours  in  the 
peculiar  power  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word- stem,  but  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
a  complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  Eskimo’s  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  Even  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  included  in  the  word-sentence;  e.  g.,  iLLoqarpoya 

I  HAVE  A  HOUSE. 

§  58.  Inflection  and  Polysynthesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
by  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan¬ 
guage  through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  (1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  described  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  £k  Undersogelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse”  (1818). 

H.  Steinthal1  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  einyerleibende  type  of  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
which  “  draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 

word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words.”  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  lan¬ 
guage  belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem- isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a  “  formless”  type  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1S83,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a  derivative  lan- 

1  H.  Steinthal,  Chiirakteristik  der  hauptsachliehsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  (Neubearbeitung  von 
Misteli,  Berlin,  1893). 
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guage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  a  l’infini  of  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a  method  which  is  common  to  all  poly¬ 
syllabic  languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggeration  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polysyntiietic,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically,  but  artic¬ 
ulate  sentences  also  occur. 

We  are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  lano-uao-e  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 

o  <—> 

number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 
and  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 
the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 
evidence  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 
language. 

§  59.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end¬ 
ings  are,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 

The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  “posses¬ 
sive  pronouns.”  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  verbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  my, 
thy,  his,  our,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -woq  and 
-poq  (third  person  singular,  mode  11)  appear  to  be  inseparable  fiom  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  third  person 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  (kapiwoq  there  is  a 
STAB  one  is  stabbed),  or  as  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  finite  verb, 
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which  assumes  a  personal  meaning  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  a 
third  person  that  is  in  a  certain  condition  (passively  or  reflexively). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  the  same 
forms  throughout. 

si' CLLLerpoq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atorpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tikippoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapivioq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop¬ 
erly  translated  in  this  manner  : 

atorpoya  my  use  =  I  am  used 
atorputit  thy  use  =  thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use  =  one  is  used 

=  he,  it,  is  used 
tikippoya  my  arrival  =  I  arrive 
tikipputit  thy  arrival  =  thou  arrivest 
tikippoq  arrival  =  one  arrives 
=  he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  tinite  verb;  thus — 

atorpara  my  its  use  =  I  use  it 
atorp>at  thy  its  use  =  thou  usest  it 
atorpaa  his  its  use  =  he  uses  it 
kapiwara  my  its  stab  =  I  stab  it 
kapiwat  thy  its  stab  =  thou  stabbest  it 
kapiwaa  his  its  stab  =  he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  is  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Peelip  kapiwaaya  Peele’s  my-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  me 
Peelip  kapiwaatit  Peele’s  thy-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  thee 
Peelip  kapiwaa  Peele’s  his-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a  passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  Peele  kapiwoq  p.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
stabbed.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  me)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a  passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is 
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known.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a  noun  +  a  verb-forming1  suffix 
(-wo,  - wo ;  -po,  -pa)  which  gives  the  noun  a  passive  or  reflexive  signifi¬ 
cation,  +  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  (-<?)  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
translate  an  Eskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  quasi-transitive.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a  passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.  The  Eskimo  does  not  say 
HE  STABS  ME,  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  MY  BEING  STABBED  BY  HIM  IS, 
MY  BEING  SEEN  BY  HIM  IS. 

J  udging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
the  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.  The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  moving,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.  We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a  special  class  of  words 
(viz. ,  the  verbs)  to  express  them.  They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of  the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.  The 
Eskimo  verb  merely  forms  a  sub-class  of  nouns. 

§  60.  List  of  Suffixes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suffixes: 
v.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 

N.  is  suffixed  to  nouns  only. 

N>v  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 

If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suffix 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 
intr.  =  intransitive. 

ntr.  =  neutral,  i.  e.,  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  leading  word. 

aet,  ait  N.  or  v.  (marks  a  question  or  a  polite  invitation)  how? 
please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-ait  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)? 

ajuppoq  v.  ntr.  frequently 

aluaq  (n.),  aluarpoq  v.  n>v,  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 

names);  late;  although;  certainly,  it  is  true — but - (forms 

conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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aLiarpoq  v.  ntr.  preliminarily,  provisionally;  first,  yet 
araq  N.  miniature,  diminutive;  a  young  one;  a  little 
araaoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  habit  of.  In  mode  x,  first  person  sin¬ 
gular  ariyama  or  araayama. 

asuarpoq  v.  ntr.  hastens  to - ;  in  a  short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  N.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the - of  it 

erpoq  has  lost  its - ;  sells 

erserpoq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 
ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 
fUc,  FF'ik  v.  place  or  time 

Fiyaa  v.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to - ,  he  (it)  is  his 

place  to - ,  i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A’s)  action. 

g-,  see  y 

iaarp>oq ,  see  jampoq 

iaq ,  liaq,  siaq  N. ,  in  third  person  possessive,  made  by  him;  in 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me 

iaq  (v.),  iaqarpoq ,  tariaqarpoq  v.  intr.  he  (it)  is  to  be - ed  (the 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  in 
Latin) 

iarpaa  N.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its - 

several  times  (cf.  erpaa ) 

iarpoq  n.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken 

iarpoq ,  liarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting - 

iartorpoq  v.  ntr.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to - ;  more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntr.  somewhat,  very  little  more - 

innaq  n.,  innarpoqv.  ntr.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

ioq  v.  ntr.  also,  too;  indeed 

iarpoq ,  Uorpoq  n.  works,  manufactures;  transitive,  works  (some¬ 
thing)  FOR  HIM 

iuppaa ,  liuppaa  n.  works  or  makes  a - of  it,  uses  it  for  mak¬ 
ing  a - 

ippoq ,  lippoq  N.  intr.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ip>poq  is  without;  is  not - 

isorpoq  N.  intr.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch - 

issarpoq,  lissarpoq  n.  intr.  takes  a  - - with  him;  carries  (some¬ 

thing)  with  him 
jaarpoq  v.  ntr.  early 

yawoq  v.  intr.  is  apt  to,  may  easily - 

juippoq ,  suippoq  v.  intr.  never 

qaa°q  v.  ntr.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongly 

qarpoq  N.  intr.  has  — — ;  there  is  - - 

qat,  in  third  person  possessive,  his  companion,  fellow;  another 

OF  THE  SAME  KIND 

qatiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaarpoq  v.  ntr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 
qinawoq  v.  ntr.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not 

qut  N.  or  Y.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which  - 

kanneq  n.,  kannerpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from - 

karpoq  Y.  intr.  suddenly 

kaarpoq  v.  intr.  with  long,  equal  intervals 

kasik  n.,  kasippoqx.  ntr.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badly;  unfor¬ 
tunately 

kawssak  n.,  kawssappoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 

katappoq  ntr.  has  got  too  much  of - ;  is  sick  of  - ;  is  tired 

by - 

kippoq  n.  intr.  has  (a)  little;  has  little - 

ko  n.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarput  or  -rpaai  n.  (b}T  numerals)  at  the  time 
Jculuk  n.  pitiable;  wretched 
kuluppoq  v.  ntr.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkuppaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for - 

kkut  N.,  family,  society,  company 
LLajypoq ,  LLattiarpoq  y.  ntr.  a  short  time,  a  moment 
LLcittaarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in - 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

lawoq  v.  intr.  impulsively;  in  an  unsteady  state 

le  N.  or  v.  but 

leriwoq ,  eriwoq  N.  intr.  is  occupied  with,  has  something  to  do 
with - 

LLeq  n.  (local  superlative)  the  extreme  one  as  to  place,  the 
- most 

lerpoq  v.  ntr.  begins  to - ;  is  about  to 

lerpaa ,  serpaa  (cf.  erpaa )  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a  ;  places 
a - -  on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 
lertorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 
Uaq  I,  see  iaq\  liarpoq ,  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  N.  one  who  travels  to  a  (place) ;  one  who  is  out  hunting  — 

or  gathering - 

liorpoq ,  see  iorpoq 

Uk ,  pi.  llU  n.  having - ,  supplied  with 

lo  N.  or  v.  and;  lo — lo,  both - -  and 

~looneet  or;  looneet — looneet ,  either  -  -or 
LLuarpoqy.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 

LLuinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  wholly;  completely 
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LLuppoq ,  luppoq  n.  intr.  has  (a)  bad  - ;  v.  intr.  badly - ; 

has  a  pain  (in  some  part  of  his  body) 
lussinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  vain 
lusooq  n.  or  v.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmaaq  Y.  one  who  is  practised  in - ,  skilled  in - 

mmaawoq  v.  is  practised  in - ,  skilled  in - 

mawoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  state  of  - - 

me  N.  or  v.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
miner  sorpoq  v.  ntr.  long  time,  long 

mmippoq  rmippoq  n.  (instrumentalis)  makes  a  movement  with 

- (that  part  of  his  body) 

mineq  n.  a  piece  of - ,  a  fragment  of - 

mio  N.  inhabitant  of - 

misaarpoq  v.  ntr.  by  little  and  little;  weakly 
mmioq ,  rmioq  v.  ntr.  (rare)  after  all 
miwoq  see  imiwoq 

mukarpoq ,  mmukarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  direction 
of - 

mukaarpoq  N.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of - ,  faces - 

naq ,  rnaq  N.  peculiar. 

nnaaq ,  nnaayua  N.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjoys  to - ,  with  pleasure,  continues  to - 

naarpaa ,  nnaarpa  v.  makes  it  too - ;  finds  it  beyond  his  expec¬ 

tations 

narpoq ,  nnarpoq  v.  (this  suffix  gives  the  third  person  of  the  finite 
verb  a  subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i  as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  =  i) ;  (passive;  thus  used  in 

all  persons)  is  to  be - ed,  is - ed 

naraa  v.  he  thinks  it - ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a  risk  that - ;  most  probably  it 

will  - - 

naweerpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that  - ;  now 

he  (it)  can  not  more - 

naweersarpcia  v.  prevents  him  from - 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xii) 

neqarpoq  (passive  suffix,  especially  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 
mode  ii) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it)  - ,  says  that  he  is - 

ner'huppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongly  (cf.  LLuppoq) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I  wonder  whether  — * — ,  or  if  - 

neruivoq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 
niaq ,  niarpoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 
nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 
nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verb  abstract,  mode  xii) 
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yaa,  raa  has  him  (it)  for - ,  he  (it)  is  his - ;  takes  him  (it) 

for - ;  thinks  him  (it)  to  be  - 

yajak  n.,  yajappoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  almost 

yasaarpoq  n.  is  much  frequented,  full  of - 

yaarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a  high  degree,  very  much 
yeek,  yeet ,  reet;  yeeput,  reeput  n.  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 
reciprocally,  mutually 

yyilaqx.  ntr.  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§  32  et  seq.) 

yippoq ,  rippoq  N.  ntr.  is  good,  has  good - or  nice - 

yooq  ( gooq ),  rooq  n.  or  v.  it  is  related,  it  is  said  to  be - 

yyorpoq  n.  intr.  becomes,  grows;  trans.  makes  him  (it)  be¬ 
come  — 

yyuaq  n.,  yyuarpoqx.  ntr.  little  - - ,  dear  little;  with  pleasure 

l yippoq  ( guppoq )  N.  intr.  longs  for - 

paat,  passuit  n.  a  multitude,  a  great  many 
palaaq  n.,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  worthless;  trash 

paLLappoq ,  paluppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if  - ,  sounds  as  if - , 

behaves  as  if - 

P<il' Laarpoq,  see  waLLaarpoq 
piluk  N.,  piluppoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq ,  rpoq  n.  has  caught  a - ;  has  put - tone’s  clothes)  on 

raa ,  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with - ,  has  already - 

riarpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  v.  intr.  is  skilled  in - ,  is  master  at - - 

rqaainiooput  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with - 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly - - 

rqammerpoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just  now 
rqarpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  difficulty 
rqaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 
rqippoq  v.  ntr.  again 
rqipqooq  (cf.  LLarqipp>o<l)  v.  ntr.  is  able  to 
rqissiwoq  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 
rqissaarpoq  v.  ntr.  doing  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability;  dili¬ 
gently 

rqoorpoq  v.  ntr.  presumably,  most  likely 

rqortooq  n.  has  a  large - ,  has  a  great - 

rquppoq ,  rquppaa  n.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaa  v.  ntr.  wants  him  to - ,  bids  or  asks  him  to;  intr. 

wants  himself  to  be - ed  by  some  one  else 

TLaaq  v.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  N.,  rujuppoq  v.  ntr.  improper,  improperly 
rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 
rujussuaq  enormous;  awfully - 
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rusuppoq  Y.  ntr.  is  inclined  to - ,  should  like  to - 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it) - 

sarpoq,  see  tarpoq 

ssaq  N.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for - 

*ssawoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  ssooq  and  ssua ) 
ssaarpoq  v.  intr.  manifoldly 

ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to - 

ssayawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  he  shall  or  will - 

serpaa ,  see  lerpaa 

siaq  n.  bought;  got  into  one’s  possession 

simawoq  v.  ntr.  (preterite,  especially  the  perfect  tense)  pre¬ 
sumably,  likely 

sinnaawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 

siorpoq~$.  is  out  hunting - ;  is  in  search  of - ;  moves,  travels 

in  or  on - 

siwoq,  ssiwoq  gets  or  has  got - ;  comes  into  possession  of  —  ; 

comes  across - 

ssippaa  n.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 
ssooq <*ssawoq  (q.  v.),  1  sing,  ssooya ;  2  sing,  ssootit ;  3  sing,  ssooq; 
1  pi.  ssooyut;  2  pi.  ssoose ;  3  pi.  ssapput 

soraa ,  soyaa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) - ,  supposes  that - 

ssuaa<*ssawaa  (see  ssawoq),  mode  hi,  1  sing,  ssuara;  2  sing. 

ssuat ;  3  sing,  ssuaa :  1  pi.  ssuarput ,  etc. 
ssuaq  N.,  ssuarpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatl}7,  strongly, 
largely 

sunnippoq  n.  intr.  has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
ssuseq  v.  (verb  abstract,  cf .  neq) 
ttaa°q,  ssaa°q  n.  and  v.  also,  too 

taailiwaa  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from - 

taq ,  saq ,  ssaq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  viii) 

taq ,  saq ,  n.  a  part  of - ;  belonging  to - 

taaq,  saaq  n.  a  new - 

taarpoq ,  saarpoq  n.  has  got  a  new - 

tarpoq ,  sarpoq  v.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to  - - , 

is  in  the  habit  of - ;  knows  how  to - - 

te  v.  (verb  noun,  mode  Vii) 
tiyaa°q  v.  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

tirjaa  v.  is  to  him  such ;  has  him  for  his  - - - 

tippaa ,  sippaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  - — -,  makes 

him - -;  intr.  makes  himself - 

toqaq ,  soqaq  n.  old 

torpoq ,  sorpoq ,  rssorpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  v.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that - 

tterpaa ,  serpaa;  tteewoq  v.  waits  for - 

ttiaq  N.,  ttiarpoq  v.  ntr.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a  short  time 
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tuaq  n.,  tuarpoq  v.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 
tuinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuxooq  n.  intr.  has  a  great - ;  has  many - 

uarpoq  N.  has  too  many - 

umciarpoq ,  jumaarpoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^jumawoq  v.  ntr.  (future)  will,  wishes  to - 

unnarpoq ,  yunnarpoq  v.  ntr.  probably,  most  likely 
icnnqarpoq  v.  ntr.  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  Y.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  transi¬ 
tive,  or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it) ;  and  the  other  one  too 
useq  v.  state  of - ,  quality  of 

usaq,  ussaq;  russaq ,  yussaq  n.  similar  to - ;  imitation  of - 

usaarpoq ,  ussaarpoq  n.  represents - ,  makes  it  represent - ; 

plays  that  it  is - 

ut  ( ssut ;  t)  v.  vehicle,  instrument,  medium,  means  by  which - ; 

the  cause  of - 

utiyaa  v.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 

ut  N.  owned;  belonging  to - 

uwoq  n.  intr.  is - ,  is  a - 

waLLaarpoq ,  paLLaarpoq  v.  too  much;  in  a  very  high  degree 
wik,  see  Fik 
wiyaa ,  see  Fiyaa 

wik  N.,  wippoq  v.  NTR.  proper;  properly,  strictly 


§60 


TEXT 


Ivaasassuk 


(Fragment  of  a  tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Disco  bay,  1901.)  . 


Kaasasorujorjuaq 1  aLLineq 2  ajonmnat3  tiijumissaraluarLoijo4  attanut5 


Kaasasuk  wretched  little  growth 


iijitarppaa’t8  ilaai7 

they  used  to  throw  his  place- 
him  fellows 

iLLut  arji'sorssu'it10 

houses  very  large 

aLLisarumaLLoijo 14 

wanting  to  make  him  grow 


because  not 
able  to 

c^qas'sapput 8 

used  to  say 


pini'arttunik 11 

with  hunters 

tiijussarpaa't15 

they  used  to  take  him 
to  them 


although  they  ought  to  have  on  the  dung- 
taken  him  up  hill 

ujaraarjrjittoq 9  aLLiumaarpoq 

he  being  not  a  stone  later  on  he  will  grow 


ulikaartut 12  naakisarppaa't 13 

filled  they  used  to  pity  him 

aLLineq  ajormmat  nulee16  o;qar- 

growth  because  not  his  wife  he 
able  to 


Feij'issuaa17  aLLineq  ajukasippoq18  attanut  iij'issuk19  iijippaaT20 

used  to  say  to  her  growth  he  is  unfortunately  on  the  dung-  throw  him  they  threw  him 

unable  to  hill  out 

tiqusissaarurmnat21  arnarquasaap 22  tiqowaa23  okkarme24  ineqarLLune 25 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman  she  took  him  in  the  front-  having  her  place 
hope  of  (any  other)  foster  to  her  wall  platform 

child 


I  Kaasasorujoyuaq<iKaasasuk  +  rujit(k)  poor  wretch  +  yuaq  little.  «>o  before  r  and  y  (§§  10-11). 
K.  is  the  object  of  tiyumissaraluarLoyo  iyitarpaait. 

2aLLiwoq  grows,  aLLineq  verb  abstract. 

3  ajormat  mode  IX  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to. 

4 tigumiwaa  (=  tiyummiwaa)  he  takes  him  with  his  hand  or  into  his  arms.  Suffixes:  ssa(r) 
+  aluaq  +  loyo  (mode  vi). 

6Allative  of  attdt  (only  in  the  plural). 

6iyi(ppaa)  +  tar(paa)  mode  ill,  third  person  plural. 

7  ila  companion,  fellow  (house-fellow  or  place-fellow),  third  person  plural  possessive. 

Boqa(rpoq)  +ssa(woq). 

sujara(k )  +  a<.u(woq)  -f-  yyi(laq)  mode  vn. 

loayi(woq)  is  big  +  soq  (mode  vn)  +  ssuaq,  in  plural  ssuit. 

II  pe  thing,  something  +  niar(poq)  +  to(q)  mode  vii  +  nik  instrumentalis. 

12ulikaar(poq)  is  filled  +  toq,  plural  tut,  mode  vii. 

i3naak(aa)  (conjugation  ii)  +  sar(ppaa). 

l,aLLi(woq)  (cf.  note  2)  sar(paa)  +  uma(woq)  +  Loyo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 
lBtiyu(waa)  +  sar(paa)  modem. 
lsnule  +  e  fourth  person  singular. 

17 uqa(rpoq)  (see  note  8)  +  Fey(aa)  (conjugation  ii)  +  ssua<ssawaa  future  tense,  mode  hi,  third 
person  singular. 

iSajo(rpoq)  +  kasi(k)(poq). 

19 Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.  note  6). 
so  Cf.  note  6. 

2 ltiyusi(woq)  takes  him  to  herself  (e.g.,  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  +  ssa  +  erup(paa) , 
mode  x,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

22arna(q)  woman  +  quasaa(q)  (obsolete)  old. 

“The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  tiyusiwoq  (cf.  note  21). 

24  Locative  singular<oi:tag. 

26me  place  +  qar(poq)  +  Lime  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 
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tiqummaijulo 20  piniartut 

and  after  having  the  hunters 
taken  him 

tiijusimmat28 

because  she  had 
taken  him  to  her 

anilerunik32 

when  they  were 
about  to  go  out 

neetarmmata38 

usually  stay  in  the 
entrance-passage 

aijuniarunik40 

when  they  caught 
seals 

nuissooq43  qiijasiijut 


kamaLLutik27 

they  being  angry 


arnarquasaaq  Kaasassummik 

the  old  woman  Kaasassuk 


him 


torssoonut29 

into  the  entrance- 
passage 

kammiut  tiijussuaat33 

the  boot-  they  would  take 
stretcher  it 

arnaquasaarLo 37 

and  the  old  woman 


pissippaa't  torssooneelerppoq 30 

they  moved  he  began  to  live  in  the 


uLLaakut 31 

on  the  morrow 


entrance-passage 

anaataraloijo34  qimmit35  torsoo- 

the  dogs  because  they 


using  it  to  thrash 
with 

ilaijuLLoijo 38 

considering  her  as 
his  partner 

tikikkunik41  aqusim&LLutik42  katammik 

when  they  came  having  caught  seals  from  the  inner 
home  entrance-hole 

44  assamminik45  qaqissuaat46  aijussatik47  qalatta- 


anaalerttarppaa't 39 

they  used  to  thrash  her 


Kaasassuk 

Kaasassuk 


they  would  lift  him  their  capture  when  it 

ilissuaat  nererqu'siLLu'tiLLo50 

they  would  and  when  they  were  invited 
put  it  to  eat 

Kaasassuk  kisime52  saweqarane53  mikaa'nar- 

Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

neresarppoq 55  arqalannera56  sualuppat57  kirjutaai  pcear- 

he  used  to  eat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  his  teeth  they  taking 


heshall  ascend  by  the  nostrils  with  their  fingers 

riijijata48  natsermmut49  pooijutaq 

was  boiled  on  the  floor  a  dish 

neRRisissapput 51 

they  would  get  the  meat 
LLune 54 
his  teeth 


26  Cf.  note  23,  mode  x  +  lo  and. 

2<  <ka'map(poq)  mode  VI,  fourth  person  plural. 

28  The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumentalis  ( Kaasassummik ). 

29<<omoof  (only  in  plural). 

30  torssoo{t)  +  ne  (locative)  +ip(poq)  is  there  +  ler(poq)  begins  to,  modeii,  third  person  singular. 

31  uLLaa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

32ani(uio<?)  +  ler(poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

33Cf.  note  23,  +  ssu(aa)  mode  III,  third  person  plural. 

3**anaawte  a  stick  to  beat  with  +  ra  +  loyo  vi,  third  person  singular. 

35  <iqimme{q). 

33  Cf.  note  30,  +  tar{poq )  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

3?  lo  and  indicates  that  they  thrashed  both  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

38  <_ilayup{paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  her)  a  part  ( ila )  of  some 
other  thing. 

39  anaaler[paa)  +  tar(paa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 
wayu(woq)  catch  +  niar(poq)  mode  xi. 

«  <tikip(poq )  mode  xi. 

vayu(woq)  [cf.  note  40]  -t-  sima(woq)  mode  vi. 

43 mii(woq)  +  ssu(oq)  (future). 

“qiyaiq)  in  the  prosecutive. 

«  assak  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  instrumentalis  plural. 

**qaqi(waa)  +  ssu(aa). 

«  Cf.  note  40,  in  mode  viii,  fourth  person  plural. 

** 2 3 * 5qalap(poq)  +  tar{e )  irregular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

49  na'tseq  in  the  allative. 

so  neri(woq)  eat  -1-  qu{waa)  invite  +  si(woq)  mode  vi  +  lo  and. 

si  neri{  =neq&)  +si  +  ssa{oq)  modeii,  third  person  singular.  neRRi-,  cf.  nerrikippoqis  accustomed 
TO  EAT  ONLY  little  ( Kleinschmidt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 

52  see  §  47. 

5 3sawi{k)  +  qar(poq)  +  a  negative. 

34  mikkappoq  especially  plucks  the  hair  of  a  skin  by  means  of  the  teeth. 

65  t ieri{woq)  +  sar(poq). 

ss  arqalap  (paa)  +  neq  verb  abstract,  third  person  possessive, 
tv  Mode  xi,  third  person  singular. 
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Loijit58  kiLLinneq  ajulissuaa1 

them  out  the  biting  he  began  to  be 

unable  to 

ataatip 62  naLLirjileraaqamiuk 63 


nerissane ' 

his  food 


kiqotaarotarigame 61 

because  he  was  deprived  of 
his  teeth 

sawimminik64  tunisarppaa65  isu- 

_  because  she  (or  he)  used  to  pity  him  her  (or  his)  knife  she  used  to  give  him  he 

maliulerppoq68  innuit  pissassartartut67  nakuarsuarjorLLutiLLO68 

begins  to  ponder  men  using  to  train  their  and  growing  very  strong 

-  strength 

ilaakie69  itserame70  qaqqamut  majuarppoq  qaqiLLoqolo71  torLLo- 

onceupona  when  he  awoke  on  the  mountain  he  ascended  and  climbing  he  called 

day 

laarppoq  pissaap  inuwa72  naawk  maaneepoqa  alakkarppaalo73 

loudly  strength’s  its  genius  where  here  I  am  and  he  made  his 

(are  you)?  appearance  to  him 

terianniaq  aqisorujussuaq74  maaneepoija  ersilerporLO75  qaarquaalo75 

a  fox  immensely  big  here  I  am  and  he  begins  to  fear  and  he  calls  on 

him  to  approach 

erseqaqunnane76  ornnippaa77  tikikkaane78  nnorrmnni9 

bidding  him  not  to  fear  he  went  towards  he  arriving  ai 
him  him  him 

nooattiqut81  teijooqqa82  tiquwaa  immuppaalo 

by  the  end  of  it  take  hold  of  me”  He  took  hold  and  he  wrapped  it  and  (the  fox)  made 

of  it  around  himself  a  jump 

silaa'narmilo84  qa'rjattarppoq  'tukkamilo85  anniqqilaq 86  oqarFiqaalo 87 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft  and  falling  down  he  felt  no  pain  and  he  said  to  him, 

on  the  earth 


oqarppoq 1 

he  (the  fox)  said 


pa'miuma 80 

“  Of  my  tail 


k  83 


'pi'ssipporLO83 


58 pe  (cf.  note  11)  +  iar{poq)  mode  vr,  third  person  plural. 

59  Cf.  note  18,  +  ler(poq)  +  ssu(a). 

60  Cf.  note  55,  mode  vnr,  fourth  person  singular. 

61  kiyuta(q)  +  erup(poq)  +  tare  (cf.  note  48). 

62ataaseq  one  (in  the  relative  ataatsip  or  ataatip). 

mnciLLiT)(a)  conjugation  I  +  ler(poq)  +  aa(y)  mode  x,  fourth  person  subject,  third  person  object, 
singular. 

64  sawi  ( k )  third  person  possessive,  instrumentalis. 

62tuni(waa)  +  sar(paa). 

mimma  thought  +  lio(rpoq)  makes  +  ler(poq). 

67 pissa{k)  strength  +  sar  (poq)  get  +  tar(poq)  in  mode  vii. 

eanakua(q)  strong  +  sua(q)  great,  very  +  yor(poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  +  to  and. 

,  6Sila  in  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  one  of  them  (viz.,  the  days). 
lai'terpoq  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular. 

71  qa'qip(paa)  (mode  vi,  third  person  singular)  +  to. 
ninuk  in  third  person  possessive  singular. 

78 -to  AND. 

’liar>i(woq)  IS  big  +  so{q)  (mode  vii)  +  ruju(k)  +  ssuaq. 

76  lo  and. 

7,«5(a)  is  afraid  of  +  qu(waa)  +  na  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 

77  =  ornippaa  mode  iii,  third  person  singular. 

78 Mode  ix,  fourth  person  singular  he  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  him  (the  fox).  The  object  of 
arriving  at  is  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  ( oqarpoq ),  viz.,  the  fox;  there¬ 
fore  the  fourth-person  suffix  is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  arriving 
at  him  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  ( k)inne . 

79  The  fox  is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

80 pamioq  tail  first  person  singular,  relative. 

81  nook  (the  third  person  possessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

82  Mode  i,  first  person  singular  <Ctiyuivaa  =  tiguwaa. 

83 -to  and  =  lo  ( l  becomes  unvoiced  after  k,  q,  t). 

8( sila  the  space  outside  of  the  house,  the  air,  the  weather  -f  -innaq  only,  mere  +  me 
(locative)  +  lo  and. 

Situp(poq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  +  to. 

Sbanner(poq)  smarts,  aches  +  yyilaq  negative. 

87  oqar(poq)  says,  tells  +  -Fiyaa  +  lo  and. 
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qiviaveet89  takuvaalo  peqquat  katasimraaLLoijo90 

look,  behind  you !  ”  and  he  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  it  off 

terianniarLo  oqarpoq  aLLineq91  ajootitit  ^  pequaaro  mattooqa  wit 

said,  “growing  the  reason  why  because  you  have  been  without 

you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

pa'miu'ma  nooattiqut  tiqunima95 

of  my  tail  by  the  tip  of  it  take  hold  of  me.” 


keijunmt88 

“  back 


and  the  fox 


aLLineq 

growth 


aamalo 94 

Once  more 


96 


ajorputit 

you  are  unable 
to. 

immuppaa  pissipporLO  orLoqqilaq  oqarFiqaalo  tiissa  nakuarsuaqrjoq 

he  wrapped  it  and  he  (fox)  he  (K.)  did  not  and  he  said  to  “this  is  growing  very  strong 

around  made  a  jump  fall  down  him 

a'tsernearit97  atfeixune  imminut98  nialoqilerpoq"  nakoaqrjorLune 

go  down”  hegoingdown  to  himself  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  strong 

ujarassuiLLO 101  aqi'sorssuit102  sarmmiLLoqit103  artoqqilaai104  illullo105 

and  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them  he  mastered  them  and  of  the 

nouse 

(bowlders) 


kiLLinanut106  pimmat 107  meeraqataasa 108  aluttoiaat 

1  •  r  -ll _  V,  1  tlimMirnra  foOPlf 


109 


the  border  of  it  as  he  came 


his  fellow-children  they  were  fascinated 


etc. 

etc. 


with  him. 


ss*keyo  (in  possessive  keyua)  the  back  of  it;  keyomut  allative. 

89  =  oiwiarit  mode  i,  second  person  singular.  . 

90  AND  HE  SAW  THE  FOX  SHAKING  PLAYTHINGS  OFF  HIS  BODY  (out  Of  hlS  fur)  katap(paa)  +  Sima- 

(icaa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

n^ajoolip^atf  MV* able  to  carry  out  a  work,  or  to  buy  something  =  ajooppaa,  mode  ix 

irregular  (obsolete  form). 

npeyua{q)  +  er(paa)  +  up(paa)  +  ma(woq)  +  toor  ( poq )  mode  x. 


9«  aama  again  +  to. 

95  cf  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

so  nakua(q)  strong  +  sua(q)  very,  greatly  +  yoq  rare  form  for  -yooq  it  is  said, 
9 1 ater(poq)  +niar(poq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 
wimme  self,  allative. 
wmaloy(aa)  +  ler{poq). 

100  nakua(q)  +  yoripoq)  mode  vi. 

101  ujara(k)  +  sua{q)  (in  the  plural  suit)  +  to. 
i®ayi(woq)  is  big,  mode  vn  +  sua{q)  plural. 
io3  sarmip(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

i< »artor{paa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 


ms  ino  relative  +  to. 

i<xkiLLi(k)  (possessive  kiLLiya )  allative  near  to,  close  to. 
107 pi{woq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular, 
los  meera(q)  +  qat(e)  relative,  third  person  plural. 
if# aluttoraa  mode  hi,  third  person  plural. 
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